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PREFACE. 


Having arrived at another mile-stone in our pleasing (and we hope, profitable) journey, we will sit 
down a few moments and have a chit-chat with our agreeable travelling companion, known among 
the fraternity, by the cognomen of Gentle Reader. For twelve short moons we have journeyed to- 
gether with our attention directed to this resting place by the way side, and it is meet that we 
should now take a brief retrospect of our “ pencillings by the way,” and compare notes to ascertain 
how-near we agree in our estimates of the probable utility of our travel. We have plucked fruit 
from the laden boughs, and gathered flowers from the scented hedge—we have gleaned in the field 
of the reapers, and joined in their songs in the bower of the muses—we have looked out upon the 
green earth from the turrets of the mountains, and studied nature in the fulness of her beauty in the 
fragrant vale—we have stood by the easel of the artist and searched the tomes of the philosopher— 
we have lifted the hammer of the mechanic and scattered the seed of the husbandman—we kave 
studied the lessons of patriotism revealed in the actions of our ancestors, and treasured up rich 
thoughts from the great Volume of American Renown ;—and wherever our erratic steps have led 
us, whether into the arcana of nature—in the sunny fields of literature—the sepulchre of the past 
whence History borrows her lore—or by the still waters of Helicon, we have endeavored to store 
our scrip with the Userut and the Oxnamenrat, for the benefit of ourselves and others. And— 





“No one, we’re sure can fail to find 
In such a medley something to his mind.” 


We will here briefly enumerate the most prominent subjects presented in this volume, both liter- 
ary and graphic, to enable the stranger to judge of the value of the work. 

We would first point to the Frontispieces of the several numbers, the majority of which are from 
original drawings made expressly for this work by the best artists, and are illustrative of American 
History, or Scenery. Among them are :—“ Columbus and the Egg ;” Interior of Weyer’s Cave,” Vir- 
ginia ; “ Last Number of the Family Magazine ;” ‘“‘Washington’s Head-Quarters” at Morristown, N- 
J; “ Residence of Ex-President Adams ;” “View of Yorktown, Va;” “The Pioneer ;” “ Peter 
Stuyvesant ;” and the “Ruins of Jamestown.” ‘These are all accompanied with letter-press descrip- 
tions. 

In the Natural History Department, are twenty-nine subjects, with thirty-five graphic illustrations. 
Under the head of .4rts and Artists, are memoirs of ten celebrated European artists; and accom- 
panying each memoir is an engraving, copied from the best productions of the artist under consider- 
ation. Under the title of Orientals, we have given much information concerning the manners, cus- 
toms, costumes, &c, of the people of the east, all of which are illustrated by appropriate engravings, 
thirty-three in number. We have also given in this volume, a series of articles on Music and 
Musical instruments, with forty illustrative engravings. Also a series on Ancient Armor, with 
fifteen engravings ; and eight original Historical sketches, entitled Romance of History, with fourteen 
appropriate cuts. © 





vi PREFACE. 


In addition to these several series, much valuable information may be found under the titles of 
Farmers’ DeparTMENT; ScrentiFic Notices; Userun arts; AMERIcAN Biocrapny and Scenery, and 
MisceLLaNgous Reapinc. To these are added upward of forty poetical sketches, chiefly from the 
pens of American writers. In a word, we have labored to give to our publication the character of 
a Userut Miscetiany, by filling it with a great variety of matter, suited to every taste, properly 
cultivated. 

it has been asked, Why do you not give more light reading, and spice your sober TRUTHS with 
agreeable Friction. We answer :—It is foreign to the object and design of our Magazine. 

Our arrangements for the forthcoming volume are such, we believe, as will make decided im- 
provements ; and while we take the reader of this by the hand and bid him farewell for the present, 
we indulge the hope that on the issuing of the first number of the next volume, we shall greet him, 
with all his friends, as fellow travellers through another cycle of our course. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

Tue task of the faithful historian, who, guided 
by truth, correctly portrays the characters and 
actions of men who take lead in the affairs of na- 
tions or perform a conspicuous part in the great 
drama of life, is one peculiarly disagreeable, es- 
pecially if the chronicler be a lover of his species 
and delights in beholding the bright side of hu- 
man. nature. His duty leads him to record a 
thousand weaknesses, errors and crimes, incident 
to his fellow-men, with but comparatively few re- 
deeming qualities of either the head or heart, for 
it is among those unknown to fame, those who 
dwell quietly amid the seclusions of domestic life, 
that the philanthropist must seek for human vir- 
tues. All history is but one vast record of alternate 
peace and discord—of reciprocal carnage and des- 
olation among neighboring nations—of revolution 
and perpetual change. Creatures of circumstance, 
men change according to the bidding of interest 
and self-love. The patriot of to-day becomes the 
tyrant to-morrow ; the hero of yesterday, incarna- 
dined with the blood of thousands, and almost 
apotheosised by excited multitudes, is to-day ex- 
ecrated by the same lips that proclaimed his hon- 
or. A fertile country, rich with the blessings of 
peace and industry, is suddenly blackened with 
the smoke of desolation and its pure streams red- 
dened with human blood. A wilderness, shelter- 
ing the wild beast and the serpent, is converted 
into a garden, where happiness erects an altar, 
and peace leads thither her votaries to worship. 
Kingdoms and republics change geographical po- 
sitions ; each rise, flourish, and decay. And such 
is history. 

Yet amid all that is painful in the records of 
humanity, we occasionally see men, rising above 
the corrupt mass, true images of deity. They are 
like the green oasis in the midst of the desert, 
and form a pleasing resting-place for the weary 
historian. Possessed of genius too strong to be 


fettered by arbitrary rules of custom, and intellec- 
tual light that cannot be obscured by the clouds 
of ignorance and superstition, they mark out a 
new path, fearlessly commence an unique career, 
and with an irresistible power draw mankind after 
them in the great march of moral and political 
advancement. 

Of these was Christopher Columbus, the dis- 
coverer of this western world. His birth was 
humble, his early attainments but few; but with 
an idomitable perseverance of character con- 
nected with a strong and truly mathematical 
mind, he manfully met and subdued every barrier 
to his-onward progress. Ata very early age he 
commenced the career of a sailor, and acquired 
great experience in navigation. In love with his 
pursuit, he spared no pains in becoming acquaint- 
ed with every science connected with his profes- 
sion; and while yet quite a young man, his ac- 
quirements were far beyond those of most men of 
his time. There was in his character a burning 
enthusiasm that impelled him, a lofty expectation 
that looked with confidence to the future, and a 
zeal strong and fervent, which lifted him above 
his fellows. 

By a process of reasoning induced by his 
knowledge of maritime affairs, Columbus became 
firmly persuaded of the probability and even ne- 
cessity of the existence of a continent in the 
western ocean. The mysterious and inconclusive 
narratives of the Scandinavian navigators of voy- 
ages performed nearly five centuries before his 
time, gave force to his reasoning, and so convin- 
ced did he become of the truth of his theory, that 
that subject alone engrossed all his attention. He 
communicated his design to navigate the Atlantic 
westward, to many men of education, wealth and 
influence ; but to all he seemed so visionary, that 
they would scarcely listen to his appeals. He 
made application to several courts to aid him in 
fitting out an expedition, but as often failed ¥ 
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success, until Ferdinand of Spain, through the 
urgent solicitations of his queen, Isabella, granted 
Columbus the requisite means. On the third of 
August, 1492, he sailed from Palos with three 
small ships, and with a confident enthusiasm turn- 
ed his prow westward in search of lands un- 
known. 

He first touched at the Canaries, where he re- 
fitted his crazy ships, and, with provisions for only 
twelve months, steered from thence a due west 
course. He had no chart for a guide, and he 
found that the needle of his compass varied. This 


| 
was discovered when he was about two hundred | 


leagues west of the Canaries, and so terrified were 
his men at the phenomenon, that it required all his 
address and talent to prevent mutiny. But he 


succeeded in quelling their disquietude, for the | 
present, but after an absence of a month from the 


Canaries, both officers and men revolted. Colum- 
bus was obliged to yield in a measure, and prom- 
ised them that if land did not appear within three 
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was present, possessing more impudence than wit, 
and jealous of Columbus because he was a for- 
eigner and so highly honored by his master, ab- 
ruptly asked him whether he thought that in case 
he had not discovered the Indies, there were not 
other men who would have been capable of the 
enterprise? Columbus, looking with proper con- 
tempt upon the fellow, deigned no reply, but ta- 
king an egg, invited the company to make it stand 
upon one end. All attempted it, but in vain, 
whereupon he struck it upon the table so as to 
break the end, and left it standing upon the bro- 
ken part. This, in the most simple manner, illus- 
trated the fact, that when he had once shown the 
way to the New World, it was a very easy thing 
to follow. The rebuke was felt, and the courtier 
held his peace, “This anecdote,” says Irving, 
“rests on the authority of the Italian historian 
Benzoni. It has been condemned as trivial, but 
the simplicity of the reproof constituted its se- 
verity, and was characteristic of the practical sa- 


days he would turn his vessel homeward. But) gacity of Columbus. The universal popularity 


ere the time had expired land appeared. Colum- 
bus was the first who saw it, and when all beheld 
the joyful sight, their insolence was changed to 
sincere repentance. As they neared the shore, 
and felt the warm lJand-breeze redolent with the 
perfume of fruit and flower, a hymn of adoration 
arose from that solitary flotilla, and the great 
navigator poured out his earnest thanksgivings to 
God who gave him such a signal triumph. 

San Salvador, one of the Bahama islands, was 
the one first discovered, and after touching at 
Cuba, St. Domingo, and Hispaniola, (on one of 
which he left a small colony of men,) he turned 
his vessels homeward. In the May following, 
less than a year from the time he sailed from 
Spain, Columbus reached Europe, his efforts 
crowned with complete success, and bearing the 
joyful intelligence of the discovery of a new 
world where nature was revealed in all the glory 
of her pristine beauty. All Europe was filled 
with amazement at the announcement, and the 
son of the poor wool-comber of Genoa was laden 
with every honor that power could bestow. His 
patroness, Isabella, received him with open arms; 
the very courts that denied him aid, solicited his 
presence, and at the tables of the noblest he be- 
came an honored guest. 

Among many others of the grandees of Spain, 
Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza, the Grand Cardinal 
of Spain, invited Columbus to a banquet. He gave 
him the most h»norable place at table, and, not- 
withstanding etiquette to its fullest extent was 
at that time punctiliously observed, he served 
him with ceremonies which were observed. to- 
ward sovereigns. It was at that banquet, that 
the anecdote of the egg is said to have occurred, 
which scene is graphically delineated in'the front- 
ispiece to the present number. A courtier who 





of the anecdote is a proof of its merit.” 

Columbus made two other voyages to Ameri- 
ca, and, in the latter (1498) discovered the conti- 
nent, at the mouth of the Oronoke. Other ad- 
venturers, dazzled by his fame, followed im his 
track, and among them was Americus Vespucius, 
after whose name this country is wrongly called. 
Besides these adventurers, other powerful enemies 
arose, jealous of the fame of Columbus, and de- 
eried his services, and impugned hismotives. So 
much influence had they with the Spanish court, 
that in his third voyage, and soon after he dis- 
covered the continent, he was seni back to Spain 
in irons. For a time the tide of fortune set 
strongly against him, but, conscious of his good 
deeds, the value of his labors, and the purity of 
his motives, this great and good man bore all of 
his adversities like a true philosopher as he was. 
But he lived to triumph over his cowardly ene- 
mies, and when, in 1506, he peacefully descended 
into the tomb, the voice of calumny was silent, 
and powerful friends had arisen, ready to add 
fresh laurels to his wreath of fame. 


NOBODY. 


Every one’s experience must have convinced 
him that there is no such arrant rascal in exist- 
ence as nobody. The fellow is never easy but 
when in mischief. Is the street-door left on the 
jar at midnight, a plate-chest ransacked, a jewel- 
box stolen or mislaid, a window broken, an or- 
chard robbed, or a slander spread abroad, ten to 
one Nobody is the guilty party. Of all the offen- 
ces that are daily committed against society, one 
half at least are committed by this incorrigible 
scamp. 

Blackwood’s Mag. 
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REVOLUTIONARY BATTLES. 


THE BATTLE OF LONG-ISLAND. 
BY SAMUEL WARD, JR. ESQ. 
From the Knickerbocker Magazine, for April, 1839. 
(Concluded.) 


Ovr troops were, then, securely encamped for 
the night, the watchfires lighted, the sentinels 
posted, the hum of preparation over; a challenge 
was now and then received and answered, and a 
guard relieved. The wolf hero had been late in 
the trenches. It was a still August night; a few 
soldiers lay within the tents; many slept in the 
open air: 

——«‘ Their knapsacks spread, 
A pillow for the resting head :” 


arms and ammunition had been cleaned and in- 
spected, and the sword loosed in its scabbard. 
Beneath the precipitous bank, flowed the ebbing 
waters of the unconscious bay, and the eye that 
looked on the city where Washington slept, found 
protection in the glance. In the ears of the hope- 
ful American stil] resounded those stirring words 
of the orderly book, and many a heart beat as the 
hand grasped the gun, the blade. In the direc- 
tion of the enemy, all was hushed; this silence, 
mayhap, was ominous. Did none within that 
camp gaze with mistrust upon the dark and wood- 
capped hills of Gowanus ? 

At half past two o’clock, passing clouds ob- 
scured the harvest moon; the night waxed gloomy, 
and the air chill. Suddenly, a sharp report of 
musketry, in the direction of Yellow Hook, alarm- 
ed the American camp. It wasa startling sound, 
in the stillness of the morning, and the troops 
sprang to their arms, as the reveid//é summoned 
each man to his duty. Many a brave lad awoke 
from dreams of peaceful home, of the father- 
house, and its loved inmates, where, in presence 
of the glad crops, the warlike sounds that lulled 
him to sleep seemed but as dream-notes, and the 
danger he anticipated one that was passed. He 
had obeyed the watchword of liberty, which call- 
ed him to the hardships of war; but his heart told 
him life was sweet, and his cottage-home a para- 
dise. The drum rattled in his ear, and aroused 
him to the stern reality he feared not, courted 
not. 

Ere the alarm ceased beating, the men had 
seized their muskets. Word had been passed 
from the remote picquets on the coast, that the 
enemy were approaching. Lord Stirling was in- 
stantly directed by General Putnam to march 
with the two nearest regiments to their rencoun- 
ter. These proved to be the Pennsylvania and 
Maryland troops, under Coionels Haslet and Small- 
wood ; with whom, proceeding over the uneven 
ground in the direction of the attack, he found 
himself on the road to the Narrows, toward day- 
break, and soon met Colonel Atlee with his Del- 
aware regiinent, retiring before the British, with 
the picquets to whose aid they had advanced. 
Stationing this officer on the left of the road by 
which the enemy were approaching, Lord Stirling 
formed his two regiments along an adventageous 
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ridge, ascending from the road to a piece of wood 
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on the top of a hill. The British were received 
with two or three warm rounds by the Delawares, 
who, as their ground, became untenab‘e, with- 
drew to a wood on Lord Stirling’s left, where 
they formed. 

The assailants, now in sight, proved to be two 
brigades, of four regiments each, under the com- 
mand of General Grant. They proceeded to oc- 
cupy the elevation opposite Lord Stirling, at a 
distance of three hundred yards. Their light 
troops came one hundred and fifty yards nearer, 
with a view to gain possession of a superior emi- 
nence on his left. As they marched up this hill, 
they were met by the deadly fire of Kichline’s 
rifle corps, who had just reached the ground in 
time to protect this important point, and who, as 
I was recently informed by an old man, then and 
yet living near the spot, mowed them down as 
fast as they appeared. The Americans brought 
up two field-pieces to oppose the Zen of their op- 
ponents. A sharp cannonade ensued, and was 
vigorously sustained on both sides, to a late hour; 
until when, let us shift the scene. 

While the Americans were occupied, as we 
have seen, on the previous evening, there was, 
toward dusk, an unusual stir among the troops in 
the British right wing. The regiments already 
at Flatlands, under Earl Percy, were joined at 
nightfall by those under Lord Cornwallis and 
General Clinton, who left the Hessians masters at 
Flatbush. The dark forms of the tall soldiery, 
the play of their muskets in the moonlight, the 
whispered order and firm tread of discipline, all 
announced some sudden or adventurous move- 
ment. One by one, the companies filed off in the 
direction of New-Lots, and before mght was far 
advanced, Flatlands was deserted. As they moved 
farther and farther away from the America. ‘ines, 
the furrows became relaxed on the brows of the 
British commanders, and toward daybreak, half a 
triumph already gleamed in the eye of Clinton 
who led the van. 

Shortly after daylight, the Hessians at Fiat- 
bush opened a moderate cannonade upon Gene- 
ral Sullivan, who, with a strong detachment, had 
advanced on the direct road from Brooklyn thith- 
er, and now occupied the breastworks thrown up 
by General Greene, for the defence of this impor- 
tant pass. Colonels Miles and Williams were 
strongly posted on the Bedford road. At half past 
eight, Count Donop was detached to attack the 
hill, by General De Heister, who soon followed 
with the centre of the army. 

With levelled pieces and eyes fixed on the en- 
emy, the Americans stood firm on their vantage 
ground, nerved for the assault, and prepared to 
enact a second drama of Bunker’s Hill. From 
behind breastwork and tree, soldier and rifleman 
looked down upon the ascending foe, with a feel- 
ing of conscious security ; when Jo! a report of 
artillery, in the rear of their left, flew with its own 
velocity along the Jine. A second volley reveal- 
ed to them, with fearful truth, that the enemy had 
turned their left flank, and placed them between 
two fires. Horror, dismay, confusion, ensued! 
The advancing Hessians were no longer faced by 
the whole band stationed to oppose them; 
vain the efforts of General Sullivan to rally” ¥ 
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dispersing continentals, who hastened to regain 
the camp, while there yet was time. It was, alas, 
too late! As regiment after regiment emerged 
from the wood, they encountered the bayonets of 
the British, and all retreat wascut off. Driven 
back into the forest, after desperate efforts to 
cleave their way through the close ranks of the 
enemy, they were met by the Hessians, a part of 
whom were at the same time detached toward 
Bedford, in which quarter the cannon of Clinton 
announced that he also was attacking the Ameri- 
can rear. The British pushed their line beyond 
the Flatbush road, and when our brave troops 
found their only outlet was through the enemy, 
skirmish after skirmish ensued, in which they 
displayed signal bravery. Many forced their way 
through the camp, some escaped into the woods, 
and many were slain. Colonel Parry was shot 
through the head, while encouraging his men. 

I leave the reader to imagine the disastrous 
consequences of this surprise to the Americans, 
when, hemmed in by the surpassing numbers, and 
co-operating wings of the British, they saw inev- 
itable death or capture, on every side. Here, 
striking again through the wood, ard lured by an 
enticing path, which promised safety, they rushed 
from its shelter upon the drawn sabres of the 
enemy ; there, retiring to its recesses before a 
superior force, they fell upon the levelled mus- 
kets of the Hessians; bullets and balls sought 
victims in every direction; and many a brave 
soldier sank to die beneath. the tall forest tree, 
offering up with his parting breath, a prayer for 
his country, consecrated by his life-bleod. 

Against the hottest of the enemy’s fire, Gene- 
ral Sullivan, on the heights above Flatbush, made 
a brave resistance for three hours. Here the 
slaughter was thickest on the side of the assail- 
ants. Fairly covered by the imperfect entrench- 
ment, the Americans poured many a deadly vol- 
ley upon the approaching foe. The old man, al- 
ready mentioned, well remembers seeing a pit 
wherein large numbers of the Hessians, who fell 
here, were buried; and from another source, I 
learn, that, to stimulate the commander of these 
foreign mercenaries, he had been offered a golden 
substitute for every missing man. 

Leaving Generals Clinton and Percy to inter- 
cept the Americans in this quarter, Lord Corn- 
wallis proceeded toward the scene of General 
Grant’s engagement with Lord Stirling. We left 
this gallant officer bravely opposing a superior 
force. He continued the resistance until eleven 
o'clock, when, hearing a sharp firing in the direc- 
tion of Brooklyn, it flashed upon him that the 
British were getting between him and the Ameri- 
can lines. Discovering the position of Lord Corn- 
wallis, he instantly saw, that unless they forded 
the creek near the Yellow Mills, the troops under 
him must all become prisoners. The reader will 
see that he had some distance to gain, before this 
could be effected. Hastening back, he found the 
enemy much stronger than he anticipated ; and, 
that his main body might escape, he determined 
in person to attack Lord Cornwallis, who was 
posted at a house near the upper mill. This 
movement he performed with the utmost gallant- 
~ leading half of Smallwood’s regiment five or 
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six several times to the charge, and nearly dis- 
lodging the British commander, who, but for the 
arrival of large reinforcements, would have been 
driven from his station. This band of four. hun- 
dred, composed, say the British accounts, of 
youths, the flower of the best families in Mary- 
land, sustained severe loss. But the object was 
attained, and the regiments, whose retreat it was 
designed to favour, effected their escape over 
marsh and creek, with the loss of a single man 
drowned. In his official report, Lord Howe speaks 
of numbers who perished in crossing the inlet. 
But this, 1 am convinced, is incorrect. The self- 
devoted heroes of this exploit were surrounded, 
and made prisoners of war. 

We may readily conceive with what feelings 
their brethren in the camp beheld the undeserved 
ill fortune of the troops engaged in the action. 
General Putnam, a warrior of the true stamp, con- 
strained to remain within the fortifications, and 
so little prepared for the events of the day, as to 
be only able, where the enemy appeared, to de- 
tach troops to meet them, saw with dismay the 
maneuvre which made them masters of the field. 
His efforts had all along been directed to Gene- 
ral Grant’s motions. For the defence in front, he 
relied on General Sullivan to provide, and great 
was his surprise, on seeing the enemy turn that 
officer’s flank. Asthe engagement between Lord 
Stirling and General Grant grew warmer, his at- 
tention was attracted by the broadside which the 
British frigate Roebuck opened upon the Red- 
hook battery in his rear. Too late aware of his 
mistake, he was compelled to await the issue. 

At this juncture, General Washington reached 
the lines, and beheld, with infinite grief, the dis- 
comfiture of his beloved troops. Wringing his 
hands, he is said, when he saw no aid could reach 
them, to have given vent to the keenest anguish. 
From the height he stood upon, the movements 
of both parties were revealed to him. Here, was 
seen Lord Stirling, gallantly attacking Cornwal- 
lis; there, a troop of Americans, escaping with 
thinned numbers through the British ranks, were 
pursued to the very entrenchments. By the creek, 
soldiers plunging into the unknown depths of its 
waters, or struggling through the miry bog, were 
fired upon by the foe;.toward Flatbush, the Hes- 
sians and British were combining to enfold, in a 
still narrower circle, the few and undaunted con- 
tinentals. 

Lest the foregomg imperfect description should 
have left obscure some of the details of this af- 
fair, let me briefly recapitulate its suecessive dis- 
asters. I have supposed the reader to be, where 
all would have chosen to stand on that occasion, 
on the American side. A glance at the motions 
of the British, will show how admirably their ma- 
neuvres were planned and executed. The suc- 
cess of the concerted movement was insured b 
the unforeseen malady of General Greene. All 
the passes to Brooklyn were defended, save one ; 
and it was by this that the troops, which decided 
the fortunes of the day, and were the same we 
left filing off from Flatland to New-Lots, on the 
previous night, turned the American flank. The 
road from Jamaica to Bedford was left unprotect- 


ed; the enemy early ascertained this fact; and, 
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to enable them to profit by our neglect, General 
Grant’s advance, which was a diversion, had been 
devised. The fleet and General de Heister co- 
operated with him in this maneuvre. General 
Putnam, taking this feint for a bona fide attack, 
was deceived; and the Americans were entrapped 
by forces superior in discipline, in tactics, in 
numbers, in good fortune, but not in courage ; for 
though eleven hundred were either killed or taken, 
near four thousand fought their way back to the 
camp. 

To the absence of General Greene, who had 
studied, and would doubtless have guarded, all 
the approaches to the camp, and to the want of a 
general commanding officer throughout the day, 
may this disaster be attributed. General Putnam 
could not leave his lines, and the double care of 
New York and Long Island devolved upon the 
commander-in-chief. General Woodhull, who had 
been ordered to guard the road from Bedford to 
Jamaica, with the Long Island militia, remained 
at Jamaica. The neglect which lost us the day, 
cost him his life. Riding home, after disbanding 
the volunteers under his command, he was cap- 
tured by the British, and infamously cut to pieces, 
on his refusing to say, “‘God save the king.” 

Impartiality must award high praise, on this 
occasion, to the bravery of the enemy’s troops, 
who followed so hotly in pursuit, that they were 
with difficulty withheld from attacking the Amer- 
ican trenches. At night, the patriots within them 
told their missing brethren; and when their loss 
became known, and uncertainty veiled the fate of 
the absent ones, gloom and despondency perva- 
ded the camp. The victorious British, on the 
contrary, hastened to secure the ground they had 
gained, and flushed with victory, passed the night 
in exultation. 

On the twenty-eighth, a violent rain kept the 
two armies in their respective encampments. 
That night, the enemy broke ground within about 
six lee yards of Fort Greene, and on the fol- 
lowing day were busily engaged in throwing up 
entrenchments. Their main force was advancing, 
by slow but sure approaches, to besiege the Amer- 
ican fortifications, and their superior artillery 
would doubtless soon silence our batteries. The 
advanced sentinel of the British army was sur- 
prised, on the morning of the thirtieth, by the un- 
wonted stillness within the American lines. Cal- 
ling a comrade or two around him, they proceeded 
to reconnoitre. Emboldened by the silence, they 
crept near the embankment, and cautiously peep- 
ing into our camp, perceived not a vestige of the 
army to whose challenges they had listened the 
night before. The alarm was given, and the party 
who first rushed in, to take possession of the 
works, saw in the midstream, out of gun-shot and 
filled with well-pleased Americans, the last of the 
barges which had borne their comrades across 
the waters that night. Beyond it, in a small boat, 
there sat an American oe of calm and digni- 
fied mien. On his pale countenance the anxious 
muscles were relaxing into a heavenly smile. 
This bark bore Cesar and his fortunes; and a 
prayer seemed to escape the lips of Washington, 
as a glance at the distant shore told him the 
American army was beyond the reach of danger. 
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Nine thousand men, with all their stores and 


ammunitions, crossed the East river during the 
night, unperceived by the enemy. For four-and- 
twenty hours previous, the commander-in-chief 
had not left the saddle. 
cation of the troops was under the direction of 
General MDougall 

high praise is due. 


The immediate embar- 
, to whose vigilant activity _ 


Incurious popular opinion has admitted this to 


have been a shameful defeat. I trust that all who 
have watched the phases of the day, and the con- 
currence of good and evil fortune on the respect- 
ive parts of the British and Americans, will ac- 
knowledge the injustice of this decision. 
great advantage of the assailant lies in the choice 
of points for attack, 

field. This was paculioaty the case in the battle 
of the twenty-seventh of August. 
of defence was disproportioned to the force em- 
ployed; and the enemy’s subsequent moves, com- 
pelling our army to retreat, proved the fortifica- 
tion within to have been planned on too small a 
scale for the defence of that part of the island. 


One 
resented by any extensive 


The outer line 


It was no disgraceful rout. We have shown, 


that the troops behaved with high spirit; and 
would that we might do justice to the distin- 
guished courage displayed by the bands under 
General Sullivan and Lord Stirling on this occa- 


sion. In particular, may the attack of the latter 
upon Lord Cornwallis, be singled out as a feat 
of chivalrous gallantry ; and the stand long main- 
tained by the Marylanders, upon the hill, with 
flying colors, under the enemy’s severest fire, be 
cited as examples of Spartan heroism. Some 
blame has been attached by Gordon to General 
Sullivan, for neglect of vigilance upon the unfor- 
tunate Jamaica road. This officer is defended by 


Judge Marshall, who observes, that the paucity of 


his troops, and the entire want of cavalry, forced 
him to rely upon General Woodhull for the de- 
fence of that pass. 

It may be asked, why a defeat has been select- 
ed for my theme, in lieu of some one of the vic- 
tories of the revolution. I answer, that even a 
reverse, when stamped by so much bravery, and 
incurred through such unforeseen ill-chance, is it- 
self ahigh ecnomium upon the valor of our ances- 
tors. We have no stronger comment to offer 
those who would stigmatize it, than our actual 
liberties. By falling, the infant learns to walk ; 
by losses, the merchant learns to gain; by defeat, 
and all history tends to prove it, an army is taught 
to conquer. Moreover, the reverses imbue us 
with a saner spirit than the triumphs of the revo- 
lution. They recall to mind the price of our lib- 
erty. If success flushes the brow of the victori- 
ous, and lends impetuosity to determination, de- 
feat still more powerfully operates to paralyze 
courage, and depression is its immediate, if not 
lasting, result. It is, then, a manlier study, to 
mark the workings of the spirit which took breath 
in discomfiture for renewed resistance at Harlem, 
where Leitch and Knowlton fell, and at White 
Plains. Such a soul filled the breast of Washing- 
ton. His glory lay more in retrieving the war’s 
losses, throughout the long struggle, than even in 
the laurels of Princeton, and Trenton, and York 
This splendid retreat won civic crowns for the 
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American hero; and its parallel is only to be 
found in the Spanish campaign of the conqueror 
of Gaul. But the favorable breeze, the calm wa- 
ter, and the thick fog which, toward two im the 
morning, veiled the Americans from the British, 
and yet left the river clear, seem direct interpo- 
sitions of that gracious Providence, which, in 
after-days, guided our revolution to victory. 

I began this paper with the remark, that a// 
knowledge is history. Who can now gaze upon 
our magnificent city, from Flatbush Hill, or wind 
his way among the populous streets, which inter- 
sect a portion of the old battle-ground, without 
owning that the chapter of past events I have re- 
viewed, is the most instructive lesson we can de- 
rive from the metamorphosed present? I recent- 
Vv visited the localities of this conflict, on one of 
those genial days, when the opening heart sym- 
pathises with the heart-thaw of memory, Beneath 
the fight-scene, the dead are soon to rejoin those 
who perished there. <A grave-garden has been 
Jaid out among the hills of Gowanus ; and beneath 
the trees, quiet tomb-stones will soon be reflected 
in the lake, whose banks reechoed, sixty-two years 
since, the alarum of soldiers ‘hen mirrored in its 
placid bosom, now engulfed in the stream of 
eternity. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


‘THE SCARLET TANAGER, 


Tus bird makes its appearance in the middle 
states of America about May, and finds its way as 
far to the north as Canada. It is a bird of the 
wild woods rather than of the cultivated places, 
though it visits the orchards; end sometimes 
builds in them. ‘The usual note of the bird: is 
short and jarring, and appears to come from a 
much greater distance than it really does, so that 
hearing the bird is no very eertain guide to a 
sight of it. Occasionally, however, the male 
utters a more mellow note, though even that is 
not properly a song. The food of the bird is 
hornets, wasps, wild bees, and other large insects, 
and toward the end of the season the berries of 
some of the vacciniums, and other small wild 
fruits. Wilson puts in a plea for the bird in the 
following pessage: “ Among all the birds that in- 
habit our woods, there is none that strikes the 
eye of a stranger, or even of a native, with so 
much brilliancy as this. Seen among the green 
leaves, with the light falling strongly on his plu- 
mage, he really appears beautiful. If he has lit- 
tle melody in his notes, he has nothing in them to 
disgust. His manne :s are modest, easy, and in- 
offensive. He commits no depredations on the 
pore of the husbandman, but rather benefits 

im, by the daily destruction in spring of many 
noxious insects; and, when winter approaches, 
he is no plundering dependant, but seeks, in a 
distant country, for that sustenance which. the 
severity of the season denies to his industry in 


this. He is a striking ornament to our rural sce- | lowing anecdote, given by Wilson, is too charac- 
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nery, and none of the meanest of our rural song- 
sters. Such being the true traits of his character, 
we shall always with pleasure welcome this beau- 
tiful inoffensive stranger to our orchards, groves, 
and forests.” 





The Scarlet Tanager. 


The nest is built about the middle of May. It 
is placed on a horizontal branch of a tree, simple 
in its structure, being composed of dry vegetable 
fibres, without any elaborate lining with softer 
matters. The eggs are three in number, of a dull 
blue, colour, spotted with purple brown. The 
birds have only one brood during their sojourn 
in the United States; but as they depart as early 
as August, it is not unlikely that they may have 
an autumnal brood in the more tropical country 
to which they retire. 

The male, when arrived at its full size and col- 
our, is six inches and a half in length, and ten 
and a half in the stretch of the wings, being much 
better winged than those tropical species which 
are not migratory. The clothing plumage is of 
a most brilliant scarlet, and the quills and tail- 
feathers black, but sometimes with a little white 
on the tips; the margins of the inner webs of the 
quills are also generally white or whitish; the 
tail is much forked, which agrees with the habit 
of the bird in snatching insects on the wing; the 
bill is large and strong, and, like that of the rest 
of the section, tumid; it is of a yellowish horn 
colour, but subject to changes with the seasons. 
The moult commences about the first of August, 
the scarlet feathers being partially displaced by 
greenish yellow ones, which gives the bird a 
mottled appearance, and the whole change of the 
body-plumage has not taken place when the bird 
departs for the south. Where they retire, and 
when they regain their scarlet livery, are not 
known, but they have it perfect when they return 
to the north. This, however, is true of the ma- 
ture birds only: for the young of the preceding 
year have some green mottlings when they first 
come, though these soon disappear, and they 
shine out in all the splendor of their parents. 

The manners of these birds are fully as attract- 
ive as their plumage, gay and beautiful as that is. 
Both birds are very vigilant in watching and pro- 
tecting the nest, and also in feeding the oung, 
even after they are considerably grown. The fo)- 
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teristic for being omitted in noticing so numer- 
ous a genus of birds, of the manners of by 
far the majority of which we know absolutely 
nothing: “ Passing through an orchard one even- 
ing, I caught one of these young birds that had 
but lately left the nest. I carried it with me about 
half a mile, to show it to my friend Mr. William 
Bertram ; and, having procured a cage, hung it 
up on one of the large pine-trees in the botanic 
garden within a few feet of the nest of an orchard 
oriole which contained young, hoping that the 
charity or tenderness of the orioles would induce 
them to supply the cravings of the stranger. But 
charity with them, as with too many of the hu- 
man race, began and ended at home. The poor 
orphan was altogether neglected, notwithstanding 
its plaintive cries; and, as it refused to be fed by 
me,.I was about to return it back to the place 
where I found it, when, toward the afternoon, a 
scarlet tanager, no doubt its own parent, was 
seen fluttering round the cage, endeavoring to get 
in. Finding this impracticable, he flew off, and 
soon returned with food in his bill, and he con- 
tinued to feed it till after sunset, taking up his 
lodgings on the higher branches of the same tree. 
In the morning, almost as soon as day broke, he 
was again seen most actively engaged in the same 
affectionate manner ; and, notwithstanding the in- 
solence of the orioles, continued his benevolent 
offices the whole day, roosting at night as before. 
On the third or fourth day he appeared extreme- 
ly solicitous for the liberation of his charge, using 
every expression of distressful anxiety, and every 
call and invitation that nature had put in his pow- 
er, for it to come out. This was too much for 
the feelings of my venerable friend; he procured 
a ladder, and mounting to the spot where the bird 
was suspended, he opened the cage, took out the 
prisoner, and restored him to liberty and to his 
parent, who with notes of great exultation, ac- 
companied his flight to the woods.” 
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Such is the tale of most perfect and most graphic 
truth, told by one of nature’s own osnithalogtets 3 
and the tanager, and Wilson and Bertram, must 
share the admiration of every reader who can 
feel. It would not be right, however, to suppress 
Wilson’s reflections: “ The happiness of my good 
friend was scarcely less complete, and showed it- 
self in his benevolent countenance, and I could 
not help saying to myself: If such sweet sensa- 
tions can be derived from a simple circumstance 
of this kind, how exquisite, how unspeakably rap- 
turous, must the delight of those individuals have 
been who saved their fellow-beings from death, 
chains, and imprisonment, and restored them to 
the arms of. their friends and relations! Surely, 
in such godlike actions, virtue is its own most 
abundant reward!” Where, among the romances 
of human life, shall we find expressions so pure 
and warm from the heart as these; and who that 
sees its aspirations rise to this height, would re- 
frain from being an erslthaiosion—Wias, as one 
of -nature’s brotherhood—with the lovely and 
lively tenants of the wood? 


ANCIENT ARMOUR. 


SHIELDS. 


(Continued from our last number.) 


Havine noticed in detail the various kinds of 
shields used by the ancient oriental nations, we 
now proceed to a brief description of their con- 
struction, and the materials of which they were 
formed. 

A great portion of the shields described in 
Homeric verse, as well as noticed by subsequent 
ancient writers, were formed of wood and steel, 


Form and manner of using the Roman Shield, as contrasted with those of the Barbarians. From the column of Trajay _ .« 
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such material is used among some barbarous na- 
tions, when weapons of defence of this character 
are brought into requisitions Xenophon mentions 
Egyptian soldiers in the Persian army bearin 
“Tong wooden shields which reached down to 
the feet ;” and according to Plutarch in his life of 
Cammillus, the wooden shield was in use among 
the Romans at the time of that general. They 
were made of two planks glued together, covered 
with linen, and then with raw hide. Around the 
whole circumference was fastened a rim of iron 
or brass, invulnerable to the strokes of the sword. 
Sometimes a shell of metal overlaid the other 
materials, thus rendering the shield doubly strong. 
But the material most in use, was the hides of 
bulls, doubled or tripled. According to Homer, 
the shield of Hector was of this kind, as well as 
those of most of that poet’s heroes, both Greeks 
and Trojans. They were often anointed with oil, 
to prevent them from injury either of heat or wet, 
and it was to this practice that Isaiah alluded, 
when he said, “ Arise ye princes, and anoint the 
shield ;’ thus practically admonishing them to 
keep their armor in readiness and order. 

These bull’s-hide shields were often rimmed 
with metal, as represented in the foregoing pic- 
tured combat. And they were also, like the wood- 
en shiclds, sometimes plated with metal. Homer, 
with his usual perspicuity of detail, thus describes 
the shield of Ajax, when he battied with Hector : 

‘‘ Ajax approached him, bearing, like a tower, 
His sevenfold brazen shield, by Tychius wrought 
With art elaborate ; like him was mone 

In shieldwork, and whose home in Hyla stood ; 


He framed the various shields with seven hides 
Of fatted beeves all plated o’er with brass.” 


= . * ~ * 


Hector’s spear— 


“Struck the shield of Ajax; through the brass 
Its eighth integument, through six of hide 
It flew, and spent its fury on the seventh.” 
Thus foiled by the great strength of the shield, 
Hector afterward— 
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a “ Retiring, heaved 
A black, rough, huge stone-fragment from the plain, 
Which hurling at the sevenfold shield, he sinote 

Its central-boss ; loud rang the brazen rim.” 


We often read in sacred history of brazen 
shields, and “ shields of gold,” (belonging to Sol- 
omon,) but it is probable that most of them were 
merely plated with the various metals These 
plates were kept polished, and when not in use, 
the shield was secured in a leathern case, to pre- 
vent rust and tarnish. Yet solid metal shields 
were sometimes used. Alexander the Great, had 
a body of soldiers who bore silver shields, and it 
is said that Alexander Severus had some men 
with golden shields. That the latter were solid, 
is extremely doubtful. The ancients were very 
fond of ornamenting their shields with various 
devices, such as beasts, birds, men, flowers, &c.; 
and even had historical subjects and scenes of 
social life embossed or engraved upon them. Of 
the latter kind of embellishment, were the orna- 
ments upon the famous shield of Achilles, a de- 
scription of which we intended to introduce here, 
but have deferred it till a future number. 

Of other individual shields mentioned by Ho 
mer, none next to that of Achilles, was more re- 
markable than that of Agamemnon. 


“His massy shield, o’ershadowing him whole, 
High wrought and beautiful, he next assumed : 
Ten brazen circles bright around its field 
Extensive, circle within circle, ran ; 

The central boss was black, but hemmed about 
With twice ten bosses of resplendent tin. 
There, dreadful ornament! the visage dark 

Of Gorgon scowled, bordered by Flight and Fear, 
The loop was silver, and a serpent form 
Cerulean over all its surface twined— 

Three heads erecting on one neck, the heads, 
Together wreathed into a stately crown.” 


The following cut represents ancient Persian 
shields and’spears, from sculptures at Persepolis. 
For what purpose the appendage from the belt of 

| the third figure was used, is doubtful, for it seems 
}an uncouth form for a shield. 
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Although the Greeks, ever jealous of honor | Other eastern nations were also well acquainted 
and glory, claim to be the inventors of armor of | with the use and construction of armor, as is evi- 
every description, as well as every other produc- | dent from the sculptures now extant, that were 
tion of genius, yet it is highly probable from the | executed when Greece was in her infancy. The 
testimony of sacred writ and concurring profane | subjoined engraving represents an anciént Persian 
history, that the Hebrews were skilful in many | horseman, bearing a spear and shield, himself and 
arts of this nature, when the Greeks, a weak oe | horse protected by coats of mail. ' 
ony, first landed upon the shores of Europe. | . 
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Persian Horseman with Spear and Shield. 





SPEARS. | Of the spears used by the Hebrews, but little 

Tuese weapons were used in the offensive as | is known, but they probably varied very little in 
extensively as the shields were in the defensive, | their construction from those of surrounding na- 
and no warrior was completely accoutred for bat- | ODS. Like other warriors, they had two kinds, 
tle without his spear or javelin. Among the most | ©°¢ intended to be hurled at the enemy when 
savage nations, they were formed simply of a stick | @t @ distance, and the other for giving thrusts 
of wood sharpened and hardened in the fire ; but | uring a close personal attack. “Imeach case the 
among nations more advanced, improvements | shield was successfully used im the defensive, un- 
were made, and a stone or metal point was added, | less the spear or javelin was thrown with such forco 
which rendered it more durable and destruc- | 28 to cleave the shield, and thus wound its bear-~. 
tive. Among the savages of our own country, the | The same kind of spear was often used for boi 
arrows are tipped with a kind of flint-stone.| PUTPoses, and when two horsemen approached 
Sometimes the spear was pointed with horn, fish- | each other for combat, they commenced the at- 
bones, &c., where the use of metal was unknown. | tack by throwing their spears at each other. 
Among the aneient Greeks, brass and copper | Their next aim was to recover their weapons thus 
were used prior to the adoption of iron; and Ho- | thrown, and then commenced a close combat. 
mer frequently makes mention of the “brazen | Whoever first recovered his spear had a decided 


: ae 
spears” of his heroes. In one instance he rays of advantage over his antagonist, and hence agility 


the spear, | was one part of an ancient warrior’s military ed- 
ucation. Homer often mentions the fact that his 
heroes retained, during continuous “battles, fhe 
Herodotus says that the Massageta had their | same favorite spear, and as it would generally be 
arrows and spears pointed, and their battle-axes | easier for one to recover the Spear of the other, 
edged with brass. He also remarks that some} sooner than his own, if ineffectually thrown, it 
were made entirely of brass, and we may infer | can be accounted for in no other way, than that 
that such was the case with some of the nations | it was a general understanding among combat- 
with which the Hebrew writers were aequainted, | ants that each should use only his own. 

or perhaps with the Hebrews themselves, as fre- Some warriors, remarkable for their prowess 
quent mention is made in scripture of the “ glit- | and strength, sometimes went into battle with 
tering spear.” The “target” (lance) of Goliath | two spears. Such was the case with Goliath. 
is described as “brazen,” and yet it is evident | He carried one spear behind his buckler, and the 
from other passages, that iron and steel were af- | other in his right hand. One was undoubtedly a 


terward used. lance, intended to be thrown at the enemy} the 


“Rough-grained, acuminated sharp with brass.” 
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other handle, which is represented as being of the 
size of “‘a weaver’s beam,” was intended for close 
contest. The former may have been intended as 
a reserve, in case one was lost. The javelin and 
spear both varied in length as well as weight, and 
there was no definite size for either. Homer says 
of Hector, ; 
“ Eleven cubits length 


Of massy spear he bore, its brazen point 
Star-bright, and collared with a ring of a gold.” 


Different ancient authors describe the spear of 
many of the ancient Macedonians as being of an 
immense length, some sixteen cubits, or eight 


yards, Joshua’s spear must have been of great 
length, for it served as a signal at the time of the 
ambuscade in the affair of Ai. 

As many of the costumes as well as customs of 
the ancient Asiatics are still preserved among 
the people of the east, we subjoin a group of 
modern oriental shields and spears, which un- 
doubtedly give a very fair representation of those 
used among the ancients. 

We shall conclude our notice of spears and 
shields at the commencement of our next number 
on ancient armor, and proceed to a description of 
other weapons, and various standards in use. 





a, large Arabic shield ; 5, small do. ; ¢, side view of the same ; d, large Turkish shield ; ¢, Mameluke shield; f, Arabian 
spear; g Turkish; &, Mameluke. 





CHIVALRY. 
[Extract from a Manuscript Poem.) 
BY B. J. LOSSING. 


I soy to give my fancy rein, nor curb its airy flight, 

When to the buried Past it turns, and wanders ’mid the night 

That hung o’er Earth’s darkest shade ere Chivalry arose 

With its illuminating power, the deepening gloom t’ oppose. 

"T is sweeter still to meditate upon that glorious age, 

Whese every scene, with gorgeous lines, is writ on History’s 
page ; 

When Virtue, Honor, Power, Love, and Christian meekness 
gave 

Their preference to the helmed head, and deemed that none 
were brave 

Unless they bore the glittering spear, and wore the iron vest, 

And gayly reared the nodding plume upon their flashing crest. 

That age seems like a splendid dream—a sketch from 
Fancy’s hand— 

A transcript of some magic scene displayed in fery land, 

Where Valor was a worshipped thing, and Honor was a star 

That only shed its brilliant rays upon the field of War: 

Where Friendship, unalloyed, was hailed and reverenced as 
divine ; 

“There Love made every hero’s breast its unpolluted shrine ; 





Where Beauty was the warrior’s pledge, and burden of the song 
Of minstrel, knight, and troubadour—ay, of the peasant 
throng. 

I love to gaze with fancy’s eye upon that knightly train 
Who followed Hugh of Vermandois, and Baldwin of Lorraine— 
Godfrey, the faultless and the brave—Tarentum’s prince and 

star— 
King Richard with the lion’s heart—Ducacet of Navarre— 
Count Robert of Parisian blood—the warlike priest of Puy— 
Tancred, the brave Sicilian knight, and Warwick's giant Guy. 
These were the leaders who awoke the clarion of war, 
And rang from Europe’s thousand hills, its bugle notes afar, 
Till every vale and mountain gave responsive echoes back, 
And thousands girded on the steel to follow in the track 
Of those brave men, whose eyes were fixed upon that sacred 
shrine— 
Their Savior’s Holy sepulchre in the land of Palestine. 
King, lord, and vassal—rich and poor—the mitred priest and 
slave, 
Sped onward to those burning plains where millions found a 
rave ; ¥ 
Nor scbhiel they the fearful cost of maimed and slaughtered 
men, 
They only sougnt to crush the power of the mighty Somes. 
* ” * 7 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


CULTIVATION OF SILK. 


‘fuis branch of industry, now bidding fair to 
become an important pursuit among the domes- 
tic manufactures of this country, is receiving 
mtich notice and encouragement in many of the 
states of the Union. And for the further encour- 
agement of silk-growers and manufacturers, the 
American Silk Society has offered the following 
premiums :— 

Ist. For the greatest quantity of merchantable 
raw silk, produced by any individual from co- 
coons of his or her own raising, during the year 
1839, one hundred dollars, or plate of that value, 
at their option. 

2d. To the person or association who shall 
make the greatest quantity of merchantable raw 
silk from three fourths of an acre of ground, the 
trees of which shall have been planted in the year 
1839, two hundred dollars, or plate of that value, 
at their option. 

3d. To the person or association who shall 
make the second greatest quantity of merchanta- 
ble raw silk from three fourths of an acre of 
ground, the trees of which shall have been plant- 
ed in the year 1839, one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, or plate of that value at their option. 

4th. For the best pound of sewing silk, made 
from cocoons of the competitor’s own raising, in 
the year 1839, fifty dollars, or plate of that value, 
at their option. 

5th. For the second best pound of sewing silk, 
made from cocoons of the competitor's own rais- 
ing, in 1839, thirty dollars, or plate of that value, 
at their option. 

Five pounds of the silk offered for the first pre- 
mium, and the whole quantity produced for the 
other four premiums, must be deposited with 
James QO. Law, treasurer of the American Silk 
Society, in Baltimore, previous to the next annu- 
al meeting of the society which takes place on 
the eleventh of December, 1839. 


The legislature of nine states of the Union have 
deemed the subject of sufficient importance, to 
offer a bounty to their citizens for the production 
of silk. Georgia gives a bounty of fifty cents per 
pound for good silk reeled from.cocoons. Indi- 
viduals in many places are operating on a large 
scale, some having cocooneries three hundred 
feet in length. Epwarp P. Roserts, Esq., editor 
of the Baltimore Farmer, gives the following di- 
rections for planting the mulberry trees :— 


Directions for planting the Morus Multicaulis. 
—As the period has arrived when the Morus Mul- 
ticaulis ‘may be safely planted, I consider the oc- 
casion a proper one to lay down certain rules for 
the guidance of those who may not be acquainted 
with the several methods of their culture. 

Soils and Sttuations.—A light sandy, sandy 
loam, gravelly loam, or light loam, are the soil 
best adapted to its culture ; stiff ground or tena- 
cious clays must be avoided, as also all low or 
wet grounds. The best situations are those that 
are elevated and dry, and the deeper the soil the 
better. Those which have southern or 
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southeastern exposures are the best suited for the 
following reasons: the mulberry requires both 
sun and air to ripen the wood, both of which es- 
sentials are best secured in the situations pointed 
out. They will grow in any situation, but I have 
always found that the wood matured with the 
greatest certainty when placed under the influ- 
ence of these exposures. 

Distances. If the trees are raised for sale-—The 
distance should be either four feet by three, four 
feet by two, or four feet by one and a half; the 
first will give three thousand six hundred and 
thirty trees to the acre; the second five thousand 
four hundred and forty-five, and the last seven 
thousand two hundred and sixty. At either of 
these distances good marketable trees may be 
raised, but we question much whether closer 
planting will not subtract more from the size of 
the trees than will be repaid by the increase of 
numbers arising from closer planting. At all 
events the rows should not be nearer than four 
feet apart; for as the trees increase in size, less 
distance than that will not admit of the passage 
of the horse to plough or harrow them, without 
endangering the limbs of the trees. 

If the trees are planted {or a permanent orchard. 
—The best distance would be eight by three, or 
eight by two. Less than eight feet space between 
the rows will not conveniently admit carts be- 
tween them to gather the leaves, which in the 
setting out of a permanent orchard should always 
be attended to, as it is a matter of the first im- 
portance. And while upon the subject, I will re- 
mark that, if possible, all such orchards should 
be placed on a southern, or southeastern expo- 
sure, and for this simple reason, the obvious pro- 
priety of which will strike every observer: the 
trees thus placed will yield foliage in the spring 
at least two weeks earlier than if situated on a 
northern or northwestern exposure. The morus 
multicaulis tree, from an experience of years, we 
assert, whenever the wood is thoroughly ripened, . 
to be as hardy as the oak, if planted on high, dry 
ground—therefore as foliage and not fruit is the 
object sought in their production, they should be 
placed in that position of all others, the best cal- 
culated to encourage an early putting forth of 
their leaves. 

Time of planting.—The best time is as soon as 
you can put your ground in a state of thorough 
pulverization. 

Preparation of the ground.—It would have been 
better that it had been ploughed in the fall, as fall 
ploughing always conduces to the destruction of 
grass and weeds. But if you neglected so doing, 
take a piece of ground that was in root or corn 
culture last fall, which had been well tended and 
kept clean; plough it deeply ; harrow it thorough- 
Jy ; three harrowings will not hurt it; then roll it 
well, when, if your cuttings, layers, or roots be 
ready, you may lay off your furrows, north and 
south, and proceed to plant. 

Modes of planting. By onebud cuttings.—Cut 
up your branches so as to leave one eye or bud 
upon each piece, and your cuttings are prepared. 
The best method of placing them in the earth, is 
to give them a vertical position, inclining the top 
of the cutting to the north at about an angle of 
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forty-five degrees, placing the bud so as to face 
the south; as you place the cutting in the earth, 
press the soil around it firmly with the fingers and 
thumb, and draw a sufliciency of earth over it to 
cover it from one to one and a half inch deep. 

Another method is to drop them in the furrows 
as you would corn, and cover with the hoe, pres- 
sing down the earth with the flat part of that in- 
strument as you do so. This is the most expedi- 
tious plan, and if care was taken to place the bud 
or eye uppermost, would answer well, and partic- 
ularly where large transplantations are being 
made, as it would save much labor and time. 

By Double-eyed Cuttings.—Cuttings with two 
eyes should be dropped in the furrows at the re- 
quired distance, the eyes or buds uppermost, then 
covered from one and a half to two inches deep 
with finely pulverized earth or mould, which 
should be pressed down with the flat part of the 
hoe. 

By Layers.—By layers is meant, either whole or 
part of either the main stalk or its lateral branch- 
es. I think myself that no layer should be longer 
than eighteen inches, and that, when the stalk is 
thick, not more than three joints should be allowed 
to each layer; and if these were judiciously split, 
so much the better, as each large joint, if proper- 
ly dissected, would yield from two to four trees ; 
but without the person attempting it knows his 
business he had better let it alone. 

By Roots.—The roots should be separated so as 
to leave one or two eyes or buds on the hard 
wood attached thereto. As the hand is about 
putting them in the ground he must with his hoe 
make the furrow sufficiently deep to admit the 
roots so as to cover the buds about an inch or 
two, then press the earth around the roots with 
his feet, and his work will have been completed. 

If it be designed to plant the root with a larger 
portion of hard wood attached, the person layer- 
ing, must be careful to make the hole which re- 
ceives the root, deep enough to admit the root 
being covered two or three inches. 

Roots may either be planted flat or upright ; 
but in either case the earth must be pressed firm- 
ly around them. 

Manures.—Almost any kind of manure will 
answer; but that which is well rotted, is best. A 
compost made of rich mould from the woods, and 
ashes, in proportion of eight parts of the former 
and two of the latter, is well suited to the culture 
of the mulberry. If ashes be not convenient, nine 
parts of mould from the woods and one of lime, 
will be found to answer equally. 

Stable or barnyard manure, in the absence of 
other kinds, spread broadcast and ploughed in 
deeply, may advantageously be used. If the ma- 
nure used be long, a few bushels of lime, say ten 
or fiiteen to the acre, should be spread on the 
ground aiter it is ploughed, previously to its be- 
mg harrowed. 

Ashes from wood, bituminous and anthracite 
coal, we have used withthe best effects. If ashes 
be used, it must be spread on the surface after 
the ground is ploughed and harrowed in. 

Bone dust or ground bones, have been found an 
excellent manure for them; but before bemg used 
they should be mixed with ashes or good rich 
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mould, in the proportion of fifty bushels of the 
first and ten cartloads of each of the latter, and 
suffered to remain in a heap for a day or two be- 
fore being used, in order that the heat may be 
induced to pass off by fermentation. When thus 
prepared, the safest way to use them is to strew 
a small quantity along the furrows with the hand, 
and in covering the cuttings, layers, or roots, it 
will be well to avoid letting either come immedi- 
ately in contact with the mixture. 

Street dirt, the scrapings of roads, or indeed 
any fat earth, will be found eminently useful, as 
the morus multicaulis, like the hog, is not partic- 
ular as to its diet so you give it enough. 

Lime. No matter what kind of manure may 
be applied, a few bushels of this mineral will be 
found a valuable auxiliary. 

Quantities of Manure.—Stable, barnyard ma- 
nure, and compost of mould from the woods— 
twenty double horse-cart loads per acre. 

“lshes. One hundred and fifty bushels per acre. 

Bone Dust and Ashes. Two hundred and fifty 
bushels of the mixture to the acre. 

Street dirt, Scrapings of Roads, &c. 
double horse cart-loads to the acre. 

Plaster of Paris. A bushel to the acre, strew- 
ed over the plants after they are up and in leaf, 
will prove serviceable. 

Lime. Twenty-five bushels to the acre. 

Culture.—The whole art of the culture of the 
morus multicaulis consists in keeping the ground 
entirely free from weeds and grass, and well stir- 
red. As soon asthe mulberries make their ap- 
pearance above the earth and are distinguishable, 
a careful person should go through the patch and 
relieve them by hand of all weeds and grass. As 
soon as this is done let the cultivator be run 
through the furrows so as to root up and destroy 
all noxious vegetation: when the work of the dak: 
tivator has been performed, let your hands, pro- 
vided with good sharp hoes, go from hill to hill, 
and perform the double operation of extirpating 
every vestige of grass and weeds, and lightening 
up the soil so as to receive the benefits of dew, 
sun, rain, and atmosphere. As ofien as the grass 
appears, destroy it with your cultivator or hoe. 
If you do this work early, you will never have 
occasion to use the plough, for the cultivator used 
at the right time will be sufficient. I will con- 
clude by admonishing you not to work your mo- 
rus multicaulis trees after the first of August. 


Twenty 





Tue following stanzas from the Western Messenger embra- 
ces some of the most distinguished names among the Unitarian 
divines. 


A LANDSCAPE. 


_Yes—true. Our preachers are not all named so 

As if they were but blazing, burning lights. 
There isa list of pastors that I know, 

To bring whose names together me delights. 
Long may our churches hold such pastors good, 

And sure, if, like their names, they'll always teach ; 
While Hedge, Field, Dewey, Hill and Wood, 

Bridge, Ripley, Brooks, Wells, Waterston, still preacls, 
And Greenwood, Robbins, Nightingale awake : 
See—what a pastoral seene our pastors 
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ADVICE TO A DAUGHTER. 


WE are accustomed to receive with reverence 
evefy admonition and counsel from the lips and 
pens of our revolutionary fathers, nor can we do 
a wiser thing, than to listen to their advice. The 
following advice of a father to his daughter, is 
from the pen of that distinguished patriot, Patrick 
Henry ; and we commend its careful perusal to 
those of our female readers who have “ just en- 
tered into that state which is replete with happi- 
ness or misery.” It was written by Henry im- 
mediately after the marriage of his daughter. 


My Dear Davenrer—You have just entered 
into that state which is replete with happiness or 
misery. The issue depends upon that prudent, 
amiable, uniform conduct, which wisdom and 
virtue so weney recommend, on the one hand, 
or on that imprudence which a want of reflection 
or passion may prompt on the other. 

You are allied to a man of honor, of talents, 
and of an open, generous disposition. You have 
therefore in your power, all the essential ingredi- 
ents of domestic happiness: it cannot be marred, 
if you now reflect upon that system of conduct 
which you ought invariably to pursue—if you now 
see clearly, the path from which you will resolve 
never to deviate. Our conduct is often the result 
of whim or caprice, often such as will give us 
many a pang, unless we see, beforehand, what is 
always most praiseworthy, and the most essential 
to happiness. 

The first maxim which you should impress 
deeply upon your mind, is, never to attempt to 
control your husband by opposition, by displeas- 
ure, or any other mark of anger. A man of sense, 
of prudence, of warm feelings, cannot, and will 
not, bear an opposition of any kind, which is at- 
tended with an angry look or expression. The 
current of his affections is suddenly stopped; his 
attachment is weakened; he begins to feel a 
mortification the most pungent; he is belittled 
even in his own eyes, and be assured, the wife 
who once excites those sentiments in the breast 
of a husband, will never regain the high ground 
which she might and ought to have retained. 
When he marries her, if he be a good man, he 
expects from her smiles, not frowns; he expects 
to find in her one who is not to control him—not 
to take from him the freedom of acting as his own 
judgement shall direct, but one who will place 
such confidence in him, as to believe that his pru- 
dence is his best guide. - Little things, what in 
reality are mere trifles in themselves, often pro- 
duce bickerings and even quarrels. Never permit 
them to be a subject of dispute ; yield them with 
pleasure, with a smile of affection. Be assured 
that one difference outweighs them all a thousand 
or ten thousand times. A difference with your 
husband ought to be considered as the greatest 
calamity—as one that is to be most studiously 
guarded against; it is a demon which must never 
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But she loses everything; she loses her husband’s 
respect for her virtue, she loses his love, and with 
that, all prospect of future happiness. She creates 


‘her own misery, and then utters idle and silly 


complaints, but utters them in vain. The love of 
a husband can be retained only by the high opin- 
ion which he entertains of his wife’s goodness of 
heart, of her amiable disposition, of the sweetness 
of her temper, of her prudence, of her devotion 
to him. Let nothing upen any occasion ever les- 
sen that opinion. On the contrary, it should aug- 
ment every day: he should have much more rea- 
son to admire her for those excellent qualities 
which will cast a lustre over a virtuous woman 
when her personal attractions are no more. 

Has your husband stayed out longer than you 
expected? When he returns receive him as the 
partner of your heart. Has he disappointed you 
in something you expected, whether of ornament 
or of furniture, or of any conveniency? Never 
evince discontent; receive his apology with 
cheerfulness. Does he, when you are housekeeper, 
invite company without informing you of it, or 
bring home with hima friend? Whatever may 
be your repast, however scanty it may be, how- 
ever impossible it may be to add to it, receive 
them with a pleasing countenance, adorn your 
table with cheerfulness, give to your husband and 
to your company a hearty welcome ; it will more 
than compensate for every other deficiency ; it 
will evince love for your husband, good sense in 
yourself, and that politeness of manners, which 
acts as the most powerful charm! It will give to 
the plainest fare a zest superior to all that luxury 
can boast. Never be discontented on any occa- 
sion of this nature. 

In the next place, as your husband’s success in 
his profession will depend upon his popularity, 
and as the manners of a wife have no little influ- 
ence in extending or lessening the respect and 
esteem of others for her husband, you should take 
care to be affable and polite to the poorest as 
well as the richest. A reserved haughtiness is a 
sure indication of a weak mind and an unfeeling 
heart. 

With respect to your servants, teach them to 
respect and love you, while you expect from them 
a reasonable discharge of their respective duties. 
Never tease yourself, or them, by scolding ; it has 
no other effect than to render them discontented 
and impertinent. Admonish them with a calm 
firmness. 

Cultivate your mind by the perusal of those 
books which instruct while they amuse. Do not 
devote much of your time to novels; there are a 
few which may be useful and improving in giving 
a higher tone to our mora! sensibility; but they 
tend to vitiate the taste, and to produce a disrelish 
for substantial intellectual food. Most plays are, 
of the same cast ; they are not friendly to the 
delicacy which is one of the ornaments of the 
female character. History, geography, poetry, 
moral essays, biography, travels, sermons, and’ 


be permitted to enter a habitation where all) other well-written religious productions, will not; 


should be 
heartfelt affection. 
gain by her opposition or in 






ace, unimpaired confidence, and 
rpogee ne can a woman 
ifference ? Nothing. | virtue. 


fail to enlarge your understanding, to render you, 
a more agrees le companion, and, to exalt your, 
woman devoid of rational’ideas of re- 
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ligion, has no security for her virtue ; it is sacri- 


united to our respective situations. Competency 


ficed to her passions, whose voic , not that of | is necessary ; all beyond that point, isideal. Do 


God, is her only governing principle. Besides, 
in those hours of calamity to which families must 
be exposed, where will she find support, if it be 
not in her just reflections upon that all-ruling 
Providence which governs the universe, whether 
inanimate or animate. 

Mutual politeness between the most intimate 
friends, is essential to that harmony which should 
never be once broken or interrupted. How im- 
portant then is it between man and wife! The 
more warm the attachment, the less will either 
party bear to be slighted, or treated with the 
smallest degree of rudeness or inattention. This 
politeness, then, if it be not in itself a virtue, is 
at least, the means of giving to real goodness a 
new lustre ; it is the means of preventing discon- 
tent, and even quarrels; it is the oil of inter- 
course ; it removes asperities, and gives to every- 
thing a smooth, an even, and a pleasing move- 
ment. 

I will only add, that matrimonial happiness does 
not depend upon wealth ; no, it is not to be found 
in wealth; but in minds properly tempered and 





HYDROPHOBIA. 


Wiruin the last few years, that frightful and 
generally fatal disease, called Hydrophobia, has 
become alarmingly prevalent in this country, es- 
pecially within the vicinities of some of our larger 
cities. Notwithstanding the municipal authori- 
ties have endeavored to prevent the evil by laws 
for the confinement of dogs during certain sea- 
sons of the year, yet painful details of suffering 
and death from the bite of rabid animals have 
frequently been published. As a knowledge of 
the premonitory symptoms of the disease in dogs 
might often prevent fatal catastrophes, we copy 
the following description from the British Cyclo- 






not suppose, however, that I would not advise 
your husband to augment his property by all hon- 
est and commendable means. I would wish to 
see him actively engaged in such a pursuit, be- 
cause engagement, a sedulous employment, in 
obtaining some laudible end, is essential to hap- 
piness. In the attainment of a fortune, by honor- 
able means, and particularly by professional exer- 
tion, a man derives particular satisfaction, in 
self-applause, as well as from the increasin 

estimation in which he is held by those mound 
him. 

In the management of your domestic concerns, 
let prudence and wise economy prevail. Let 
neatness, order, and judgement be seen in all 
your different departments. Unite liberality with 
a just frugality ; always reserve something for 
the hand of charity ; and never Jet your door be 
closed to the voice of suffering humanity. Your 
servants, in particular, will have the strongest 
claim upon your charity; let them be well fed, 
well clothed, nursed in sickness, and never let 
them be unjustly treated. 


pedia, for the benefit of our readers. As the 
symptoms, disease, and results, are everywhere 
the same, this article is equally suitable to this 
country and Great Britain. 


The symptoms of rabies in the dog are the 
following, and are given nearly in the order in 
which they usually appear: An earnest licking, 
or scratching, or rubbing of some particular part ; 
sullenness, and a disposition to hide from obser- 
vation; considerable costiveness and occasional 
vomiting ; an eager search for indigestible sub- 
stances—as bits of thread, hair, straw, and dung. 
The dog becomes irritable; quarrels with his 
companions; eagerly hunts and worries the cat; 
mumbles the hand or foot of his master, or perhaps 
suddenly bites it, and then crouches and asks 
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pardon. As the disease proceeds, the eyes be- 
come red: they have a peculiar bright and fierce 
expression. Some degree of strabismus, or squint- 
ing, very early appears—not the protrusion of the 
memorana nictitans over the eye, which, in dis- 
temper often gives the appearance of squinting, 
but an actual distortion of the eyes; the lid of 
one eye is evidently more contracted than that of 
the other; twitchings occur round that eye; they 
gradually spread over that cheek, and finally over 
the whole face. In the latter stage of the disease, 
that eye frequently assumes a dull green color, 
and at length becomes a mass of ulceration. 
After the second day the dog usually begins to 
lose a perfect control over the voluntary muscles. 
He catches at his food with an eager snap, as if 
uncertain whether he could seize it; and he often 
fails in the attempt. He either bolts his meat al- 
most unchewed, or in the attempt to chew it, suf- 
fers it to drop from his mouth. This want of 
power over the muscles of the jaw, tongue, and 
throat inereases, until the lower jaw becomes de- 
pendent, the tongue protrudes from the mouth, 
and is of a dark and almost black colour. The 
animal is able, however, by a sudden convulsive 
effort, to close his jaws, and to inflict a severe 
bite. The dog is in incessant action; he serapes 
his bed together, disposes it under him in various 
forms, shifts his posture every instant, starts up, 
and eagerly gazes at some real or imaginary ob- 
ject; a peculiar kind of delirium comes on; he 
traces the fancied path of some imaginary object 
floating around him; he fixes his gaze intently 
on some spot in the wall or partition, and sud- 
denly plunges and snaps at it; his eyes then 
close, and his head droops, but the next moment 
he starts again to renewed activity: he is in an 
instant recalled from this delirium by the voice 
of his master, and listens attentively to his com- 
mands; but, as soon as his master ceases to ad- 
dress him, he relapses into his former mental 
wandering. His thirst is excessive, (there is no 
hydrophobia, or fear of water m the dog,) and the 
power over the muscles concerned in deglutition 
being impaired, he plunges his face into the wa- 
ter up to the very eyes, and assiduously, but in- 
effectually attempts to lap. (In Johnson’s Shoot- 
er’s Companion the author observes: “In those 
instances of hydrophobia which have fallen under 
my notice, the animal has always been capable of 
lapping; however, in the disease called dumb 
madness, | have noticed symptoms similar to the 
above.”) His desire to do mischief depends much 
on his previous disposition and habits. He springs 
to the end of his chain; he darts with ferocity at 
some object which he conceives to be within his 
reach; he diligently tears to pieces everything 
about him; the carpet or rug is shaken with sav- 
age violence ; the door or partition is gnawed 
asunder ; and so eager is he in this work of de- 
molition, and so regardless of bodily pain, that he 
not unfrequently breaks one or all of his teeth. 
If he effects his escape, he wanders about, some- 
times merely attacking those dogs which fall in 
his way; and at other times he diligently and 
perseveringly hunts out his prey; he overcomes 
every obstacle to effect his purpose ; and, unless 
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he has been stopped in his march by death, he | 
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returns in about four-and-twenty hours, complete 
ly exhausted to the habitation of his master. He 
frequently utters a short and peculiar how], which, 
if once heard, can rarely be forgotten ; or, if he 
barks, it is with a short, hoarse, inward sound, 
altogether dissimilar from his usual tone. 

In the latter stages of the disease, a viscid sa- 
liva flows from his mouth, with which the surface 
of the water that may be placed before him is 
covered in a few minutes; and his breathing is 
attended with a harsh grating sound, as if impe- 
ded by the accumulation of phlegm in the respi- 
ratory passages. The loss of power over the 
voluntary muscles extends, after the third day, 
throughout his whole frame, and is particularly 
evident in the loins ; he staggers in his gait ; there 
is an uncertainty in all his motions; and he fre- 
quently falls, not only when he attempts to walk, 
but when he stands, balancing himself as well as 
he can. On the fourth or fifth day of the disease, 
he dies, sometimes in convulsions, but more fre- 
quently without a struggle. After death, there 
will invariably be found more or less inflammation 
of the mucous coat of the stomach; sometimes 
confined to the ruge, at other times in patches, 
generally with spots of extravasated blood, and 
occasionally intense, and occupying the whole of 
that viscus. The stomach will likewise contain 
some portion of indigestible matter (hair, straw, 
dung,) and occasionally, it will be completely fi‘l- 
ed and distended by an incongruous mass. The 
lungs will usually present appearances of inflam- 
mation, more intense in one, and generally the 
left lung, than in the other. Some particular 
points and patches will be of a deep colour, while 
the neighboring portions are unaffected. The 
sublingual and parotid glands will be invariably 
enlarged, and there will also be a certain portion 
of inflammation, sometimes intense, and at other 
times assuming only a faint blush, on the edge of 
the epiglottis, or on the rima glottidis, or in the 
angle of the larynx at the back of it. The hydro- 
phobia seems to be spontaneous, and capable of 
being communicated only by certain animals— 
the dog, the wolf, the fox, and the cat. 

All animals which have become rabid by a bite 
do not appear to be able to transmit it to others; 
as the hog, cow, sheep. In regard to man, it is 
not certain whether the disease is communicable 
from the human subject. The hydrophobia is not 
commonly manifested in the time of greatest cold 
or greatest -heat, but usually in March and April 
in wolves, and in May and September in dogs. It 
is rare in very warm or very cold climates. No 
particular cause of the rabies is known; it is a 
mistake to attribute it to a total privation of food, 
as a great number of experiments prove that this 
is not the effect of such a treatment. All obser- 
vations seem to prove the existence of a rabid 
virus, which is more violent when it proceeds 
from wolves than from dogs; as out of a given 
number of persons bitten by a rabid wolf, a great- 
er number will die than out of the same number 
bitten by a dog. The communication of the viru- 
lent hydrophobia by inoculation cannot be denied, 
and is the best proof of the existence of the virus. 
The virus appears to be contained solely in the 
saliva, and does not produce any effect on the 
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healthy skin. _ But if the skin be deprived of the | 
epidermis, or if the virus be applied to a wound, 
the inoculation will take effect. The develop- 
ment of the rabid symptoms is rarely immediate ; 
it seldom takes place before the fortieth or after 
the sixtieth day. It begins with a slight pain in 
the scar of the bite, sometimes attended with a 
chill; if the bite was on the lower limbs, the pain 
extends and reaches the base of the breast, or, if 
on the upper extremities, the throat. The patient 
becomes silent; frightful dreams disturb his sleep ; 
the eyes become brilliant ; pains in the neck and 
throat ensue. These symptoms precede the rabid 
symptoms two or three days. They are followed 
by a general shuddering at the approach of any 
liquid or smooth body, attended with a sensation 
of oppression, deep sighs, and convulsive starts, 
in which the muscular strength is much increas- 
ed. After the rabid fit the patient is able to drink. 
The disposition to bite does not appear to belong 
to any animals except those whose teeth are 
weapons of offence: thus rabid sheep do not bite, 
though they butt furiously. A foamy, viscid slaver 
is discharged from the mouth; the deglutition of 
solid matters is difficult; the respiration hard ; 
the skin warm, burning, and afterward covered 
with sweat; the pulse strong. The fits are often 


followed by a syncope; they return at first every | 


few hours, then at shorter intervals, and death 
takes place generally on the second or third day. 

A great number of applications have been rec- 
ommended, but without success. The treatment 
of the disease is of two sorts: the one consists in 
preventing its development; the other in check- 
ing its progress. The former consists in cauter- 
izing the wound with iron heated to a white heat, 
the pain of the cautery being less as the temper- 
ature is greater. The cautery is preferable to 
the use of lotions, liniments, &e., but it should be 
employed within twelve hours after the bite. It 
has been said that, in patients who were about to 
become rabid, several little pustules filled with a 
serous matter appeared under the tongue, the 
opening of which would prevent the disease ; but 
this is not well established. A mode of treatment 
which has in many cases been attended with suc- 
cess must now be adverted to. It eoypsisis in the 
application of a cupping-glass to the lacerated 
part, which, by forming a vacuum over the wound, 
prevents the virus being imbibed, and taken into 
the system. It will be obvious that the applica- 
tion of the cupping instrument must speedily fol- 
low the infliction of the wound, and, when the 
poison is brought to the surface, the knife or cau- 
tery may be resorted to. Various remedies have 
been prescribed for the cure of a declared hydro- 

hobia. Bleeding, even to syneope, appears to 
a produced the greatest effect, but without 
complete success. Preparations of opium admain- 
istered internally or by injection, mercurial fric- 
tions, belladonna, emetics, sudorifics, purgatives, 
&c., have been tried ineffectually. Yet the phy- 
sician should not despair, as a remedy which has 
failed in one case may succeed in another. Above 
all, the patient should be treated gently, and his 
sufferings alleviated by consulting his comfort as 
much as possible; and the attendants should not 
forget that there is no instance of the rabies hav- 
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THE NEW INDIAN EMPIRE. 


PropaB.y no event has occurred in the progress 
of our country, since the establishment of the 
Federal government, more interesting in itself, or 
fraught with more important consequences, than 
the settlement of the native tribes beyond the 
western limits of the Union. There are now in 
the territory set apart by congress for their per- 
manent residence, about ninety-five thousand In- 
dians, belonging to twenty-two sepaiate tribes, 
and speaking as many different languages. About 
twenty thousand of the whole number belong to 
tribes native to the soil. But the estimate does 
not include the wild Indians of the prairie or the 
mountains, or those residing north of the Mis- 
souri, or around the sources of the Mississippi, as 
all of these are without the limits of the terri- 
tory. 

The average breadth of the territory is some- 
thing over two hundred miles, and its length 
about six hundred. It contains an area of about 
eighty millions of the public land, and is healthy, 
well-watered, sufficiently timbered, and a great 
deal of it remarkably fertile, and is well adapted 
for agricultural and pastoral purposes. Lead ore, 
iron ore, coal, and salt springs have been discov- 
ered in it. And it is said that all who reside there 
are well pleased with their situation. 

Some few of these, the Choctaws, the Chicka- 
saws, the Cherokees, have, to some extent, writ- 
ten laws for the internal government of their re- 
spective tribes. ‘The Delawares are about imita- 
ting their example. With these exceptions, the 
whole of these ninety-five thousand Indians, divi- 
ded into upward of twenty tribes, who speak 
different languages, and many of whom entertain 
for each other mutual hereditary animosities, 
have for their government no international law. 
It is manifestly both the duty and the policy of 
our government to provide against the possible 
consequences of this criti¢al state of things. And 
it was with that view that the senate once pass- 
ed a bill for a Territorial Government, to be 
framed by a convention of the tribe themselves, 
requiring only that the superintendent or gov- 
ernor should be appointed by the president and 
senate, and that the laws should be approved by 
the president, and providing for the appointment 
by the ludians of one Indian delegate to congress. 
Wee trust the subject will be resumed and success- 
fully prosecuted at the next session of congress. 

Much Waluable information concerning the con- 
dition and prospects of these tribes is given ina 
work entitled “An Annual Register of Indian Af- 
fpirs in the Indian Territory,” by the Rev. Isaac 
M‘Coy, who has devoted the last twenty years of 
his life to their improvement. It appears by this 
work that the best informed and civilized are the 
Choctaws, the Cherokees, and Creeks. Many of 
them have learned our language, our religion, our 
literature, our agricultural pursuits, and mechanic 
arts. Some of them studied our forms of govern- 
ment, and have organized their government for 
the respective tribes in imitation of ours. They 
have printing-presses among them; they publish 
newspapers in the English and Indian languages. 
They print their school-books, and almanacs, &c. 

We quote brief notices of three of the most 
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“They are improving in civilization and com-| ry in legislative bodies, and the vote is given by 
fort. Their houses and fields indicate a good de-| rising. The preliminary of a law is, ‘Be it enact- 


gree of industry. Many have large farms. They 
own much live stock, such as horses, cattle, 
sheep, and swine ; are pretty well supplied with 
farming utensils. They own about six hundred 
negro slaves. 

“They own three flouring-mills, two cotton- 
gins, eighty-eight looms, and two hundred and 
twenty spinning-wheels. They have thirteen na- 
tive merchants, besides white men engaged in the 
same business. 

“Tn respect to civilization, there is great dif- 
ference among them. Some have fully adopted 
the habits of civilized men; many are in com- 
fortable circumstances in life; and some may be 
said to be wealthy. From these more favorable 
circumstances all grades of condition exist, down 
to the Indian who is advanced but little in civili- 
zation. ; 

“The best evidence of the improving condition 
of the Choctaws is seen in an entire change in 
their government, which they have effected, from 
the barbarous to the civilized. We cannot now 
assemble chiefs and headmen among them, and 
transact business with them relating to their peo- 
ple, as is the custom among uncivilized tribes. 
The system of chieftaincies has been abolished. 

“The tribe denominates itself ‘The Choctaw 
Nation.’ It has adopted a written constitution of 
government, similar to the constitution of the 
United States. Theirdeclaration of rights secures 
to al] equal privileges, liberty of conscience, ex- 
cluding all religious tests; it secures trial by jury ; 
and, in a word, it provides for all that is felt to 
be necessary in the incipient stages of political 
existence. The constitution may be amended by 
the national council. 

“Their country is divided into four judicial 
districts. Three of these annually elect, by pop- 
ular vote, each, nine members of the national 
council, and the fourth eleets, by the same mode, 
thirteen members—in all forty. These are allow- 
ed three dollars a day, while engaged in legisla- 
ting. Within each district an officer, denomina- 
ted a chief, is elected for the term of four years. 
The national council meets annually on the first 
Monday in October. It consists of forty mem- 
bers, the necessary clerks, a_ light-horseman, 
(sergeant-at-arms,) and doorkeeper. It is also at- 
tended by the chiefs, who have an honorary seat 
provided for them by the side of the speaker, but 
they have no voice in debate in council. Their 
signatures are necessary to the passage of a law. 
They may veto an act, but it may become a law 
by the concurrence of two thirds ef the council, 
notwithstanding. The council is styled ‘'The 
General Council of the Choctaw Nation.’ It 
adopts by-laws for its government while im ses- 
sion; it elects a speaker and other requisite offi- 
cers, and appoints appropriate committees to ad- 
just matters for legislation. All writings are in 
English, but are read off in the Choctaw language. 
Each member, when about to speak, rises, and 
respectfully addresses the speaker, ae the 
Choctaw word for speaker adding the syllable ma, 
which nearly corresponds with the English mr. 
or sir, ‘The question is put in the form customa- 





ed by the General council of the Choctaw Nation.’ 
In future the constitution and laws will be printed 
in both the Choctaw and English languages. By 
the constitution, the government is composed of 
four departments, viz.; legislative, executive, ju- 
dicial, and military. Three judges are elected by 
the people in each district, who hold inferior and 
superior courts within their respective districts. 
The light-horsemen in each district perform the 
duties of sheriffs, and the sum of two hundred 
dollars per annum is allowed to each district for 
their compensation. An act has recently been 
passed for the organization of the militia. 

‘Individual Indians have frequently become 
civilized, and subject to the laws of white men; 
but the Choctaws furnish the first instance among 
the aboriginal tribes of America of self-govern- 
ment, divested of the barbarous customs which 
belong to the savage state.” 

A. company of three thousand Cherokees, it ap- 
pears by Mr. M‘Coy’s work, emigrated in 1817, 
upward of twenty years ago, and instead of pur- 
suing the chase, as avas expected, turned their 
attention, under the advice of the excellent mis- 
sionaries, to agriculture, and the arts of civilized 
life. eir present state is thus described :— 

“They own numerous salt springs, three of 
which are worked by Cherokees. The amount of 
salt manufactured, is probably about one hundred 
bushels per day. 

“They also own two lead-mines. The salt- 
works and their lead-mines are in the eastern 
portion of their country ; and all the settlements 
yet formed are within this eastern portion, which 
embraces about two and a half millions of acres. 

“Like the Choctaw, the Cherokee nation em- 
braees all conceivable conditions between refine- 
ment, intelligence, and wealth, and the opposite 
extremes, but little removed from the original 
state. Phe earlier emigrants are, perhaps, in a 
more comfortable condition than the same pro- 
portion of any other tribe within. the territory. 
But with the large accession of Jate emigrants, 
there has necessarily been an augmentation of 
uncomfortableness. 

Some of them own immense herds of cattle. 
We counted upward of two hundred at one time 
wiinin sight, grazing on the prairies, belonging 
to one man; and it was thought he owned about 
one hundred more. It was thought by some in- 
telligent white men in their country, that within 
five years past they had sold between six and 
seven thousand head of. cattle. 

“ They own about three thousand horses, fifteen 
thousand hogs, six thousand sheep, one hundred 
and ten wagons, ploughs, spinning-wheels, and 
two-hundred and eighty looms. They cultivate 
all kinds of vegetables, and grain, enclose their 
fields, have good log dwellings, plainly furnished, 
have several merchants and physicians, and have 
other social privileges and enjoyments equal to 
the white settlers. 

“ Agriculture is the principal pursuit of all. 
The Creeks sell, annually, from $20,000 to $25,000 
worth of. corn, beside produce of other kinds to 
a considerable amount.” Newark Sentinel of Freedom. 
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Apollo Musagetes with an improved form of Lyre, taken from a Grecian Statue. 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. | It matters not what may be its origin—whether 


Or all the sciences, calculated to elevate the | used to relieve the fatigue of a march or of labor, 
intellectual powers, refine the social feelings and |to enable many to utter the same tones in con- 
affections, strengthen the bonds of all the social | junction with those of one, or whether it may be 
referred mainly to that spirit and love of classifi- 
cation and order which is so universally operative 


relations, and add a large quota to the sum total 
of human happiness, none can claim a higher rank 
than the science of music. Nor is any science so | among mankind, it is certain that the love of rhythm 
universally prevalent. The savage of our western | is one of the most general principles of the human 
wilderness, the barbarian of northern Asia, the | soul; pervading all tribes, all ages, all classes ; 
wild tribes of the torrid deserts, and the unculti- | alleviating labor, and cheering the heart. The 
vated children of the isles of Oceanica, all have | Grecian mythology, the mysterious theology of 
some practical notions of music, however rude | ancient Egypt, and India, as well as the pure and 
and uncultivated it may be, as well as the polish- 





glorious religion of Christianity, all have made 
ed American or European. It springs from a feel- | this science subservient to their several causes ; 
ing deeply planted in the human breast, suscepti- | for it can command almost absolute sovereignty 
ble alike in the infant, and the adult barbarian, | over the intellectual as well as moral powers and 
which soon associates itself with tones or|sympathies of man, When religion would sooth 
rhythm. ‘the ‘turbulent passions of the human heart, and 
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VARIOUSLY CONSTRUCTED LYRES. 


a, Grecian Lyre ; 6, Roman Lyre, from a coin of Nero; ¢, Lyre of Timotheus; d, Lyre from a Jewish Shekel of 
Simon Maccabeas; de, Roman Lyres; f, form and-mode of using the Pleetrum. 
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win it from its natural depravity, music becomes 
an efficient finite aid in carrying out its holy pur- 
poses. When war rears its horrid front, and with 


“ Bristling bayonets and iron heel,” 


goes forth at the bidding of Carnage and Desola- 
tion, music is made the companion of the bloody 
minister, not to sooth, but to awaken every 
courageous energy, and to urge man on to deeds 
of noble daring. 

To give a history of music, would be to record 
the progress of man from the time of the first 
choral hymn of creation, when “the morning 
stars sang together,” until the present time, when 
the art has attained to its greatest perfection. 
Wherever we find music, even in its rudest state, 
we also find instruments ; and there can be little 
doubt that vocal and instrumental music are nearly 
or quite coeval. Instruments serve as a pleasing 
accompaniment, and in all ages they have afforded 
exquisite pleasure to the great family of man, 
whether exhibited in the sterile harmony of the 
Pandean pipe, or the overwhelming chorus of the 
magnificent organ. 

Like a few other sciences which seem to have 
been coeval with man, the chronological history 
of music and musical instruments, is lost in the 
labyrinths of fable. Even the Jewish chronicles, 
the most ancient authorities acknowledged by the 
Christian world, afford no positive data respecting 
their invention, but only mention the use of mu- 
sical instruments as a matter of common occur- 
rence, In the Scriptures, many musical instru- 
ments are mentioned, as well as the employment 
of the human voice for the purpose of harmony. 
It is recorded, that Jubal the son of Lamech, 
played on musical instruments before the deluge. 
He is called the “father of all such as handle the 
harp (kinnor) and organ.” 





Supposed forms of the organ of Jubal. 


Moses sent up a song of gratitude to Jehovah 
the moment that the deliverance of the children 
of Israel was effected; Laban complained that 
at the private departure of Jacob he could not 
seud him away “with songs, with tabret, and 
with kinnor.” Jephthah’s daughter met her father 
with dancing and playing upon the /abref’s and 
David, the “ sweet singer of Israel,’ was selected 
by Saul to comfort him. “David took a kinnor, 
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and played with his hands; so Saul was refresh- 
ed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.” One of the oldest songs, accompa- 
nied by instrumental music, extant, of which we 
have any record, is that which Miriam sung, after 
the passage of the Red sea. 

Of the kinnor, generally translated harp, 
there is a diversity of opinion, but the one most 
generally received is, that by it is meant the /yre, 
or harp, or any stringed instrument of that char- 
acter. In the Septuagint and the Vulgate, kinnor 
is so rendered, that the name is equivalent to that 
given by the Greeks and Romans to different 
forms of lyres, of which there were many. Such 
being the case, we have given, on a preceding 
page, a pictorial representation of such as are 
found among ancient paintings and sculptures. 

The various forms here given, represent the 
smaller kind of lyre or harp, intended to be car- 
ried in the hand, and so light that the player 
might dance diring his performance. Whether 
the ancients, particularly the Greeks and Romans, 
had harps like the moderns, large, heavy, and 
resting on the ground when played, is very doubt- 
ful; for, in almost every instance where mention 
is made of this instrument, it is described as being 
taken in the hand, when played. The Egyptians, 
however, had large harps, as is evident from pre- 
served paintings and sculptures, a description. of 
which we shall give in a future number. 

We have alluded to Jubal as the inventor of the 
kinnor and organ, or rather as the “father of such 
as handle” them. This is the earliest mention 
made of musical instruments. Nowhere in the 
Pentateuch is the kinnor again mentioned, but in 
I. Samuel we find. that the prophet foretold Saul 
that he should meet a company of prophets,. 
“coming down from the high place, with a psal- 
tery, a tabret, and a pipe, and a kinnor.” Then it 

is noticed as used by private persons, shepherds, 
with a belief that it had a powerful influence over 
the: human passions, and for that purpose David 
was employed to play before Saul, as previously 
noticed. From David’s time, whose example as 
sultan, no doubt recommended it to general use, 
the kinnor is frequently mentioned. It was one 
of the leading mstruments in the orchestra of the: 
tabernacle, anf also in the temple in the time of 
Solomon. Eusebius, one of the early Christian 
fathers, says that David always carried his lyre 
with him, to sooth him in his many afflictions, and 
to sing praises to God. He is also said to have 
generally been in the tabernacle with his kinnor 
among the prophets, and sang and played as the 
inspiration came upon him. 
In I. Kings ‘an intimatfon is given of the m 
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for he was one of the few whose efforts to im- 
rove ended but with his life; who had been 
Sed to say, that he never began a picture with- 
out a determination to make it his best; and 
| whose unceasing progress almost justified the 
“hung upon the willows ;” and so celebrated were | maxim he was so fond of repeating continually, that 
the Hebrews in the use of this instrument, that | ‘nothing is denied to well-directed industry.” 
their conquerors bade them sing their native Having thus early, to speak in the strong language 
oe, agnatmmeniais elite die: taekl Meena of Johnson, borne down all opposition before him, 
endl: me. P 8 and left emulation panting behind, and obtained, 
Hebrews it was played by females as well as as the summit of human felicity, possession of the 
males, and was used at feasts, or on occasions of | first place, little remains to be said of him, till his 
mourning, for its tones might be cheerful or sad, style, and some of his particular works, come un- 
as the occasion might require. These are the 


der consideration, but that he was one whom the 

oe ' . , | most rare and enviable prosperity could not spoil; 

principal facts concerning the Aarp or lyre, which ee e 
sacred history affords; and we shall base further 


his whole life, to the time of the failure of his 
sight, being passed in the diligent and unwearied 
remarks on this ‘subject upon the authority of 
profane writers. Other musical instruments will 


pursuit of his art, at once his business and his 
be noted in their proper place. 


rial of which the harp was composed, It says 
that Solomon made harps (kinnoreth) of the al- 
mug-trees, and also psalteries for the singing. 
It was the harp which the captives at Babylon 












































pleasure, uninterrupted by sickness or misfortune. 
The hours necessary for relaxation were chiefly 
spent in the company of his numerous friends and 
acquaintance ; these were invited about him as 
well on system as from inclination; for, finding 
his professional pursuits debarred him the com- 
mon and regular modes of study, he adopted this 
as an agreeable method of gaining at the same 
time knowledge and amusement: hence at his 
table, for above thirty years, were occasionally 
assembled all the taste, talents, and genius of the 
three kingdoms; men who were remarkable for 
their attainments in literature or the arts, for their 
exertions in the pulpit or at the bar, in the senate 
or the field. As an author, a character in which 
he appears scarcely Jess eminent than that of a 
painter, we probably owe his exertions to his sit- 
uation in the Royal Academy of Arts, in the in- 
stitution of which, in the year 1769, he had a 
principal share ; and, being unquestionably of the 
first rank in his profession, he was unanimously 
elected the president. This circumstance cer- 
tainly did not a little contribute to the increase 
and establishment of his fame ; nor did the acade- 
my derive less credit from the admirable works 
which he continued yearly to exhibit in it, con- 
sisting chiefly of portraits; though he rarely suf- 
fered a season to pass in which he did not bring 
forward one or more fine specimens of his pow- 
ers in history. 

From the years 1769 to 1790, inclusive, it ap 
pears that he sent no less than two hundred and 
forty-four pictures to the exhibition. Soon after 
his election, the king, to give dignity to the new 
institution, conferred on him the honor of knight- 
hood. His assiduity and love for his profession, 
left him little leisure, and less inclination; to make 
excursions into the country. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he spent a few days at his villa on Rich- 
mond-hill, and visited at different times the seats 
of the noblemen and gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance, from whence he was always glad to return 
to the practice of his profession, and the enjoy- 
ment of that intellectual society, of which, like 
his friend Johnson, he justly considered London 
as the headquarters. In the summer of 1781, 
with a view of examining critically the works of 
the celebrated masters of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools, he made the tour of Holland and Flan- 
ders. An account of this journey, written by 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Tus celebrated English historical and portrait 
ainter was born at Plympton, near Plymouth, in 
Deceusdiies, in 1723, and died'in 1792, aged sixty- 
nine. He was the son of the Rev. Samuel Rey- 
nolds, who, intending his son for the church, be- 
stowed upon him a suitable education. He re- 
moved to Oxford, where he took his degrees in 
arts; but having a great taste for drawing, he re- 
solved to make painting his profession, and ac- 
cordingly was placed under Hudson the portrait 
painter. About 1749, he went to Italy, in company 
with the honorable Mr. Keppel, his early friend 
and patron, where he studied the works of the 
most illustrious masters for three years. On his 
return from Italy, he hired a large house in New- 
port street ; and the first specimen he gave of his 
abilities is said to have been a boy’s head in a 
turban, richly painted in the style of Rembrandt, 
which so attracted Hudson’s attention, that he 
called every day to see it in its progress; and 
perceiving at last n° trace of his own manner left, 
he exclaimed, “By G—d, Reynolds, you don’t 
paint so well as when you left England!” A whole- 
length portrait of Admiral Keppel, which he paint- 
ed soon after, drew on him universal admiration, 
and he was at once considered to be at the head 
of the profession in portrait painting. ‘This, in- 
deed, when the state of the art at that time is ad- 
verted to, cannot be deemed any great praise ; and 
the man who could unite to-a dignified resem- 
blance of the head an endless variety of spirited 
and graceful attitudes, picturesque back-grounds, 
novel and striking efforts of light and shade, with 
a voluptuous richness and harmony of color, was 
certainly entitled to much more. It must not, 
however, be understood, that his performances at 
that time possessed those excellences to the de- 
gree in which we find them in his latter works ; 
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himself, containing much excellent criticism ms} Meena and splendor of coloring from the cir- 
the works of Rubens, Vandyk, Rembrandt, &c., in| cumstance of his eye passing to them from the 
the churches and different collections at Antwerp, | cold white paper ; but as he also remarked on his 
Brussels, Ghent, the Dusseldorp Gallery, and at | return the first time, that his own pictures wanted 
Amsterdam, has been lately published with the | force, and it was observed that he painted with 
rést of his works ; the tour closes with a masterly- | more depth and brilliancy of color afterward, is it 
drawn character of Rubens. not more probable that the difference of the im- 

In 1783, in consequence of the emperor’s sup-| pression he felt from the sight of Rubens’s pic- 
pression of some religious houses, he again visit- | tures, was owing to his having accustomed his 
ed Flanders, purchased some pictures by Rubens, eye in the meantime to a greater force and rich- 
and devoted several more days to the contempla- | ness in his own works? In the same year, 1783, 
tion and further investigation of the performances | Mr. Mason’s Translation of Du Fresnoy’s Art of 
of that great man. He is said to have remarked | Painting was published, with notes subjoined by 
that Rubens’s pictures, on his first visit, seemed | Sir J. Reynolds, consisting chiefly of practical 
more vividly colored than they did on the second, | observations, and explanations of the rules !aid 
which he attributed to his having held his note-| cown by the author of the poem; and in the year 
book in his hand on the former occasion, for the | following, on the death of Ramsay, he was sworn 
purpose of writing down his observations, sup-| principal painter in ordinary to his majesty, in 
posing that the pictures derived an additional! which office he continued to his death. For a 
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Statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Westminster Abbey. 
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Young Samuel, by Reynolds. 


very long period, as has been before remarked, he | 
had enjoyed an almost uninterrupted state of good 
health (to which the custom of standing to paint, 
introduced by him, may be supposed in some de- 
gree to have contributed,) except that in the year 
1782, he was for a short time afflicted by a para- 
lytic stroke. A few weeks, however, perfectly 
restored him, and he suffered no inconvenience 
from it afterward. But in July, 1789, while he 
was painting the portrait of Lady Beauchamp, he 
found his sight so much affected, that it was with 
difficulty he could proceed in his work ; and not- 
withstanding every assistance that could be pro- 
enred, he was in a few months totally deprived of 
the use of his left eye. After some struggles, he 
determined, lest his remaining eye should suffer, 
to paint no more; and though he was thus de- 
prived of a constant employment and amusement, 
he retained his usual spirits, and partook of the 
society of his friends with apparently the same 
pleasure he had been accustomed to do: and was 
still amused by reading or hearing others read to 
him. In October, 1791, however, his spirits be- 
gan to fail him, and he became dejected from an 
apprehension that an inflamed tumor which took 
place over the eye that was lost, might occasion 
the destruction of the other also. This dejection 
Vou. VIIL—4 
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might, nevertheless, in a great degree, be the ef- 
fect of a much more dangerous malady, with 
which he began to be afflicted; but which, as he 
could neither explain to his physicians the nature, 
nor point out the seat of it, many believed to be 
imaginary, and he was counselled to shake it off 
by exertion. About a fortnight before his death 
only, his liver was discovered to be diseased ; and 
the inordinate growth of it, as appeared after his 
decease, had incommcded all the functions of life. 
Of this disorder, which he bore with great forti- 
tude, he died, after a confinement of near three 
months, at his house in Leicester Fields, on 
Thursday evening, February 23, 1792. 

In his stature Sir Joshua Reynolds was rather 
under the middle size, of a florid complexion, 
roundish, blunt features, and a lively pleasing as- 
pect ; not corpulent, though somewhat inclined to 
it, but extremely active. With manners uncom- 
monly polished and agreeable, he possessed a 
constant flow of spirits, which rendered him at all 
times a most desirable companion ; always ready 
to be amused; and to contribute to the amuse- 
ment of others, and anxious to receive informa- 
tion on every subject that presented itself; and 
though he had been deaf almost from the time of 
his return from Italy, yet by the aid of an ear- 
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trumpet he was enabled to partake of the conver- 
sation of his friends with great facility and con- 
venience. On Satu rday, the third of March, his 
remains were interred in the crypt of St. Paul’s s, 
sear the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren, with every 
honour that could be shown to worth and genius 
by an enlightened nation; a great number of the 
most distinguished persons attending the funeral 
ceremony, his pall being supperted by three dukes, 
two marquises, and five other noblemen. 

In many respects, both as a man and a painter, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds cannot be too much praised, 
studied, and imitated, by every one who wishes 
to attain the like eminence. His incessant indus- 
try, never wearied into despondency by miscar- 
riage, or elated into neglect by success, has al- 
ready been noticed; in addition to which it may 
be further said, that when the man went abroad, 
he did not leave the painter at home: he practised 
his profession everywhere else, as well as in his 
painting-room All nature and all art were his 
academy ; and his mind was constantly awake, 
ever on the wing, comprehensive, vigorous, dis- 
criminating, and retentive. With taste to perceive 
all the varieties of the picturesque, judgment to 
select, and skill to combine what would serve his 
purpose, few have ever been empowered by na- 
ture to do move from the funds of his own genius, 
and none ever endeavored more to take advantage 
of the labors of others, in making a splendid and 
useful collection on which no expense was spared ; 
his house was filled to the remotest corner with 
casts from the antique, pictures, statues, drawings, 
and prints, by the various masters of all the dif- 
ferent schools and nations. Those he looked upon 
as his library, with this advantage, that they deco- 
rated at the same time that they instructed. They 
claimed his attention ; objects at once of amuse- 
ment, of study, and of competition. Beautiful 
and seducing as his style undoubtedly was, it can- 
not be recommended in so unreserved a manner 
as his industry both in study and practice. Col- 
oring was evidently his first excellence, to which 
all others were more or less sacrificed; and 
thongh in splendor and brilliancy he was exceed- 
ed by Rubens and Paul Veronese, in force and 
depth by Titian and Rembrandt, and in freshness 
and truth by Velasquez and Vandyk, yet perhaps 
he possessed a more exquisite combination of all 
these qualities, and that peculiarly his own, than 
is to be found in the works of any of those cele- 
brated masters. In history he does not appear to 

ossess much fertility of invention; as, whenever 
he has introduced a striking figure, it may com- 
monly be traced and found to belong to some of 
his predecessors ; and, at the utmost, he-can only 
be allowed the merit of skilful adaptation: but in 
portrait, the variety of his attitudes and back- 
grounds is unequalled by any painter, ancient or 
modern, and that variety is generally accompa- 
nied with grace in the turn of his figures, and 
dignity in the airs of his heads. Drawing, as he 
himself candidly confesses, was the part of the 
art in which he was most defective; and from a 
desire perhaps to hide this defect, with an over- 
solicitude to produce a superabundant richness of 
effect, he was too frequently tempted to fritter 
his lights, and cut up his composition, particular- 
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ey 
ly if it happened to be large, into many parts; in 

his smaller histories, however, where he had only 
a few heads to manage, and in portraits, his com- 
position, both with regard to adaptation and con- 
trast of lines, and the disposition of the masses 
of light and shadow, is often very excellent. In 
execution, though he w anted the firmness and 
breadth necessary to the highest style of the art, 
the spirit and sweetness of ‘his touch were admi- 
rable, and would have been more remarkable had 
he been more a master of drawing: but not being 
readily able to determine his forms, he was obliged 
to go over and over the same part, till some of the 
vivacity of his handling was frequently lost: his 
labor, however, was never w holly lost, for he add- 
ed to the force and harmony of his picture by 
every repetition. 





WONDERS AND MURMURS.—Miss Hatt. 


SrranceE that the wind should be left so free 
To play with a flower or tear a tree ; 

To range or ramble where’er it will, 

And as it lists be fierce or still ; 

Above and around to breathe of life, 

Or to mingle the earth and sky in strife ; 
Gently to whisper with morning’s light, 

Yet to growl like a fettered fiend at “night, 
Or to love and cherish and bless to-day, 

What to-morrow it ruthlessly rends away ! 


Strange that the sun should call into birth 

All the fair flowers and fruits of earth, 

Then bid them perish and see them die, 

While they cheer the soul and gladden the eye ; 
At morn its child is the prime of spring, 

At night a shrivelled and loathsome thing ; 
To-day there is hope and life in his breath, 
To-morrow it shrinks to a useless death; 
Strange doth it seem that the sun should joy 
To give birth alone that it may destroy 


Stranze that the ocean should come and go, 
With its daily and nightly ebb and flow— 

To bear on its placid breast at morn 

The bark that ere night should be tempest-torn ; 
Or cherish it all the way it must roam, 

To leave it a wreck within sight of home; 

To smile as the mariner’s toils are o'er, 

Then wash the dead to his cottage-door, 

And gently ripple along the strand, 

To watch the widow behold him land. 


But, stranger than all, that man should die 

When his plans are formed and his hopes are high! 
He walks a lord of the earth to-day, 

And the morrow beholds him part of its clay ; 

He is born in sorrow and cradled in pain, 

And from youth to age it is labor in vain ; 

And all that seventy years can show r 

Is that wealth is trouble, and wisdom wo; 

That he treads a path of care and strife, 

Who drinks the poisoned cup of life. 


Alas ! if we murmur, at things like these, 

Which reflection tells us are wise decrees— 

That the wind is not ever a gentle breath— 

That the sun is often the bearer of death— 

That the ocean-wave is not always still— 

And that life is checkered with good and ill: 

If we know, ’t is well such change should be, 
What do we learn from the things we see? 

That an erring and sinning child of dust 

Should not wonder nor murmur, but hope and trust. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF NATCHEZ. 
From the Western Messenger. 
BY MANN BUTLER. 
(Continued.) 


From this period (1788--9 
within the writer’s reach, w orthy of record ; 
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Spain, which indeed, was, at a later period, effect- 
ed: (Pitkin’s U. S. 11, 484, 485.) But when 
bribery and intrigue had failed in Kentucky, and 
signally to the honor and fidelity of that patriotic 
portion of our country, procrastination in its 
most provoking and Spanish form, was resorted 
to. In 1796, Andrew Ellicott was, in pursuance 


,) nothing occurs, | of the Spanish treaty, appointed by the govern- 
until | ment of the United States, to survey and mark 


the negociation of the first Spanish treaty, that of |the boundary between them and Spain on the 


Lorenzo el Real. 


This was effected on the twen- | south. 


On the second of February, 1797, after 


ty-sev enth of October, 1795, and provided for run- | tedious delays, ow ing to the severity of the wenty 


ning the boundary line, betw een the United States 
and Spain, along the northernmost part of the 
parallel of thirty-one degrees. This terminated, 
it might well be supposed, all further hopes, on 
the part of the Spaniards, to retain the southwest- 
ern portion of our confederacy. How pertina- 
ciously Spain clung to these hopes, from the ear- 
liest buddings of the American Revolution, should 
be familiar to every American citizen, alive to) 
the honor and interests of our republic. This 
eagerness had manifested itself through Count | 
Lucern, the French minister to the Old Congress ; 
in pi ressing on 1.:2f body, 1 in conformity with his | 
instructions—l1. that “the United States extend to | 
the westward zo farther than the settlements were | 
permitted by the British proclamation of 1763; 2, 
that the United States do nof consider themselves 
as having any right to navigate the Mississippi, | 
no territory belonging to them being situate 
thereon ; 3, that the settlements east of the lis- 
Sissippl, (embracing the present states of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, which were prohib ited as 
above,) are possessions of the crown of Great 
Britain, and proper objects which the arms of 
Spain may be employed for the purpose of making 
a permanent conquest for the Spanish crown ; | 
(Pitkin’s U. S. 11, 92.) Spain did so employ her 
arms, as has been seen, and re-conquered Florida, 
(as it had been subdivided, under the British gov- 
ernment, into East and West,) as far north as the 
Natchez. The preliminary treaty of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain of the 
thirtieth November, 1753, however, (which pre- 
ceded that negotiated between the latter power 
and Spain,) extended the United States to thirty- 
one degrees north, and thus limited the Spanish 
acquisition of Florida. ‘This limitation though 
acknowledged by Spain in the treaty of 1795, was, 
nevertheless, not executed, until every art of in- 
trigue and procrastination was exhausted. In the 
first place it was attempted to bribe the Kentuck- 
ians into arms against the rest of the confederacy 
and to “form a government wholly unconnected 
with that of the United States:” (Journal of the 
H. of Rep. for Ky. 1806--7.) Nor were offers of 
money and arms wanting, on the Spanish side of 
these intrigues, to tempt the brave and patriotic 
woodsmen of that noble state, to forget the ties 
of kindred and freedom, which bound them.to the 
rest of their country. No doubt the French hos- 
tility to the United States stimulated those pro- 
ceedings of the Spanish authorities; for the 
French: republic was, at that time, not only in very 
ill temper toward the United States; but it had 
likewise some expectation, according to Mr. Mon- 
roe, of reacquiring her alienation of Lousiana to 





er, Ellicott arrived at New Madrid. Here, he 
was very ceremoniously informed by the Span- 
ish commandant, that orders had been given by 
Governor Carondelet, to stop any American 
from descending “ till ‘the posts were evacuated.” 
| Similar difficulties were presented at the Chicka- 
ew Bluffs, (now Memphis in Tenn.) and Nogales 
or Walnut Hills, (now Vicksburgh.) They were, 
|however, evaded by the American officers, and 
 inderutation of their descent of the river and offi- 
cial business was forwarded to Gayoso De Lewas, 
ithen governor of the Natchez. In consequence 
of this intelligence, that Spanish officer replied i in 
a letter congratulating the American commission- 
‘er upon his arrival, but requesting him to Jeave 
| his escort of some thirty soldiers under the com- 
| mand of Lieutenant Pope, “about the mouth of 
the Bayou Pierre.” On the twenty-third, Ellicott 
‘reached Natchez, informed Gayoso of it, and de- 
'sired the appointment of aninterview. ‘The note 
| was courteously answered, but no interview fix- 
‘ed. The American commissioner then wrote to 
ithe superior officer at New Orleans, Governor 
|Carondelet, with the same result. He was not, 
‘however, at all daunted at this discouraging open- 
ing of his mission, but took post upon the top of 
rja hill north of Nate hez, about a quarter of a mile 
|from the Spanish fort. —Here an incident oceur- 
red, characteristic of the whole negociation,. 
Ww hen Mr. Ellicott had fixed his quarters, he or- 
dered the American flag to be hoisted. This 
ce which is permitted every consul i» 2 
| 


foreign country, and wnich must still more pe wo 
erly belong to so grave a diplomatic commission 
as the one in question, authorized by a formal 
treaty, gave great offence to the Spanish officers. 
The flag was ordered by the governor to be ta- 
ken down, but the order was resisted and “‘ the 
flag wore out on the flagstafl.’’ requent threats 
were made to cut it down ; but they were not ex- 
ecuted. The American commissioner now receiv- 
ed conjidential information from American agents 
at New-Orleans, as it is presumed ; 

1. “‘ That the Spanish government did not intend 
to deliver up the posts: and that the Spanish 
commissioner would evade or delay, from one pre- 
tence or another, the commencement of the oper- 
ations ;” 

2. “That delay would reduce the treaty to a 
dead letter ; and 

3d. “That the country either was, or would be, 
ceded to the republic of France.” (Ellicott’s 
Journal, p. 44.) This inteiligence was kept secret 
not only to shelter its authors from suspicion, 
and consequent vengeance; but also, to sound 


the attachment of the people to the United 
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States, and then secure the possession of the| 
country to them. Fortunately this attachment 
was not doubtful, with a large majority ; many 
persons had emigrated to the country, while it 
was a Spanish colony, in order to escape the re- 
sentments and recover from the losses consequent 
upon the unfortunate part they had taken in the 
revolutionary war, between the United States and 
Great Britain. The passions had burnt more, 
fiercely, perhaps, in the southern portion of our 
confederacy than in any other part of it: their) 
effects were proportionately severe upon the party 
ultimately Josing in the strife. Other persons had 
settled in the country, previous to all thoughts of 
the unhappy contest. Over the errors and differ- 
ences of all these parties, American magnanimity, 
if not justice, should now throv’ the mantle of ob- | 
livion and forgiveness. And it may be well to re-| 
mark, that toryism, however obnoxious it was, and 
justly so, to our republican fathers, may often. 
have had the recommendation of as pure and con- 
scientious conviction, as the most fervid whigism. | 
Owing, however, to the evident reluctance of the 
Spanish authorities to execute the treaty, by sur-, 
rendering the posts within the indisputable terri-| 
tory of the United States, Ellicott contrived to'| 
supply his personal escort privately with as much | 
ammunition as could be procured. These pre- | 
cautions became more necessary, from the beha- 
viour of the Indians, who insulted our men, and’ 
walked about the commissioner’s camp with drawn | 
knives. Conduct such as this naturally became | 
the sub‘ect of complaint to the Spanish Governor, | 
and furnished new reasons for urging him to w ith- | 
draw his objections to the military escort left at! 
the Bayou Pierre. , To divert Ellicott from his | 
duty, varions measures were now resorted to by | 
the Spanish Government ; he was invited to New 
Orleans—to land his troops at Loftus’ Cliffs. | 
Both these propositions were well and sturdily | 
rejected by the American commissioner on the| 
ground of treaty. This instrument specified | 
Natchez, as the place of meeting for the joint} 
commissioners.* 
Nor was this tenacity a point of formality ony 
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urally excited great uneasiness in the minds of 
the friends of the United States. Our commis- 
sioner remonstrated against such fluctuating mea- 
sures, and called for explanation of the reinforce- 
ments which were despatching to the Walnut 


Hills. In reply, Gayoso rather strangely inform- 


ed him, that the military supplies objected to, had 
been brought to Natcl:ez, from the Hills, and were 
sending up the river to fortify the Spanish post on 
the Arkansas, against /ndian attack: at the same 
time, Ellicott was requested to co-operate with 
Governor Gayoso, in sending back Lievt. Pope 
(who had been ordered witha military party down 
the Mississippi by our government.) So far from 
concurring in this suggestion, the American com- 
missioner ‘urged his arrival by the laconic advice 
of ‘the sooner here the better.” 

The procrastinating plan of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment now began to develop itself more open- 
ly and artfully. On the twenty-ninth of May, 
nearly fifteen months after the ratification of the 
treaty which required the evacuation by the Span- 
iards of the ports within the territory of the Uni- 
ted States, Governor Gayoso issued a proclama- 
tion to the people of Natchez full of art and equiv- 
ocation. In this paper, he informed the inhabitants 
that he would keep possession of the country “to 
support the rights of the inhabitants to their real 
property ;” and “ until we are sure,” said he, “the 
Indians are pacific ;” it moreover promised that, 
while the crop was preparing, ‘none should be 
disturbed from that important object, on accoun* 
of their depending debts. But, as if these prom- 


ises, so artfully addressed to the pecuniary inter- 


ests of an agricultural population, were not suffi- 
cient to secure their wavering attachment, they 
were told “that no inhabitant should be molested 
on account of religious principles, and ‘they shall 
not be hindered” said the proclamation, “ in their 
private meetings: but no other public worship 
shall be allow ed but that generally established in 
his majesty ’s dominions which is the Catholic re- 
\ligion.” All persons were called upon not “to 
| deviate from the principles of adherence to our 
(Spanish) government, until the _negociations 


to be maidiennod from withdrawing fhe commis-| the United States are consinaed od thereby the 


sion out of the friendly population which was 
found about their infant capital. This firmness 
was at length rewarded by a communication from 
Gayoso through his aid, Major Stephen Minor, 

announcing that he was to act as commissioner 
on the part of Spain in marking the southern 
boundary of the United States ; but what was still 
more important, the consent of the Spanish Gov-| 
ernment was given to the stationing of the United 
States’ guard, at Bacon’s lending, about two miles 
above Natchez. But if the Spanish officers at any 
time seemed disposed to advance the execution of | 
the treaty, it was sure to be accompanied or soon | 
followed by something else, which tended to re- 
tard it. Thus, often giv ing ‘leave for the descent 
of the American trooy ps to Natchez, the cannon’ 
which had been taken out of the fort (Fort Pan- 
mure it is believed,) were now hauled back from 
the landing and moved. Such tergiversation nat- 


real property of the inhabitants secured. 

Such an address, in defiance of a treaty now 
publicly known to the whole country, necessarily 
excited suspicions in the minds of ihe friends of 
the United States, most injurious to the good faith 
of Spain; and which must prove subversive of 
the provincial peace. ‘The American commission- 
er now called upon the Spanish governor, at the 


| request of many citizens friendly to the American 


government, requesting liberty for such inhabit- 


ants to leave the country, to save themselves from 


insult and oppression. ‘The governor wes again 
importuned to withdraw the cannon from the forts 
‘and yield his objections to the descent of the 
American troops. In reply, Gayoso readily con- 
' sented to the request of the inhabitants, declaring 
that it was the greatest liberty of a Spaniard to 
sell his property and depart: but at the same 
time acknowledging that he had positive orders 


wi alata at  eotpmematad thie evacuation of the posts, until the 


*Article 2d. and 3d. of the Treaty of 1796. 


matter should be amicably settled between the 
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two courts (American and Spanish.) In evidence|versation with the celebrated Philip Nolan, (the 
of the spirit of the times and the temper of the] garcon of General James Wilkinson) threatened 
people, it may be mentioned, that a Mr. Green, “the Natchez people with hemp, and the Ameri- 
sen.* (the only designation Mr. Ellicott giveshim)|cans with lead.” He moreover asked this in- 
offered to assist the commissioner with a hundred |trepid adventurer in Mexican trade, whether he 
men. This offer being indiscreetly spoken of, or-| would not take an active part in the punishment 
ders were given by the Spanish government to| of the above parties: to which, with decent equiv-. 
arrest Green. He, however, fortunately made his | ocation, the true-hearted patriot replied, “a very 
escape to ‘Tennessee. Colonel Anthony Hutch- | active one.”* 
ins, however, went further than this, for he offer- He was at this time in correspondence with El- 
ed to seize Gayoso and convey him among the|licott and Wilkinson. A camp at Baton Rouge 
Choctaws. These over-zealous suggestions were | was now formed by the Spaniards. On the first 
rejected by Mr. Ellicott, very creditably to his of June, a proclamation appeared from Governor 
judgement and the propriety of his official station. | Carondelet, directed against ill-disposed persons 
The people of the country were not to be gov-| who have nothing to lose, endeavoring to draw 
erned by any such punctilios; nor was it neces-|the people of Natchez into improper measures, 
sary for them, as lawful citizens of the United | whose disagreeable consequences would only fall 
States wrongfully governed by Spain for twenty-} upon those possessed of property. This instru- 
two years, in violation of the very treaty by which | ment reiterated the old pretence of British inva- 
Spain acquired Florida—the treaty of Paris in| sion, by way of the Upper Mississippi, as a reason 
1783. for suspending the demarcation of the boundary, 
The public commotion began to extend; and/|and the surrender of the posts. The public ex- 
the Americans took every means to increase their | citement was thus completed; for this address 
strength, in order to meet the contest which, it | was much less artfully adapted to the dispositions 
appeared, the Spanish authorities would force | and feelings of the people, than that of Governor 
upon them, rather than surrender the territory|Gayoso. The latter appealed to their interests 
required by the treaty. Nor was the government! in the landed property of the country and its 
of the United States insensible to the precarious | peace; the former to their attachment and obli- 
condition of these southern outposts, so long de-| gationto Spain. Now there were many old Brit- 
tained from the rightful possession of the repub-| ish subjects in the territory, some refugees from 
lic. Lieutenant Pope was now despatched by | the revolutionary difficulties of the United States, 
General Wayne down the Mississippi, for the | who would gladly have hailed the British, as old- 
purpose of taking possession of the forts which | er friends than the Spaniards. In this heated state 
Spain had agreed to surrender to the United|of public feeling, an incident happened which 
States. This officer was, however, like his coun-| nearly brought the Spanish government of Nat- 
trymen who preceded him, stopped at the Walnut | chez to a violent, if not a premature end. One 
Hills, a point notoriously within the undisputed | Hannah, a Baptist minister of religion, applied to 
jurisdiction of the United States. The politic | Ellicott for leave to preach in his camp on the 
representations of Ellicott induced the Spanish | following Sabbath. The commissioner conveyed 
government to withdraw its objections, and ac-|his application to Governor Gayoso, who truly 
cordingly, on the 24th of April, 1797, Lieutenant | said, on another occasion in his correspondence, 
Pope arrived at Natchez. Still the execution of | that “it was not in his principles to act otherwise 
the treaty appeared as far off as ever. Gayoso|than as a gentleman ;” and he liberally granted 
complained that the British were about to invade | this request, so different from the bigoted detest- 
Louisiana by way of Canada and Illinois! that to ation of Protestant worship, unfortunately now 
defeat this attempt, Nogales (now Vicksburgh,) | for centuries, almost natural to Spaniards. The 
must be fortified. Nor were the Indians neglect-| novelty of Protestant worship produced a crowd- 
ed by the Spaniards: they were again tampered |ed audience, and is supposed to have puffed the 
with, as had been the practice of Europeans, in| vanity of the clergyman, to an unfortunate, but 
all their wars upon this continent. Their well-| natural cogree. Elevated by his new distinction, 
known passion for war, and natural suspicions of |the Protestant preacher got into a dispute with 
the white man, and our land-loving countrymen | the Irish soldiers in the Spanish service, upon the 
particularly, were artfully stimulated against the| mysteries of the Roman Catholic religion: this 
new and dangerous people, who were about to | ended as usual between such theological parties, 
occupy the country. The Indians were told the | (and often between those much less excusable for 
Americans would deprive them of their lands, | their violence and bigotry) in blows and a severe 
(alas! how true that prediction has proved! yet|chastisement of Hannah. Stung with these ar- 
such must have been the result of the settlement | guments, he applied personally to the governor 
of any prosperous agricultural people in the coun-| for redress—adding, rather offensively, that he 
try.) ‘These intrigues with the Indians were | would redress himself, if the governor did not do 
counteracted by our officers. ‘The tone of hos-|it for him. Gayoso, with a moderation unusual 
tility began to rise : Governor Carondelet, in con- | to a Spanish governor, desired the offended priest 


—.-- | to reflect a few minutes, and repeat his request ; 


* This is the same Colonel Green who was mentinned in the ihe did so, and renewed his demand in the same 
third number of “ Natchez,” as having died shortly after 1782. | 


This error was accompanied by another, which cannot be better POPS Tae Ta ee NOD ats 

corrected than on this occasion; Colonel Green was the grand- * Philip Nolan had been an officer in the American service ; 
father of Abram A. Green and Benjamin F. West, as also of | but was stimulated by love of enterprise to engage in the mule 
Mrs. Matilda Carpenter, all of Mississippi ‘ and horse traffic of the Mexican frontier, in which he perished. 
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30 THE 
insolent and unbecoming manner. The ot 
then ordered the minister to prison within the 
fort, and his feet to be put in the stocks. | 
Such an event would, in an ordinary and unex- | 
cited condition of the country, have occasioned | 
no disturbance ; but, in the inflamed state of pub- | 
lic sentiment which now prevailed, it was a spark | 
applied to a magazine. ‘The public passions were 
instantly roused by this impolitic exertion of a 
hated authority, into such open violence against | 
the Spanish officers, that in ten hours they had | 
all fled to the fo:t for the protection of their lives. 
In so short a time had the Spanish government 
been reduced from a province, toa fort. The tu- | 
mult had no distinct organization ; it had sponta- | 
neously grown out of the public distemper, fired | 
by the imprisonment of Hannah, as a citizen of | 
the United States; and the apprehension that | 
contrary to fond and dearly cherished hopes, § 
j 

| 


laws of Spain were now to be enforced with rigor 
Some of the patriots were in favor of attacking | 
the fo.t and the Spanish galleys, and thus making 
themselves masters of the country and the river 

“The opposition had now become very general | 
over great part of the district ;” (Ellicott, p. 101.) | 
But, as if one piece of misgovernment were not | 
sufficient for the mal-adroitness of modern Span- | 
iards, another proclamation appeared from Goy- 
ernor Carondelet, inflaming the people still more. | 
In this unhappy effusion of Spanish treachery, the 
government (trumpeting, no doubt, the notes de- 
sired from Madrid) declares that “the anterior 
measures of the commissary of limits,” meaning 
Ellicott, “and the commander of the Americans 
now at Natchez, the immediate rupture (if the 
American gazettes are to be believed,) already 
between france and the United States, engage us 
to be on our guard to defend our property with 
that valor and energy, which the mhabitants of 
these provinces have manifested on all occasions.” 
This imprudent paper then goes on to say, that if 
the congress of the United States will /eave Nat- 
chez and the Walnut Hills, the only bulwarks of 
Lower Louisiana, to stop the course of the Brit- 
ish, or give security against any attempt by Great 
Britain, “we will then lay down our arms which 
they (the United States) have forced us to take 
up by arming their militia in time of peace, and 
sending a considerable body of troops by round- 
about ways to sacrifice us.” This paper was dated 
at New Orleans, on the thirty-first of May, 1797. 
But more formidable weapons than proclamations 
would not have discouraged the Americans. The 
difficulty was on the part of the United States’ 
officers to prevent them from committing them- 
selves prematurely. The people signed a declar- 
ation in favor of the U nited States, and held 
themselves ready, at a moment’s warning, for de- 
fence. While both parties were thus at bay—the 
Spanish governor and officers in the fort—Gayoso 
addressed a note to Messrs. Ellicott and Pope, 
inviting them to meet him as private gentlemen 
without the fort ; to see if some plan could not 
be devised to quiet the present disturbance in the 
country. The commissioner agreed to do so; but 
the lieutenant refused to have anything farther to 
do with the Spanish governor, except in writing. 
Ellicott would not attend alone. Both parties 


ee 
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‘arranged between the parties ; 
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prepared for war, the militia were formed into 
companies, and the governor reinforced the fort. 
A public meeting was requested of the inhabitants 
at Belt’s,* on the 20th instant, for the purpose of 
considering the condition of the district. Previ- 
ous to ‘the time appointed for the assemblage, 
Governor Gayoso requested a private interview 
with Ellicott. This took place at Major Minor’s 
house,t where the governoy arrived by a circuit- 
| ous route from the fort, through the thickets and 
the canebrakes. 

At this interview, a friendly understanding was 
and the commis- 
sioner promised to use his best endeavors at the 
meeting to preserve the peace of the country. 
During this interregnum, a band of Choctaws re- 
turning from a war-party, and finding the Spanish 
officers in their fort, were much struck by the 


fact, and admired the Americans as superior war- 
riors. The people met at Belt’s, and after con- 


siderable discussion, of no temperate complexion, 
a committee of safety was appointed to offer 
terms of neutrality to the! Spanish governor. This 
committee consisted of Anthony Hutchens, Ber- 
inard Linlot, Isaac Galliard, William Ratcliffe, Cato 
West, Ji seph Bernard, and Gabriel Benoist, with 
Commissioner Ellicott and Lieutenant Pope. The 
terms ofiered by the committee appear im their 
letter addressed to the governor with his reply, 
proclamation, and the confirmation of Govermor 
Carondelet. They substantially provided for the 
neutrality of the people, until the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Spam should be run 
and the jurisdiction determined, one way or the 
other. ‘They were instantly acceded io by Gay- 
who proclaimed the ‘fact to the country. 
Thus, the disturbed condition of the country and 
ferment of men’s minds were perfectly tranquil- 
lized by one of those sedative measures of popu- 
lar government, which were found so efficient in 
the revolutionary struggle of the United States ; 
and to which our people cling with an attachment 
at once strong and just. Not a single disturbance 
of the peace, or act of violence, attended this 
suspension of government for nearly two weeks. 
Indeed, the natural elements of order and covern- 
ment which exist in every society, can seare ely 
be appreciated, until the complex artificial ma- 
chinery, by which we are surrounded, is stopped 
for a while. Then, man appears not to be quite 
that creature of laws and forms, which old society 
represents him—Gayoso now left the fort, and the 
Spanish government, though mortally stabbed, 
appeared to be restored to its former supremacy. 
Another committee, was now, according to the 
armed neutrality of Natchez, to be elected by the 
people; the governor’s proclamation issued ac- 
cordingly ; and a committee was elected, which, 
in the words of Ellicott, put, as intended, a finish- 
ing struke to the Spanish government and juris- 
diction in this quarter.t 

The body met on the fifteenth of July, to exer- 


oso, 





* About eight miles from Natchez, on Second Creek. 
+ The present Concordia, near Natchez. 

t The second committee consisted of the following gentle- 
men: J. Bernard, Peter B. Bruin, Daniel Clarke, G. Benoist, 
Philander Smith, J. Galliard, R. Dixon, W. Ratcliffe, and 
Frederick Kumbal. 
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cise its extraordinary jurisdiction, under a repre- | governments, at the northern termination of the 
sentative of the absolute King of Spain. Its au-| thirty-first degree of north latitude, had been 
thority, though so familiar and so easily adapted | commenced. It was found to strike the Missis- 
to the citizens of the United States, must have | sippi twenty-six geographical miles and twelve 

struck the Spaniards as a most heterodox anoma-| seconds, south of Natchez, which threw that city 
ly in government, long as they have been unused | so far within the A nesinnm boundary. Then it 
to its free and popular system. It is passing | was, that Sir William Dunbar broke out in what 
strange that Governor Carondelet should have| was not very usual with him, an enthusiastic an- 
condescended to sanction this irregularity ; but} ticipation of the grand results which have befallen 
tyrants can sometimes disten to the plea of neces-| Mississippi, from the protecting arm of the pow- 
sity, as well as urge it themselves for departing | erful republic of North America. The line sepa- 
from the course of rigid law. The committee | rating the United States from Spain was astro- 
seems to have had an advisory authority, and to| nomically determined by Andrew Ellicott, on the 
have rather exhibited the form of popular power | part of the former; and William Dunbar, sen., on 
than to have exercised it. On one occasion, how-| that of the latter. It was also surveyed under 
ever, their interference was more important. In| their directton. After a portion of the line was 
November, 1797, Colonel Grandpre,* was an-| determined, Sir William resigned’; and was sue- 
nounced as governor of Natchez. When the| ceeded by Major Minor. But we have arrived at 
committee heard of this, they immediately in-| a point where this imperfect sketch may well be 
formed the provincial government that he could} suspended—the American possession of Natchez. 
not be received as governor in the district of | The territorial government of Mississippi (em- 
Natchez. The appointment was not persisted in,| bracing the present states of Alabama and Missis- 
and Major Minor seems to have been the last) sippi) was organized by Governor Sargent, the 
representative of Spanish authority in Mississippi.| first American governor. He arrived at Natchez 
By the ensuing December, Captain Guionf arrived) on the sixth of August, 1798. Whether these 
with a detachment of American troops. ‘This, sketches may be resumed or extended into a more 
ofiicer seems to have been suspicious of the au-| acceptable shape, must be determined by circum- 
thority claimed by so irregular a body as the stances which the author cannot now foresee. 
Permanent Committee. Nor can there bea doubt What he has accomplished is freely offered to his 
that however important a tribunal so anomalous’ readers, without pretension, as the employment 
may be, in certain critical conjunctures of the of some leisure hours left by laborious duéies, at 
body politic when the ordinary machinery of the} a painful distance from all the earliest and dear- 
government cannot act adv antageously ; yet when | est connexions of his life. 

that crisis may have passed, it is equally impor- 
tant that the ordinary laws should resume their 
force. Some apprehension of this condition of 
things may have led to the disputes which are 
stated to have taken place between Captain Guion THE BIBLE. 
and the committee. But the shadow of Spanish 
government was now fast disappearing. Ellicott 
received a communication from Governor Gay- Skeptic, spare that book, 


7 single 
oso on the tenth of January, 1798, informing him _ Segue mas wingty seer, 
. ? Nor on its pages look 








Arr—"* Woodman, spare that tree.” 





that he had orders from Madrid to evacuate the With eye of unbelief: 
posts of Nogales or Vicksburgh, and Natchez. ’T was my forefather’s stay 
A despatch from Gayoso addressed to the Natchez In the hour of agony ; 
committee, dated in January, 1798, declares— ee old heok be. 
that “from the moment that his majesty’s troops 
withdraw from the fort of Natchez,” the inhabit- That good old book of life 
ants within the treaty limits are “ absolved from y oe ee — 
. a 2 ae 7 -. Mea: em. y nharmed amid the strife, 
the oath of fidelity to his Catholic Majesty.” A ‘When thndunts as teuh ottiieiis 
formality, the trouble of which the governor And wouldst thee herm it now, 
might have saved himself, after the ratification of And have its truths forgot ! 
a solemn treaty for the demarcation of limits be- Skeptic, aon kate 
tween the United States and Spain. Thy henkcholl heme: 9 eh : 
The allegiance of the people of Natchez to the Its very name recalls 
Spanish government was dispensed with by the ae happy preee of ca 
treaty of San Lorenzo el Real, and this depended See ee 
I heard its tales of truth : 
on a higher authority than the provincial govern- T'co aneh bis while babs few 
or of Louisiana, high and exalted as he might O’er that volume as he read ;— 
deem himself in New Orleans. The Spanish But that was long ago, 
troops were sometime after withdrawn and the And the good old man is dead. 
American possession was completed. In the My dear grandmother, too, 
meantime, the boundary line between the two When I was but a boy, 
I’ve seen her eye of blue 
: Weep o’er it tears of joy ; 
* The same officer, it is presumed, who commanded the Their traces linger still, 
a ish troops when they took possession of the country in And dear they are to me: 
l 


: ‘ Skeptic, forego thy will, 
| The father of Judge Guion, of Vicksburgh, Miss. : , let that old book ‘be. 
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“LONDON IN 1838.” covered with a spotlessly white tablecloth. Into 
: one of these he is ushered, and has to give his 

Tus is the title of a neat little volume of two] order for whatever he may choose for his morn- 
hundred pages, recently published by SAMUEL ing’s repast. Into the box occupied by him no 
Cotman, 8 Astor House, New York. It is hand-|one presumes to enter; it is as sacred as if it 
somely embellished with sixteen engravings, il-| were his house. He sits “solitary and alone,” 
lustrative of various public buildings, et cetera, spoken to by none, and speaking to none, unless 
it be the waiter. At the various other tables in 
the room he will perceive individuals situated as 
he is, amusing themselves with the morning 
newspapers, or two or three friends or acquaint- 
ances assembled together, to enjoy that sociable 
repast for which he is so desirous. If he were 
cut off froma caravansera in the great desert 
Zahara, he could not be more solitary. ‘Cold 
comfort this,” he mentally exclaims. He looks 
forward to the dinner-hour for something more 
sociable. At dinner he finds himself no better 
off than he was at breakfast. He dines at any 
hour of the day or night that he pleases, but he 
dines alone. His tea is taken in a similar manner, 
and he is, from this circumstance, perhaps, indu- 
ced to take his meals hereafter in his private 
apartment, and to conclude that the English are 
an austere and frigid people, whose bearing is 
detestable. The fact is, that he is in the wrong 
place. He must get out. He must get into a 
boarding-house. 


in the English metropolis. The successful ex- 
per ment of Atlantic steam navigation has already 
much extended the intercourse between this 
country and England, and ere long it will be 
considered but an inkling of travel to leave New 
York, spend a month in London, and return again, 
all within the space of time heretofore often oc- 
cupied in making a single passage out, Such 
being the case, guide- -books will become useful, 
for they will not only be the means of saving mach 
time, but, if properly got up, much money also, 
to the stranger, who would else be obliged to 
make his own discoveries of localities. We think 
that a book of this description, illustrating the 
city of New York, or any other of the great com- 
mercial towns on our seaboard, would be exceed- 
ingly useful and find aready sale. The volume 
im question is written by an American, in a pleas- 
ing style, and abounds with much useful informa- 
tion. Every stranger going to London ought to 
possess one. The following extracts will show 

the character of the book. 


INTERESTING SIGHTS. 





. Should you be in town on the first Thursday 
| in June, do not fail on that occasion to visit St. 
| Pete Cathedral. It is the anniversary of the 
Charity children of London. Upon the visit ef 
the Emperor Alexander of Russia; he declared 
that no sight in England was so grand, so magnifi- 
cent, and so imposing. 

Early on the morning of this day, all the free 
schools of the Established Church in London, and 
there are many in every parish, pour forth their 
little companies of children, each with a banner 
proclaiming its name and number. These are seen 
wending their way in all directions toward the 
Cathedral. The magnificent pile has been pre- 
pared for their reception. A scaffolding under 
the great dome, supporting rows of seats, rising 
above each other like those of the Colosseum, has 
been erected to a great altitude; and here the 
children take their places. Visiters gain admis- 
sion upon this occasion by means of tickets, 
which are easily obtained if applied for in time. 

At eleven o’clock the ceremony commences. It 
consists of a sermon, and portions of the Church 
service chanted; also anthems written «for the 
occasion, the Hallelujah chorus, God save the 
Queen, &e. It it is utterly impossib le to convey 
any definite idea of the magnificence of the sight 
of this multitude of children. From twelve to 
fifteen thousand are congregated. ‘Their rising 
produces a sound like the rustling of leaves ina 
forest when they are stirred by the wind. But 
when the voices of these poor children are heard 
in the anthem pouring forth a strain of thankful- 
ness for the blessings afforded, it is impossible 
not to be affected by it. The immense assemblage 
of children in one city, who, from the condition 

of their parents but for these free schools, would 





Bank of England.—Instituted 1694. 


A LONDON HOTEL. 


I will suppose an American gentleman to have 
arrived for the first time at an hotel in London— 
say Long’s, in Bond street; one is a sample of 
the rest. He is shown into his room. In the 
morning he rings the bell for the waiter, and 
learns that he can take his breakfast in his own 
apartment or the coffee-room. The custom of his 
country induces him to prefer the latter. He de- 
scends. But he does not see, as he has been ac- 
customed at home, a table standing the whole 
length of the room, covered with a choice collec- 
tion from which he has but to choose that which 
most tempts his appetite. In lieu of this, he sees 
a number of small tables, placed, most probably ‘ 
in a mahogany boz, as the enclosures which oftén 
encompass the tables are called. Each table is 
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be condemned to ignorance, strikes the beholder 
forcibly and deeply. The rich effects of the 
charity, which not merely rescues these little 
ones from mental darkness, but likewise adminis- 
ters to their bodily wants, clothes them, watches 
over them, and apprentices and provides for them, 
in order to make them useful and honorable 
members of society, opens all the better feelings 
of the heart; and man exults that such a record, 
so vast, so stupendous, exists to show that they 
can be and are called into action. Happy for us 
in this happy country is it, that no such wretched 
state of poverty exists, as contrasts so forcibly 
with the vast wealth of the British metropolis ; 
and that, in instituting free schools, more numer- 
ous in this country than in any other, we do all 
that is necessary. 

There is a collection made at the door of the 
Cathedral in the anniversary celebrations. It goes 
toward defraying the expenses of the scaffolding ; 
if any surplus is left, it goes toward the Great 
Charity. 





Entrance to Hyde Park. 


The entrance at Hyde Park Corner, adjoining 
Apsley House, the residence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, is, by far, the most splendid. It is under 
a triumphal arch, “ completed in 1828, from de- 
signs by Mr. Decimus Barton. It consists of a 
screen of fluted lonic columns, with three arch- 
ways for carriages, two for foot-passengers, and a 
lodge. The whole frontage extends about one 
hundred and seven feet. The central gateway is 
adorned with four columns supporting the entab- 
lature, above which is a frieze running round the 
four sides of the structure. This frieze was ex- 
ecuted by M. Henning, jun., and represents a na- 
val and military triumphal procession. The side 
gateways present two insulated lonic columns 
flanked by ante. The gates, which are beautiful 
specimens of bronzed iron-work, were manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Bramah.” Immediately on pas- 
sing under the arch, you come in view of the co- 
lossal statue of Achilles. It bears the following 
inscription: “To Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
and his brave companions in arms, this statue of 
Achilles, cast from cannon taken in the battles of 
Salamanca and Vittoria, Toulouse and Waterloo, 
is inscribed by their countrymen.” On the base 
is inscribed, “Placed on this spot on the eigh- 
teenth day of June, 1822, by command of his 
Vou. VIl.—5 
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majesty George the Fourth.” It is placed so as 
to be seen from the northern and western por- 
tions of Apsley House. Running almost parallel 
with Park Lane is the famous drive, extending 
from Oxford street to Piceadilly. 





The Colosseum. 


Not far from the Diorama is the Colosseum, 
designed by Mr. Burton for the purpose of exhib- 
iting Mr. Horner’s Panorama of London. The 
building presents a Greek Doric portico of six 
columns, and is surmounted by a dome one hun- 
dred and twenty-six feet in diameter, seventy-five 
feet. of which are entirely of glass. Its form is 
that of a polyglon, with sixteen faces, each twen- 
ty-five feet; so that the circumference of the 
building is four hundred feet. The length of the 
walls on the outside is sixty-four feet, and on the 
inside seventy-nine feet ; while the skylight of 
the dome is one hundred and twelve feet from 
the ground. The whole of the building is cover- 
ed with cement intended to imitate stone. Be- 
yond the entrance are vestibules, one of which 

eads to a saloon for the exhibition of works of 
art, and the other to the various galleries from 
which the panorama is to be viewed. 

In each of these galleries are placed telescopes; 
and so finished is the painting, that objects in the 
distance, indistinct, and names of streets invisible 
to the naked eye, are, by means of these glasses, 
rendered perfectly clear. 

The panorama occupies forty thousand square 
feet, about an acre of canvass. The various ob- 
jects depicted, are from drawings taken by Mr. 
Horner, from the top of St. Paul’s cathedral. Mr. 
Horner embarked his fortune in this undertaking, 
and came to this country, we believe, ruined. The 

ainting was executed under the direction of Mr. 
Pastis, whose style we have have had a specimen 
of in his tasteful paintings on the saloon panels 
of the Great Western steamship. 

There is a curious contrivance in this building. 
The first time that I visited the Colosseum I was 
not aware of it. I went with a friend. We enter- 
ed the building. 

“Step into this room,” said he. : 

A door opened, and we entered a beautiful little 
bijou of a place. Upon a table in the centre were 
several books and magazines. I took up one. A 
bell rang. I was 


zine. Again a be 


etting amused with the maga- 
fi rang. The door was opened. 
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’ said a 


“You can step out here, if you please,’ 
man; not the one who had let usin. We stepped 
out, and my astonishment was great at eel 
that I had ascended to the top of the building, 
room and all. The room is purposely contrived 
to ascend and descend, to save visiters the fatigue 
of travelling up the all but interminable staircase. 
The gardens surrounding the Colosseum are 
laid out with great taste, skill, and effect. Enter- 
ing them to the right of the building, you pass 
into a splendid conservatory, where is a fine col- | 
lection of the most rare and beautiful exotics. 
Pursuing your way for some distance still in the 
conservatory, you come to a rotunda, in the cen- 
tre of which is a fountain admirably constructed, 
and in the water beneath gold and silver fish 
sporting. ‘To the right of the fountain is the en- 
trance to a cavern, which looks as black as night. 
You enter, and grouping your way along some 
dark, uneven, rocky passages, are rewarded by 
the sight of two ingeniously contrived and finely 
executed views; one of a sea grotto, the other of 
a shipwreck. The motion of the waters, the 
struggling of the vessel with the waves that 
threaten every moment to engulf it, and the roar 
of the sea, are all exceedingly natural. The sit- 
uation renders the illusion more complete ; every 
other object is excluded. You are standing in an 
artificial cavern, and are supposed to see these 
views through a long vista of cave from a fissure 
in the rock. Coming from this romantic spot, 
you again enter the rotunda, and proceeding to 
the left, enter the fac simile in every minutia of 
a Swiss Cottage. The persons in eharge of it are 
dressed in the costume of Swiss peasants; the 
furniture is all in accordance. Passing through 
the several rooms, you come out on: an opposite | 
side to that which you entered, in front of an Al-} 
pine scene, that is truly astonishing. Before you | 
isa miniature lake —beyond, vast mountain scenes, 
of a dark and wild character, whereon mountain 
shrubs are growing, and down which e waterfall 
is coursing which fails into the lake. Jn the re- 
cesses of the mountain there’ is an eagle, who 
seems to think his situation perfectly natural. 
Here is also a bench, upon which the emperor 
Napoleon often rested. The Alpine view is also 
seen through the window of the Swiss Cottage. 
The effect cannot be conceived unless witnessed. 





Vauxhail Orchestra. 


Vauxhall Gardens are situated in the parish of 
Lambeth, a short distanee from Vauzhall 


The Gardens are extensive and beautiful. The 
entertainments comprise a concert in two parts, 
a vaudeville, some miscellaneous entertainments, 
and a grand display of fireworks, intermixed with 
hydraulic exhibitions; and often a grand scenic 
display, which in the open air is much more ef- 
fective than on the stage. The Battle of Water- 
loo was performed here most effectively with in- 
fantry and cavalry, cannons, howitzers, and mor- 
tars. The various walks in the garden are well 
laid; the part intended for the grand promenade 
is ina blaze of light. In other parts of the gar- 
dens, the walks are shady or dark, in order to 
give effect to transparencies and scenic designs. 
There are also cosmoramic views in the gardens. 
This delightful place of entertainment, the most 
fairylike scene that can be imagined. which seems 
as though it were a page snatched from the ro- 
mance ef the Arabian Nigiits and made real, is 
not so fashionable as it was of yore. Still it is 
well attended; and, beside the witchery of the 
illuminated gardens themselves, the entertain- 
ments are always excellent, and popular perfor- 
mers always engaged. It is of this place that the 
story of the ham was told. The proprietors anx- 
iously alive to the main chance, are notorious for 
the thin slices of ham that they serve up to their 
customers who sup there. Upon one occasion, 
in hiring a carver they questioned a number of 
applicants as to how far they could make a ham 
go in slices, meaning how many plates they could 
make out of one. One man replied, that he could 
“make a ham cover the whole gardens.” He was 
immediately engaged. 





Zoological Gardens, 


We now come to the greatest pride and or- 
nament of Regent’s park—the Zoological Gar- 
dens. Nothing can be conceived more delightful 
than the whole arrangements of this splendid 
place. The gardens themselves with their rare 
and beautiful parterres of flowers, shrubberies, 
lawns, and promenades, are not surpassed by any 
in the kingdom. Then the birds and animals— 
a vast collection are all appropriately lodged; 
their dens, paddocks, houses, &c., being made 
after the model of the buildings of the countries 
from whence they are brought; and as the im- 
mense collection embraces specimens from every 
known country, the picturesque appearance of the 


Bridge. | gardens may be easily imagined. 
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The gardens were opened in 1828, since which 
period they have become greatly extended. In 
order to obtain admission during the week, it is! 
necessary to obtain an order from one of the’ 
members. ‘These orders are widely circulated | 
through the town. They do not admit a visiter | 
without his paying one shilling at the gate. From| 
the great amount of visiters who attend this fa- 
vorite resort, a considerable revenue is derived. 

The chief day to visit the gardens during the 
London summer season is on Sunday, the hours 
from three to six P. M. Upon this oceasion they 
are crowded by the nobility and fashionables. | 
There will not be seen less than from three to five | 
hundred carriages in the vicinity of the gates. 
The gardens then present a scene of splendor 
that is unsurpassed. No orders are admissible on 
Sunday ; entrance can only be obtained by mem- 
bers’ tickets, small circular pieces of ivory. Each 
member is allowed to introduce two friends. 

The Zoolovical Society, to whom the gardens 
belong, have alsoa museum in Bruton street, con- 
taining several thousand stuffed animals. 





Tunnel Entrance. 





MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


TIMBER. 


Unorx this title is comprehended a large por- 
tion of the wood employed for domestic and other 
purposes. We may best commence this article 
by furnishing a few facts illustrative of the tena- 
city of wood. It is generally agreed that the 
heart of a tree is the weakest part, and that this 
weakness increases with the age of the tree. 
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they were all formed into convenient slips, and 


part of each slip was cut away toa parallelopiped, 
one fifth of an inch square, and therefore the 
twenty-fifth part of a square inch in section. The 
following is the table in which the number of 
pounds denotes the absolute strength of a square 
inch :— 


Pounds. 
Locust-tree, - - - - 20100 
Jujeb, - . - - - 18500 
Beech and Oak, . - - 17300 
Orange, - - : - 15500 
Alder, - - - - - 13900 
Elm, - : - - - 13200 
Mulberry, - . : - 12500 
Willow, . - - - 12500 
Ash, - - : - - 12000 
Plum, - - - - - 11800 
Elder, - - - . - 10000 
Pomegranate, - - - 9750 
Lemon, - - - - 9250 
Tamarind, - - - - 8750 
Fir, - - - . - 8330 
Walnut, - - - - $130 
Pitch-pine, - - - - 7650 
Quince, - - - - 6750 
Cyprus, - . - - 6000 
Poplar, - - - : - 5500 
Cedar, - - - - - 4880 


It should be observed that this writer assigns’a 
much greater tenacity to these woods than others 
who have treated on the subject ; the reason for 
the great difference, however, is, that he gives 
the weight that will just tear them asunder; 
while others, as Mr. Emerson, give that which 
may be suspended to them with safety. Muschen- 
broek gives a very minute detail of his experi- 
ments on the ash and walnut, in which he states 
the weights required to tear asunder slips taken 
from the four sides of these trees, and on each 
side in a regular progression from the centre to 
the circumference. The numbers in the forego- 
ing table corresponding with these two woods 
may be considered therefore as the average of 
more than fifty trials of each. 

Trees of different species vary greatly in the 
durability of their wood ; yet none of the species 
commonly employed are capable of withstanding, 
for many years, the effect of unfavorable expo- 
sures and situations. The decay of timber is 
sometimes superficial and sometimes internal. In 
the former case, the outside of the wood first 


The wood isstronger in the middle of the trunk | perishes and crumbles away, and successive strata 


than at the root, or the springing of the branches, 


and the wood of the branches is weaker than that} unsound. 


of the trunk. 





are decomposed, before the internal parts become 
In the other species, which is distin- 


The wood on the northern side of| guished by the name of the dry-rof, the disease 


European trees is weaker than the rest, and that} begins in the interior substance of the wood, par- 
on the southern is the strongest. The heart of a| ticularly of that which has not been well season- 


tree is never in the centre, but always nearer the 
north side, and the annual plates are consequegtly 
thinner on that side. The tree is strongest where 
the annual plates are thickest; the reason of 
which is that the air-vessels which form the sep- 
aration between these plates are weaker than the 
simple ligneous fibres. 


'ed, and spreads outwardly, causing the whole 
mass to swell, crack, and exhale a musty odour. 
Different fungous vegetables sprout out of its sub- 
stance; the wood loses its strength, and crum- 
bles, finally, intoa mass of dust. This disease 
prevails most in a warm, moist, and confined at- 
mosphere such as frequently exists in the interior 


rom the experiments of Muschenbroek we) of ships, and in the cellars and foundations of 


have some useful information as to the absolute 


strength of different woods. In his. experiments 


ee Its destructive effects in ships of war 


ve given rise of late to numcrous publiesious, 
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Some writers consider that the dry-rot is not es- 
sentially different from the more common kinds 
of decay ; but there seems to be sufficient reason 
for the distinction which has usually been drawn. 
The prevention of the evil has been attempted in 
various ways, and with some degree of success, 

It is agreed by most writers that the sap of 
vegetables i is the great cause of their fermenta- 
tion and decay. Hence it appears desirable, if 
there is any season in which the trunk of a tree 
is less charged with sap than at others, that this 
time should be selected for felling it. The middle 
of summer and the middle of winter are, undoubt- 
edly, the periods when the wood contains least 
sap. In the months of spring and autumn, in 
which the roots prepare sap, but no leaves exist 
to expend it, the trunk is overcharged with sap ; 
and in many instances, as the maple and birch, 
sap will flow out at these seasons if the trunk is 
wounded. In summer, on the contrary, when the 
leaves are out, the sap is rapidly expended ; and 
in winter, when the roots are dormant, it is spar- 
ingly produced ; so that no surplus of this fluid 
apparently exists. From reasoning @ priori, it 
would seem that no treatment would be so effec- 
tual in getting rid of the greatest quantity of sap 
as to girdle the tree, by cutting away a ring of 
alburnum, i in the early part of summer, thus put- 
ting a stop to the faslline ascent of the sap, and 
then to suffer it to stand unti} the leaves should 
have expended, by their growth or transpiration, all 
the fluid which could be extracted by them, pre- 
viously to the death of the tree. The ‘wood would 
thus, probably, be found in the driest state’ to 
which any treatment could reduce it in the living 
state. Ludon has recommended stripping the 
trees of their bark in spring, and felling them in 
the subsequent autumn. This method is said to 
harden the alburnum ; but the success is not at 
all certain. 

At whatever period timber is felled, it requires 
to be thoroughly seasoned before it is fit for the 
purposes of carpentry. This object of seasoning 
is partly to evaporate as much of the sap as possi- 
ble, and thus to prevent its influence m causmg 
decomposition, and partly to reduce the dimen- 
sions of the wood, so that it may be used without 
inconvenience from its further shrinking. Timber 
seasons best when placed in dry situations, where 
the air has a free circulation round it. Gradual 
drying is considered a better preservative of wood 
than a sudden exposure to warmth, even of the 
sun; for warmth, abruptly applied, causes cracks 
and flaws, from the sudden and unequal expansion 
produced in different parts. Two or three years’ 
seasoning is requisite to produce tightness and 
durability in the woodwork of buildings. It must 
be observed that seasoning in the common way 
only removes a portion of the aqueous and vola- 
tile matter from the wood. The extractiv e, and 
other solubie portions still remain, and are liable 
to ferment, though in a less degree, whenever the 
wood reabsorbs the moisture. Such, indeed, is the 
force of capillary attraction that wood exposed 
to the atmosphere in our climate, never gives up 
all its moisture. 

When wood is to be kept in a dry situation, as 
in- the interior of houses, no.otker preparation is 


necessary than that of thorough seasoning. But 
when it is to be exposed to the vicissitudes of 
weather, and still more when it is to remain ina 
warm and moist atmosphere, its preservation often 
becomes extremely difficult. Numerous experi- 
ments have been made, and many volumes writ- 
ten, upon the preservation of timber and the pre- 
vention of the dry-rot; but the subject is not yet 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. ‘The meth- 
ods which have hitherto been found most suc- 
cessful consist in extracting the sap, in excluding 
the moisture, and in impregnating the vessels of 
the wood with antiseptic substances. 

For extracting the sap, the process of wafer- 
seasoning is recommended. It consists in im- 
mersing the green timber in clear water for about 
two weeks, after which it is taken out, and sea- 
soned in the usual manner. A great part of the 
sap, together with the soluble and fermentable 
matter, is said to be dissolved or removed by this 
process. Running water is more effectual than 
that which is stagnant. It is necessary that the 
timber should be sunk, so as to be completely 
under water, since nothing i is more destructive to 
wood than partial immersion. Mr. Langton has 
proposed to extract the sap by means of an air- 
pump, the timber being closed in tight cases, with 
a temperature somewhat elevated, and the sap 
being discharged in vapor by the operation of the 
pump. It appears extremely probable that if trees 
were felled in summer, mat the buts immediately 
placed in water without removing the branches, a 
great part of their sap would be expended by the 
vegetative process alone, and replaced by water. 
It is well known that branches of plants, if insert- 
ed in water, continue for some days to grow, to 
transpire, and to perform their other functions. 
This they probably do at the expense of the sap, 
or assimilated fluid, which was previously in them, 
while they replace it by the water they consume. 
This state of things continues until the juices are 
too far diluted to be capable any longer of sus- 
taining life. 

The charring of timber, by scorching or burn- 
ing its outside, is commonly supposed to increase 
its durability ; but, on this subject, the results of 
experiment do not agree. Charcoal is one of the 
most durable of vegetable substances; but the 
conversion of the surface of wood into charcoal 
does not necessarily alter the character of the 
interior part. As far, however, as it may operate 
in excluding worms, and arresting the spreading 
of an infectious decay, like the dry-rot, it is use- 
ful. Probably, also, the pyroligneous acid, which 
is generated when wood is burnt, may exert a 
preservative influence. "The exclusion of mois- 
ture, by covering the surface with a coating of 
paint, varnish, tar, &c., is a well-known preserva- 
tive of wood which is exposed to the weather. If 
care is taken to renew the coat of paint as often 
as it decays, wood on the outside of buildings is 
sometimes made to last for centuries. But paint- 
ing is no preservative against the internal or dry- 
rot. On the contrary, aie this disease is begun, 
the effect of paint, by choking the pores of wood, 
and preventing the exhalation of vapors and gases 
which are formed, tends rather to expedite than 


prevent the progress of decay. Paint itself is 
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rendered more durable by covering it with a coat- 
ing of fine sand. Wood should never be painted 
which is not thoroughly seasoned. The impreg- 
nation of wood with tar, bitumen, and other res- 
inous substances, undoubtedly promotes its pres- 
ervation. 

It is the opinion of some writers, that “ woods 
abounding in resinous matter cannot be more 
durable than others;”’ but the reverse of this is 
proved, every year, in the pine-forests of Ameri- 
ca, where the lightwood, as it is called, consisting 
of the knots and other resinous parts of pine- 
trees remains entire, and is collected for the pur- 
pose of affording tar, long after the remaining 
wood of the tree has decayed. A coating of tar 
or turpentine, externally applied to seasoned tim- 
ber, answers the same purpose as paint in protect- 
ing the wood, if it is renewed with sufficient fre- 
quency. Wood impregnated with drying oils, 
such as linseed oil, becomes harder, and more 
capable of resisting moisture. It is frequently the 
custom, in this country, to bore a perpendicular 
hole in the top of a mast, and fill it with oil. This 
fluid is gradually absorbed by the vessels of the 
wood, and penetrates the mast toa great distance. 
Animal oils, in general, are less proper for this 
purpose, being more liable to decomposition. The 
preservative quality of common salt (muriate of 
soda) is well known. An example of its effect is 
seen in the hay of salt marshes, which is frequent- 
ly housed before it is dry, and which often be- 
comes damp afterward, from the deliquescence 
of its salt, yet remains unchanged for an indefi- 
nite length of time. In the salt-mines of Poland 
and Hungary, the galleries are supported by wood- 
en pillars, which are found to last unimpaired for 
ages, in consequence of being impregnated with 
the salt, while pillars of brick and stone, used for 
the same purpose, crumble away in a short time, 
by the decay of their mortar. Wooden -piles, 
driven into the mud of salt flats and marshes, last 
for an unlimited time, and are used for the found- 
ations of brick and stone edifices. The applica- 
tion of salt, in very minute quantities, is said 
rather to hasten than prevent the decay of vege- 
table and animal bodies. Yet the practice of 
docking timber, by immersing it for sometime in 
sea-water, after it has been seasoned, is generally 
admitted to promote its durability. There are 
some experiments which appear to show that, af- 
ter the dry-rot has commenced, immersion in salt 
water effectually checks its progress, and pre- 
serves the remainder of the timber. A variety of 
other substances, besides common salt, act as 
antiseptics in preventing the dry-rot, and the 
growth of the fungus which attends it. Nitre 
and alum have been recommended for this pur- 
pose ; and some of the metallic salts are consid- 
ered still more effectual. Of these, the sulphates 
of iron, copper, and zinc, have the effect of hard- 
ening and preserving the timber. Wood boiled 
in a solution of the former of these, and afterward 
kept some days in a warm place to dry, is said to 
become impervious to moisture. Corrosive subli- 
mate, which was recommended by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, is a powerful preservative of organized 
substances from decay, and proves destructive to 


parasitic vegetables and animals; but its safety, 
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in regard to the health of crews, if used in large 
quantities about the wood of a ship, may be con- 
sidered as doubtful. 


British Cyclopedia. 


Tue following beautiful song, from the New York Knicker- 


bocker Magazine, is from the pen of Willis Gaylord Clarke, 
editor of the Philadelphia Gazette. 
allusion to the death of his young and lovely wife, is an expres- 
sion of the deepest feeling of heart-desolation. 


In the last stanzas, the 


A SONG OF MAY. 


The spring’s scented buds all around me are smiling ; 
There are songs in the stream—there is health in the gale; 
A sense of delight in each bosom is dwelling, 
As float the pure day-beams o’er mountain and vale ; 
The desolate reign of old winter is broken— 
The verdure is fresh upon every tree ; 
Of Nature’s revival the charm—and a token 
Of love, oh thou Spirit of Beauty, to thee. 


The sun looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 
And flushes the clouds that begirt his career; 
He welcomes the gladness, and glory, returning 
To rest on the promise and hope of the year. 
He fills with rich light all the balm-breathing flowers ; 
He mounts to the zenith, and laughs on the wave ; 
He wakes into music the green forest-bowers, 
And gilds the gay plains which the broad rivers lave. 


The young bird is out on his delicate pinion, 

He timidly sails in the infinite sky ; 
A greeting to May, and her fairy dominion, 

He pours, on the west wind’s fragrant sigh : 
Around, above, there are peace and pleasure, 

The woodlands are singing—the heaven is bright ; 
The fields are unfolding their emerald treasure, 

And man’s genial spirit is soaring in light, 


Alas, for my weary and care-haunted bosom ! 
The spells of the spring-time arouse it no more ; 


The song in the wildwood—the sheen in the blossom, 


The fresh-swelling fountain—their magic is o'er! 


When I list to the streams, when I look on the flowers, 


They tell of the Past, with so mournful a tone, 


That I call up the throngs of my long-bauished hours, 


And sigh that their transports are over and gone. 


From the wide-spreading earth, from the limitless heaven, 
There have vanished an eloquent glory and gleam; 

To my veiled mind no more is the influence given, 
Which coloreth life with the hues of a dream : 

The bloom-purpled landscape its loveliness keepeth ; 
I deem that a light as of old gilds the wave ; 

But the eye of my spirit in heaviness sleepeth, 
Or sees but my youth, and the visions it gave. 


Yet it is not that age on my years have descended— 
’T is not that its snow-wreaths encircle my brow ; 
But the newness and sweetness of being are ended— 
I feel not their love-kindling witchery now ; 
The shadows of death o’er my path have been sweepin 
There are those who have loved me, debarred from istey: 
The green turf is bright where in peace they are sleeping, 
And on wings of remembrance, my soul is away. 


It is shut to the glow of this present existence— 
It hears, from the Past, a funeral strain ; 
And it eagerly turns to the high-seeming distance, 
Where the last blooms of earth will be garnered again ; 
Where no mildew the soft damask rose shall nourish— 
Where grief bears no longer the poisonous sting ; 
Where pitiless Death no dark sceptre shall flourish, 
Or stain with his blight the luxuriant Spring. 


It is thus that the hopes which to others are given, 
Fall cold on my heart in this rich month of May ; 
I hear the clear anthems that ring through the heaven— 
I drink the bland airs that enliven the day ; 
And if gentle Nature, her festival keeping, 
Delights not my bosom, ah! do not condemn : 
O’er the lost and the lovely my spirit is weeping, 
For my heart's fondest raptures are buried with them. 
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MISCELLANY. Old Testament is the most ancient book in the 

world, he imitated its style as nearly as possible. 
THE MORMON BIBLE. His sole object in writing this historical ro- 


og mance was to amuse himself and neighbors. This 
Tue Boston Recorder of April 5th contains the| was about the year 1812. Hull’s surrender at 


following singular development of the origin and! Detroit. occurred near the same time, and I re- 
history of the Mormon Bible. It accounts most} eo}ject the date well from that circumstance. As 
satisfactorily for the existence of the book, a fact | p. progressed in his narrative, the neighbors 
which heretofore it has been difficult to explain.| ould come in from time to time to hear portions 
It was difficult to imagine how a work containing | read, and a great interest in the work was excited 
so many indications of being the production of a| amone them. It claimed to have been written by 
cultivated mind, should be connected with knave-| one of the lost nation, and to have been recovered 
ry so impudent, and a superstition so gross, as| from the earth, and, assumed the title of “ Manu- 
that which must have characterized the founders script Found.” The neighbors would often in- 
of this pretended religious sect. The present | quire how Mr. S. progressed in deciphering “ the 
narrative, which, independently of the attestations | manuscript ;’ and when he had a sufficient por- 
annexed, appears to be by no means improbable, | tion prepared he would inform them, and they 








was procured from the writer by the Rev. Mr. | 
Stow, of Holliston, who remarks that he has “ had | 
occasion to come in contact with Mormonism in| 
its grossest forms.” It was communicated by 
him for publication in the Recorder. 

As this book has excited much attention, and 
has been put up by a certain new sect, in the 
place of the sacred scriptures, | deem it a duty 
which I owe to the public, to state what I know 
touching its origin. ‘That its claims to a ‘divine 
origin are wholly unfounded, needs no proof to a 
mind unperverted by the grossest delusions. That 
any sane person should rank it higher than any 
other merely human composition, is a matter of 
the greatest astonishment: yet it is received as 
divine by some who dwell in enlightened New 
England, and even by those who sustained the 
character of devoted Christians. 

Learning recently that Mormonism has found 
its way into a church in Massachusetts, and has 
impregnated some of its members with its gross 
delusions, so that excommunication has become 
necessary, | am determined to delay no longer 
doing what I can to strip the mask from this 
monster of sin, and to lay open this pit of abom- 
inations: Reverend Solomon Spaulding, to whom 
[ was united in marriage in early life, was a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth college, and was distinguished 
for a lively imagination and a great fondness for 
history. At the time of our marriage, he resided 
in Cherry Valley, N.Y. From this place we re- 
moved te New Salem, Ashtabula county, Ohio; 
sometimes called Conneaut, as it is situated upon 
Conneaut creek. Shortly after our removal to this 
place, his health sunk, and he was laid aside from 
active labors. In the town of New Salem, there 
are numerous mounds and forts, supposed by 
many to be the dilapidated dwellings and fortifi- 
cations of a race now extinct. These ancient 
relics arrest the attention of the new settlers, and 
become objects of research for the curious. Nu- 
merous implements were found, and other arti- 


would assemble to hear it read. He was enabled, 
from his acquaintance with the classics and an- 
cient history, to introdtice many singular names, 
which were particularly noticed by the people 
and could be easily recognised by them. Mr. 
Solomon Spaulding had a brother, Mr. John 
Spaulding, residing m the place at the time, who 
was perfectly familiar with this work, and repeat- 
edly heard the whole of it read. From New Sa- 
lem he removed to Pittsburgh, Pa. Here Mr. S. 
found an acquaintance and friend in the person of 
Mr. Patterson, an editor of a newspaper. He ex- 
hibited his manuseript to Mr. P., who was very 
much pleased with, and borrowed it for perusal. 
He retained it a long time, and informed Mr. 8. 
that if he would make out a titlepage and preface 
he would publish it, and it might be a source of 
profit. This Mr. S. refused to do, for reasons 
I cannot now state. 

Sidney Rigdon, who has figured so largely in 
‘the history of the Mormons, was at this time con- 
nected with the printing-office of Mr Patterson, 
as is well known in that region, and as Rigdon 
himself has frequently stated. Here he had ample 
opportunity to become acquainted with Mr. Spaul- 
ding’s manuscript, and to copy it if he chose. It 
was a matter of notoriety and interest to all who 
were connected with the printing estabhshment. 
At length the manuscript was returned to its au- 
thor, and soon after we removed to Amity, Wash- 
ington county, Pa., where Mr. Spaulding deceased 
in 1816. The manuscript then fell into my hands 
and was carefully preserved. It has frequently 
been examined by my daughter, Mrs. M‘Kenstry, 
of Monson, Mass., with whom I now reside, and 
by other friends. After the “ Boek of Mormon” 
came out, a copy of it was taken to New Salem, 
the place of Mr. Spaulding’s former residence, 
| and the very place where the “ Manuscript Found” 
| Was written. 
| A woman preacher appointed a meeting there, 
(New Salem) and in the meeting read and repeat. 


cles, evincing great skill in the arts. .Mr. Spauld-| ed copious extracts from the “ Book of Mormon.” 
ing being an educated man, passionately fond of |'The historical part was immediately recognised 
history, took a lively interest in these develop-| by all the older inhabitants, as the identical work 
ments of antiquity; and in order to beguile the | of Mr. Spaulding, in which they had been so deep- 
hours of retirement, and furnish employment for | ly interested years before. Mr. John Spaulding 
his lively imagination, he conceived the idea of | was present, who is an eminently pious man, and 
giving an historical sketch of this long lost race. | recognised perfectly the work of his brother. He 
Their extreme antiquity, of course, would lead| was amazed and afflicted, that it should have been 


him to write in the most ancient style, and as the ' perverted to so wicked @ purpose, His grief found 
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a vent ina flood of tears, and he arose cn the 
spot and expressed in the meeting his deep sorrow 
and recret that the writings of his sainted brother 
should be used for a purpose so vile and shocking. 
The excitement in New Salem became so great, 
that the inhabitants had a meeting, and deputed 
Dr. Philastus Hurlbut, one of their number, to re- 
pair to this place, and to obtain from me the ori- 
ginal manuscript of Mr. Spaulding, for the pur- 
pose of comparing it with the Mormon Bible, to 
satisfy their own minds, and to prevent their 
friends and others from embracing an error so 
delusive. This was in the year 1834. Dr. Hurlbut 
brought with him an introduction and request for 
the manuscript, signed by Messrs. Henry Lake, 
Aaron Wright, and others, with all whom I was 
acquainted, as they were my neighbors when I 
resided in New Salem. Iam sure that nothing 
could grieve my husband more, were he living, 
than the use which has been made of his work. 

The air of antiquity which was thrown about 
the composition, doubtless suggested the idea of 
converting it to purposes of delusion. Thus an 
historical romance, with the addition of a few 
pious expressions and extracts from the sacred 
scriptures, has been construed into a new Bible, 
and palmed off upon a company of poor deluded 
fanatics, as divine. I have given the previous 
brief narration, that this work of deception and 
wickedness may be searched to the foundation, 
and its author exposed to the contempt and exe- 
cration he so justly deserves. 

Matitpa Davison. 

Reverend Solomon Spaulding was the first hus- 
band of the narrator of the above history. Since 
his decease, she has been married to a second 
husband by the name of Davison. She is now re- 
siding in this place; is a woman of irreproacha- 
ble character, and an humble Christian, and her 
testimony is worthy of implicit confidence 

A. Ey, D.D., Pastor Cong. Church, in Monson. 


D. R. Austin, Princ. of the Monson Academy. 
Monson, Mass. April 1, 1839. 


BEYOND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. | 


An Indian chief, to whom importunities had 
been addressed with a view to induce him to re- 
move to a position farther west than that oceu- 
pied by his tribe, resisted the application upon 
the ground that the cupidity of the white man 
would soon reach even that spot, however dis- 
tant ; and that it would be as well for his tribe to 
wait their inevitable extermination upon the soil 
within whose bosom their forefathers had been 
deposited. The argument was pressed ; and with 
a view to render it more improbable that the new 
home to which he was invited would ever be in 
vaded by the rude aggressions of the white man, 
he was urged to consent to a removal to the de- 
lightful hunting-grounds beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. “It is in vain,” said this son of the forest, 
with a mournful and touching eloquence ; “ nei- 


ther mountain nor flood can stay the march of 
the people who have usurped the dominions of 


the red man. Even now the cabins of the white 






















settler mingle with the wigwams at the foot of 
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those distant mountains, and the red man is fast 
retreating before the face of the intruders. Soon 
he will be driven to seale them, and take up his 
abode on the other side ; and yet the white man 
will follow, and persecute, and destroy him, until 
the dying shriek of the last of the Indian race 
shall mingle itself with the roar of the Pacific 
ocean !” 

The prophecy of the savage chief is rapidly 
approaching its fulfilment. The Rocky Mountains 
are no longera barrier to the white man. He has 
taken up his abode beyond them; and even now, 
from the distant regions on the other side of the 
stupendous chain, comes.a voice, asking that the 
laws which govern the rest of this nation of white 
men may be extended over the dwellers upon the 
very shores of the Pacific. A petition of this 
nature from the inhabitants of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory was presented in the senate last session ; 
and the day is evidently not far distant when that 
territory, of whose very existence a large number 
of the people of the United States are probably 
ignorant, will claim her place among the confed- 
erated States of the Union. In less than twenty 
years, in all probability, the whole of the territory 
within the nerthern and southern boundaries of 
the United States, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, will be under the government of separate 
sovereignties, owing political allegiance to the 
Federal Government of the Union. 





CUNNING OF THE FOX. 


More foxes are lost when dead beaten than at 
any other time; and we here show an instance. 
When the pack is close at him in covert only, in- 
stead of going into the field, he drops down into 
the ditch, and every hound going over him; the 
pack then makes a swing outside, during which 
he crawls up the bank back again into the covert, 
and gets, probably, to the other side before they 
cast back, by which time the scent, owing to the 
ground being stained, gets bad, and he has prob- 
ably time to get fresher, and often steals away 
without being seen, as all the men are close to 
the hounds, with the belief fiat they will kill the 
next minute ; but on these occasions if the hunts- 
man is awake, he will always order one of the 
whippers-in to remain at the opposite side of the 
covert. An old fox has been found several times 
by the pack belonging to the writer of this, and 
as invariably ran a ring of about three miles, ta- 
king a round of small coverts, by which he gene- 
rally moved other foxes, and saved himself. Ap- 
plication was made late in the season to try one 
more day for this fox, as he was suspected of do- 
ing mischief among game ; he was found as usual, 
and ran the same ring twice. When running it a 
third time, the hounds were stopped, and quietly 
walked back, to the surprise of a large field of 
sportsmen ; and on reaching an open part, as was 
expected, the hunted fox was seen coming the 
same line as before, directly toward the hounds 
which got a view, and so astonished him that he 
went straight away, and was killed twelve miles 
(as the crow flies) from where he was found. 

Londen Sporting Magazine. 








LITERARY. NOTICES. 





Arter two years resting from their labors, the publishers 
seem to have gone to work again with renewed vigor. 
have a basketful of books from the New York publishers, which 
we must find time to catalogue if nothing more. It is but rarely, 
that we have space for more than a simple announcement of 
a work, which is all our readers require of us, unless a work of 
unusual importance and great utility be ushered into the world ; 
in such cases our duty to our subscribers, demands of us an 
opinion of the merits or usefulness of the work in question. In 
the case of AnTHon's Series of Classical School Books, for in- 
stance, our notices have been lengthy, though not one quarter 
of what we could and wish to say, or what their actual import- 
ance merited. The character of most of the books which fol- 
low, (with one or two exceptions,) is of the lighter and less 
useful order of literature. We have in the first place from the 
Harpers :— 


“ Public and Private Economy, Part 3 ;”’ by Theodore Sedg- 
wick. Our readers will remember that we made copious ex- 
tracts from one of the former volumes of this series, a year or 
two since. There is a great deal of sound and useful instruc- 
tion in these publications of Mr. Sedgwiek: and they should 
be consulted as text-books by all classes of citizens, except 
*‘ those who know enough already.” 


In the present part of his work the author avails himself 
again of observations made in England in eighteen hundred 
and thirty-six. 

We have room but for one quotation at present, and that 
shall be a gentle rap at fashion :-— 


*“‘ And now the great god, Fashion, blows his trumpet on the 
hills and in the valleys, and away we go to sell our cotton, su- 
gar, wheat, cheese, butter, wool, &c., to buy his wares—the 
fashions ; fans, feathers, flounces, capes, flowers; anything 
that is blacker, whiter, bluer, greener, rounder, narrower, long- 
er, shorter, larger, smaller than it was the previous season ; 
something that the milliners, tailors, and other fashionable pro- 
viders in London, Paris, and New York have got together. Of 
course, I do not speak of those new, valuable, and beautiful 
productions which, being produced by the improvements of 
successive seasons and ages, are among the great causes of 
trade and the civilization of mankind, and which are not to be 
rejected, except so far as individual prudence and economy 
require. 

People who live by these arts are the leeches that suck the 
best blood of the country, and never furnish any aliment by 
which it is restored to the body ; in a large city there is, innum- 
bers, an army of those who live by selling fashions ; good, bad, 
or ridiculous, it is all one to them, but not to us. This is grind- 
ing the wind fora living; the grinder must be paid, but what 
does he produce? There are political economists who think it 
necessary, in the stagnant world in which they have lived, to 
take things as they are; who do not consider what is best to 
be done, and only what has been done ; who do not ever dream 
of what is going on here, and they tell us that all this “is good 
for trade ; that it keeps people at work, and makes their money 
stir ;” which, in a certain sense, is true, and would be very wise, 
if there were not more effectual ways in the United States “ of 
making people industrious and their money stir.” ‘Tt must be 
remembered that it is one thing “ to make money stir,” and an- 
other to make money. All practical political economy must 
have reference to the intelligence of a people, and the improve- 
ments that are going on among them. Those who write here 
upon economy will write for the New, not the Old World; 
their ideas must be graduated upon a scale upon which are 
marked out vast numbers to be provided for. It is as certain 


that there will be a revulsion in our moral sentiments upon the 
subject of onr present modes of living, as that there are revul- 
sions in trade; the want of the one creates the other. 
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extravagant uitras of the present day will become the vulgar 
by-and-by.” 


The ‘“ Three Wise Men of Gotham,” comes next—and is 
published as Vol. XY. of the uniform edition of Mr. Paulding’s 
works. 


“ Algic Researches ; comprising Inquiries respecting the 
Mental Characteristics of the North American Indians,” 2 
vols. By H. R. Schoolcraft. These two volumes are compo- 
sed of Indian tales and legends, “ published,” so says the au- 
thor, ‘as specimens of an oral imaginative lore existing among 
the North American Aborigines.” 


The “ Prince and Pedler.” By the author of the Heiress, 
&c., &c.—One of the most readable English novels we have 
taken up in a long time. 


The “ Cabinet Minister.” By Mrs. Gore—readable, but En- 
glish all over. 


‘* Chevely, or the Man of Honor.” By Lady Lytton Bulwer. 
The world are indebted to ‘family jars,” for this perpetration ; 
and the lady has taken this method of inflicting chastisement 
on her recreant husband. 


“ Deerbrook,” a novel in two vols. by Miss Martineau. We 
have not had time to look over this last effort of this maiden 
lady, but report speaks favorably of it. 


We come now to an important enterprise ; the “ American 
School Library.” Our readers in the state of New York are 
probably aware that the legislature has appropriated funds to 
each school district in the state, for the purchase of a school 
library. To supply the demand which might thus arise, the 
Messrs. Harper, of this city, have prepared a series of fifty 
volumes, under the above title, with a neat bookcase, d&c., the 
price of which is twenty dollars. The enterprise has beer 
sanctioned by the governor of the state, and other prominent 
gentlemen interested in the diffusion of useful knowledge ; and 
the secretary of state, who is the superintendent of common 
schools, says in his report, that the series published by the 
Harpers ‘ consists of books judiciously selected, and embracing 
a variety of subjects of the general description heretofore des- 
ignated by the superintendent, and containing matter suited to 
persons of almost all ages.” The subject matter of the fifty 
volumes now selected, embraces history, voyages and travels, 
biography, natural history, physical science, intellectual science, 
belles-lettres, and miscellaneous. 


From Samvet Cotman, vii. Astor House, we have :— 


” 


“ Athenia, a Tragedy of Damascus: by Rufus Dawes. 
This play forms No. I. of a series which the publisher denom- 
inates the ‘“‘ Dramatic Library,” “ which will be continued,” 
so says the advertisement, “if sufficient encouragement be af- 
forded.” 


“ Bianca Viscont.” By N.P. Willis, Esq. ; being No. II. 
of the Dramatic Library, beautifully printed. 


“ L’ Abri; or the Tent Pitch'd:” by N. P. Willis, Esq. This 
volume is a reprint of the letters published in the New York 
Mirror, dated from ‘under a bridge.” We like these letters 
better than any former productions of this author. 


“ The Jubilee of the Constitution”—An Oration delivered 
before the New York Historical Society, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth Anniversary of the inauguration of George Washington 
as first president of the United States. By JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS. 

From P. Price, we have :-— 

“ The Layman's Legacy, or Twenty-five Sermons on Impor- 
tant Subjects ; by Henry Fitz. One vol. 12mo. Price $1. 
Mr. Fitz is a powerful writer and severe logician, and handles 
the opponents of Universalism without gloves. 
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AMERICAN CAVERNS. 


WEYER’'S CAVE. 


Tue frontispiece of the present number repre- 
sents a portion of the interior of one of the most 
remarkable caverns in the world. The subjoined 
description is from the pen of R. L. Cooxe, A. M. 
of the Staunton Seminary, Virginia, who, in com- 
pany with his brother and another gentleman, 
made an accurate survey of the whole cave in 
1833. 


Weyer’s Cave is situated near the northern ex- 
tremity of Augusta county, Va., seventeen miles 
northeast of Staunton, on the eastern side of a 
ridge running nearly north and south parallel to 
the Blue Ridge, and somewhat more than a mile 
distant from it. 

The western declivity of this ridge is very 
gradual, and the visiter, as he approaches from 
that direction, little imagines from its appearance 
that it embowels one of nature’s masterpieces. 
The eastern declivity, however, is quite precipit- 
ous and difficult of ascent. 

The Guide’s house is situated on the northern 
extremity of this ridge, and is distant eight hun- 
dred yards from the entrance of the cave. In go- 
ing from the house to the cave you pass the en- 
trance of Madison’s cave, which is only two hun- 
dred and twenty yards from the other. Madison’s 
cave was known and visited as a curiosity long 
before the discovery of Weyer’s, but it is now 
passed by and neglected, as unworthy of notice, 
compared with its more imposing rival, although 
it has had the pen of a Jefferson to describe its 
beauties. 

Let me remark here, that the incurious visiter, 
who goes because others go, and is but slightly 
interested in the mysteries of nature, may retain 
his usual dress when he enters the cave which | 
am attempting to describe; but if he is desirous 
of prying into every recess, climbing every ac- 


cessible precipice, and seeing all the beauties of 


this subterranean wonder, I would advise him to 
provide himself with such habiliments as will 
withstand craggy projections, or receive no detri- 
ment from a generous coating of mud. 

The ascent from the bottom of the hill to the 
mouth of the cave is steep, but is rendered less 
fatiguing by the zigzag course of the path, which 
is one hundred and twenty yards in length. 

Before entering the cave, let us rest ourselves 
on the benches before the door, that we may be- 
come perfectly cool, while the guide unlocks the 
door, strikes a light, and tells the story of its first 
discovery. 

It seems that about the year 1804, one Bernard 
Weyer ranged these hills as a hunter; while 
pursuing his daily vocation, he found his match in 
a lawless ground hog, which not only eluded all 
his efforts, but eventually succeeded in carrying 
off the traps which had been set for his capture. 
Enraged at the loss of his traps, he made an as- 
sault upon the domicil of the depredator with 
spade and mattock. 

A few moments labor brought him to the ante- 
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chamber of this stupendous cavern, where he 
found his traps safely deposited. 

The entrance originally was small and difficult 
of access ; but the enterprise 0. the proprietor has 
obviated these inconveniences : it is now enclosed 
by a wooden wall, having a door in its centre, 
which admits you to the ante-chamber. 

At first it is about ten feet in height, but after 
proceeding a few yards in a southwest direction, 
it becomes contracted to the space of four feet 
square. At the distance of twenty-four feet from 
the entrance, descending at an angle of nineteen 
degrees, you reach the Dragon’s Room, so called 
from a stalactitic concretion, which the nomen- 
clature undoubtedly supposed to resemble that 
nondescript animal. 

Above the Dragon’s room there is an opening 
of considerable beauty, but of small size, called 
the Devil’s Gallery. Leaving this room, which 
is not very interesting, you proceed in a more 
southerly direction to the entrance of Solomon’s 
Temple, through a high but narrow passage, 
sixty-six feet in length, which is by no means 
difficult of access. Here you make a perpendic- 
ular descent of thirteen feet, by means of sub- 
stantial stairs, securely fixed, and you find your- 
self in one of the finest rooms in the whole cave. 
It is irregular in shape, being thirty feet long, 
and forty-five broad, running nearly at right an- 
gles to the main course of the cave. As you 
raise your eyes, after descending the steps be- 
forementioned, they rest upon an elevated seat, 
surrounded by sparry incrustations, which sparkle 
beautifully in the light of your candles. 

This is not unaptly styled Solomon’s Throne. 
Everything in this room receives its name from 
the Wise Siew: immediately to the left of the 
steps, as you descend, you will find his Meat- 
house ; and at the eastern extremity of the room, 
is a beautiful pillar of white stalactite, somewhat 
defaced by the smoke of candles, called by his 
name, yet with strange inconsistency, an incrus- 
tation resembling falling water, at the right of the 
steps, has obtained the name of the Falls of Ni- 
agara. 

Passing Solomon’s Pillar, you enter another 
room, more irregular than the first, but still more 
beautiful; it would be impossible adequately to 
describe the magnificence of the roof. [ shall, 
therefore, merely observe, that it is thickly stud- 
ded with beautiful stalactites resembling in form 
and color, the roots of radishes, which have given 
the appellation of Radish room to this delightful 
place. 

I cannot refrain here from reprobating the Van- 
dal spirit of some visiters, who, regardless of all 
prohibitions, will persist in breaking off and de- 
facing these splendid specimens of nature’s work- 
manship, forgetting that a single blow may de- 
stroy the work of centuries. 

The main passage to the rest of the cavern is 
immediately opposite to the entrance to Solo- 
mon’s Temple, and you reach it by an ascent of 
twelve feet, to what is called the Porter’s Lodge. 
From this place, pursumg the same course, you 
pass along a passage varying from ten to thirty 
feet in height, from ten to fifteen in breadth, and 
fifty in length, until you reach Barney’s Hall, 
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which receives its name from the fancied resem- 
blance of a prostrate stalactite at the base of one 
that is upright,to old Commodore Barney, and 
the cannon that he used at the Bladensburgh 
races. Near the centre of the room, which is 
small, and scarcely deserves the name, an upright 
board points out to the visiter the main path of 
the cave, which runs to the right. Two passages 
run off to the left; the first one to a large irregu- 
lar room, called the Lawyer’s Office, in which is 
a fine spring of water, or rather a reservoir where 
the droppings from the ceiling have collected ; 
the other, through a passage to what is called 
The Armory, from an incrustation that has re- 
ceived the name of Ajax’s Shield. 

Between the Lawyer’s Office and the Armory, 
and communicating with both, is another large, 
irregular apartment, which is named Weyer ’s Hall, 
after the original discoverer of the cave, who, 
together with his dog, stands immortalized in one 
corner. Before we get bewildered and lost im this 
part of the cave, which is more intricate than any 
other, let us return to the guide-board in the cen- 
tre of Barney’s hall, and pursue the route usually 
taken by visiters. 

Following the righthand opening, mentioned 
above, which is rather low, being not more than 
five feet in height, you pass into the Twin Room, 
taking heed lest you fall into the Devil’s Rake 
Oven, which yawns close by your feet. This 
room is small, and communicates directly with 
the Bannister Room, which is fifty-nine feet dis- 
tant from the guide-board. ‘The arch here sud- 
denly expands, and becomes elevated to the 
height of thirty feet, and by dint of hard climbing 
you may return to the Porter’s Lodge, through 
a passage directly over the one w hich you have 
just passed. Although there are many beauties 
in this upper passage, [ would advise no one who 
is not an enthusiastic admirer of nature’s works, 
to attempt it. 

A descent of thirty-nine feet from the Twin 
room, in a direction due west, brings you into the 
Tan Yard, which contains many beauties. The 
floor irregular, in some places sinking into 
holes somewhat resembling tan-vats, which to- 
gether with several hanging stalactites resembling 
hides have given a name to this immense apart- 
ment. On the southeast side of the room, imme- 
diately to the left of the main path, is a large 
opening, which admits you at once into the ar- 
mory already mentioned. 

It may be well to remark here, that I have 
omitted, and shall omit to mention, many beauti- 
ful appearances in the different rooms, because 
they are noted upon the map of the cave, lately 
published by the author of this sketch. 

Changing your course to the northwest, you 
leave the Tan-yard, by a rough but not difficult 
ascent of twenty feet, at an angle of eighteen de- 
grees, into what may be considered as an eleva- 
ted continuation of the same room, but which has 
been deservedly dignified with a distinct appella- 
tion. To your right, as you step upon level 
ground, you will observe a perpendicular wall of 
rock rising with great regularity; if you strike 
upon it with your hand, it sends forth a deep, 
mellow sound, strongly resembling the tones of a 
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basedrum, whence the room has received the 
name of the Drum Room. Upon a closer exami- 
nation, this apparent wall will be found to be only 
a thin stalactitic partition, extending from the 
ceiling to the floor. ‘there is nothing else of 
much interest in this apartment—we will proceed 
to the more magnificent portions of the cavern. 

You leave the drum room by a flight of natural 
stairs, seven feet in perpendicular height. A large 
opening now presents itself, which expands to 
an extensive apartment, to reach which it is ne- 
cessary to make a nearly perpendicular descent of 
ten feet, by means of a substantial pair of stairs. 
This apartment is the far-famed Ball Room. It is 
one hundred feet long, thirty-six wide, and about 
twenty-five high, running at right angles to the 
path by which you enter ed it. The general course 
of the room is from north to south, but at the 
northern extremity there is a gradual ascent, 
bearing round to the east, until you reach a preci- 
pice of twenty or thirty feet, from which you can 
look down into the Tan-yard, having performed a 
complete circuit. 

Near the centre of the ball room, is a large 
calcareous deposite, that has received the name 
of Paganini’s Statue, from the circumstance that 
it furnishes a good position for the music, when- 
ever balls are given in these submundane regions. 
The floor is sufficiently level to admit of dancing 
upon it, and it is not uncommon to have balls 
here. The ladies are accommodated with a very 
convenient Dressing Room, the only opening to 
which communicates directiy with the ball room. 
You leave this room by a gradual ascent of forty- 
two feet, at the southern extremity, similar to the 
one already described at the other. 

This acclivity is called The Frenchman’s Hill, 
from the following circumstance: some years 
since, a French centleman visited this cave, ac- 
companicd only by the guide; they had safely 
gone through, and returning, had reached the top 
of this hill, when by some accident, both of their 
lights were extinguished, and they were left in 
Egyptian darkness, without the means of relighting 
their candles. Fortunately, the guide, from his 
accurate knowledge of localities, was enabled to 
conduct him safely to the entrance, a distance of 
more than five hundred feet. 

Another gentleman, by the name of Patterson, 
has immortalized his name by attempting the 
same feat, although it was a complete failure. 
Hearing of the Frenchman’s adventure, he under- 
took to find his way back to the entrance from 
the ball room, without a light ; sending his com- 
pany some distance ahead. He succeeded in as- 
cending the stairs, but had proceeded only a few 
paces farther, when his feet slipped from under 
him, and he was prostrated into an aperture where 
he lay unhurt, until his companions, alarmed at 
his protracted absence, returned forhim. His rest- 

ing-place is called Patterson’s Grave to this day. 

From the French Hill,a long, irregular passage 
extends in a northwest direction, ‘which is de- 
nominated the Narrow Passage. This passage is 
fifty-two feet in length, varying from three to five 
feet in width, and “from four to eight feet in 
height. It leads you to the brink of a precipice, 
twelve feet in height. 








Natural indentations in the face of this preci- 
pice afford a convenient means of descent ; and 
these natural steps have reccived the name of 
Jacob’s Ladder. ‘To correspond with this name, 
as in Solomon’s Temple, everything is named af- 
ter the patriarch: a flat rock opposite to the ex- 
tremity of the Narrow passage, Is Jacob Ss Tea- 
Table ; and a deep, inaccessible perforation in the 
rock, by its side, is Jacob’s Ice-house. Descend- 
ing the ladder, you turn to the left, and pass 
through a narrow opening, still continuing to de- 
scend though less perpendicularly, to the centre 
of a small apartment, called the Dungeon. The 
descent from the top of the ladder to this place 
is twenty-eight feet. 

This room communicates by a passage of about 
four feet square, with the Senate Chamber. A 
thin flat rock stretches over nearly half of this 
apartment, which is only about forty feet in di- 
ameter, at the height of eight or ten feet from 
the floor, forming a sort of gallery, which doubt- 
less caused the name already mentioned to be 
given to the room. The Senate chamber com- 
municates by a high broad opening, with a still 
larger apartment, denominated Congress Hall. 
This name must have been given on account of 
its proximity to the last-mentioned room, and not 
from anything particularly appropriate in the 
room itself. It is long, and like the ball room, 
runs nearly at right angles to the main path ; its 
course being nearly north and south, and a wall, 
having several openings, runs through its whole 
length. The main path winds to the left as you 
enter the room; but we will diverge a little to 
the right, and explore the dark recess that pre- 
sents itself to view. 

The floor of Congress hall is very uneven, and 
at the northern extremity rises somewhat abrupt- 
ly. Climbing this ascent, if you pass through one 
of the openings in the wall mentioned above, you 
will be able to see through the whole extent of 
the other half of the room, but it is impossible to 
traverse it, on account of two or three deep pits, 
that occupy the whole space between the wall 
and the side of the room. ‘Turning around to the 
right of the opening through which you passed, 
your eye vainly attempts to penetrate the deep, 
dark abyss that presents itself, and_you hesitate 
to descend. Its name, the Infernal Regions, does 
not offer many inducements to enter it; and for 
many years it has been supposed to contain fixed 
air, so that visiters avoid it, and it has never until 
recently, been thoroughly explored. _ 

In the spring of 1833, accompanied by my 
brother, I determined at all hazards to explore 
this room, for I doubted the existence of any bad 
air, as | had never detected any in the course of 
extensive researches in almost every part of the 
cave. The guide accompanied us, and we each 
carried two candles, leaving a lighted one also at 
the end of Congress hall. Thus prepared, we 
descended about twenty-nine feet before we 
reached a landing-place. Here our candles burn- 
ed dimly, and great care was necessary to pre- 
vent them from going out entirely; indeed four 
of them were out at one time, yet we experienced 
no difficulty of breathing, or any other indication 
of the presence of this much dreaded gas. The 
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floor was not level, but inclined at an angle of 
fifteen or twenty degrees, and when we emerged 
from the pit into which we had first entered, our 
candles again shone brightly, and displayed to 
our view a room more extensive than any I have 
yet deseribed. Its greatest length was from east 
to west, and seemed to run nearly parallel to the 
path over which we have just travelled. From its 
great length, | was induced to believe that it ap- 
proached very near to the Ball room, and perhaps 
might communicate with it by some yet undis- 
covered passage. So strongly was | impressed 
with this idea, that I determined to ascertain, 
if practicable, how far I was correct. For this 
purpose, | set my watch exactly with my broth- 
er’s, and requested him to go to the Bail room, 
and to pursue, as far as possible, a low passage 
that leads to the right from the foot of the French 
Hill, while I went to the eastern extremity of this 
immense apartment. At an appointed moment, J 
fired a pistol, but the only answer was, the deaf- 
ening reverberations of the sound, rolling like 
thunder along the lofty arches. I shouted—but 
no return met my ear, save the hollow echo of 
my own voice, and | began to think that I had 
been hasty in my opinion. At this moment, a 
beautiful stalactite sparkled in the light of my 
candle, and J forgot my desire to find some un- 
known passage in my anxiety to secure this prize. 
Taking the butt of my pistol I hammered gently 
upon it to disengage it from the rock where it 
hung, I was surprised to hear the taps distinctly 
answered, apparently from the centre of the solid 
rock. A repetition of the blows brought a repe- 
tition of the answer, and by comparing notes, we 
were fully satisfied that there could be but little 
space between the two rooms. 

We have lingered so long in these Infernal re- 
gions that we must hasten back to the spot 
whence we diverged, in the centre of Congress 
hall. Our course now lies to the southwest, up a 
perpendicular ascent of seventeen feet, to what is 
called the Lobby. From this place, an expert 
climber, well acquainted with the cave, may pass 
through secret passages and by-rooms to the end 
of the cave, without once entering the main path ; 
but we will pursue the accustomed route. 

You have ascended to the Lobby, only to de- 
scend again on the other side, after taking a few 
steps horizontally, a perpendicular descent of 
seventeen feet brings you to the most magnificent 
apartment in the whole cavern. This is Wash- 
ington’s Hall; so called in token of respect for 
the memory of our country’s father, and it is 
worthy of bearing the name. Its length is two 
hundred and fifty-seven feet, its breadth from ten 
to twenty feet, and its mare about thirty-three 
feet, being remarkably level and straight through 
the whole length. 

Not far from the centre of this room, is an im- 
mense deposite of calcareous matter rising to the 
height of six or seven feet, which very strikingly 
resembles a statue clothed in drapery. This is 
Washington’s Statue, and few can look upon it, 
as seen by the dim light of two or three candles, 
which rather stimulate than repress curiosity, 
without experiencing a sensation of awe and so- 
lemnity, as if they were actually in the presence 
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of the mighty dead. A few yards from the en- 
trance, another room branches off to the left, to 
reach which, you must ascend a bank of five or 
six feet in height. This is called the Theatre, 
from the fact that different parts of the room cor- 
respond to the gallery, stage, and pit. I notice 
this room, which is rather uninteresting otherwise, 
for the purpose of mentioning a circumstance re- 
lated to me by Mr. Bryan, a former guide, which 
confirms an opinion that I have long entertained, 
that the whole cavern is thoroughly ventilated by 
some undiscovered communication with the up- 
per air. 

About nine years since, during a severe and 
protracted rain, which raised the waters of the 
South river that flows at the base of the cave-hill, 
to an unprecedented height, Mr. Bryan conduct- 
ed a company through the cave. As he ascended 
the stairs that lead from Congress hall to the 
Lobby, he heard the rush of waters; supposing 
that the cave was flooding, he directed the visit- 
ers to remain in Congress hall, while he examined 
more carefully into the cause of the unusual and 
alarming noise. Cautiously descending into 
Washington’s Hall, he followed the sound, until 
he arrived opposite to the entrance of the Thea- 
tre, in which he saw a column of water, pouring 
down from the ceiling into the Pit, and losing it- 
self in the numerous crevices that abound. When 
the rain ceased, the flood was stayed, and it never 
has been repeated ; but even at the present time, 
small pebbles and gravel, resembling that found 
on the top of the hill, may be seen in the theatre. 
No aperture is visible where the water could have 
come through so copiously, neither can any per- 
foration be discovered on the surface of the hill; 
yet beyond a doubt some communication does 
exist. I have said that the breadth of Washing- 
ton’s hall was from ten to twenty feet ; this must be 
understood only of the lower part of the room, 
for the arch stretches over a rock twenty feet 
high, which forms the left wall, and embraces an- 
other room called Lady Washington’s Hall. The 
entrance to this apartment is opposite to the 
Statue, and is on the same level with the Hall. 
The wall that separates the two rooms is several 
feet thick, and has received the name of the 
Rock of Gibraltar. One or two candles placed 
upon this rock produce a fine effect, particularly 
if every other light is extinguished ; for it shows 
you the arch, spreading out with beautiful, regu- 
larity, until it is lost in the surroundng darkness, 
and imagination supplies the deficiency of vision, 
peopling the dark recesses with hosts of matter- 
less phantoms. 

You reluctantly leave this splendid apartment 
at the southwest extremity, by a rough, narrow, 
but high passage, running at the foot of the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt and Cleopatra’s Needle! At the 
end of this passage, in a recess at the right is an- 
other spring or reservoir, not as large as the one 
in the Lawyer’s office. A descent of eight or ten 
feet, brings you into the Diamond Room, which 
may be considered as forming a part of The 
Church, a long, irregular room, more lofty than 
any that we have yet entered. Its length is one 
hundred and fifty-two feet, its breadth from ten to 
fifteen, and its height fifty! 
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At the farthest extremity, a beautiful white 
spire shoots up to a considerable height, which is 
appropriately styled the Steeple, and has, no 
doubt, suggested the name of the room. Nearly 
opposite to the centre of the church is a recess, 
raised several feet, of considerable extent. This 
forms a very good Gallery to the church. Im- 
mediately in the rear of the gallery, and in full 
view from below, is a great number of pendant 
stalactites, of several feet in length, and of vari- 
ous sizes, ranged like the pipes of an organ, and 
bearing a striking resemblance tothem. If these 
stalactites are struck by any hard substance, they 
send forth sounds of various pitches, according 
to their size,and a stick run rapidly along several 
of them at once, produces a very pleasing variety 
of sounds. With great propriety this is called 
the Organ. 

Passing under the steeple, which rests on an 
arch elevated not more than ten feet, you enter 
the Dining Room. This room is named from a 
long, natural table, that stands on the left side, 
and is not quite as large as the church, though its 
height is sixty feet. Was it not for the kind of 
wall which the steeple makes, it might be consid- 
ered as a continuation of the church, and its 
length is therefore included in that of the church. 
A little to the left of the table you will observe a 
small, uninviting opening; if you are not deter- 
red by the unpromising appearance of the opening 
we will enter, and see whether it leads to any- 
thing worthy of notice. Proceeding only a few 
paces, you suddenly find yourself in an immense 
chamber, stretching from the gallery of the church 
with which it communicates, parallel to the dining 
room, to its utmost extremity, and proportionably 
wide. This is called Jackson’s Room, and the 
floor is very irregular and uneven. ‘This room is 
rather uninteresting, but it leads to one that de- 
serves a passing notice. 

Directly opposite the little passage which con- 
ducted you hither, is a large opening ; passing this 
the rocks contract until only a narrow pass is left 
a few feet in length. This conducts you, if not 
to the most magnificent, at least to the most beau- 
tiful and interesting portion of the whole cavern. 
There is but one apartment, and that is small, 
but the Garden of Eden, for so it is called, de- 
rives its beauty from the singular arrangement of 
the immense stalactites hanging from the roof, 
and meeting the stalagmites, which have ascend- 
ed from the floor to meet them ; or in few words, 
it seems as if, at some former period, a sheet of 
water had poured down from the roof,and by 
some wonderful operation of nature, had become 
suddenly petrified. This sheet is not continuous, 
but strongly resembles the folds of heavy drapery, 
and you may pass among the windings as through 
the mazes of a labyrinth, and the light of 2 candle 
shines distinctly through any part of it. A portion 
of the floor of this room is composed of a beauti- 
ful fine yellow sand, whereas most of the cave is 
a stiff clay, with very few indications of sand. 

We must now retrace our steps to the dining 
room, for there is no other place of egress; but 
let us first turn off to the left, as we return, into a 
small passage, that does not seem to lead very 
far. Be careful! there is a deep hole just before 








you. Now look through this opening, which 
is large enough for a man comfortably to pass 
through, holding your candle above your head ; 
you will see a deep unexplored abyss, 
“Where the footstep of mortal has never trod.” 

No man has ever yet ventured into this place, for 
it can only be entered by means of a rope-ladder, 
but if my life is spared, and my courage does not 
fail me,I shall, at no distant period, attempt to 
explore the hidden mysteries of the apartment. 

Once more in the dining room let us go on to 
the completion of our task. The main path pur- 
sues the same course from this room as it has 
done ever siuce you entered Washington’s hall ; 
but your way now lies up a sort of hill, in the 
side of which is the opening through which you 
are to pass. If you are adventurous, you will fol- 
low me above the opening, up the nearly perpen- 
dicular face of the rock, to the height of fifty feet, 
where a ledge of rocks stretches along, and forms 
the left side of the dining room. From this emi- 
nence, called the Giant’s Causeway, you can look 
down into the dining room on one side, and Jack- 
son’s room on the other. Great caution is neces- 
sary in climbing this height, lest too much confi- 
dence be reposed in the projecting stalagmites, 
that seemingly offer a secure foothold to the in- 
cautious adventurer, but frequently give way be- 
neath him. It must be remembered that they are 
formed by droppings from the roof, and are often 
based only in the mud. By cautiously descend- 
ing the ledge for five or six feet, on the side op- 
posite to that which we ascended, we shall be 
enabled to reach with ease the room which has 
already been attained by the rest of the company 
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this room, we must diverge a little, and visit one 
or two rooms that branch off from the main path. 
Directly to your right, as you emerge from the 
wilderness, there rises an immense mass, appa- 
rently of solid stalagmite, thirty-six feet in length, 
thirty feet in breadth, and thirty feet in height ; 
this mass is beautiful beyond description, very 
much resembling successive stories, and is called 
the Tower of Babel! The most splendid portion 
of the tower is on the back, but it is difficult of 
access, for it is necessary to climb up the surface 
of the rock to the height of fifteen or twenty feet ; 
the view, however, amply repays you for the la- 
bor. Fora few moments you can scarcely con- 
vince yourself that an immense body of water is 
not pouring over the precipice in a foaming cat- 
aract, so white, so dazzling is the effulgence of 
the rock; and when this impression is eflaced, 
the words of the pious bard rush into the mind, 
where he describes the awful effects that will fol- 
low the consummation of all things ;— 


“The cataract, that like a giant wroth, 

Rushed down impetuously, as seized at once 

By sudden frost, with all his hoary locks, 

Stood still !” 
One might almost imagine that Pollok had visit- 
ed this wonder, and caught the idea so forcibly 
expressed above, from viewing this magnificent 
scene. 

We have already so much exceeded our in- 
tended limits, that we can only look into the large 
apartment that occupies the space behind the 
tower, which is called Sir Walter Scott’s Room, 
and then hasten back to the main path. 

Jefferson’s room, that we left some time since, 


who have been less ambitious than ourselves, and |is very irregular in shape, and is two hundred 
passed through the little opening already pointed |and thirty-five feet long, following the various 


out in ascending the causeway. 

This room, or perhaps it should be called pas- 
sage, is denominated the Wilderness, from the 
roughness of the pathway, aud is only ten feet 
wide, but it rises to the immense height of ninety 
or one hundred feet! As we come along the 
causeway, and lock down upon our right, we shall 
see our company forty or fifty feet below us, 
while our eyes can scarcely penetrate through 
the darkness to the ceiling above their heads. 
Upon the very verge of the rock upon which we 
are standing, are several beautiful white stalag- 
mites, grouped together, among which one stands 
pre-eminent. This is Bonaparte with his body- 
guard, crossing the Alps. The effect is peculiar- 
ly fine, when viewed from below. 

Without descending from our dangerous cleva- 
tion, we will go on our way a little farther. Pro- 
ceeding only a few paces from the emperor, you 
find yourself upon an arch, under which your 
company are passing, which is very appropriately 
called the Natural Bridge ; but it should be eross- 
ed, if at all, with great caution, for there is dan- 
ger of being precipitated to the bottom. Retra- 
cing our steps nearly to Napoleon, we will descend 


windings. What is commonly called the end of 
the cave, is distinguished by two singular, thin, 
lamellar rocks, five or six feet in diameter, united 
at their bases, but spreading out so that the outer 
edges are several feet apart; this is called the 
Fly Trap. To the left of the Fly trap is a large 
recess, where is a fine spring, at which the weary 
visiter is glad to slake his thirst, after the fatigues 
of his arduous undertaking. 

Very many visiters have their curiosity satisfied 
long before they have gone over the ground that 
we have, but lam writing only for those who, like 
me, are not satisfied, until everything is seen that 
is worthy of notive. Such would not excuse me, 
did I not mention one more curiosity, few take 
the trouble to visit. A few yards beyond the fly- 


jtrap, there is an opening in the solid wall at the 


height of about twelve feet, through which you 
‘are admitted by a temporary ladder. By hard 


‘climbing you soon penetrate to the end of the 


recess, where you will find the Source of the 
‘Nile! This is a beautiful limpid spring, covered 
with a thin pellicle of stalagmite, yet sufficiently 
‘strong ta bear your weight; in this crust there 
‘is a perforation that gives you access to the wa- 


on the left, and by a jump of six feet, rejoin our |ter beneath, 


company at the end of the Wilderness. 

You are now upon the lowest level of the cave, 
and atthe entrance of the farthest room. 
Jeflerson’s Hall; an extensive, but not very ele- 
vated apartment, quite level. Before I describe 


This is 


As far as it is practicable, I have described 
very cursorily this wonderful cavern; but I feel 
convinced that no pen can adequately describe a 
curiosity so extensive, so magnificent, and so 
varied in its beauties. 
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The Common Crane. 


THE COMMON CRANE. 


Tue body of this species of crane is generally 
of an ashen-gray color, with the throat, the fore- 
part of the neck, and the hind head dusky; the 
crest or cap on the head, and also the quills black. 
The bird is about the size of a turkey in the body, 
and weighs about ten pounds, but, from the great 
length of its legs, it is nearly five feet in height. 

Common cranes are very discursive birds, and 
range seasonally from the north of Europe to the 
south of Asia and the north of Africa, and in the 
latter country they are said to extend their mi- 
grations as far as the Cape of Good Hope. On 
these excursions they fly high in the air, though 
they experience some difficulty in getting on the 
wing from the ground. Before taking theirs ring 
they run some paces, raise themselves a litt’e at 
first, and then unfold a powerful and rapid wing. 
In the air they form very nearly an isosceles tri- 
angle, possibly for the purpose of cutting the ele- 


Grus cincrea. 


convolution near its bronchial extremity. When 
they ery during the day they are generally under- 
stood to forebode rain, as is the case with the 
cries of many other birds which feed partially on 
those worms which the approaching humidity 
brings to the surface, not only when the rain ac- 
tually falls, but when, from the changed state of 
the air, the evaporation is much diminished. 
When they are peculiarly noisy and tumultuous, 
and fly near the ground, occasionally alighting, it 
is considered as a pretty certain indication of a 
tempest. On the other hand, when they rise high, 
and fly onward in regular order, it is regarded as 
a sign of fine weather. 

In getting on the wing, the apparent difficulty 
which they experience does not arise from the 
want of space in which to move their wings, for 
their legs are sufficiently long for allowing these 
to act with perfect freedom, even when the feet 
are firmly on the ground. They appear to run 
forward, for the purpose of getting an impetus of 


ment with greater facility. When attacked by an} the whole body; and when that is acquired, they 


eagle, or the wind is likely to break their order, 
they close in circles. Their passage frequently 
takes place during the night, which is known by 


jerk themselves into the air by the elasticity of 
the legs, and move off in very good style, and 


| they are capable of passing over many miles with- 


their sonorous voice, which announces it, and the | out alighting. When they assemble on the ground 


head of the troop often utters, to indicate the 
route he is taking, a cry of appeal, to which all 





for the purpose of repose which, after a long 
flight, they take with the head under the wing, 


his followers an-wer. Their voices, even on these | they have always sentinels appointed to give the 
nocturnal voyages, are exceedingly loud, proba- | alarm in case of danger. ‘Those sentinels stand 


bly owing to the ‘ength of the windpipe, and the ' on the one leg, as is also the habit of the storks; 
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and the peculiar structure by means of which this 
resting on one foot is probably a greater relief to 
them than resting on both feet, because the bal- 
ance is then preserved by means of the ligaments 
which act by their elasticity as matter, and not by 
living exertion, as is the case with muscles. The 
distal extremity of the femur, or thigh-bone, where 
it articulates with the bones of the leg, has a hol- 
low or depression, which, in ordinary cases, re- 
ceives a projection of the leg-bones, and when 
this projection is received into the hollow, the 
bones, taken together, are shorter than when it is 
displaced. When, however, this joint, which is 
the proper knee-joint of the bird, though the tar- 
sal-joint is usually so called, is much bent, the 
projection slides out of the hollow, and bears upon 
a more elevated part; by this means the two 
bones together become longer, which lightens the 
ligaments, and the resistance of the elasticity of 
these makes the leg much firmer at this joint than 
if it were extended ; and consequently, the one 
leg, bent as far as it will bend at this joint, forms 
a very steady support. Many birds have this 
structure, and are able to rest on one leg for a 
considerable time, but none have it in such per- 
fection as the cranes and storks. 

The common cranes are understood to build in 
the northernmost parts of their range, and proba- 
bly as far to the north as Lapland in some instan- 
ces. They are very common in Sweden, and par- 
ticularly abundant in the marshes of Central and 
Western Russia. In some parts of Poland they 
invade the crops, especially those of buckwheat, 
in such numbers, that the farmers find it necessa- 
ry to employ people to drive them off. The nests 
are formed in bushes and tufts of tall aquatic 
plants, close by the margins of the waters. The 
eggs are only two in number, of a greenish color, 
and blotched over with brown spots. 

The ancients were very familiar with the man- 
ners and migrations of these birds, and mixed 
them up with their superstitions. The positions 
of the mountains, both in Europe and in Asia, 
where they approximate the narrow straits which 
connect the Archipelago and the Black sea, natu- 
rally bring the whole of the migrant flocks over 
Greece ; and the plainsof Thessaly, and the other 
more fertile parts, were, and are still, their rest- 
ing-places, after crossing both the Northern and 
the Southern seas. In those days the flesh of the 
crane was a luxury, and it is also recorded among 
the dishes served up in old times in England. In 
the old birds it is black and tough, but said to be 
at least tolerable in the young ones. 


middle of May, and lasts until nearly the middle 
of June. Earlier than this, winter is apt to re- 
turn on its traces, and to blight the opening beau- 
ties of the year; and later than this, begin the 
parching, and panting, and dissolving heats of 
summer. But in this genial interval, nature is in 
all her freshness and fragrance; “the rains are 
over and gone, the flowers appear upon the earth, 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” The 
trees are now in their fullest foliage and bright- 
est verdure ; the woods are gay with the cluster- 
ed flowers of the laurel; the air is perfumed by 
the sweetbriar and the wild-rose ; the meadows 
are enameled with clover-blossoms; while the 
young apple, the peach, and the plum, begin to 
swell, and the cherry to glow among the green 
leaves. | 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the 
Boblink. He comes amid the pomp and fragrance 
of the season; his life seems all sensibility and 
enjoyment, ail song and sunshine. He is to be 
found in the soft bosoms of the freshest and 
sweetest meadows: and is most in song when 
clover is in blossom. He perches on the topmost 
twig of a tree, or on some flaunting weed, and as 
he rises and sinks with the breeze, pours forth a 
succession of rich tinkling notes; crowding one 
upon another, like the outpouring melody of the 
skylark, and possessing the same rapturous char- 
acter. Sometimes he pitches from the summit of 
a tree, begins his song as soon as he gets upon 
the wing, and flutters tremulously down to the 
earth, as if overcome with ecstacy at his own mu- 
sic. Sometimes he is in pursuit of his paramour; 
always in full song, as if he would win her by his 
melody ; and always with the same appearance of 
intoxication and delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, 
the boblink was the envy of my boyhood. He 
crossed my path in the sweetest weather, and the 
sweetest season in the year, when all nature call- 
ed to the fields, and the rural feeling throbbed in 
every bosom; but when I, luckless urchin! was 
doomed to be mewed up, during the livelong day, 
in that purgatory of boyhood, a school-room, it 
seemed as if the little varlet mocked at me as he 
flew by in full song, and sought to taunt me with 
his happier lot. Oh, how I envied him! No les- 
sons, no tasks, no hateful school; nothing but 
holyday, frolic, green fields, and the weather. Had 
I been then more versed in poetry, I might have 
addressed him in the wal of Logan to the 
cuckoo :— 







































“ Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 
No winter in thy year. 


THE BOBLINCON. 


Amone the contributions of Washington Irving 
to the Knickerbocker, is an article treating on 
the “ birds of spring.” It concludes as follows:— 

The happiest bird of our spring, however, and 
one that rivals the European lark, in my estima- 
tion, is the Boblincon, or Boblink, as he is com- 
monly called. He arrives at that choice portion 
of our year, which, in this latitude, answers to 
the description of the month of May, so often 


given by the poets. With us it begins about the 
Vout. VII.—7 


“Oh! could I fly, I’d fly with thee ; 
We'd make, on joyful wing, 
Our annual visit round the globe, 
Companions of the spring !” 


Farther observation and experience have given 
me a different idea of this little feathered volup- 
tuary, which I will venture to impart for the ben- 
efit of my schoolboy readers, who may regard 
him with the same unqualified envy oad admira- 
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tion which I once indulged. I have shown him 
only as I saw him at first, in what I may call the 
poetical part of his career, when he in a manner 
f devoted himself to elegant pursuits and enjoy- 
Bi ments, and was a bird of music, and song, and taste, 
2 and sensibility and refinement. While this lasted, 
he was sacred from injury; the very schoolboy 
would not fling a stone at him, and the merest 
rustic would pause to listen to his strain. But 
mark the difference. As the year advances, as 
the clover-blossoms disappear, and the spring 
fades into summer, his notes cease to vibrate on 
the ear. He gradually gives up his elegant tastes 
and habits, doffs his poetical and professional suit 
of black, assumes a russet or rather dusty garb, 
and enters into the gross enjoyments of common 
vulgar birds. He becomes a bon vivant; a mere 
gourmand ; thinking of nothing but good cheer, 
and gourmandizing on the seeds of the long 
grasses on which he lately swung and chanted so 
musically. He begins to think there is nothing 
like “‘ the joys of the table,” if I may be allowed 
to apply that convivial phrase to his indulgences. 
He now grows discontented with plain, everyday 
fare, and sets out on a gastronomical tour, in 
search of foreign luxuries. He is to be found in 
myriads among the reeds of the Delaware, ban- 
queting on their seeds; grows corpulent with 
good feeding, and soon acquires the unlucky re- 
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count of the tree and its growth and uses. 








In a preceding volume of the Magazine, we 
have given a pictorial representation of the Phe- 
nix dactylifera, or Date-Palm, and a detailed ac- 
The 


above wood-cut represents a cluster of the ripe 
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nown of the ortelan. Wherever he goes, pop! 
pop! pop! the rusty firelocks of the country are 
cracking on every side; he sees his companions 
falling by thousands around him; he is the reed- 
bird, the much sought-for tit-bit of the Pennsylva- 
nia epicure. 

Does he take warning, and reform’? Not he! 
He wings his flight still farther south, in search 
of other luxuries. We hear of him gorging him- 
self in the rice-swamps ; filling himself with rice, 
almost to bursting ; he can hardly fly for corpu- 
lency. Last stage of his career, we hear of him 
spitted by dozens, and served up on the table of 
the gourmand, the most vaunted of southern dain- 
ties, the rice-bird of the Carolinas. 

Such is the story of the once musical and ad- 
mired, but finally sensual and persecuted, Boblink. 
It contains a moral worthy the attention of all 
little birds, and little boys ; warning them to keep 
to those refined and intellectual pursuits, which 
raised him to so high a pitch of popularity, during 
the early part of his career; but to eschew all 
tendency to that gross and dissipated indulgence, 
which brought this mistaken little bird to an un- 
timely end. 


Which is all at present from the well-wisher of 
little boys and little birds. 


GroFFREY CRAYON. 
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Cluster of Ripe Dates. 


fruit, as it appears suspended from the tree. This 
fruit, which abounds in Arabia, Persia, and some 
parts of Africa, is much used by the natives of 
these several countries, as an article of food, al- 
though in consequence of its indigestible quali- 
ties, their system becomes diseased. 


It is said 
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that those who make dates their daily food, be- 
come in a while scorbutic, and lose their teeth. 

This fruit is produced in clusters which grow 
from the trunk of the tree, between the branches, 
or, rather, leaves. The form of these clusters is 
best shown in our engraving. In a good tree, and 
productive season, there may be from fifteen to 
twenty of these clusters, each weighing about as 
many pounds ; but this differs with differing cir- 
cumstances, and, in the differing varieties, of 
which there are many. The same variation ex- 
tends to the size and quality of the fruit itself. 
When perfectly ripe, the most common sort is 
soft and pulpy, and very sweet, without any acid- 
ity. But those that are intended to be dried are 
not allowed to attain their softest condition. 
Great quantities are dried, and are then very hard, 
and have a shrunk and shrivelled appearance. 
They are then of great service as a standing arti- 
cle of food; and, from their hardness and porta- 
bility, are very valuable to persons on a journey. 
The date has an exceedingly hard and solid ker- 
nel; but, like every other part of this precious 
tree, this is valuable, forming a most nourishing 
and acceptable food to camels and other cat- 
tle, when ground, or softened by being soaked for 
two or three days in water. In the date countries, 
so much of man’s subsistence depends upon this 
fruit, that the season of gathering is watched for 
with all the anxiety, and attended with all the joy, 
of harvest or of vintage. 

Before they are ripe, dates are rather rough 
and astringent: when perfectly matured they are 
much of the nature of the fig, excepting the ob- 
long drupe, or stone, in the middle of the pulp. 
They are various in color, some being black, some 
white and some brown orcinnamon color. ‘They 
vary also in size, some being large and round like 
an apple, while others are no bigger than a pea. 
The usual size is somewhat larger than the 
thumb’s end, and the shape oblong. They also 
vary in quality, and the royal dates of Senegal 
are superior to any. 

Efforts have been made in Italy and the south- 
ern provinces of Spain, to cultivate this fruit, but 
it needs the heat of a tropical sun to bring it to 
full maturity. Hence all endeavors to rear it upon 
European soils have proved unavailing. 


Never employ your authority in its full extent ; 
temper whatever is severe in it by an air of sweet- 
ness and good-nature. Neither abuse the fear and 
respect which your dignity and rank inspire. It 
will do you honor to adapt the exercise of your 
power to the circumstances and situation in which 
you are placed. 

How difficult it is to live in the world and to 
preserve irreproachable manners. It is neverthe- 


less possible ; but for this end one has need of 
a continual attention and watchfulness over one’s| ful. 


self, 
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THE SUN OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


“ While the last members were signing, Dr. Franklin, look- 
ing toward the President’s chair, at the back of which a rising 
sun happened to be painted, observed to a few members near 
him, that painters found it difficult to distinguish in their art 
a rising from a setting sun. 

“¢T have,’ said he, ‘ often and often, in the course of the 
session, and the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as to its 
issue, looked at that sun behind the President, without being 
able to tell whether it was rising or setting. But now, at 
length, I have the happiness to know that it is a rising, and not 
a setting sun.’ ””’— Democratic Review, March, 1839. Article on 
the Madison papers. 










He who knows the world will not be too bash- 
He who knows himself will not be too im- 
pudent. 















































*T was at the hour of summer eve, 
The day its brightest death-smile gave 
When they, the mightiest to achieve, 
Their signets to our charter gave, 
A noble band in yonder hall, 
Obedient to their country’s call. 


Behind the chair where sage debate 
Was well controlled by Washington, 

Appeared, as if hung out by fate, 
A pictured image of the Sun— 

That emblem, would it set or shine ? 
What patriot’s eye could then divine ! 


And he, the sage, at whose command 
The forked lightnings left their play, 
Was there, and traced with steady hand 
A name that ne’er shall pass away : 
And when the glorious task was done, 
Said proudly—* ’T is a rising sun!” 


Yes, now the gloomy hour was o’er, 
And this was Freedom’s brightest day ; 
Hope lighted up all hearts once more, 
And fears like phantoms, passed away ; 
A gentle spirit hovered there, 
With silence deep as that of prayer. 


Ay, ’t was a rising sun that peered 
Above those purple pictured hills, 

A sun whose ray of splendor cheered _ 
The freemen by their distant rills : 

A sun whose beams shal! never set, 

Though nations shall their names forget. 


Earth’s latest age shall feel its ray, 
And millions warm beneath its smiles ; 
On mountain’s peak its gleam shall play, 
And gladden the remotest isles ; 
The fettered serf shall feel its power, 
While Kings turn pale, and Tyrant’s cower. 


As when amid chaotic night, 

When earth came rolling, void of form, 
Jehovah said, “ Let there be light,” 

And light came streaming from the storm: 
So streamed the ray from yonder sun, 
When freedom’s title-deed was done. 


‘T is here—’t is there—it fills the world, 
Though strangely rising from the west ; 
Fierce lightnings from its face are hurled, 
To scathe the tyrant’s gleaming crest ; 
And though it rose o’er hills of blood, 
The Magi blessed its dazzling flood. 


[For the Family Magazine.] 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


“TruTH is strange—stranger than fiction,” is 
an oft-quoted remark, and all history bears ample 
corroborative evidence of the validity of the as- 
sertion. When the imagination of the romancer 
takes wing, its soarings cannot extend beyond 
the arena of human action, unless it mounts up- 
ward into the speculative region of supernatural 
things, and the treasures which it brings back on 
its return are but the genuine records of human 
frailty or greatness. The foul plot, the assassin’s 
steel, the warrior’s prowess, the honor, love, vir- 
tue and debasement of the wildest tales of ro- 
mance, are but the very elements of which histo- 
ry is composed. Ere minp obtained its supremacy, 
and the human will found a master in correct judg- 
ment, governed and formed by cultivated intel- 
lect, records of physical aggressions and resent- 
ments, tests of strength, agility and courage, and 
every exercise of man as a creature governed by 
passion, made up the sum total of historical facts. 
With few eminent exceptions, the nations of the 
world presented a dreary aspect, previous to the 
era when the star of Bethlehem arose upon the 
land of Palestine. It was then that light beamed 
upon the human intellect, and led the way to its 
assumption of the sceptre over the grosser pas- 
sions of our nature, and awakened in man that 
beam of intelligence which gives him the claim 
to an image of his Creator. True, Confucius had 
spread knowledge over the “celestial empire ;” 
Zoroaster had elevated the standard of mind in 
western Asia; the Grecian philosophers had en- 
lightened southern Europe with a glimmering 
ray, and the influence of the patriarchs and proph- 
ets, through successive ages, had nobly vindica- 
ted the intelligent character of man; but it was 
reserved for Christianity to sever the bond that 
held the mind in thrall, for its whole system is 
founded upon mental and moral philosophy ; its 
ethics aré pure and untainted with the bitterness 
of sensuality, and its every aspiration is contin- 
ually upward. Although for several centuries its 
light was obscured, yet it gave a constant impulse 
to learning and to pursuits of peace. Wherever 
its pure principles were allowed to operate, the 
results of mind acting upon matter gave the 
chronicler startling events to record; and, when 
at length chivalry (though conceived in false no- 
tions of duty) spread its healthful agitations over 
stagnant and debased Europe, the most ardent 
imagination could not bring from the creations of 
fancy more extraordinary narrations than true his- 
tory afforded. That mighty commotion which 
rocked the world, had scarcely subsided, when the 
voice of Luther was heard summoning reason, 
judgment and moral courage to combat.with the 
errors, vices and weaknesses of the Romish 
church. Almost simultaneous with that 
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movement, arose the Press, a brilliant day-star 
of human liberty, and a mighty champion in the 
cause of reform. From that period, the former 
sluggishness of society disappeared, and where- 
ever the messengers of the press went forth, the 
beauties and excellences of the human character 
progressively developed. Europe, the grand the- 
atre of action, displayed the wonderful workings 
of mind. Science, religion, art, political economy 
—all flourished ; and that monotony that marked 
the historian’s page of former ages, was changed. 
Old customs were abolished, old landmarks by 
which society was guided, were effaced, and new 
careers, new enterprises, and new and startling 
results followed each other in rapid succession. 

In proof of the position we have assumed, let 
us take a hasty glance at the French Revolution. 
Thoroughly imbued with the principles of Ameri- 
ean liberty, the Marquis la Fayette returned to 
France, and with all the zeal of youth and pure 
patriotism, he commenced there his mission of 
Apostle of Freedom. Already the latent fires of 
civil and religious liberty had been kindled in 
Europe, and particularly in France, by the suc- 
cessful result of the American Revolution, and its 
attendant blessings: and although for awhile pent 
up, they at length burst out with volcanic force, 
and the shock levelled to the earth the nobility 
and the priesthood, religion and law, order and 
morality, and prostrated the throne of the Bour- 
bons. | 

During that period which may be emphatically 
termed the “Reign of Terror,” anarchy in its 
worst form held despotic sway. Within the space 
of a few months, rebellion to royal authority ap- 
peared, a monarchy was crushed, a king de- 
throned and beheaded, a republic proclaimed, and 
the lives and liberties of twenty millions of peo- 


ple left at the mercy of a demoniac faction, head- 
ed by Danton and Robespierre. For some time 
previous to the general outbreak, the rumblings 
of the voleano were heard, and when the great 
and good Necker was removed from the ministry, 
and the management of the finances of the coun- 
try passed into other hands, deep was the wound 
which the already lacerated people felt. Weak 
and pliant, though honest and amiable, Louis was 
continually swayed by the opinions of others, and 
his decree for Necker’s banishment had scarcely 
gone forth, ere it was countermanded, and the 
minister recalled. The people were again satisfied, 
and the true friends of the country anticipated a 
return of peace and prosperity. But the intrigues 
of base men again urged the king, contrary to 
his own feelings, to banish Necker a second time ; 
and this suicidal act, was to his sovereignty like 
tearing a keystone from a ponderous arch, which 
tottered for a moment, and then fell, crushing all 
beneath its ruins who hung upon it for safety. 
On the twelfth of July, 1792, about four o’clock, 
P.M. the fact of Necker’s second banishment be- 





came known to the people of Paris, and they con- 
sidered it as the first step toward destroying their 
representative privileges, enjoyed through the 
newly organized National Assembly. In a short 
time, Paris presented a scene of commotion hard- 
lv to be conceived. The tocsin sounded from the 
Hotel de Ville, and the deep roll of drums in the 
Rue de Honore announced the outbursting of the 
pent-up feelings of the populace. A cry was im- 
mediately raised, “ To the Palais Royal! to the 
Palais Royal !!” and in a few minutes, more than 
ten thousand persons had there assembled, scarce- 
ly knowing for what. They had heard the tocsin 
and the drums, and passion goaded them on. A 
tribune was erected, and a young man named Ca- 
mille Desmoulins sprang upon it, with a pistol in 
one hand, and cried with a loud voice: “ Citizens, 
there is not a moment to lose; the removal of 
Necker is a signal for a St. Bartholomew of pa- 
triots! This very evening all the Swiss and Ger- 
man battalions are coming out of the Champ de 
Mars to slaughter us! There remains for us only 
one resource ; let us rush to arms!” The multi- 
tude echoed the cry “‘ To arms, to arms !”” and hav- 
ing proposed to wear cockades to distinguish 
themselves, Desmoulins asked, “ Will ye have the 
green color, the color of hope, or red, the color 
of the free order of Cincinnatus?’ “Green, 
green !” shouted the multitude ; and he descend- 
ed from the tribune, and attached a branch of the 
chestnut to hishat. The populace then followed 
him to the house of Curtius, the sculptor, where 
they got the bust of Necker, and having dressed 
it in crape, they carried it in front of the immense 
procession, which increased every moment. The 
night was one of tumult, and the tocsin continued 
sounding till the dawn. Many were killed by the 
royal troops under Henriot, but before noon the 
next day the mob had possession of the city. 
The electors met at the Hotel de Ville, and 
took the authority into their own hands. They 
momentarily received demands from the populace 
for a supply of arms, and it was with much diffi- 
culty that their fury, excited by delay, could be 
curbed. The ire of the unorganized mob was now 
directed toward the Bastile. Every armory and 
gunshop in the city had become exhausted, and 
the Bastile was the only place where they might 
procure arms. Like a torrent of lava the mob 
swept onward, bearing down all opposition until 
they reached the avenue that led to that ancient 
citadel. There they found the guns of the castle 
pointed so as to sweep that street. A deputation 
was sent to the governor, M. Delauney, to advise 
their withdrawal, and to surrender the prison as a 
means of preventing a massacre ; but he peremp- 
torily refused. The exasperation of the mob was 
extreme, and they assailed the chains of the 
drawbridge with hatchets. The bridge was forced 
down, the prison-doors carried by force, and De- 
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launey and the whole garrison massacred on the 
spot. Fiercer by the taste of blood, they return- 
ed to the committee, and charged Flesseles, pro- 
vost of the merchants, with treason, because he 
did not (for he could not) supply them with arms, 
according to promise. He was forcibly seized 
and hurried toward the assembly for trial, but was 
shot dead on the way by an assassin. 

Louis was at Versailles when the news of the 
insurrection reached him, and he resolved to test 
his popularity by visiting the assembly room in 
person. There he was received in sullen silence 
—a silence which foreboded a fixed determination 
to oppose former abuses, and to persist in estab- 
lishing Equality upon its throne. The king first 
broke the silence. He assured them of his affec- 
tion for his subjects, declared himself one with 
the nation, and informed them that he had order- 
ed an immediate removal of the troops from Paris 
to Versailles ; and, as he coneluded, “ Well, then, 
it is to you I confide myself,” the whole assembly 
simultaneously arose and conducted him back to 
the chateau. All Paris and Versailles rang with 
joy at this sudden change of affairs, and indigna- 
tion was supplanted by gratitude. The virtuous 
and talented WVecker was again recalled, the pop- 
ular Bailley was appointed mayor of Paris, and 
the patriot la Fayette elevated to the command of 
the National Guards of France. Peace again 
smiled upon distracted Gallia, but that smile was 
but a gleam of sunshine that preceded a more 
terrible storm. 

During the remainder of that summer, and the 
following autumn and winter, numerous outbreaks 
occurred, and the shedding of human blood was 
not unfrequent. The revolutionary government 
(for monarchy was but a name) was conducted 
by Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, a triumvirate 
of the blackest die. Trembling at the position 
they held, they daily feared a change in the pop- 
ular feeling, for its smiles or frowns are but of 
ephemeral duration. To secure their power the 
latter found means, by distorting the meaning of 
statues, and bribing false witnesses, to arraign the 
king for high treason. Among the most wicked 
and influential tools of the triumvirate, was the 
Duke of Orleans, a prince of the blood—or, as he 
might be more properly termed—a prince of 
blood. With the aid of such men, their purpose 
was effected. Louis was brought to the bar of the 
convention, tried, condemned, and on the twenty- 
first of January, 1793, was executed upon the 
guillotine! Thus died an intelligent and inoffen- 
sive man, but as a sovereign, he wanted firmness 
to stem the torrent of faction. In death he dis- 
played a manly dignity and resignation, and it 
was a sublime remark of the officiating priest, 
when the king mounted the scaffold, “ Offspring 
of St. Louis, ascend to Heaven.” 

From this period commenced the Reicn oF 
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Terror. The bloody-minded men, who had acted 
conspicuously in this high-handed measure, seem- 
ed alarmed at what they had done, and feared an 
assassin in every citizen. Marat, the head of the 
triumvirate, was assassinated on the thirteenth of 
July, by Charlotte Corday, whose heroic deed and 
more than heroic death was made the theme of 
poets and romancers. 
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Charlotte Corday. 


She was a native of Séez, in Normandy, but a 
resident of Caen when she conceived the plan of 
ridding her country of the monster Marat. She 
was about twenty-five years of age, and possessed 
considerable personal beauty. Impressed with the 
belief that Marat was the principal author of all 
the murders and massacres from May till the pe- 
riod in question, she determined to arrest his ca- 
reer of blood, and for that purpose proceeded to 
Paris, which she reached on the eleventh of July. 
On the twelfth she addressed a note to Marat, 
stating that she was a young woman, anxious to 
behold him, and requested a private audience with 
him as speedily as possible. His vanity gave 
ready assent to the prayer of the fair petitioner, 
and made the hideous monster believe he might 
be beloved by gentle woman.* On the thirteenth 
she obtained admission to Marat’s presence. She 
found him in the dressing-room of his bath, with 
his bosom uncovered; and after some desultory 
conversation, he inquired after the proscribed 
deputies of Caen, She readily gave him their 
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* Marat was not five feet high. His countenance was equal- 
ly ferocious and hideous, and his head of monstrous size. ‘* He 


old leather breeches, and a white silk waistcoat. His dirty 
shirt, open at the bosom, exhibited his skin of yellow hue ; while 
his loug and dirty nails displayed themselves at his fingers’ 


aa and his horrid face accorded perfectly with his whimsical 
ess.” 





wore,”’ says Madame Roland, *‘ boots but no stockings, a pair of 
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names and station, and pointed out their influence. 
Marat became somewhat excited, and said, “They 
shall soon meet with the punishment they de- 
serve.” ‘*Thine is at hand,” exclaimed the he- 
roic girl, and plunged a poignard deep into his 
bared breast. He gave one yell of agony, and fell 
dead upon the floor. His attendants rushed into 
the room, seized the maiden, who stood quietly 
waiting with the instrument of death in her hand, 
and dragged her before the Revolutionary tribunal. 
Her trial was brief, condemnation was pronoun- 
ced, and on the seventeenth, CuarLorre Corpay, 
an incipient Joan de Arc, fell beneath the axe of 
the guillotine. 

Such was the infernal madness of the Parisians, 
that almost divine honors were paid to the memo- 
ry of Marat. In all parts of Paris triumphal arch- 
es and mausoleums were erected. In the Place 
de Carousal, a kind of pyramid was erected, in 
which were deposited his bust, bathing-tub, desk, 
and lamp. The honors of the Pantheon were con- 
ferred upon him, and in the books, and songs of 
poets, and in the theatres, his name was celebra- 
ted, but when France again became sane, and the 
spirit of turbulence, rapine and blood was quiet- 
ed, the busts of the monster which disgraced 
even the theatres, were broken and trampled upon, 
and his filthy remains were torn from the Panthe- 
on and dragged through the mud by the same 
populace who had deified him. 

Danton and Robespierre were reduced to a du- 
umvirate, and the former became distinguished 
for plunder and revel. Of the twain, he was far 
the most powerful-minded, and when the latter 
perceived his strength, he resolved to destroy 
him. Robespierre carefully noted all his crimes, 
and soon became possessed of sufficient evidence 
tocrushhim. Seeing his critical position, Danton 
for awhile withdrew from public life, married a 
beautiful woman, and professed a resolution to 
spend the remainder of his life in domestic retire- 
ment. But his known influence with the club of 
the Cordeliers, caused Robespierre to keep a con- 
stant watch upon his movements. 

Thus, jealous of each other, these wretches 
ruled France with a most despotic and bloody 
power. Their decrees were law, and their laws 
dissolved the pure elements of society. The wor- 
ship of the most high God was commuted for 
that of the goddess of Reason. Religion, and all 
its solemn rites were pronounced a farce; the sacra- 
mental chalice was converted into a wassail-bowl; 
the holy rite of marriage was annulled, and the 
institution declared a needless check, and extend- 
ed no farther than the satiety of sensual inclina- 
tion; and every social principle, every social re- 
lation was rendered subservient to the fiat of these 
bloody ministers of misrule. To crown the cli- 
max of their madness, they performed a farce, 
revolting in the extremes; and even at this day, 
when we read the impious record, we shudder, 
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and wonder that the terrible wrath of an offended 
God had not awfully visited them with summary 
retribution. 

Seated in a car drawn by four white horses, 
a youthful maiden appeared in the streets of Par- 
is, habited in a costume, imitative of that of the 
ancient goddesses, being entirely naked to the 
waist, which was encircled by a cestus, decorated 
with branches of chestnut. Her face was covered 
by a thin veil, and this was the only show of mod- 
esty or decorum which she exhibited. Preceding 
her car was a band of musicians, and in the rear 
followed the municipal officers of Paris, with un- 
covered heads, and a dense and infatuated multi- 
tude in their train. When the procession arrived 
at the Palais Royal, the goddess alighted, and pre- 
ceded by a band of musicians, was conducted to 
the tribune, while the whole assembly chanted a 
hymn to liberty with great solemnity. She was 
then unveiled, and that august body, the National 
Assembly of France, bowed to a dancing girl of the 
opera,* as a personification of the Goddess of Rea- 
son, whom they impiously affected to worship !! 

This profane farce was soon imitated in various 
parts of the realm ; the bells of the churches were 
broken up and cast into cannon, and inscriptions 
were placed over the public cemeteries, announ- 
cing that death was but an eternal sleep! Anar- 
chy in its most horrid form swayed the sceptre, 
and enlightened France, in the short space of a 
year, made a retrogade movement of at least four 
centuries. 

While these revolutions were going on in the 
social system, the political aspect of affairs was 
also changing. Robespierre, as we have before 
mentioned, had become jealous of Danton, and 
finally openly charged him with keeping up a pri- 
vate correspondence with the Cordeliers, and of 
being leagued with Westermann, Le Croix and 
Desmoulins, for Robespierre’s destruction. The 
charge was undoubtedly just, but the leading ty- 
rant having gained the support of the Jacobins, 
outgeneraled them all, and had them summoned 
before the tribunal. All Paris was petrified with 
astonishment when it was whispered that Danton, 
“prophet, priest and king” of the Jacobins, was 
in custody ; and even after his condemnation and 
coercion to the block of the guillotine, the people 
trembled and dared not lisp their exultation. Dan- 
ton was of gigantic stature, brave even to folly, and 
when standing before the bloody axe, that firm- 
ness did not forsake him. With him fell several 
of his associates, and among them Camille Des- 
moulins, previously mentioned as one of the first 
actors in the terrible drama of the revolution. 

Tallien, who was President of the National 





* It is said that she was recognised as such by many of the 
spectators present. She lived until 1834, and at the time of 
her death represented her life as one of continued remorse and 
distress, occasioned by the recollection of this impious rite, in 
which she suffered herself to be made instrumental. 
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Assembly, and whose motives and designs were 
truly merciful and republican, had watched with 
pain the increasing horrors, and resolved to rid 
France of Robespierre and establish mercy and 
order upon the throne of the Executive. He had 
seen his devoted friend, Count Beauharnais, drag- 
ged from his high station as generalissimo of the 
Republican army, and confined in the damp cells 
of the Luxembourg, and with the noble and virtu- 
ous Madame Roland, sacrificed upon the terrible 
altar of revolutionary misrule ; and, at the same 
time, his betrothed bride, the beautiful Madame 
Fontenay, and Josephine, the wife of Beauharnais, 
were confined in prison, awaiting a trial, certain- 
ly fatal, before the tribunal. Love, friendship, 
patriotism, all combined to nerve him for almost 
any deed, and he resolved, at all hazards, to ef- 
fect his holy purpose. 

The Assembly was divided into two parties; 
the Girondists and the Mountain party. The for- 
mer were semi-royalists, the latter ultra-republi- 
cans ; and when the sister of the king was behead- 
ed, the division between them became too wide to 
hope for assimilation. To Tallien the Mountain 
party were attached, and they longed to wrest the 
sceptre from Robespierre, mto whose hands they 
had heedlessly placed it. They held their secret 
councils, and as often as they dared, showed open 
resistance to the tyrant’s measures. They well 
knew that the populace were tired of scenes of 
blood, and ready at any moment to aid in erush- 
ing the monster. Tallien was cautious, however, 
but a circumstance facilitated the consummation 
of his plans. He was accustomed to visit the 
gardens attached to the prison where Madame 
Fontenay and Josephine Beauharnais were con- 
fined, and converse with them through the win- 
dow-grates. On the morning of the ninth Ther- 
midor, (27th of July,) as he approached the prison, 
Madame Fontenay threw a cabbage-stalk through 
the grate, to which was attached a billet, with the 
following sentence :— 


“Madame Beauharnais and myself have been 
condemned by the tribunal, and to-morrow we 
are to suffer. As you love me, as you love your 
country, execute this night your plans for the 
emancipation of France. “ FoNTENAY.” 


This appeal determined Tallien to act prompt- 
ly, and during the day he visited every Mountain 
member of the Assembly in person, and commu- 
nicated his bold designs. All reciprocated his 
courage, and at an early hour that section of the 
Assembly room, oceupied by the Mountainists, 
was filled, and they waited in silence for the ap- 
pearance of the principal leaders of the Jacobins. 
On the evening previous, Robespierre had made 
a lengthy speech, in which he denounced many 
of the leading members as traitors, cast general 
reproach upon the committee of public safety, 
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and declared that no virtue existed except in the 

Revolutionary Tribunal! He had charged Tal- 

lien and his party with being the friends of Dan- 

ton, and hurled invectives indiscriminately at 

nearly every member who was not directly his 

passive instrument. This led to a scene of con- 

fusion, for those who were chafed by his remarks, 

fearlessly arose in their defence. His friends saw 
the imprudence of his denunciations, and to ap- 
pease the irritated feelings of those attacked, a 
committee was appointed to report upon the 
speech and to make a satisfactory elucidation of 
its meaning. The evening of the ninth Thermi- 
dor was appointed for the reception of the report, 
and as we have before stated, the Mountainists 
were all assembled at an early hour. About eight 
o’clock Robespierre entered, followed by Cou- 
thon, St. Just, Le Bas his brother-in-law, and 
several of his associates ; the tribunal was empty, 
and upon it he took his seat. St. Just, who was 
chairman of the committee to whom was referred 
the speech of the Dictator, arose to speak in de- 
fence of his master. He declared that if it was 
the Tarpeian Rock upon which he stood, he would 
express his sentiments in support of so great a 
patriot as Robespierre! “Iam,” said he, “about 
to raise the veil.”—‘‘I tear it asunder,” cried 
Tallien, springing from his seat. “The public 
interest is sacrificed by individuals who come hith- 
er to speak exclusively in their own name, and 
conduct themselves superior to the whole com- 
mittee.” So saying, he forcibly thrust St. Just 
from the tribune, which was immediately occupied 
by Billaud de Varennes, who denounced Robes- 
pierre as a tyrant, a Cataline, and every other epi- 
thet his character deserved. At every period of 
the orator, general bursts of applause rang 
through the assembly, and Robespierre seeing'the 
tide turning so forcibly against him, sprang upon 
the tribune, and endeavored to be heard in his 
own defence. But loud shouts of “Down with 
the tyrant!” emanated from every quarter, and 
stifled with fear, rage and despair, he could only 
scream out, “President of assassins, let me be 
heard for the last time!” Some cried out, “The 
blood of Danton chokes him !”—and a terrible 
scene of confusion followed. ‘Tallien arose, and 
moved a decree, ordering the immediate arrest of 
Robespierre and his associates, which was in- 
stantly carried into effect, although some hesitated 
to lay hands upon them. 

During these proceedings in the Convention, 
Henriot endeavored to force his way with his 
soldiers to their rescue, but being suddenly seized 
with terror, he became an easy prey to the ener- 
gy of a few gens-d’armes, and was placed among 
the arrested deputies. An occurrence now took 


place which might have secured to Robespierre 
his liberty, and even power, had he possessed the 
moral courage which the chief mover of opera- 
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tions so extensive and momentous, ought to have 
possessed. He and his friends were refused ad- 


mittance by the jailers of every prison, and they 
were secured in the office of the committee of 
public safety. This being made known, the Jaco- 
bins induced the mayor of Paris to make an effort 
for their release. The tocsin was immediately 
sounded, and a great and overwhelming multitude 
rushed to the office of the committee, rescued 
the captives, and carried them in triumph to the 
City Hall. Orders were immediately given to 
proceed to the convention, and arrest Tallien and 
his associates; but the assembly, prompt in all 
their movements, had anticipated them and made 
ample provision for their own defence. They or- 
dered the drums of the National Guards to beat 
to arms, which soon produced a preponderating 
force against the number who had collected at the 
iron voice of the tocsin, and it was evident that 
the popular current was fast setting against the 
Terrorists. The troops of the mayor were driven 
back, and the City Hall was soon surrounded and 
cannon pointed at the doors. The decree of the 
assembly, outlawing Robespierre and his minis- 
ters was read, and the insurgents dispersed or 
joined the National Guards. 

The miserable captives within now found that 
their fate was imevitable, and, as the scorpion 
who, when encircled by fire, turns its sting upon 
itself, so did these wretched men turn their exe- 
crations upon one another. Payan seized Henri- 
ot and forcibly thrust him out of the window, 
amid the enraged multitude, who dragged him 
from thence to execution. St. Just, after im- 
ploring his fellows to kill him, endeavored to ex- 
ecute his wishes himself, but his cowardly hand 
failed him. Couthon laid under a table brandish- 
ing a knife with which he was repeatedly stab- 
bing his bosom, without sufficient courage to 
drive the steel to his heart. Le Bas despatched 
himself with a pistol-shot, and Robespierre, in 
attempting to imitate him, horribly fractured his 
under-jaw. In this situation they were found 
when the officers entered to carry them before 
the convention. Without being admitted to the bar 
for trial, they were immediately ordered to exe- 
cution; and as they passed upon the fatal car, the 
people with mad joy spit upon them and loaded 
them with every imprecation malice could in- 
vent. Thus died by the very engine his bleody 
ambition had erected, Maximillian Robespierre, 
who, for two years ruled enlightened France with 
a sceptre as terrible as that of a Tiberius ora 
Caligula. The very people who, ten days previ- 
ous, bowed with profound reverence at the feet 
of the Dictator, now, with a zeal equal to their 
subserviency, held up to the view of a scorning 
world, his numerous atrocities. 

Tallien was elected Dictator, and the whole 
executive power was vested in the Assembly. 











Tranquillity was restored, the revolutionary pris- 
ons were thrown open, revolutionary laws were 
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then a distinct art. How much anterior to that 
‘remote age, an age now become almost fabulous, 


repealed, the churches were re-opened, religion | this art was practised, is left to conjecture ; but as 


restored to its former sanctity and purity, the so- 
cial system settled upon a new but salutary basis, 
and that moral darkness which so long enshroud- 
ed France was dissipated. 

Thus we have taken a cursory glance at a sin- 
gle chapter in the history of a great nation, and 
a hundred tomes might be filled with details of 
truth, relative to that period, which might defy 
the invention of the most ardent imagination to 
paint, unfurnished with data. B. J. Lossine. 





ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


SCULPTURE.—Canova. 


Tue period and place of the origin of sculpture 
have been sought for in vain, and it is highly prob- 
able that the picture-writing called hieroglyphics 
upon the propylons, temples, tombs, and obelisks 
of Egypt, employed the chisel of the sculptor, 
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“The days of our years are threescore years and ten."—Ps. xc. 10. Canova. 


idolatry became quite prevalent in the earlier 
ages of the world, sculpture, however rude, must 
|have been practised to form images for worship. 
Although we have no record of idols previous to 
the time of Jacob, when Rachel carried off the 
teraphim or idols of her father, yet, it being so 
casually mentioned there, they were probably then 
and long had been in common use. Hence the 
implied antiquity of the art of sculpture. 

It is supposed that the Chaldeans first reduced 
the art to a system, and brought it near to that 
perfection in execution, afterward attained in 
Greece. But this is mere conjecture, for there 
are no other data than the fact, that they held 
their heroes and demi-gods in great veneration, 
and probably preserved their images either as 
mementoes or for worship. They were, accord- 
ing to Pliny, unquestionably the first idolators. 
|In Scripture, the first person particularized as an 
|artist in this line, was Bezaleel, who formed the 

| of ages, till Michael Angelo seized the chisel and 
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cherubim covering the mercy-seat in the taberna- 
cle. 

Of the material used among the earlier an- 
cients, but little is known. The colossal statues 
and sphynxes of the Egyptians, still preserved, 
are made of calcareous stone, basalt, granite, or 
alabaster. Their smaller ones were made of wood, 
ivory, and of the various metals. Sometimes the 
eyes were made of different material from the 
rest, and their temple-gods were often seen with 
eyes formed of precious stones. It is said that 
the diamond belonging to the royal family of 
Russia, the largest ever known, was one of the 
eyes of the statue of Scheringham, in the temple 
of Brahma. 

The Phenicians, Persians and Etruscans, all 
of whom flourished previous to the Greeks, prac- 
tised the art of sculpture, although they never 
reached the perfection of the latter. The Egyp- 
tian colonies that settled among and civilized the 
native inhabitants of Greece, carried a knowledge 
of many arts with them, and among others, that 
of sculpture. The idolatrous religion of the for- 
mer, was also introduced, and hence employment 
was found there for the chisel. At Athens and 
Sicyon, the most celebrated cities of ancient 
Greece, the art was cultivated, and the round 
stones and pillars set up as objects of worship, 
were superseded by images representing the 
“human form divine.” In Greece, the artist had 
every opportunity to study and model from nature, 
and every encouragement from the rapidly im- 
proving taste of the people. Their athletic exer- 
cises, such as the footrace, the wrestle, or the 
discus, were all performed without the least at- 
tire ; and thus, while these exercises developed 
every muscle, put forth every beauty of symme- 
try of the human form, nothing was hidden from 
the scrutinizing and studious eye of the artist. 
Nor did the influence of their games, on the arts, 
end here, but the victors were often immortalized 
by statues erected to their honor, and hence im- 
mense numbers of these works demanded the 
sculptor’s skill. 

It was during the administration of Pericles, 
(445 years before Christ) that the art was most 
generously patronised in Greece, and attained its 
greatest perfection. Temples were erected, and 
filled with statuary; and at that time, an artist 
competent to perform any task, appeared in the 
person of Phidias the great sculptor of antiquity. 
Immense numbers of statues and bas-relievoes 
were produced from his chisel, and the Elgin mar- 
bles, which now grace the British museum, exhibit 
many noble specimens from this master’s hand. 
But his greatest production, a production never 
equalled before or since, was his Jupiter at Olym- 
pia. This statue was in a sitting posture, and yet 
from the base of the throne to the crest, it was 
about sixty feet in height! On his head was an 
olive wreath, in his right hand a Victory, in his 


left a sceptre, surmounted by an eagle, and upon 
his drapery were the figures of various animals 
painted. The material of which this statue was 
made, was wood, gold, ivory and precious stones. 
The Victory was made of gold and ivory; the 
sceptre, of gold and other shining metals; the 
sandals, of gold; the throne, of ivory, ebony, and 
precious stones, ornamented with various bas- 
relievoes. 

M. Quatremére de Quincy, a living French 
writer, has given a description of the manner in 
which statues of ivory were made. Although his 
theory is but a theory, yet it bears the impress of 
great plausibility. He supposes that the ancients 
were enabled to find the tusks of elephants much 
larger than are found at the present day, and that 
an art existed of rendering the cylindrical part of 
the tusk flat when cut through longitudinally ; 
and thus plates might be obtained from six to 
twenty-four inches wide. He then supposes that 
a block of wood might have been fashioned as a 
sort of cone for the ivory, and the plates fixed 
upon it having been cut and polished in exact re- 
semblance to the corresponding portions of a 
model] previously formed. The following wood- 
cuts exhibit the process. Figure 1, the separate 
pieces of ivory ; figure 2, the clay model, and fig- 
ure 3, the block with a portion of the ivory plated 
on it. 





Our limits will not permit a more extended 
notice of sculpture at present, and we will briefly 
notice the names of the most celebrated modern 
sculptors, and proceed to give a biographical 
sketch of one of the greatest artists, in that line, 
of modern times. 

Except Praxiteles and Lysippus, few sculptors 
of note appear in the records of ancient art, and 
this pursuit which raised so many noble monu- 
ments to Grecian glory, slumbered amid the night 
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of ages, till Michael Angelo seized the chisel and 
brought into life the grandeur and beauty of an- 
cient sculpture. Next came Torrigiano, Bernini, 
Thorwalsden Chantrey, etc., and among our own 
countrymen we may mention Greenough, Hughes, 
Power and Stout. Here, but little has been done 
for the encouragement of the art, but we believe 
that a day is dawning, when it and painting will | 
receive that impulse from liberal patronage, that 
will elevate the artists of America to the highest 
niche in the temple of fame. 


ANTONIO CANOVA. 


Tuts celebrated Venetian sculptor, was born in 
1757, at Possagno, a village situated at the foot 
of the Venetian Alps, and died in 1822, aged six- 
ty-five years. His father and grandfather were 
sculptors of repute at that time. By the death of 
his father, Antonio became an orphan in the third 
year of his age. Deprived of his father, he was 
indebted for the rudiments of his art to his grand- 
father, Pasino, who adopted the excellent method 
of teaching him early the familiar use of the im- 
plements of sculpture, employing him on the 
works on which he was himself engaged. 

Canova, by the recommendation of the patri- 
cian Giovanni Falier, who was embellishing his 
palace at Asolo, was placed under Torretto, who 
was one of the best of the Venetian sculptors, 
with the view of forwarding his progress, and 
further engaged that he should accompany the 
artist to Venice, which accordingly took place two 
years after. By the death of Torretto, Canova 
was left without any guidance or restraint, hav- 
ing received from his master only the first in- 
structions in his art. He had enjoyed, however, 
since his arrival at Venice, the protection of his 
excellent patron Falier, and found an immense 
course of knowledge and improvement in the gal- 
lery of plaster-casts of the commandatore Farset- 
ti, comprising all the celebrated remains of an- 
tiquity. There wasalso at that time an academy 
at Venice, calculated to excite a spirit of emula- 
tion among the young artists, but which was not 
enlightened by those juster principles whose in- 
fluence began then to be partially visible, and was 
precursory of a new revival of the arts in Eu- 
rope. 

Antonio was now placed with the sculptor Gio 
Ferrari, Torretto’s nephew, and worked with him 
on the statues that embellish the gardens of the 
Casa Tiepolo, at Carbonara. Canova did not con- 
tinue in this school for more than one year, for, 
becoming strongly convinced of the necessity of 
a wide deviation from the rules of art which he 
saw practised, he boldly resolved to endeavor to 
explore those paths which, he thought, had been 
used by the ancients, and from which he beheld, 
with surprise and regret, the departure of his 
contemporaries. His proficiency even at this early 
age was considerable, as is attested by the two 
baskets of fruit which he sculptured in marble, in 
his fourteenth year, and which are yet to be seen 
on the first landing-place of the Farsetti palace, 
now the Hotel della Gran Brettagna at Venice. 

His first effort was a group of Orpheus and 


in his sixteenth year. 
gun the followimg year. 
soft stone, was publicly exhibited in Venice, on 
the occasion of the festival of the Ascension, and 
first awakened the admiration and ambition of his 
countrymen. 
served in the Falier palace at Asolo. 
lowing year he repeated this subject in marble, in 
rather a smaller size, for the senator M. Antonio 
Grimani. The most elaborate composition which 
Canova executed previously to his departure from 
Venice, was the group of Dedalus and Icarus, in 
which he more signally evinced his daring aban- 
donment of conventional modes, and his entire 
devotion to the guidance of nature. 
sculptured the statue of Esculapius, and one of 
the Marquis Poleni; the former being now in the 
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That of Orpheus was be- 


This composition, in 


These two statues are now pre- 


In the fol- 


He likewise 


villa Cromer at Monfelice, the latter in the Prato 
at Padua. 

The rapidity of his progress now prompted his 
illustrious patron to procure for him more ade- 
quate means and a loftier theatre for the exercise 
of his powers. Accordingly, in December, 1780, 
Canova entered for the first time that seat of the 
arts, little imagining that he was destined to at- 
tain there to the highest rank, and to establish 
rules of art, by his example, which would extend 
its influence to the remotest posterity. 

On his first arrival at Rome, Canova had expe- 
rienced the kindest reception from the Venetian 
ambassador, and had free access to his splendid 
mansion. This enlightened and accomplished no- 
bleman soon became impressed with a high sense 
of the merits and power of the young sculptor, 
procured.from Venice a cast in plaster of the 
group of Dedalus and Icarus, which he had exe- 
cuted in that city, for the purpose of exhibiting 
it to the artists and connoisseurs at Rome. On 
the occasion of the first production of this group, 
he was surrounded by the most distinguished ar- 
tists and critics then residing at Rome, who con- 
templated the work with silent astonishment, not 
daring to censure what, although at variance 
with the style then followed, commanded their 
admiration, and revealed the brightest prospects. 
The embarrassment of the young artist was ex- 
treme, and he frequently spoke of it afterward as 
one of the most anxious moments of his life. 
From this state of anxiety he was, however, soon 
relieved, by the almost unanimous approbation of 
the spectators present. . 

From the moment of his arrival at Rome he 
had commenced a severe and profound study of 
the great models of ancient art, without, howev- 
er, neglecting the fruits of his previous close ob- 
servance of nature, the expression of which he 
always proposed to himself to make a distin- 
guished quality in his works. He had a profound 
contempt for all conventional modes in the arts, 
and was led, even at that early age, by a correct 
taste rather than by instruction, to prefer, among 
the monuments of ancient art, those which were 
of the age of Phidias, in which the lofty concep- 
tions of the artist are most closely united with 
truth of expression; a decision which has since 
been fully confirmed by the exhibition made to 
Europe by the British Museum of the first cer- 


Eurydice. The statue of Eurydice was completed | tain monuments of the arts of that era. 
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The Chevalier Zulian, the Venetian ambassador | before the original and entire group, their sur- 
at Rome, now saw the importance of giving effec- | prise was indeed extreme, and they were forced 
tive assistance to the developing powers of Cano- | to exclaim that by this work art had commenced 
va; he, therefore, placed at his command a fine|a new career. On this occasion it may be said 
block of marble, to be devoted toa subject of his | that Theseus was the conqueror, not only of the 
own choice, and to show the profit derived from | Minotaur, but of Envy also, forcing from rival 
his residence and studies at Rome. This was the | artists the first homage of their admiration of 
first marble sculptured by Canova on those true | Canova, who, at so early an age, had raised art to 
principles by which he had proposed to himself |a higher degree of perfection than had been at- 
to be guided in hrs works, a composition by | tained by any sculptor since its revival in Italy. 
which a new path was opened to all the produc- | In 1783, by the friendship of Gio. Volpato, he 
tions of the imitative arts. The subject which | received a commission to execute a monument 
he chose was Theseus, conqueror of the Mino- | for the celebrated Pope Ganganelli. He now gave 
taur, and the work was conducted throughout in | up his study at Venice, which was finally closed 
the palace of the Venetian ambassador. It was a_ in 1783, and, returning to Rome, applied himself 
highly interesting moment, when his excellent| wholly to this great work, which proved the 
patron produced a cast of the head only of the| means of raising his fame to the very highest 
Theseus to a party of the first artists and critics | rank. Previously to this undertaking, he had 
assembled in his house, without informing them | sculptured at Rome only his Theseus abovemen- 
whence it had been obtained ; all concurred, how- | tioned, and a small statue of Apollo in the act of 
ever varying in other points, in pronouncing it to | crowning himself, which he presented to the sen- 
be of Grecian workmanship; several thought | ator Abondino Rezzonico, one of his patrons, who 
they had seen the marble from which it had been | died in 1782. To Volpato posterity are much in- 
taken, not being able to recollect exactly where | debted, who, with judicious confidence in the tal- 
it was; but when the ambassador conducted them | ents of the young sculptor, procured the confiding 
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this great work to him, and thus afforded an op- 
portunity of making known his extraordinary 
powers to the world. 

At the time this great work was in progress, he 
produced a youthful Psyche, and also modelled 
many other works, particularly those beautiful 
compositions in bas-relief, which first opened the 
eyes of modern sculptors. These began to appear 
about 1790, before any artist had ventured on any- 
thing in this style. They were ail left in the clay 
models, except that of Socrates parting with his 
Family, which was worked in marble with great 
care and accuracy. 

The commencement of one composition was 
not delayed until the completion of another ; for 
while his chisel was still employed on the Tomb 
of Ganganelli, be was forming the clay model of 
that of Pope Rezzonico, which was placed in the 
church of St. Peter in 1792. During the few suc- 
ceeding years he executed several statues and 
groups of Cupid and Psyche, variously represent- 
ed; the group of Venus and Adonis ; the Monu- 
ment of Emo, now in the arsenal at Venice ; the 
first statue of Hebe; and the first of the Penitent 
Magdalen. All these works were completed be- 
fore the expiration of the eighteenth century ; so 
that, in the course of twenty years, he had pro- 
duced a greater number of works than many la- 
borious artists have in the whole of a long exist- 
ence. And it should be remembered that the 
practice which he himself subsequently introdu- 
ced for lessening the labor of the sculptor, by 
employing inferior workmen to reduce the block 
to the last stratum of the superficies, was not then 
in use. This adoption of mechanical aid he ef- 
fected by forming his models of the exaet size in 
which they were to be worked in marble ; he al- 
ways, however, applied himself the last hand to 
his works, giving to his marbles a softness and 
delicacy of contour, and a minute accuracy of ex- 
pression, for which we should look in vain in the 
works of others of that time. Indeed, the great 
superiority of Canova is more particularly seen 
in these touches of art, to which no one can, per- 
haps, equally attain, who has not early acquired 
a familiar use of the chisel, but trust their fame 
to subordinate artists; the last minute ard finish- 
ing touches are those which require the highest 
powers of the artist, and are the means of pro- 
ducing his noblest efforts. 

The personal habits of Canova were, through- 
out his life, regular and moderate ; he rose early, 
and immediately applied himself to his designing 
or modelling, and afterward to working in mar- 
ble. He was always disposed to live abstemious- 
ly, as well from motives of health as of reflection. 
He seldom went from home, but passed his even- 
ings in receiving his friends, with an extreme 
gentleness and urbanity of manners, but without 
the slightest approach to meanness or affecta- 
tion. 

It was the good fortune of Canova to escape 
unhurt the effects of the political events which 
then agitated Europe, and to be able to devote 
himself undisturbedly to his art. Pallas seems to 
have guarded him like Ulysses, by spreading 
around him a divine atmosphere, which shielded 
off the disasters, privations, and misfortunes of 
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that era. Ambition and the desire of milita 
glory characterized the great men of that sini 
and particularly the great conqueror ; calling for 
monuments to record their actions to posterity, 
which object Canova was deemed most able to 
fulfil. Thus he was summoned to Paris in 1802, 
to model the portrait of Napoleon, from which he 
executed a colossal statue in marble, and then in 
bronze; the first by the sport of inconstant for- 
tune, now being on the banks of the Thames; the 
latter in the academy at Milan. Canova was 
again called to Paris in 1810, to model a portrait 
of the emperess Maria Louisa, whom he represent- 
ed in a sitting posture, with the attributes of the 
goddess Concordia; now in the palace of Parma. 

In the intervals of those journeys to Paris he 
made a second visit to Vienna, for the purpose of 
placing the sepulehre of the Archdutchess Christi- 
na in the church of the Augustines in that city. 
This composition added greatly to his reputation 
there, and excited so strong a desire in the impe- 
rial court to possess his works, that he was indu- 
ced to send his magnificent group of Theseus 
destroying a Centaur to Vienna rather than to 
Milan, for which city it was originally intended. 
The emperor Francis caused a temple, in the style 
of the purest Greek models, to be erected in the 
imperial gardens for its reception, and nothing 
was wanting to the completion of the design but 
the presence of Canova, to: direct the placing of 
the group, when his death intervened. 

In the early part of 1821, he took a journey to 
Possagno, to inspect the progress of the works 
there, and make many important alterations in his 
first designs, necessary in the adaptation of an 
edifice evidently formed on the united recollec- 
tions of the Parthenon and the Pantheon, to the 
purpose of a Christian church. On his return 
to Rome he modelled the group of the Piety, one 
of the principal works which remain to be execu- 
ted in marble. The first conceptions of this group 
were most felicitaus, and the composition most 
rapid, suffering neither pause nor amendment in 
its progress, although, from the profound science 
it involves, the artist had evidently to overcome 
great difficulties in the expression of his ideas. 
When completed, however, it formed the wonder 
of all Rome, and of the strangers in that city. In 
the course of the winter he modelled a monument 
for the Marquis Berio, of Naples; also seven de- 
signs for the metopes of the church at Possagno, 
the subjects taken from sacred history; and a 
colossal bust, the portrait of an intimate friend. 
With the advance of spring he completed, with a 
delightful finish, the group of Mars and Venus, for 
his Britannic Majesty, and also completed the re- 
cumbent statues of the Magdalen and the Endy- 
mion, which he had executed for two distinguish- 
ed English noblemen. Besides these important 
objects, he proceeded, at every leisure moment, 
\with other works which he had in hand. The 
Sleeping Nymph; Dirce, Nurse of Bacchus; a 
repetition of the Nymph awaked at the sound of 
the Lyre; a Dansatrice ; and various busts, and 
other minor works. 

In the month of May he went to Naples to in- 
spect the wax of his second colossal horse, pre- 
paratory to the fusion of the work, and returned 
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to Rome with atendency to disorder in his stom- , of Europe, also, for his admirers. In England 
ach, which was always badly affected by that cli-|he was held in high estimation, and received, 
mate. Having recovered himself in some degree, | during the short visit he paid to that country, af- 
and completed the works abovementioned, he left) ter his last journey to Paris, the most generous 
that city, for the last time, in September, for Pos-| and distinguished notice and attention. 
sagno, hoping to derive benefit from the journey, 
and from his native air, and arrived in that village 
on the seventeenth of the — pring but, as 
was usual with him, by a too hurried journey, 
and while he was still uiie to bear eines of THE MAIDEN’S BURIAL.—G. Hitt. 
the weather, which was in that year unusually | ‘Twas Summer, and the bird built in the tree 
great throughout Italy. Indeed, he was very ill] That by the open window grew, and shed 
on his arrival, without taking to his bed, expect- | The shadow of its green leaves silently 
ing relief from his native air and the waters of| And dimly on the features of the dead. 
Recodro ; all was, however, unavailing. On the| But, ever and anon, the bird would sing 
fourth of October he arrived at Venice, intending| And the leaves, shaken by the light winds, make , 
to stay there a few days, having written as fol-| A sound, as of low voices murmuring; 
lows in the last letter that was signed by his And then she seemed as at some whispered call to wake. 
hand :— As if the lip on which we gazed, and lid, 
‘““My health goes on as usual, or is, perhaps,| But for a time, a little time, forbore 
rather worse than it was. For a few days I| Their smile of wonted playfulness, and did 
thought it getting better, but I was disappointed ;| But feign repose, or gently plead for more. 
perhaps the journey to Rome may restore me. [| The living blush had not had time to flee 
would fain embrace you once again.” From the young cheek, whose beauty mocked decay, 
Continuing for several days to grow gradually | As, like a rose dropped fresh-blown from the tree 
worse, he performed the last offices of religion, Whereon it fairest grew, blooming in death she lay. 
and resigned himself to die, with the utmost con- | O death! as dwell the stars in the dark sky, 
stancy and serenity, uttering only short sentences} The young, the lovely, in thy shadow dwell ; 
to his attendants, and of a pious nature. Ap-| Unfelt, invisible, but never nigh! 
proaching to his end, he said to those who moist-| Watching, as watches by the desert-well, 
ened his dying lips, * Good, very good—but it is| The tiger, for thy victims, the blithe crew 
in vain.” His last words were, “ Pure and Jovely| That quaff the fount of pleasure and of life, 
spirit.” These he uttered several times just be-| Smitten, like blossoms ere the morning-dew 
fore he expired. He spoke no more; but his} Has left them—warm with hope, with health and gladness 
visage became, and continued for some time, | rife. 
highly radiant and expressive, as if his mind was} We bore her to the grave, the while the stroke 
absorbed in some sublime conception, creating! Of the deep bell, and, as with measured pace 
powerful and unusual emotions in all around him. | We slowly trod them, turf and stone awoke 
The fascinating influence which the grace and; The low sepulchral echoes of the place. 
beauty of his female figures exercise on the sen- | The time was twilight; and the nightbird's wail 
ses, and the emotion produced by their voluptu-| Was heard in Heaven ; and the eastern skies 
ous expression, have caused him to be called, by | Hung out their shadows, like a mourner’s veil, ' 
many, the “ sculptor of Venus and the Graces ;” Dimming the stars, as they were weeping spirits’ eyes, 
but, it surely will not be said by posterity, that) er song is mute; the worm has fed upon 
the statues of the three pontiffs, in the colossal | 


The roses of her cheek, and shared her shroud ; 
groups of Hercules and Lichas, and of Theseus} Her sweet breath is a perfume shed and gone ; 


and the Centaur, the Pugilists, Hector and Ajax,| And her angelic beauty, like a cloud 
Washington, the colossai statue of Napoleon, the | That fades from glory into darkness, dwells 
group of Piety, or the equestrian monuments of| But in remembrance ; a rude storm, o’ergrown 





Naples, were imagined in the gardens of Cythe- | With moss and weeds of cheerless verdure, tells, , % 
rea. On these posterity will decide whether or| But all unheeded, where she moulders low and lone. f 


not Canova possessed that profound acquaintance | « Bring flowers !"—but nipped untimely by the wind, 
with nature and anatomy which is indispensable} nq gathered where no eye has seen them spring; 

to the perfection of works of this description. It | And dew-drops bring, in their pale cups enshrined, 

certainly will be allowed, that his science is not} And strew them on her grave ; and from the string, 
applied to a pompous display of himself, as it is} Touched by some gentle hand, a requiem wake ; 

one of the peculiar merits of this artist that he is| Then leave her to the lonely place of rest, 

always modestly concealed behind his works, | Till told by angel voices to forsake 

aiming at justness of expression rather than an| ‘The dust, the darksome couch, no lovelier form has pressed. 
ostentatious display of his science in exaggerated 
forms; his works were therefore addressed to 
posterity, to whose unbiased judgment and dis-| Forget the services you have done to others: 
cernment he appealed for his fame. | it is their business to remember them. Do not 
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The high esteem in which Canova, while living,| point out the shining advantages which distin- 
was held throughout Europe, is one of the most) guish you from the common run of mankind. It 
honorable records of art and of requited genius 5 is the part of others to find them out. The peach 
for, not only was he an object of admiration to| and the plumb speak not, they naturally leave 
Italy, and his own countrymen, but had the whole} traces of their worth. 
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OUR COUNTRY. | 





Our eastern borders behold the sun in all its 
splendor rising from the Atlantic, while the west- | 
ern shores are embraced in darkness by the bil- 
lows of the Pacific. Our country has indeed a 
vast extent of territory, with the diversified cli- 
mates of the globe. On the one hand, is the ev- 
er smiling verdure of the beautiful and balmy | 
south, and on the other, the steril hills and som- 
bre pine forests of the dreary north; and inter- | 
mediate, the outstretched region where the chill- | 
ing blasts of winter are succeeded by the zephyrs | 
and the flowers of summer. | 

The snow-clad summits of her mountains look 
down upon the elemental war of the storm clouds 
floating above the shrubless prairie, that realizes 
the obsolete notion of the earth being an immense 

plain; and, toward the ocean on the east and the 
west, upon the broad rich valleys where the fa- 
ther of waters, the “‘endless river,” and the majes- 
tic Columbia with its hundred branches gently 
winds along, or rapidly rush on to mingle their wa- 
ters with the waves of the Pacific, the Gulf of 
Mexico, or the magnificent expanse of our north- 
western Caspian seas. ' 

Could the power of vision at once extend over 
our whole wide domain, what a grand, ennobling 
scene would be presented to a spectator standing 
upon one of the lofty peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or, as Washington Irving aptly denominates 
it, “the crest of the world.” And then to take, 
upon a summer day, a bird’s-eye view of all our 
roads, canals, rail-roads, lakes and rivers—the in- 
numerable post-coaches whirling along over our 
one hundred and thirty thousand miles of post- 
road; or steamers gliding magically along our 
waters; our locomotives shooting off like the 
comet upon its track; our rapid intercourse be- 
tween the seaboard and the inland maritime cities ; 
and our peaceful armament approaching and de- 
parting with the commerce of the world; with all 
the various, complicated movements of the coun- 
try, town and city; and then, like Prior on Gronger 
Hill, to hear all the different musical and discord- 
ant sounds coming up to this “crest of the world,” 
if they could comprehend the entire scene, from 
the bellowing of the buffalo, leading his shaggy 
hundreds over the prairie; to the roar of the cata- 
ract as it shakes the earth with its stupendous 
plunge, with all this beneath the eye and upon the 
ear well might the enraptured spectator exclaim, 
what a sublime panorama! 

For variety, beauty, grandeur and sublimity of 
scenery, what country can surpass our own ; 
What country can equal the life-sustaining power 
that slumbers in her soil! With all her wealth, 
improvements and intelligence, and with our twen- 
ty millions of inhabitants, still we have but just 
commenced the settlements of our country, and 
are only on the borders of the mighty wilderness. 
Her undeveloped resources are capable of sustain- 
ing a free population of more than one hundred 
millions. A century hence, in nineteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, the United States of America, with 
fifty stars upon her banner, may welcome, at the 
dawning of that New-Year’s morn, no less than one 
hundred and twenty millions of happy freemen. 
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How exalted may then be the intelligence and 


virtue of the people. The success of our efforts 
in the improvement of our schools, and the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge, enables us to make 
an estimate of what our posterity of the third gen- 
eration are likely to become. 

Active must be the ardent imagination that can 
picture the scene ataglance. The ideal landscape 
cannot equal the reality, however lively may be 
the fancy. The idea of such a view as we have 
fancied to be beheld from the mountain top a hun- 
dred years from this day, can never be conveyed 
by words, the picture must be painted by the won- 
der-working power of the pencil of ideality. 

Our Country! Such is thy physical greatness, 
and such the intellectual and moral power that 
now gives promise of a glorious destiny, far be- 
yond all parallel in the annals of the world. For 
such a destiny may thy institutions be well sus- 
tained ; and may a halo of glory play around the 
name of every man who honestly labors in behalf 
of his fellows and posterity, to uphold, purify, per- 


petuate and extend them. Detroit Free Press, 





HISTORY OF A MISSOURI EARTHQUAKE. 


WE make the following extract from an inter- 
esting letter, recently written by Dr. Linn, one of 
the United States’ senators from Missouri, to the 
Honorable John Davis, chairman of a committee 
of the senate, on the subject of removing obstruc- 
tions in the St. Francis, White and Big Block riv- 
ers, which, taking their rise in Missouri, run nearly 
parallel with the Mississippi for some hundred 
miles, and finally unite far down in Arkansas with 
the “Father of Waters.” This letter contains 
much valuable geological information concerning 
the extensive and almost unexplored region, and 
discovers an intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject which would authorize a much more full and 
elaborate essay by the writer, than a brief letter. 

The annexed extract embraces the account we 
remember to have seen of the earthquake of 1811, 
and its transforming effect upon the surface of the 
country. It would appear by the statement of Dr. 
Linn, that on the removal of the rafts in these riv- 
ers, which may be accomplished at an inconsider- 
able expense, an immense track of valuable public 
land, in a benign climate, would be redeemed from 
waste, and the whole region rendered healthful 
and productive. The writer remarks :— 

“From the town of Cape Giredeau to Helena, 
below the mouth of St. Francis’s is a distance of 
several hundred miles, and from the banks of the 
Mississippi to the high grounds in Missouri and 
Arkansas, average sixty or seventy miles. The 
greater part of this area, with the exception of a 
narrow belt stretching along the Mississippi, is 
covered with an immense morass, inundated by 
the overflowing of the “Father of Waters,” or 
submersed in rushing torrents from the neighbor- 
ing hills, the principal of which is the St. Francis. 
These streams having their origin in elevated re- 
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gions, when flushed by heavy rains or dissolving 
snows, fall into this great basin with tremendous 
force, and either from observations which actually 
exist, like the rafts on Red river, or from not hav- 
ing sufficient descent to carry off the rapidly ac- 
cumulating waters, spread over the country, giving 
it the appearance of a vast lake, over which the 
magnificent forests of cypress and other gigantic 
trees wave their branches in glowing solitude. 

In the midst of this wilderness, islands of rocks 
and elevated portions of land appear, of various 
dimensions, like cases in a desert, and denominated 
by the French “ cote sand deseid,” or hills without 
design. How came these lost hills in this position 1 
The most reasonable answer that suggests itself to 
that question, in my opinion is, that the far great- 
er portion of this gloomy region annually covered 
by water, and at all seasons, by a heavy growth of 
timber, thick canebrakes, closely interwoven by 
many plants of the convolvus order, was once high 
grounds, but during some convulsions of nature 
sunk to its present general level, leaving spots 
unaffected to tower in grandeur over the surround- 
ing scene of desolation. 

At the same time, the St. Francis, forced from 
its bed or channel, was compelled to seek its de- 
vious way to the Mississippi, through lakes, la- 
goons, and slimy quagmires. Nor is the opinion 
altogether unsupported by facts or based on mere 
conjecture. 

The memorable earthquake of December, 1811, 
after shaking the valley of the Mississippi to its 
centre, vibrated along the courses of the rivers 
and valleys and passing the primitive mountain 
barriers, died away along the shores of the Atlan- 
tic ocean. In the region now under consideration, 
during the continuance of so appalling a phenome- 
non, which commenced by distant rumbling sounds, 
succeeded by discharges as if a thousand pieces 
of artillery were suddenly exploded, the earth rock- 
ed to and fro, vast chasms opened, from whence 
issued columns of water, sand and coal, accompani- 
ed by hissing sounds, caused, perhaps by the es- 
cane of pent-up steam, while ever and anon, flash- 
es of electricity gleamed through the troubled 
clouds of night, rendering the darkness doubly 
horrible. 

The current of the Mississippi, pending this ele- 
mentary strife, was driven back upon its source 
with the greatest velocity for several hours, in 
consequence of an elevation of its bead. But this 
noble river was not thus to be stayed in its course. 
Its accumulated waters came booming on, and 
overtopping the barrier thus suddenly raised, car- 
ried everything before them with resistless power. 
Boats that floated on its surface shot down the de- 
clivity like an arrow, from a bow, amid roaring 
billows and the wildest commotion. 

A few days’ action of this powerful current suffi- 
ced to wear away every vestige of the barrier thus 
strangely interposed, and its waters moved on in 
their wonted channels to the ocean. The day that 
succeeded this night of terror brought no solace in 
its dawn. Shock followed shock; a dense black 
cloud of vapor overshadowed the land, through 
which no sunbeam found its way to cheer the de- 
sponding heart of man, who, in silent communion 
with himself, was compelleu to acknowledge his 


wickedness and dependance on the everlasting 
God. 

The appearances which presented themselves 
after the subsidence of the principal commotion 
were such as strongly supported an opinion here- 
tofore advanced. Hills had disappeared and lakes 
were found in their stead; and numerous Jakes 
became elevated ground, over the surface of which 
vast heaps of sand were scattered in every direc- 
tion, while, in many places the earth for miles 
was sunk below the general level of the surround- 
ing country, without being covered with water, 
leaving an impression in miniature of a catastro- 
phe much more important in its effect, which had, 
perhaps, preceded it ages before. 

One of the lakes formed on this occasion, is 
sixty or seventy miles in length, and from three to 
twenty miles in breadth. It is insome places very 
shallow ; in others, from fifty to one hundred feet 
deep; which is much more than the depth of the 
Mississippi, river in that quarter. In sailing over 
its surface in the light canoe, the voyager is struck 
with astonishment at beholding the giant trees of 
the forest standing partially exposed amid a waste 
of waters, branchless and leafless. But the won- 
der is still farther increased on casting his eye 
through the dark blue profound, to observe cane- 
brakes covering its bottom, over which a mammoth 
species of testudo is occasionally seen dragging 
his slow length along, while countless myriads of 
fish are sporting through the aquatic thickets. But 
if God in his wrath has passed through this devo- 
ted land, if he touched the mountains and they 
disappeared in the abyss, his beneficent influence 
is still left in the soft climate, the unexampled fer- 
tility of its soil, the deep verdure of its forests, 
and the choicest offerings of Flora. 


FOURTH OF JULY IN PALESTINE. 


Tue Reverend Mr. Paxton, of Kentucky, who 
has just published an interesting work on Pales- 
ae, gives the following sketch of the celebration 
of our National Birth Day at Beyroot. We doubt 
if a more curious one ever occurred :— 

The Fourth of July was duly celebrated at this 
place, so zealous is our consul for the honor of 
the country he represents. Our “ star-spangled 
banner” was streaming in the wind over his own 
dwelling, and the flags of the different European 
powers who have consuls in this place were rais- 
ed, as well also as the red banner of the Turks, as 
a token of respect. We had previously received 
a polite invitation to dine with the consul and his 
lady, “on the anniversary of the glorious Fourth.” 
While we were enjoying a pleasant quiet repast 
within, the janissaries and servants were making 
all the noise they could without, by firing muskets 
from the tops of the houses, and cracking squibs, 
&c. We were informed that preparations had 
been made to play off a few fireworks from the 
terrace of the new house the consul was erecting, 
and were invited to go and see them. A little 


after sunset we set out for the place, which was 
not far distant, preceded by a janissary, with his 
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silver-headed staff. Arrived at the spot, to our 
surprise, we found a company of two or three hun- 
dred collected. The ground floor of the building 
had been laid, and formed a fine open area for the 
reception of the company; seats had been arran- 
ged at one end for the accommodation of a few 
European friends, and the more respectable of the 
natives. 

The janissaries, with others, were busy in keep- 
ing up some little bonfires of paper, which served 
for the time to illuminate the scene ; others were 
beating the drums, and playing on the instruments 
used by the Arabs on festive occasions. Presently 
two of them, Moslems, I think, commenced a sort 
of sword fight or dance. Each held in one hand 
a naked sword, and in the other a thick huge 
shield of about a foot in diameter, with which to 
ward of the blows of his companion. They kept 
time with the music, and it was interesting to see 
the rapidity of their motions at times, and the dex- 
terity with which each would parry the thrust of 
the other. When one couple were fatigued, an- 
other would succeed, and sometimes three or four 
would join in. Their motions were generally 
graceful, but frequently their gestures were ludi- 
crous in the extreme. To us it was a novel sight, 
and we could not help thinking how strange it 
was to see these Turks skipping and jumping 
thus, and all for American Independence! The 
rockets and other works went off in good style, 
baskets with refreshments were brought in, and 
ice creams, cakes, and tea were handed round to 
us. The company then dispersed very quietly to 
their several homes. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


BY LORD BROUGHAM. 


Tue following admirable sketch of the Ameri- 
can philosopher, is from a new work by Lord 
Brougham, recently published in London, enti- 
tled, “* Statesmen in the Time of George III.” It 
has not yet been published in this country :— 


One of the most remarkable men certainly of 
our times as a politician, or of any age as a phi- 
losopher was Franklin ; who also stands alone in 
combining together+these two characters, the 
greatest that man can sustain, and in this, that 
having borne the ting part in enlarging science by 
one of the greatest discoveries ever made, he bore 
the second in founding one of the greatest em- 
pires in the world. 

In this truly great man everything seems to 
concur that goes toward the constitution of ex- 
alted merit. First he was the architect of his 
own fortune. Born in the humblest station, he 
raised himself by his talents and his industry, 
first to the place in society which may be attained 
with the help only of ordinary abilities, great ap- 
plication, and good luck ; but next to the loftier 
heights which a daring and happy genius alone 
can scale ; and the poor printer’s boy who at one 


period of his life had no covering to shelter his 
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head from the dews of night, rent in twain the 
proud dominion of England, and lived to be the 
Ambassador of a Commonwealth which he had 
formed, at the Court of the haughty Monarchs of 
France who had been his allies. 

Then, he had been tried by prosperity as well 
as adverse fortune, and had passed unhurt through 
the perils of both. No ordinary apprentice, no 
commonplace journeyman, ever laid the founda- 
tions of his independence in habits of industry and 
temperance more deep then he did, whose genius 
was afterward to rank him with the Galileos and 
the Newtons of the old world. No patrician born 
to shine in Courts, or assist at the Councils of 
Monarchs, ever bore his honors in a lofty station 
more easily, or was less spoilt by the enjoyment 
of them than this common workman did when ne- 
gociating with Royal representatives, or caressed 
by all the beauty and fashion of the most brilliant 
Court in Europe. 

Again he was self-taught in all he knew. His 
hours of study were stolen from those of sleep and 
of meals, or gained by some ingenious contrivance 
for reading while the work of his daily calling 
went on. Assisted by none of the helps which 
affluence tenders to the studies of the rich, he had 
to supply the place of tutors by redoubled dili- 
gence, and of commentaries, by repeated perusal. 
Nay, the possession of books was to be obtained 
by copying what the art which he himself exer- 
cised, furnished easily to others, 

Next, the circumstances under which others 
succumb he made to yield, and bent to his own 
purposes—a successful leader of a revolt that end- 
ed in complete triumph after appearing desperate 
for years ; a great discoverer in philosophy with- 
out the ordinary helps to knowledge; a writer 
famed for his chaste style without a classical ed- 
ucation ; a skilful negotiator, though never bred 
to politics ; ending as a favorite, nay, a pattern of 
fashion, when the guest of frivolous Courts, the 
life which he had begun in garrets and in work- 
shops. 
Lastly, combinations of faculties, in others 
deemed impossible, appeared easy and natural in 
him. The philosopher, delighting in speculation, 
was also eminently a man of action. Ingenious 
reasoning, refined and subtle consultation, were in 
him combined with prompt resolution, and inflexi- 
ble firmness of purpose. To a lively fancy, he 
joined a learned and deep reflection ; his original 
and inventive genius stooped to the convenient al- 
liance of the most ordinary prudence in every-day 
affairs; the mind that soared above the clouds, 
and was conversant with the loftiest of human con- 
templations, disdained not to make proverbs and 
feign parables for the guidance of apprenticed 
youths and servile maidens; and the hands that 
sketched a free constitution for a whole continent, 
or drew down the lightning from heaven, easily 
and cheerfully lent themselves to simplify the ap- 
paratus by which truths were to be illustrated, or 
discoveries pursued. 

His discoveries were made with hardly any ap- 
paratus at all ; and if, at any time he had been led 
to employ instruments of a somewhat less ordina- 
ry description, he never rested satisfied until he 
had, as it were, afterward translated the process, 
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by resolving the problem with such simple ma- 
chinery, that you might say he had done it wholly 
unaided by apparatus. The experiments by which 
the identity of lightning and electricity was de- 
monstrated, were made with a sheet of brown pa- 
per, a bit of twine, a silk thread, and an iron key. 

Upon the integrity of this man, whether in pub- 
lic or in private life, there rests no stain. Strictly 
honest, and even scrupulously punctual in all his 
dealings he preserved in the highest degree that 
regularity which he had practised as well as in- 
culcated in the lowest. 

In domestic life he was faultless, and in the in- 
tercourse of society, delightful. There was a con- 
stant good humor and a playful wit, easy and of 
high relish, without any ambition to shine, the 
natural fruit of his lively fancy, his solid, natural 
good sense, and his cheerful temper, that gave his 
conversation an unspeakable charm, and alike suit- 
ed every circle, from the humblest to the most 
elevated. With all his strong opinions, so often 
solemnly declared, so imperishably recorded in his 
deeds, he retained a tolerance for those who dif- 
fered with him which could not be surpassed in 
men whose principles hang so loosely about them 
as to be taken up for a convenient cloak, and laid 
down when found to impede their progress. In 
his family he was everything that worth, warm 
affections, and sound prudence could contribute, 
to make a man both useful and amiable, respected 
and beloved. In religion he would be reckoned 
by many a latitudinarian ; yet it is certain that his 
mind was imbued with a deep sense of the divine 
perfections, a constant impression of our accoun- 
table nature, and a lively hope of future enjoy- 
ment. Accordingly, his death-bed, the test of 
both faith and works, was easy and placid, resign- 
ed and devout, and indicated at once an unflinch- 
ing retrospect of the past, and a comfortable as- 
surance of the future. 

If we turn from the truly great man whom we 
have been contemplating, to his celebrated contem- 
porary in the Old World, (Frederick the Great,) 
who only affected the philosophy that Franklin 
possessed, and employed his talents for civil and 
military affairs, in extinguishing that independence 
which Franklin’s life was consecrated to establish, 
the contrast is marvellous, indeed, between the 
Monareh and the Printer. 





GENERAL WILLIAMS. 


Orno Hottanp WILu1AMs was descended from the 
English stock, his ancestors having emigrated soon 
after Lord Baltimore became proprietor of the 
Colony of Maryland. His father settled in the 
County of Prince George, where Otho, his eldest 
son, was born in the year 1748. His father soon 
afterward removed from Prince George to Freder- 
ic County, and settled near the mouth of Conogo- 
cheaque Creek, where himself and wife died, leav- 
ing one daughter and two sons, the eldest of the 
latter not more than twelve years old. A Scotch 
gentleman by the name of Ross having married 
his sister, Otho was taken under his protection, 
and was bred up in the clerk’s office in the coun- 
ty—a profession which presented better prospects 
to a young man than any other office then procura- 


ble under the Colonial Government of Maryland.— 
Ross dying, Colonel] Steel of Hagerstown married 
his widow, and continued to patronise his wife’s 
brothers. In this situation Williams continued until 
he was removed, just before the war broke out, to 
the Clerk’s office in the County of Baltimore, of 
which he had the principal direction, and the busi- 
ness of which he conducted with exemplary pro- 
priety. Anxious to draw his sword in defence of 
his oppressed country, as soon as the last resort 
became inevitable, Williams was appointed Lieu- 
tenant in the company of riflemen raised in the 
County of Frederic, commanded by Captain 
Price, and marched in 1775 to the American camp 
before Boston. In 1776, a rifle regiment was 
formed, of which Stephenson was appointed col- 
onel, Rawlins, lieutenant-colonel and Williams 
major. 

Stephenson soon dying, the command of the 
regiment devolved upon Rawlins, who with his re- 
giment formed a part of the garrison of Fort 
Washington, in the state of New York, when as- 
sailed by Sir William Howe, pushing Washington 
over the North river. In this attack, the rifle 
regiment opposed the Hessian column, and be- 
haved to admiration, holding for a long time vic- 
tory in suspense, and severely crippling its adver- 
sary. The Fort was nevertheless carried by ca- 
pitulation, and its garrison became prisoners of 
war. After the surrender of Burgoyne’s army, 
Colonel Wilkinson, adjutant-generai to General 
Gates, who was personally attached to Major 
Williams, procured his exchange for Major Ach- 
land, wounded in the first action between the 
Northern armies, and left on the ground, with 
many others, to the mercy of the American gen- 
eral. While in captivity, Williams became enti- 
tled to the command of a regiment; and as soon 
as he was exchanged, he was placed at the head 
of sixth Maryland. The Maryland and Delaware 
lines having been detached to South Carolina soon 
after the reduction of Charleston, Colonel Williams 
accompanied the Baron De Kalb; and after Gen- 
eral Gates took command of the army, he was 
called to the important station of adjutant-gener- 
al to the same. 

He bore a distinguished part in the battle of the 
sixteenth of August, and shared with the general 
in the bitter adversity of that disastrous period. 
When Greene took command of the Southern 
army, Colonel Williams was retained in the station 
he then occupied, which he hgld to the end of the 
war, enjoying the uninterrupted confidence of his 
commander, and the esteem of his fellow-soldiers. 

Throughout the important Ampaign which fol- 
lowed, he acted a conspicuous part, and greatly 
contributed by the honorable and intelligent dis- 
charge of the duties of the station which he held, 
to the successful issue of Greene’s operations. 
At the head of the light troops, during our difficult 
retreat, he was signally efficient in holding the 
army safe until it effected its passage across the 
river Dan; and after Greene’s return to North 
Carolina, when, to save that State, the American 
general was constrained to put to hazard his in- 
ferior force, he was not less useful in thwarting 
the various attempts of Lord Cornwallis to strike 
his antagonist, He seconded with vigor and ef- 
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fect his General in the fields of Guilford, of Hob- 
kick, and of Eutaw, invariably exciting by his im- 
pressive example officer and soldier to the anima- 
ted display of skill and courage. Returning, upon 
peace, to his native state, the Government, desi- 
rous, (at that time common through America,) to 
reward, wherever it had the power, those officers 
and soldiers who continued to the last, bestowed 
upon this distinguished patriot the collectorship 
of the port of Baltimore—the most lucrative of- 
fice within its gift. On the adoption of the pres- 
ent constitution and government of the Union, 
Washington was called to the presidency, and of 
course continued Williams, with whose merit he 
was particulary acquainted, in his office. 

Previous to this epoch, he intermarried with 
Miss Mary Smith, daughter of William Smith, 
Esq., one of the ancient and most respectable in- 
habitants of the town, by whom he had four sons, 
all of whom survived their parents. General 
Williams’ health had for many years before his 
death been very delicate, resulting from the hard- 
ships incident to military life, increased in his 
case by the severe treatment experienced while 
a prisoner in New York, which was peculiarly 
oppressive at that period, while Sir William 
Howe commanded the British forces in America. 
Vainly attempting, by change of climate, and every 
other advisable measure, to stop the menacing 
disease, he, unhappily for his country, his family 
and his friends, fell a victim to the pulmonary 
complaint in July 1794, on his way to the Sweet 
Springs. His amiable and disconsolate wife soon 
fell the victim of grief, exhibiting a rare display of 
the tenderness and ardor of conjugal love. Brig- 
adier-general Williams was about five feet ten in- 
ches high, erect and elegant in form, made for 
activity rather than strength. His countenance 
was expressive, and the faithful index of his warm 
and honest heart. 

Pleasing in his address, he never failed to make 
himself acceptable, in whatever circle he moved, 
notwithstanding a sternness of character which 
was sometimes manifested with too much asperi- 
ty. He was beneficent to his friends, but very 
cold to all whose correctness in moral principle 
became questionable in his mind. As a soldier, 
he may be called a rigid, not a cruel, disciplina- 
rian: obeying with exactitude his superior, he 
exacted the like obedience from his inferior. He 
possessed that range of mind, although self-edu- 
cated, which entitled him to the highest military 
station, and was actuated by true courage which 
can refuse as well as give battle—Soaring far 
above the reach of vulgar praise, he singly aimed 
at promoting the common weal, satisfied with the 
consciousness of doing right, and desiring only 
that share of applause which was justly his own. 
There was a loftiness and liberality in his charac- 
tor which forbade resort to intrigue and hypoc- 
risy in accomplishment of his views, and rejected 
the contemtible practice of disparaging others to 
exalt himself. In the field of battle he was self- 
possessed, intelligent and ardent; in camp circum- 
spect, attentive and systematic ; in council sin- 
cere, deep and perspicuous. During the cam- 
paigns of General Greene, he was uniform- 
y one of his few advisers, and held his un- 
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changed confidence. Nor was he less esteemed 
by his brother officers, or less respected by his 
soldiery. 

Previous to the disbandment of the army, Con- 
gress manifested their sense of Williams’ merit 
and services, by promoting him to the rank of 
brigadier-general, of which we have his own ac- 
count, in a letter to his friend, Major Pendleton, 
written in Philadelphia, and dated May eigh- 
teenth, 1782 :— | 

“My Dear Penpteton: Your laconic epistle 
of the twentieth of April was handed to me by 
General St. Clair, in the situation you wished. 
Involved in scenes of the most agreeable amuse- 
ments, I have scarcely had time for reflection : 
therefore if I have been guilty of any omissions 
toward you or any of my southern friends, I hope 
it will be imputed to the infatuating pleasures of 
the metropolis. My promotion (for which I am 
principally indebted to my invaluable friend Gen- 
eral Greene) might prove the efficacy of making 
a short campaign to court, (especially as it had 
been once rejected,) if the circumstances which 
attended it did not too evidently discover how 
much the greatest men are actuated by caprice, 
and how liable the most respectable bodies are to 
inconsistencies. Upon the application of General 
Greene, seconded by the recommendation of 
Washington, the votes of Congress were taken 
whether I should or should not be made a briga- 
dier, in consequence of former resolves, which 
very clearly, in my opinion, gave me a right to 
promotion. It was resolved in the negative. 
Upon the second motion in Congress the same 
letters were reconsidered, and the man whose le- 
gal claim was rejected (because it was inconveni- 
ent or might give umbrage to others) is promo- 
ted in consideration of his distinguished talents 
and services. I wish I may be always able to 
justify and maintain an opinion that does me so 
much honor. If Congress will please to wink at 
my imperfections, I will be careful not to meddle 
with theirs.” 


ODE 


Written for the occasion of the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Inauguration of Washington, as First Presi- 
dent of the United States, thirtieth of April, 1789 : by W.C. 
Bryant. 


Gaeat were the hearts and strong the minds, 
Of those who framed, in high debate, 

The immortal league of love that binds 
Our fuir broad empire, state with state. 


And ever hallowed be the hour, 

When, as the auspicious task was done, 
A nation’s gift, the sword of power, 

Was given to glory’s unspoiled son. 


That noble race is gone; the suns 

Of fifty years have risen and set ; 
The holy links those mighty ones 

Had forged and knit, are brighter yet. 


Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall it stretch the elastic chain, 

And bind, in everlasting peace, 

State after state, a mighty train 
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Ancient Persian combat, showing how the Spears were used. From bas-reliefs at Nakshi—Roustan. 


SWORDS. 


(Continued from last number.) 


In our last, we noticed the manner of using the 
long and short spear, for close combat, or for 
hurling. Among the Romans, a small kind of 
spear, or dart, was frequently used, not more than 
three feet in length, and an inch thick, with a 
point about four inches long. The point was ta- 
pered so fine, that it bent at the first stroke, and 
hence the enemy could not use it in return. They 
were carried by the light-armed horsemen of 
Rome, each having a number of them in the left- 
hand, to be thrown as occasion might require. 
Such darts were undoubtedly known among the 
Hebrews, and were, probably, the kind used by 
Joab who, it is related, had ¢hree in his hand, 


ANCIENT ARMOR. . 
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and pierced the heart of Absalom with them as he 
hung in the tree. As we have before remarked, 
it required much skill to use the spear, javelin or 
dart successfully, and the scene of a combat with 
these weapons must have been peculiarly striking. 
Virgil says of one of his heroes :— 
** Poised in his lifted arm, his lance he threw : 
The winged weapon, whistling in the wind, 
Come driving on, nor missed the mark designed.” 
* * * * * 
“Thick storms of steel from either army fly, 
And clouds of clashing darts obscure the sky.” 
We will conclude our notice of carried ermor 
by a brief description of the swords used by the 
ancients, and also some now in use among the 
orientals. 
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Ancient Persian Swords and Daggers.—From sculptures at (a) Persepolis, ()) Shiraz, (c) Takht-i-Bostan. 
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Although swords are named among the first 
warlike weapons in the scripture, it is by no 
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in common use, according to Homer, and consti- 
tuted an essential part of a warrior’s armor. 


means probable that they were of such early in-| They were generally of brass or copper, and in- 


vention as the spear and shield, the bow and the | 
dart, for of no other material than metal would 
they be efficient in warfare. ‘The working of | 


metals implies civilization or demi-civilization, and 
hence it is that among savage nations, the sword, 
even at the present day, is unknown. We read 
that Simeon and Levi did much execution at Se- 
chem with the sword, and that Jacob defeated the 
Amorites with the sword and bow. These are 
the earliest records of the use of this instrument, 
but as anciently as the siege of Troy, they were 


deed the reader of the Iliad will observe, that al- 
most every kind of metal weapon or instrument, 
were constructed of the former metal. It is prob- 
able that iron was not then in general use, and 
hence the universal employment of brass. The 
great sword of Achilles was made of this materi- 
al, and they were not unfrequently splendidly 
decorated. Of Agememnon it is said :— 


“ He slung his sword 
Athwart his shoulders ; dazzling bright it shone 
With gold embossed, and silver was the sheath 
Suspended graceful in a belt of gold.” 





Ancient Swords and Daggers.—From Montfaucon. 


Long subsequent to the time of Homer, the 
swords of the Greeks and Romans continued to 
be of copper. Specimens of this metal, supposed 
to have belonged to the Phenecians, and subse- 
quently the Carthagenians, have been dug up in 
various countries; and in England and Ireland, 
specimens have been found, similar to those dis- 
covered at Canna, where it is known that the 
Carthagenians sustained a great overthrow and 
terrible slaughter. 

In the British museum are specimens found in 
Palestine, and supposed to have belonged to the 
Israelites after their possession of Canaan, which 
very much resemble the Roman swords in thecentre 
of the group in the preceding engraving, with the 
exception of the cross-bar or guard. These weap- 
ons vary in size, some being merely a dagger 
twenty inches in length, and others, from three to 
four feet long. Of the latter size, many were 





a, Greek; 5, Roman; ¢, Ancient, but uncertain ; d, Dacian. 


found in Ireland. The copper swords which have 
been discovered, are generally alloyed with some 
other metal, which makes them quite hard, and 
susceptible of a fine polish. Indeed, it is the 
opinion of some, that these swords were superior 
to iron, until the tempering of steel was em- 
ployed. 

As a general rule, the swords of ancient civil- 
ized nations were straight, and those of barbari- 
ans curved. The cavalry used long swords, but 
not such thin, keen weapons as are known to 
moderns. As the forms of ancient weapons are 
still retained among the people of the east toa 
great extent, we subjoin a group of such swords 
and daggers as are in use among them. 

The Egyptians generally used cutting-swords, 
although straight ones and daggers have been 
found among them. The ancient Israelites, also, 
had straight swords and daggers; the former 
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Modern Oriental Swords and Daggers. a, Syrian Sabre; 5, Syrian Dervish Sabre; c, Turkish Sabre ; d, Dagger of the 
Prince Royal of Persia; ¢, Albanian Knife Dagger; f, Yataghan of a domestic of the Turkish Grand Vizier ; 
g, Janissary’s Dagger; h, Bedouin Arab’s Dagger and Sheath. 


were often two-edged, and were girded upon the | sionally a hand-guard or cross-bar. The Romans 
thigh. The ancient Persians wore their swords | wore the sword on the right thigh, that it might 
suspended from a belt on the right side, and He- | not obstruct the free use of the buckler, yet this 
roditus mentions golden swords as having been | rule was sometimes departed from. The Bedouin 
captured from the Persians. These were proba- | Arabs, more than any other of the eastern nations 
bly only inlaid with gold. The early Greeks wore | or tribes, retain the customs of the patriarchal 
their sword under the arm-pit, so that the pummel times, and it is supposed that the dagger (A) giv- 
touched the nipple of the breast; it hung by a|en in the preceding cut is the most ancient of 
belt, and its length was that of the arm. Some | any, and was probably known in the time of Jo- 
were for thrusting, others for cutting; and the|seph. We will now proceed to notice other im- 
latter sometimes had the edge on the inner curve. plements of war, used by the ancients. 

Their hilts were of ivory and of gold, with occa- 
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Balista prepared for the discharge of a stone. Catapulta prepared for the discharge of an arrow. From Montfaucon, 


In II Chronicles, chap. xxvi. verse 15, we find| and Romans, and as they are not mentioned by 
it recorded, that Uzziah “made in Jerusalem en- | Homer, nor any of the writers prior to the time 
gines, invented by cunning men, to be on the | of Uzziah, (eight hundred years before Christ) we 
towns and upon the bulwarks, to shoot arrows | must, notwithstanding the general obtuseness of 
and great stones withal.” This undoubtedly re- | the Jews in such matters, believe that these “ en- 
fers to the baliste and catapulte of the Greeks | gines” were the “inventions” of, and not adopted 
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by, Uzziah’s “cunning men.” Diodorus says, | ground, it had an almost overpowering tendency 


that had the besiegers of Nineveh, in the time of | to recoil upward. Whena pear-shaped bag of 
Sardanapalus, possessed these engines, with bat- | stones had been hung at this end, the beam was 
tering rams, that siege would much sooner have | released, bounded up, and discharged its burden 


been brought to a close. with immense force at the enemy. 
Of the construction of these machines, (some 


of which are still extant,) Pliny and others have 
given descriptions. ‘The leading principles upon 
which they operated were those of the cross-bow, 
the recoil of twisted ropes, and the sling. The 
above cuts illustrate those acting upon the first 
two principles. The acting power lies in two 
coils of twisted rope, set apart from each other, Scorpion. 
into which are inserted, horizontally, the ends of 
two strong levers, the remoter ends of which are 
connected by a strong rope or ligature. Thus a 
gigantic cross-bow is formed, which, when the 
two arms or levers are drawn toward each other, 
increase the tension of the twisted ropes, and 
give a tremendous recoiling power, applicable 
alike to a stone or dart. 





The Scorpion was a smaller instrument, for the 
discharge of arrows, and was essentially a cross- 
bow, without the power of coiled ropes, as may 
be seen by the above engraving. The same ma- 
chine was used by the ancients for throwing peb- 
bles and larger stones. 

These engines were used in great numbers, in 
besieging cities, and in the defence of the same. 
The Romans took upward of two hundred of 
them, large and small, from the Carthagenians; 
and at the siege of Jerusalem, the besieged had 
nearly four hundred of these machines, great and 
small, which they had taken from the Romans. 
Those used by the latter at that time, and partic- 
Head of the Catapulta, showing the rope, levers, and spring; of ularly those of the jenth legion, were much 

twisted rope, by which the discharge was effected. stronger and more efficient than those of the 
Jews, some of which would throw huge stones to 

There was another machine, called Onager, or | the distance of a quarter of a mile, and sweep a 
sling, which power was also given by ropes. Two | whole file of men, from one end to the other. Jo- 
perpendicular beams, set apart, were connected | sephus who was present at the siege of Jerusa- 
at top, by two strong cables, between which was | lem, states, that a man standing near him, had his 
inserted a large, crooked, tapering beam. When | head knocked off by one of these stones, project- 
the small end of this beam was drawn toward the | ed nearly three furlongs. 
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Battering Ram. From the Arch of Severus. 


Another engine of war, peculizr to the Romans, | vention is not positively known, although it is 
was the Battering-ram, used for demolishing for-| highly probable that the Babylonians have the 
tresses, and making breaches in the walls of| honor. It is mentioned in sacred history, only in 
cities, to let besiegers in. The place of its in-| Ezekiel, where it is said Nebuchadnezzar used 
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used them against Jerusalem. From Babylon the | 
Tyrians learned its use, when the same monarch | 
besieged that city, and from them it is probable 
the Romans obtained their knowledge of it. 

The name is derived from the manner of its 
use, representing the butting of a ram. There 
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were three kinds of battering rams; one, acting 
upon rollers, as represented in the foregoing cut; 
another suspended, like a scalebeam, by cables or 
chains, in a frame of strong timber; and another 
used by manual exertion alone, without suspen- 
sion or other contrivance. 
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Suspended Battering Ram. From Grose’s Military Antiquities. 


The first was worked with more precision and | 
force, but with greater labor; the second was | 
was worked very easily and powerfully, and the 
third was used only for demolishing weak ob- 
jects. Josephus says, that at the siege of Jerusa- 
lem many of the Roman rams were destroyed by 
fire being thrown upon them from above ; others 
were rendered almost powerless by sacks of wool | 
being let down to oppose their blows, and large | 
masses of rocks were thrown upon them, in many | 
instances breaking off the heads. 

We shall conclude the whole subject in the 
next number, by a literary and graphic illustra- | 
tion of various kinds of standards used among 
the ancients, including those of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 





CANADIAN VOYAGEURS. 


Tue wood-cut opposite represents voyageurs of |ill as his companion. 


longitude one hundred and eight degrees fifty- 
five minutes west, which is almost at the head of 


| the waters that flow from the north into Hudson’s 
|Bay. Inno part of the journey was the presence 


of the officers more requisite to animate and en- 
courage the crews, because the river itself is 
usually so shallow through its whole course of 
forty miles, as scarcely to admit of a flat-bottom- 
ed bateau floating with half its cargo, much less 
our boats, which drew, when loaded, from eigh- 
teen to twenty inches. This river and its im- 
pediments being surmounted, the Methye Portage 
ten miles and three quarters long, was at no 
great distance which is always held up to the in- 
experienced voyageur as the most laborious part 
of the journey. But whatever apprehension the 
men might have entertained on this subject, 
seemed to vanish on our landing among them; 
and Dr. Richardson and myself were received 
by all with cheerful, delighted countenances, and 
by none more warmly than by our excellent friend 
and former interpreter Augustus the Esquimaux, 
and Ooligbuck, whom he had brought from Church- 
A breakfast was quick- 


Sir John Franklin’s canoe, on his journey to the |ly prepared by Mr. Fraser, a clerk of the Hud- 
Polar Sea, taken from Captain Basil Hall’s|son’s Bay Company, under whose charge the 


sketches. 
mode of travelling through the fur country. 

“The boats of the expedition,” says Sir John | 
Franklin, in his ‘Second Journey to the shores | 
of the Polar sea,’ “ had advanced from Hudson’s 
Bay into the interior twelve hundred miles 
before they were joined by the officers ; while 
the latter, from taking a more circuitous route by 
New York and Canada, travelled two thousand 
and eight hundred miles to reach the same point. 
This junction took place early in the morning of 
the twenty-ninth of June, 1825, in the Methye 
River, latitude fifty-six degrees ten minutes north, 


and drag the boats through the mud. 
we long advance even by this mode, but were 


The following extract shows the | boats had been since their departure from Cum- 


berland House; and I then inspected the boats 
and stores, which I was rejoiced to find were in 
good order. We had brought letters from the 
relatives of several of the party, and another 
hour was allowed to read them. 

“At ten in the forenoon we began to ascend 
the stream, but very soon found that it was neces- 
sary for the whole party to walk in the water, 


Nor could 


compelled either to carry some of the cargo 


along the shore, where walking was at all prac- 
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Canadian Voyageurs. From Captain Basil Hall’s North American Sketches. 


ticable, or else to take half the lading in a boat|the boats. The packages amounted to one hun- 
to a part where the river was deeper, and then} dred and sixteen, weighing from seventy to nine- 
return for the remainder. From thus travelling | ty pounds each, exclusive of the three boats and 
the distance twice over, it was the fifth day | the men’s personal luggage; and there were nine- 
before we reached the lake from whence its wa-| teen men of the boats’ crews, two Canadians, and 
ters flow. two boys, to carry these burdens. At first the 
“On the evening of the thirtieth of June, we wit- | packages were equally distributed among this 
nessed one of those violent but momentary gusts | party: but several of the men, who had been 
of wind which occur not unfrequently in the| reduced by their previous exertions, became 
spring and autumn, and which prove so destruc- lame; among these were the Esquimaux, and we 
tive to the forests in this country. It was prece- were, therefore, compelled to make other arrange- 
ded by calm and very sultry weather, with loud | ments, and ultimately to employ the crew of my 
thunder and vivid lightning. In an instant the | canoe, though the great fatigue they had suffered 
tents were overthrown, and even very large trees | in our rapid journey from Canada, made me desi- 
were bent by its force into a horizontal position ; | rous of sparing them for the present. 
indeed, for a few seconds, the scene around us| ‘ The boats were the heaviest and most diffi- 
appeared one of almost entire devastation. When | cult articles to transport ; one of the small boats 
the violence of the squall was past, we had great | was carried on the shoulders of eight men, of 
reason to be pleased at its occurrence, for the | whom Mr. Fraser undertook to be one, as an ex- 
strong steady breeze and heavy rain that succeed- | ample to the rest. Another of the same size was 
ed carried away the myriads of moschetoes by | dragged by eight men; and the largest was con- 
which we had been tormented the whole day. veyed ona truck made for the purpose on the 
“Having crossed the Methye Lake, we arri- | spot, to which service the lame were attached. 
ved at the portage of that name. Here it was| ‘Each day’s journey, and also the intermediate 
necessary to make an equal division of the car- |stages, were determined by the places where 


goes, and to devise means for the conveyance of | water could be procured, and our mode of travel- 
Vor. VII.—10 
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ing was as follows :—rising at three, forenoon, the 
men carried a part of their burden to the first 
stage, and continued to go backward and for- 
ward till all was deposited. They then slept 
for a few hours, and in the cool of the evening 
the boats were brought up. By these means every- 
thing was ready at the western end of the por- 
tage early on Monday the eleventh of July. 

‘““With reference to the Methye Portage I may 
remark, that except the steep hill at its western 
extremity, the road is good and tolerably level, 
and it appeared that much fatigue and suffering 
might have been spared by using trucks. Accor- 
dingly, two were made by our carpenters at Fort 
Chipewyan in 1827, for the return of the expedi- 
tion, and they answered extremely well. I men- 
tion this circumstance in the hope that some such 
expedition will be adopted by the traders for the 
relief of their voyageurs, who have twice in every 
year to pass over this ridge of hills.” 

The next extract is from the narrative of Cap- 
tain Back’s more recent expedition to the Arctic 
Sea in 1833-5. It is short; and refers to a 
source of annoyance which diminishes greatly 
the pleasure of the brief summer in the fur coun- 
try—the myriads of moschetoes and sand flies. 

“There is certainly no form of wretchedness 
among those to which the chequered life of a 
voyageur is exposed, at once so great and so hu- 
miliating as the torture inflicted by those puny 
bloodsuckers. To avoid them is impossible; and 
as for defending himself, though for a time he 
may go on crushing by thousands, he cannot 
long maintain the unequal conflict so that at last, 
subdued by pain and fatigue, he throws himself in 
despair with his face to the earth, and half suf- 
focated in his blanket, groans away a few hours 
of sleepless rest.” 

Dr. Richardson relates another anecdote illus- 
trative of the daring and ferocity of the grisly 
bear :— 

‘A party of voyageurs, who had been employ- 
ed all day in tracking a canoe up the Saskatche- 
wan, had seated themselves in the twilight by a 
fire, and were busy in preparing their supper, 
when a large grisly bear sprang over the canoe 
that was tilted behind them, and seizing one of 
the party by the shoulder, carried him off. The 
rest fled in terror, with the exception of a man 
named Bourasso, who grasping his gun, follow- 
ed the bear as it was retreating leisurely with 
its prey. He called to his unfortunate com- 
rade, that he was afraid of hitting him if he fired 
at the bear, but the latter entreated him to fire 
without hesitation, as the bear was squeezing him 
to death. On this he took a deliberate aim, and 
discharged his piece into the body of the bear, 
who instantly dropped its prey to pursue Bouras- 
so. He escaped with difficulty, and the bear ulti- 
mately retreated to a thicket, where it is sup- 
posed to have died; but the curiosity of the party 
not being a match for their fears, the fact of its 
decease was not ascertained. The man who was 
rescued had his arm fractured, and was other- 
wise severely bitten, but finally recovered.” 

Ross Cox tells a similar story: the bear in this 
instance seized a voyageur from a group of ten 
Canadians seated round a blazing fire, enjoying 


a meal of deer’s flesh. As one of the party, sev- 
eral of whom followed, was watching an opportu- 
nity to fire, the prisoner called out, “ Tirez! tirez! 
mon cher frére, si tu m’aimes. A la téte! a la 
téte !” (Fire, fire, my dear friend, if you love me, 
at the head, the head!) The bear was according- 
ly shot over the right temple, and was quickly 
afterward despatched with a couteau de chasse, 
or hunting knife. The liberated voyageur escaped 
— injury, except an ugly scratch over the 
ace. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


RURAL LIFE. 


THE most beautiful sight in England is the 
cottages of the poor, where taste and industry 
display their mutual results. 

And here let us observe, that it costs no more 
to build a residence in good than in bad taste, 
and that our country friends err in not thinking a 
little more of this than they do. In England there 
are elaborate and carefully written books contain- 
ing plans and estimates of cottages that cost from 
three hundred dollars to fifty thousand !—from an 
edifice of one room and bedroom to those of the 
greatest dimensions. We have run too much into 
the Grecian style for comfort; we forget that 
high columns and lofty colonnades give neither 
the shelter in winter nor the shade in summer 
which our climate demands. Blinds, porches, 
lattice-work, large and low piazzas, are much bet- 
ter adapted to our use than the Grecian fane, and 
when properly combined, afford the most beauti- 
ful and picturesque form, while they are also infi- 
nitely more comfortable. 

Our villages and farm-houses might be made 
to be very striking and elegant in their appear- 
ance without costing as much as the ill-designed 
and often comfortless dwellings, which meet the 
eye at every turn. 

In the country, then, so far as the desire of 
comfortable or elegant residences actuate our 
minds, we may find “ample room and verge 
enough” for its gratification. In the gratification 
of the taste for good and wholesome fare, surely, 
even the gourmand must admit the country pre- 
eminent. Everything may be had fresh and pure. 
What flour, what butter, what eggs, what pro- 
visions of all kinds repay the cares of industry. 
How healthful the table of the independent far- 
mer or mechanic! Why, the jaded appetite of 
the resident in town revives at the very thought 
of these luxuries of the country. 

But how much more than this may be attained. 
A seed dropped here and there, slips from the 
nosegay replanted, a specimen of some shrub or 
some fruit-tree, springs up almost without a 
thought to repay the slightest attention of the 
horticulturist, the aboriculturist or the florist. 

What choice vegetables, what rare plants, what 
beautiful flowers may be the trophies of any one 
in the country, who will devote the smallest leis- 
ure to their cultivation. 
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Persons who once become interested in this 
pursuit, find themselves surrounded by immeas- 
urable enjoyment. Those only of enthusiastic 
minds have within a few years abandoned all) 
other concerns to cultivate this neglected field, | 
and the discoveries of science aiding them in| 
their task, they have become real benefactors to 
their race, as well as true friends to their own in- 
terests. Any one—almost the poorest person, 
may in this way reap the pleasures which nature 
denies to those whose shade is the awning of a 
dusty street, and whose groves are but stacks of 
chimneys. 


FRUIT TREES. 


Tue following improved method of preventing 
canker-worms and other insects from ascending 
trees, is the invention of Jonathan Dennis, jr., of 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island: + 


This apparatus consists of 
a circular metal trough and 
roof, made of one entire piece 
of metal ; it is generally made 
of lead, and bent so as to con- 
form to the shape of the tree, 

and the ends soldered together 
Rainn = SO as to make a trough com- 
RS Uline pletely round the tree with a 
al iweeee roof over it; it is made so 
(aie large as to leave an inch be- 

© tween the trough and the tree, 
which will allow the tree to 
grow several years. The space 
between the trough and the 
tree is filled with hay, straw- 
husks, cotton, waste tow, sea- 
weed, or any substance that 
is easily compressed by the 
growth of the tree. The 
troughs should have a little right whale-oil, that 
costs forty cents per gallon, put into them three 
times in a year, five gallons was found sufficient 
for one hundred and fifteen trees for a year, and 
some of the trees were very large, and it kept 
the worms down so completely that it was diffi- 
cult.to find one upon the trees. This trough is 
put on at the small expense of fifty cents for a 
tree, one foot through, and a very small crop of 
apples will pay the expense of putting on, and 
they will last several years without being made 
larger, and when the tree has grown so as to fill 
the space that was left between the trough and 
the tree, the trough can be cut open, and a piece 
put in to make it larger so as to answer for sev- 
eral years more, and when the lead is taken off, 
it will be worth two thirds as much as it was 
when it was put on. 
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SUGAR-BEET FOR MILCH COWS. 


An intelligent gentleman from the eastward as- 
sured us a few days ago, that by giving his cows 
a peck of sugar-beet twice a day, cut up with 
their hay, he was enabled to get just as rich milk 
during the winter, as in summer, when the pasture 
is at its best. Now, as an acre of ground well 
manured, planted in this root, and well attended, 
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would yield beets enough to keep ¢en cows from 
the first of November till the first of May, should 
not every farmer make his arrangement for plant- 
ing beets this spring? From our own experience, 
we have no doubt, that this addition of beets to 
the ordinary feed of the cows, makes a weekly 
difference of two pounds each, in their product of 
butter. From the first of November to the first 
of May there are twenty-six weeks. This num- 
ber of weeks at two pounds’ additional butter, 
gives us fifty-two pounds, for each cow during the 
period named, or five hundred and twenty pounds, 
for the ten cows; and if we set down the butter 
as being worth twenty-five cents per pound, it 
will give us one hundred and thirty dollars as the 
value of additional yield brought about by the 
feeding with the product of an acre in beets. 
But this is not all. The proprietor of the cows, 
in the spring, would have the gratification to 
know, that he had treated his animals well, and 
the satisfaction of seeing them in good condition. 
Baltimore Farmer and Gardener. 





GARDEN FRUIT. 


Atmost every farmer that has even a small gar- 
den attached to his premises, is pretty sure to 
have a lot of currant, and perhaps gooseberry 
bushes growing in the margins—the very place, 
by the way, where they should of be set out; 
but did they never think that there are other 
bushes, which, with about as little trouble, will 

roduce them as good, and even better fruit? 
Let them, for instance, set out two or three dozen 
of the White Antwerp Raspberry bushes. They 
require but little more care than common currant- 
bushes; and they yield a large and beautiful fruit, 
to be eaten from the bushes, or to be sat as a des- 
sert upon the table. We venture also to recom- 
mend, sanguinely, the Thimbleberry, or black 
Raspberry, which may be found wild in many 
places in this state. When cultivated in gardens 
they grow very large, and are as sweet as the 
nicest tooth could desire. The bushes, too, make 
an Ornamental appearance. The dark red and 
polished stalks rise from three to six feet from the 
earth, and then bend over in graceful circles to 
the ground ; on coming im contact with which, 
the end inserts itself in the soil, takes new root, 
and sends up a young shoot for fruit the next 
year. They make an elegant appearance in the 
garden and in front yards, and the abundance of 
fruit which they produce is astonishing. From 
twenty or thirty sets we have in our garden, we 
dare say we gathered bushels—in the plural num- 
ber—last year. Mixed with a little cream and 
sugar, they present upon the table a dish that 
would do honor to the most exalted guest. 





TO DRIVE BUGS FROM VINES. 


Tue ravages of the yellow-striped bugs on cu- 
cumbers and melons may be effectually prevented 
by sifting charcoal-dust over the plants. If re- 
peated two or three times, the plants will be en- 
tirely free of annoyance. There is in charcoal 
some property so obnoxious to these troublesome 
mene that they fly from it the instant it is ap- 
plied. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


/ "| 





Muse with a Lyre of improved form; taken from a Grecian bas-relief. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. say, that Apollo first conceived the idea of a 
stringed instrument of music, by hearing the 
twanging of a bow-string. Apollodorus gives it 

Our previous remarks, in treating the subject | as his opinion that Mercury was the inventor of 
of stringed musical instruments in use among the | the lyre, and hence the father of all stringed in- 
people of the antediluvian and the patriarchal| struments. He gravely asserts, as a matter not 
ages, were based upon Scriptural authority alone, |to be controverted, that a large tortoise having 
and we merely gave a brief historical view of the | been left by the retiring waters of the Nile, soon 
harp and lyre. We shall now take data furnished | wasted away, leaving nothing but his shell and 
by profane writers, and go more into a detailed | tendons, nerves, cartilages, &c., which, being con- 
description of the construction and use of string- | tracted by dessication, became sonorous. Mercu- 
ed instruments. ry happening to pass that way, struck his foot 

The Greeks, as we have mentioned on another | against it, and being attracted by the musical 
occasion, always claimed to be at the fountain- | sound which it sent forth, the idea of construct- 
head of all learning and science, and every inven-| ing a lyre suggested itself to him. He accord- 
tion was attributed to their gods, demi-gods, or ly formed a piece of wood into the shape of a 
poets, whose name was legion. Some authorities tortoise shell, and distending the dried sinews of 


(Continued from page 23.) 
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animals across it, produced the lyre. That such| will be noticed that the first two specimens of 
an incident led to the invention of the lyre and! Grecian and Roman lyres, nearly resemble, in 
harp, appears extremely probable, and we are| form, the tortoise. Indeed the Romans called it 
justified in believing the story to be true, setting | ¢estudo, that is, ¢ortoise, and Pausanius mentions 
aside the divine character of the discoverer, and| the fact, that there were tortoises bred upon 
clothing him in humanity. In the illustrations of | Mount Parthenius, whose shells formed excellent 
the previous number on musical instruments, it| bellies for lyres. 





Egyptian Lyres. From ancient Egyptian paintings. 


; The form of the Egyptian lyre was exceedingly 
| simple, and the number of strings was few. The 
paintings, representing the playing of these in- 
struments, were found in the tombs of the The- 
ban kings, and the catacombs in the vicinity of 


ber of these strings varied from four to eleven, 
and in most cases the player is represented stand- 
ing, the instruments being in height, equal and 
sometimes greater than that of the player. 

Of the stringed instruments of the ancients, 


avon and if they are correct representations of | none are extant, and we are taught their manner 
si instruments then in use, the art must have| of use only through the medium of vague and 
een in its infancy. Some seemed to have been questionable history, and the statues and paint- 


formed by a simple piece of elastic wood, bent 
sufficiently to admit the extension of a number of 
strings across the curve thus formed. The num- 





! 





ings which have survived the wreck of empires, 
and bade defiance to the destroying tooth of time. 
Scripture history is the most authentic and ex- 





Square Lyres. Drawn from vases found at Herculaneum. 
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plicit ; and yet it may be questioned whether the 
instruments used by the Hebrews, correspond 
with those of the surrounding nations, and par- 
ticularly of the Greeks and Romans. That both 
the Jews and their neighbors, derived their 
knowledge of the lyre and other instruments from 





the same source there can be but little doubt; 
and the existing analogy between the sculptures 
of the Greeks, the paintings of the Egyptians, and 
the records of sacred writ, render it highly prob- 
able that the only difference between their string- 
ed instruments, was in the form, not in principle. 





Square Lyres. Drawn from vases found at Herculaneum. 


The discovery and exhumation of those buried 
and forgotten cities, Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
has thrown much light upon the history of the 
fine arts and other pursuits at the period of their 
destruction, and the paintings and sculpture found 
in the latter, give us lucid ideas of the musical 
instruments in use among the Romans about the 
commencement of the Christian era. It will be 
observed, that the lyres of the two figures on the 


last page, very nearly resembles those of the | 


ancient Greeks, delineated in a former num- 
ber, while the square lyres of the above two, are 
constructed upon the same principle, only one of 
them has an additional number of strings. The 


| most ancient lyre had but three strings, and it is 
recorded that its effects were more potent than 
those of a greater number. The number of strings 
ultimately amounted to twenty, in some kinds of 
lyres. But the lyres of three and of seven strings 
were the most popular, and were in more general 
use. 

Other stringed instruments were used by the 
Hebrews and the surrounding nations, especially 
the Babylonians. In the narrative of the reign 
and curse of Nebuchadnezzar, a great number are 
mentioned, and among them the /arp, the dulci- 
pes the psaltery, and the /ute. 








Instrument and Plectrum of adjoining figure. 








AP TOPE 


| 









The dulcimer and psaltery were similar in form, 
being simply a triangle, with strings or wire 
chords, mounted on two bridges. The former 
had about fifty strings, varying in length from 
thirteen to thirty-six inches. The latter had but) 
thirteen, also varying in length. The human 
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duced by striking the wires with a metal stilus, 
called plectrum, as shown in the cut adjoining the 
figure of King David. 





79 





The Egyptians were acquainted with the trian- 


gular-shaped instrument, as is evident from paint- 
ings found among the ruins of ancient Thebes, by 


figure above, shows the way in which the player | the traveller, Bruce. 
The sounds were pro- | 


held these instruments. 





Egyptian instruments. 


Rosselini, in his history of music, has given 
several illustrations of triangular stringed instru- 
ments used among the ancient Egyptians, from 
which work we derive the two illustrations above. 
The colossal figure is copied from a sculpture at 
Thebes, and represents one of those monsters so 
seemingly ever present in the minds of that an- 
cient people, whose works were on an equally 
grand scale. 


With the exception of the foregoing specimens 
few triangular instruments are seen upon the 
more ancient classical monuments, yet the works 
of art of Herculaneum exhibit them in great va- 
riety, as well as every other kind then in use. 
We have space to give only two more illustra- 
tions before closing our remarks on the stringed 
instruments of the ancients. 





Instruments from Herculaneum. 


The dancing Cupid shows the manner in which 
the above trigonal instrument was used, and it is 
highly probable that the performers frequently 
danced to their own music, at the period of the 
destruction of Herculaneum, as did the players 
upon the kinnor, or harp, in the time of David. 





Atheneus mentions a certain musician, called 
Alexander Alexandrinus, who was so admirable a 
performer on the ér7gonum, and gave such proofs 
of his abilities at Rome, that he made the inhab- 
itants musically mad. 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





“ The Jubilee of the Constitution.”—In our last we briefly 
noticed the publication, under the above title, of John Q. Ad- 
ams’s discourse before the New York Historical Society, on the 
occasion of its celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the in- 
auguration of the first President of the United States. It is 
published by Samue. CoLmay, VIII. Astor House, and forms a 
beautifully executed octavo pamphlet of one hundred and twen- 
ty pages. It also contains an account of the festivities of the 
day, and the speeches, toasts, &c., given at dinner, besides a 
lithograph representing the old Federal Hall, where the first 
ceremony of inauguration took place. 

Whoever wishes to become instructed in the history of the 
formation of our government in all its incipient stages, from the 
Declaration of Independence till the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, (thirteen years) will find this pamphlet a valuable source. 
The author, in a most lucid and critical manner, shows that our 
Union was formed by a spontaneous action of the whole people, 
for aredress of grievances—that, unable to obtain their object, 
the people delegated men to act for them, and send forth to the 
world a declaration of independence, and an annunciation that 
the thirteen colonies were formed into one nation—that they 
claimed justification for this act, on the broad ground of equal 
rights, and that the whole control of government belonged ex- 
clusively to the people, guided by a moral sense of duty to the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe—that this declaration dissolved 
the connexion between Great Britain and her colonies, and 
made the latter one distinct nation, and independent for ever— 
that departing from the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a confederacy, without the consent of the people, was 
formed, inadequate to the just wants of the people—that, for 
five years, this inefficient form of government was in course of 
preparation, and for eight years more in operation with a power 
scarcely sufficient to keep it in existence—that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was founded upon the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, and in opposition to those of 
the confederacy ; the work of the one sovereign people of the 
Union—and pronounces that Constitution an efficient human 
instrument in preserving the political peace of, and securing 
the greatest prosperity to, this happy Republic for all time to 
come. Ina word, it is a powerful argument against the ex- 
tended claims of State sovereignty, and elucidates the grand 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. Everybody 
ought to read it. 


We have also received from Mr. Cotman, the following new 
works, just issued froin the press :— 


*“ White Sulphur Papers, or Life at the Springs :’’ by Mark 
Pencil, Esq. 1 vol.12mo. This work is a collection of sketch- 
es, descriptive of the “ White Sulphur,” and other mineral 
springs of Virginia; their early discovery; of the society, 
amusements, &c., of Visiters; sketches of characters, and 
pleasing descriptions of surrounding scenery. “ Information,” 
says the author, “it has been said, is generally best received 
when it comes in a pleasing form. In guidance of this passing 
idea, this book has been written. To meet,” he continues, “ in 
a measure, the general wish, so often expressed, for some de- 
scriptive guide of the localities and attractions of that celebra- 
ted region of country, this volume has been prepared, without 
pretence, but the author claims one merit for the book, which 
is faithfulness of deScription.” The Appendix contains valuable 
scientific information concerning sulphurous waters in general, 
and of these springs in particular. 


“ Fauquier Sulphur Springs :” by a Visiter. 1 vol. 18mo. 
This little volume is a younger, or rather a smaller half-brother 
of the former, and like it, contains a general description of the 
character, scenery, society, etcetera, of the Virginia Springs. 


It is made up of a series of letters, addressed to a gentleman of 


New England, and contains an engraved view of the Fauquier 
Springs, and the mansion and other buildings for the accom- 
modation of visiters. 





** Phantasmion, Prince of Palmland :’’ by Mrs. Henry Nelson 


Coleridge. 2 vols. 12mo. This beautiful production makes 
volumes I. and II. of Colman’s Library of Romance, edited by 
Grenville Mellen. For simplicity of thought and purity and 
beauty of diction, this fairy tale is peerless. It is purely a pic- 
ture of fancy, wrought with most exquisite skill and taste, and 
presenting in all their charms the iris-hues of truth and beauty. 
The authoress is the daughter of the late Samuel T. Coleridge, 
and well might that genuine poet look, as he did, upon her ex- 
panding buds of intellectual promise, and call her his “ own 
dear daughter.” She is indeed “ his own,” for in every line of 
the prose, in every stanza of the many poetic gems which beau- 
tify these volumes, we can see traces of the genius of one of 
England’s best poets. The introductory essay and critical notice 
of this work, by Mr. Mellen, may, for elegance of style, be con- 
sidered a counterpart of the work itself. 


“ John Smith’s Letters, with ‘ Picters’ to match.” Were is a 


fresh bouquet for the chaplet of Comus, from the graphic pen of 
the veritable and original “‘ Jack Downing.” 
were addressed to General Morris of the New York Mirror, and 
were published consecutively in that periodical, about the ter- 
mination of the flare-up on our northeastern boundary last win- 
ter. Each letter (eight) has a “ picter to match,” which, for 
genuine humor, are worthy of the pencil of a Cruikshank. The 
author professes to give his readers the “ only authentic history 
extant, of the late war in our disputed territory ;” and really, 
such a mad farce as Governor Fairfield and Sir John Harvey 
got up, deserves precisely such an historian to record the glo- 
ry. Anda poet laureate equal to him who wrote the heroic, 


These letters 


“The Duke of York, with ten thousand men, 
Went over the hill, and came back again,” 





ought to transmit the deeds of valor on “our disputed territo- 
ry’’ to posterity, in such immortal verse. 


The Harpers have just published two new novels from the 


prolific pen of G. P. R. James, Esq. author of “ The Hugue- 


nots,”’ “ Richelieu,” &c. The first is “ Charles Tyrrell, or the 
Bitter Blood.” 2 vols. 12mo. This is a tale of English high 
life, and although the subject is one which does not command 


such vigorous thought and bold diction as his historical roman- 
ces present, yet it is a tale of exciting interest, and abounds 
with much fine writing. It portrays the character of a man 


governed in all his actions by an irritable and uncontrolled 
temper, permitting his passions to run riot in opposition to his 


better judgment, and spreading a moral desolation over his 


home and family, where the virtues of a sweet-tempered wife, 
and the innocence of a lovely boy, might, by a proper curb of 
the temper of the father, have made a “ paradise below.” 


“ The Gentleman of the Old School,” is the title of the oth- 
er volume alluded to. Like “ Charles Tyrrell,” it is a tale of 
English high life. Of its merits and moral we cannot speak, 
not having had time to peruse it ; but the name of the author 
is a sufficient recommendation to the reader of fiction. 


“ The Universalist Manual, or Book of Prayers :”’ by Menzies 
Rayner. P. Price, 130 Fulton street, N. York. This isa new, 
and we may add, a very sensible move on the part of the Uni- 
versalists, and we should suppose that they would very gener- 
ally adopt this book of devotional exercises into their several 
churches. We have always admired the fervent piety which 
pervades every sentence of the Book of Common Prayer, used 
by the Episcopal church, and been convinced of the utility of 
such a manual, which enables the whole congregation to unite, 
in one solemn voice, their supplications and thanksgivings. 
The work in question is partly compiled from the service of 
the Episcopal church, of which the author was formerly minis- 
ter; and all the responses, a part of the service to which many 
object as a species of mummery, are, like those of the Episco- 
pal service, the language of Holy Writ. The work also con- 
tains the collection of Hymns used by the Universalists. We 
deem it a valuable book for those of that denomination espe- 
cially. 
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{For the Family Magazine.] 


A DAY ON THE ERIE CANAL. 


Reaper! has it ever been your fortune, good or 
evil, (for the incidents and modes of travel are 
variously estimated,) to glide quietly along the 
green banks of the Mohawk on a bright and balmy 
day in summer, in one of those slow-and-sure trav- 
elling conveyances, a canal-boat, at the rate of 
four miles per hour, including the ups and downs 
of lock transits? If not, and you are a man of 
leisure or a womanof pleasure—a beau ora belle, 
and have taste and smell for fruits and flowers in 
Nature’s bowers, hie away to old Gotham of the 
North, speed over the pine barren as fast as le 
voiture 4 vapeur will carry you, and seat your- 
self quietly upon the clean deck of a packet-boat, 
and my word for it, you will never repent having 
turned your back on railroad agents, and cut the 
company of a host of hurrying mortals who seem 
to think that the whole charm of travelling con- 
sists in speed. Let them rush on, and believe me, 
if they have left the dust and confusion of cities 
to breathe the pure mountain air and seek happi- 
ness in country rambles, you will overtake the 
coy beauty much sooner with the four-mile speed 
of the canal-boat, than they will with theirs of 
thirty miles per hour. This advice is wholly 
gratuitous, but is the conviction of recent expe- 
rience. 

It was a delightful morning in July, cloudless 
and breezy, that we crossed the pine barren from 
Albany to Schenectady, and ere the sun had sip- 
ped the dew from the meadows, we descended 
the inclined plane into the rich valley of the Mo- 
hawk. The sudden transition from the monoto- 
nous scence of dwarf pines and sand-hills, to smi- 
ling verdure, lofty forest trees, and fields of wa- 
ving grain, enriched and beautified by a noble 
stream, swollen by a hundred tributaries from 
the north and west, operated like magic upon our 
spirits, depressed as they were by a night’s con- 
finement upon a shelf in a steamboat’s cabin. All 
was bustle and confusion, and our ears were as- 
sailed from every side with “To Davis’s, sir?”— 
“Take railroad, sir?”—‘ Take your baggage, 
ma’am ?”—Fine packet, Eclipse, few passengers, 
good berths, fast traveller”—and a thousand un- 
mentionable oaths and retorts courteous and dis- 
courteous among the rabble of porters, waiters, 
boatmen, and railroad and stage runners. Witha 
Titan grasp I held my carpet-bag, and elbowing 
my way through the crowd, jumped on board the 
nearest and most comfortable looking packet, and 
in less than ten minutes the rider cracked his 
whip and we glided noiselessly away across the 
plain, toward the blue hills that bounded the west- 
ern horizon. The everlasting cataract roar of 
the steamboat wheels, the quick breathings and 
solemn roll of the locomotive and train, and the 
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Babel-confusion of the depdt, were all forgotten 
in the calm scene around us. 
brooks, the singing of birds, the ploughboy’s 
whistle and the merry laugh of children, the cool 
zephyr and the perfumes of meadows and unfold- 
ing flowers, threw around us a charm of pleasure 
calculated to make the misanthrope love life and 
his fellows, and the coldest stoic to become an 
enthusiast. 


The murmur of 


There are few sections of our country more 


beautiful, or hallowed by more associations con- 
nected with valor and patriotism of other times, 
than the valley of the Mohawk from Schenectady 
to Little Falls; and every village which has sprung 
up, like cities of the magi, along the canal where 
recently the wild Indian chased the panther and 
the deer, has its neighborhood legend, transmitted 
from sire to son, and its truth established by re- 
peated narration. And you can scarcely express 
your admiration of some visible precipice or ra- 
vine, or look with wonder upon some dilapidated 
structure of the last century, without hearing 
some curious and often “ower true” tale from 
captain, helmsman, or cook. In truth, the shrewd 
ones among these navigators «* the “ ditch,” are 
speaking histories of this delightful valley, and 
when in particular good humor, you may read 
them with pleasure from “morning’s sun till 
dine.” 


Such, fortunately, were the crew of our boat, 


and hence, taking the passengers—some Dutch 
and Yankee emigrants, four middle-aged gentle- 
men, two intelligent young men, three wives, an 
old maid, and a sweet, fair-haired maiden, 


“With a rose on her cheek, 
And a smile in her eye ;”"— 


in connexion with the crew, and a charity pas- 
senger, (a wild son of the forest,) we had a very 
select company, and I resolved to make the day a 
pleasurable one. 

After a half hour’s chit-chat in the cabin with 
my fellow-passengers, to ascertain into what 80 
ciety I had fallen, 1 mounted the deck, which pre. 
sented more the appearance of a “liner” than a 
packet. Yielding to the necessity of making the 
most of a “lean trip,” (for the railroad takes nearly 
all passengers,) our boat “freighted” likewise, 
and instead of the high deck strewn with passen 
gers’ baggage, as in days “lang syne,” there were 
bags, boxes and barrels, in abundance; yet they 
all served as seats, or as divans fora siesta, could 
any one close his eyes upon the moving panora- 
ma around us. We had measured the plain, and 
were stealing along the margin of a green wood, 
whose shade was grateful, for the sun was rapidly 
ascending to the meridian. The group on deck 
was interesting, and so disposed, as to present to 
the eye of a limner something picturesque. There 
was a descendant of the Pilgrim fathers, a repre- 
sentative of the race of Van Twiller, a son of the 
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land of the Niger, and a sedate aborigine of our 
western wilds. 

Reclining across some barrels sat the captain, 
intensely perusing the last number of the Family 
Magazine, and occasionally reading aloud for the 
edification of those around him. Before him, 
stretched out upon some bags, heedless of the 
sun, lay the cook, a genuine ebony without 
the least tincture of amalgamation. On the left 
of the African sat the sober Indian, clad in a la- 
borer’s frock and chip hat, instead of his blanket, 
feathers, belt, and moccasins, and eying with 
contempt the phiz of the cook, whose risibility 
ever on the qui vive, was showing his polished 
ivory. Over the gangway sat a Dutchman with 
that vade mecum of his race, a pipe, but occasion- 


ally suspending his whiffs to catch the words of 


the reader as he hurried over the pages, or com- 
mented upon the host of engravings which adorn 
them. The helmsman, too, a Yankee of the first 
water, leaned upon his tiller, and was an attentive 
listener, for, from his boyhood till his elevation 
to tne present post of honor, he had been a vend- 
er of notions and a district schoolmaster, and 
hence knew a little of everything and something 
more, if occasion required. Such was the picture 
on deck, and truly has the artist portrayed the 
scene, in the frontispiece. 

For full two hours the captain continued read- 
ing, for it was the Jast number, leaves uncut, and 
he seemed mentally to curse the frequent locks 
for disturbing his devotion to his book. Nor 
were they the only annoyance, for his inquisitive 
helmsman was continually making verbal notes, 
and his “I say, capting,” was like “Selah” to a 
psalm at the end of every period. Every subject 
interested him, and needed some grafting and 


pruning according to his notion. The story of 


the French Revolution, Weyer’s Cave, Memoirs 
of Artists, statesmen or soldiers, the armor and 
music of the ancients, rural economy, natural his- 
tory, or the story of a Missouri earthquake, all 
had equal charms for our versatile hero. ‘The 
captain heard and answered his “I say, capting,”’ 
until forbearance became no longer a virtue, and 
throwing down the Magazine in a passion, he 
sprang upon the quarter, seized the tiller, and 
with an oath selected without much care from his 
extensive vocabulary, he ordered the Yankee off, 
and bade him change the position of some of the 
freight, hoping that the employment of his hands 
might tie his tongue. 

The helmsman obsequiously obeyed, but seeing 
several of the passengers now collected on deck, 
scanning the pages of the periodical, he peered 
over the shoulders of one of them, and his eye 
catching the title at the top of the page, he sung 
out, “I say, capting, it was the Family” 

“Goto the d—1,” shouted the enraged com- 
mander. 
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“Magazine you were reading,” continued the 
incorrigible Yankee. 

To what extent the impudence of the one, or 
the ire of the other might have been carried, must 
be conjectured, for the bell rang and we adjourn- 
ed to the cabin for dinner, where the conversation 
turned upon the subject of cheap periodicals and 
the vast influence and amount of good which well- 
conducted ones exert, especially over youth. 

From the village of Amsterdam to Little Falls, 
the scenery is peculiarly beautiful and diversified, 
and many monuments of by-gone days may be 
seen. ‘The Mohawk, running parallel with the 
canal, is in many places divided by islands, a num- 
ber of which were covered with broom and Indian 
corn, and their margins skirted with willows and 
blooming alders. ‘The valley varies from one 
fourth to three miles in breadth, and the alluvial 
bottom, exposed to annual overflowings, is a rich 
vegetable mould in which every congenial pro- 
duction springs up almost spontaneously. At 
every lock and at every little village all kinds of 
seasonable fruit, and pies, milk and pastry could 
be procured, and we often amused ourselves in 
pedestrian exercises along the tow-path from one 
lock to another. Thus employed, and engaged 
in cheerful and edifying conversation, the sun 
sank below the western hills too soon. ‘The ennui 
of which many fidgety travellers have complain- 
ed, consequent upon this slow mode of travelling, 
was an entire stranger to us, and we rejoiced at 
the uprising of the harvest moon, to prolong our 
day of pleasure. : 

During the afternoon the captain pointed out 


many places where Indian wars, or other incidents 


of former times had transpired. He showed us 
an antique building, standing upon the banks of 
the canal, where a family by the name of Crane 
once carried on an extensive mercantile business, 
ere the wilderness was enlivened by the hum of 
trade or the labor of Agricola. Such was the 
dearth of stores at that time in this section, that 
purchasers came even from Onondaga county, a 
distance of more than one hundred miles. At 
twilight we reached Fort Plain, near which vil- 
lage, on the southern bank of the canal, stands a 
house, which formerly belonged to Beele, the 
father of the celebrated Seneca chief, Cornplanter. 
The captain had a long story to tell us of Beele, 
who was an English trader, and during one of his 
visits to the Seneca nation, married a squaw of 
that tribe, notwithstanding he had a wife of his 
own color. This squaw was the mother of Corn- 
planter. During an engagement with the Mohawk 
Indians, about the commencement of the Revolu- 
lution, Beele was killed, and his white wife, who 
had followed him to the camp, concealed herself 
and child in a hollow sycamore. Brandt, the ally 
of the British, and celebrated chief of the Mo- 
hawks, knowing that she was somewhere conceal- 
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ed, called her name several times in a friendly 
tone, and uttering promises of protection. En- 
couraged by his words and his well-known char- 
acter for fidelity, the trembling mother ventured 
forth from her hiding-place. The warriors gave 
an exulting shout, for they thirsted for the blood 
of the pale face. But the nod of their chief must 
be obeyed, and he conducted her safely to her 
friends, alleging as a reason, that she, when a 
child, had been kind to his children and treated 
them with tenderness and respect! In this act, 
how resplendent does the virtue of gratitude ap- 
pear, a virtue prominent in the character of the 
Indian. 

Cornplanter was still living a few years since, 
near the source of the Allegany river, and had 
then attained the wonderful age of one hundred 
and sixteen years. It is also said that his wife 
and mother were both living, the former one 
hundred and eight, and the latter one hundred 
and twenty-eight years old! Of the truth of the 
latter sentence, I am doubtful, but Cornplanter, if 
living, must be as old as represented, for in 1790 
he was chief speaker on the occasion of an inter- 
view between a deputation of Seneca Indians and 
President Washington, concerning the boundary 
line of their lands in the state of New York. He 
was then a middle-aged man, possessing rare abili- 
ties, and as a speaker, exhibited a high order of 
eloquence. Did space permit, I should be glad to 
present the reader with his speech on that occa- 
sion. A single extract may convey some idea of 
the talents of this nobleman of nature. After 
complaining of the rapacity of the white commis- 
sioners, he said :— 

“‘ Father: The game which the Great Spirit sent 
into our country for us to eat, is going from among 
We thought he intended that we should till 
the ground with the plough, as the white people 
do, and we talked to one another about it. But 
before we speak to you concerning this, we must 
know from you whether you mean to leave us and 


objects of village, mountain and vale, alternately 
bursting upon the view, 
“The scene was more beautiful, far, to the eye, 
Than if day in its pride had arrayed it”— 

and when the cascades of Little Falls first appear- 
ed, flashing in the moonbeams, a general excla- 
mation of admiration sounded from the deck of 
our packet. Along the base of an almost perpen- 
dicular precipice, forming a palisade of several 
hundred feet, an excavation is made in the solid 
rock, through which flow the waters of the canal. 
High above us, the pine, the cedar and the maple 
hung, while below, on the opposite side, rushed 
the waters of the Mohawk, leaping in successive 
cascades, and rapids for nearly a quarter of a mile. 
Of these falls the captain had a tradition to re- 
late. General Putnam, whose rash daring is well 
known to all, was sent by a superior officer on a 
scouting expedition, to ascertain the number and 
position of the Indian allies of the British in this 
vicinity. Having accomplished his mission, he 
set out at dark to return, but was closely pursued 
by a party of the enemy who had discovered him. 
Finding his enemies too fast on the foot, he sped 
to the Mohawk, just above the falls, where a canoe 
was providentially moored: into it he leaped and 
regardless of the imminent danger, he descended 
the falls and reached Fort Herkimer in safety. 

It was past midnight when we reluctantly re- 
tired to our berths, and at dawn of day we found 
ourselves entering the beautiful town of Utica. 


ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


us. JOHN FLAXMAN. 


Tuts distinguished English sculptor, was born at 
York in 1754, and died in 1826, aged seventy-two. 
Mr. Flaxman’s father was a moulder of figures, 
who failing to find employment with the artists of 





















our children any land to till. Speak plainly to us 
concerning this great business. The land we live 
on our fathers received from God, and they trans- 
mitted it to us for our children, and we cannot 
part with it.” 

To this speech Washington gave a friendly an- 
swer, written on parchment, and in return, Corn- 
planter gave this eloquent response :-— 


“ Father: Your speech, written on the great 
paper, is to us like the first light of the morning 
to a sick man, whose pulse beats too strongly in 
his temples, and prevents him from sleep. He 
sees it and rejoices, but is notcured.” But Ihave 
digressed. 

The evening was a beautiful one, and the broad 
full moon shed her twilight beams over the land- 
scape, and awakened the imagination to the pic- 
turing in full relief, the subdued and indistinct 





London, sought work in the country, accompanied 
by his wife whose maiden name was Lee. In the 
course of one of these professional pilgrimages 
his son John was born. Upon the elder Flaxman’s 
return to London, he kept a small shop in New 
Street, Covent Garden, and afterward in the 
Strand, for the sale of plaster figures. - 

“From childhood,” says one of his biogra- 
phers, “‘Flaxman was of a delicate constitution, 
of a serene temper and enthusiastic mind. His 
weaknesses prevented him from associating with 
boys of his own age, and he had to seek amuse- 
ment through many a solitary hour for himself. 
His grave but cheerful deportment, his thirst for 
knowledge and his love of drawing, began to at- 
tract the notice of the customers; and as the 
customers of a figure-dealer are generally people 
of some information and taste, they could not 
avoid perceiving that this was no common child : 
they took pleasure in looking at his drawings, in 
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hearing him describe such books as he read, and 
in the rapture of his looks when, in their turn, 
they began to talk of poets, sculptors, and heroes. 
It was discovered too, that, child as he was, he 
had not confined himself to the copying of figures 
around him, but had dipped into Homer, and at- 
tempted to think and design for himself.” 





John Flaxman. 


Flaxman’s earliest notions of art were derived 
from the collection of casts from classical sculp- 
ture in the warehouse of his father, from many of 
which he made small models in clay ; and being 
admitted, in 1770, a student of the Royal Acade- 
my, he there continued to prosecute his studies 
with the greatest dilligence. We have never 
heard that he was ever placed under any master ; 
but it is rather a curious circumstance that, in 
early life, he was in the habit of frequently passing 
his evenings in drawing and designing in the 
company of that excellent painter Mr. Stothard, 
Mr. Blake the engraver (lately deceased, so re- 
markable for the eccentricity of his opinions and 
designs), Mr. George Cumberland, and Mr. Sharp. 
The works of the two first-mentioned artists to- 
gether with Mr Flaxman’s own, partake, although 
in different degrees, of the same character, which 
appears to be founded on the style of the very 
eminent English sculptor, Banks, whose basso-re- 
lievoes of Thetis and Achilles, and Caractacus be- 
fore Claudius, will furnish, to those who examine 
them, sufficient proofs of the validity of this 
supposition. 

It may be necessary to notice, that Flaxman, 
while a student at the Royal Acadamy, was an 
unsuccessful caudidate for the gold medal, which 
that year was adjudged to Mr. Engleheart. So 
powerfully was he affected by this disappointment, 
that he shed tears when the decision of the coun- 
cil was announced by Sir Joshua Reynolds. For- 
tunately, however, the occurrence had the effect 
of stimulating instead of abe“ing his exertions. 


About this period Flaxman lived in Wardour 
Street, Soho. His principal occupation was mod- 
elling in clay and wax. Among the earliest of 
his productions of this kind, were two exquisitely 
beautiful small profiles in wax ; the one from the 
head of the Antinéus of the Capitol, the other an 
Ariadne. He likewise painted in oil. One of the 
subjects of his pencil was Hercules rescuing 
Alceste. 

In 1787, Flaxman visited Italy, where he pur- 
sued his studies for seven years. When at Rome, 
he resided in the Via Felice, and his productions 
were the objects of general admiration. The 
late Earl of Bristol engaged him to execute in 
marble his magnificent group, representing the 
Fury of Athamas, from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
consisting of four figures of heroic size. For 
this he received only six hundred pounds, a sum 
which proved far from sufficient to cover the ac- 
tual cost; and Flaxman, in all but reputation, 
was a considerable loser by the commission. 
The group is at Ickworth, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Bristol, in Suffolk. Soon after Flaxman 
made for Mr. Hare Naylor, for the trifling sum 
of one guinea each, about eighty designs from 
the Iliad and Odyssey. These designs were so 
highly admired that Flaxman, who had already 
executed a beautiful group in marble of Cupid 
and Psyche, for Mr. Thomas Hope, was engaged 
by that gentleman to illustrate in a similar man- 
ner the works of Dante. He also made a series 
of designs for the countess of Spencer, from Ais- 
chylus. The whole of these designs—those from 
Homer, those from Dante, and those AEschylus— 
were engraved for Flaxman, at Rome by Thomas 
Piroli, who afterward published copies of the 
plates. While he was in Italy, Flaxman was 
elected a member of the Academies of Florence 
and Carrara- 

In 1794, Flaxman returned to England, and took 
up his abode in Buckingham Place, near the New 
Road Marylabonne. His first work after his re- 
turn, and for which he received the commission 
before he left Rome, was the monument to Lord 
Mansfield in Westminster Abbey. It represents 
the noble and venerable earl in his judicial robes, 
seated in a curule chair, placed on a lofty pedes- 
tal, with figures of Justice and Mercy, and behind 
a recumbent figure emblematic of death. This 
is certainly the grandest public monument of 
which England can boast. One of the causes of 
its excellence is to be found in the fact of Flax- 
man’s having been left entirely to himself in its 
production. 

From this period, through a long course of stu- 
dious years, Flaxman was almost uninterruptedly 
occupied with his professional pursuits. Of their 
simplicity and beauty the pen is incapable of con- 
veying an adequate impression. If we were call- 
ed upon to select any one work as pre-eminent, 
we should be inclined to name the exquisite mon- 
ument to the Baring family, at Micheldever, in 
Hampshire. The noble group of Michael and 
Satan, executed in marble for the Earl of Egre- 
mont, and which was the last of the creations of 
Flaxman’s genius, exhibits in the highest degree 
the grandeur, elegance, and vigour which were 
among the characteristics of his style. 
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As a writer, Flaxman was above mediocrity. 
In 1799, he published in 4to., “A letter to the 
Committee for raising a Naval Pillar or Monument, 
under the patronage of his royal highness the 
Duke of Gloucester.” In 1809, he contributed 
a sketch of Romney the painter’s professional 
character in Hayley’s life of that eminent artist. 
To Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, Flaxman contributed 
the articles, “Armor,” “Basso-Relievo,” “Beau- 
ty,” “ Bronze,” “ Bust,” “ Composition,” “ Cast,” 
and “ Ceres.” 

Drawings and a model for the shield of Achil- 
les, as described by Homer, in the eighteenth 
book of the Iliad, occupied Flaxman occasionally 
for a series of years. ‘They were finished in Jan- 
uary, 1818. It is highly creditable to the taste, 
discernment and liberality of Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge, the celebrated goldsmiths and jewellers, 
that this appears to have been entirely a specula- 
tion of their own. They gave the original com- 
mission to Flaxman, and paid him for the draw- 
ings and models the sum of six hundred and 
twenty pounds. Four casts in silver gilt each of 
the estimated value of two thousand guineas, 
were finished for them; the first, for his late 
majesty George IV., who, with his characteristic 
liberality and love for the arts ordered a cast even 
before the model was finished; the second for 
his royal highness the late Duke of York; the 
third, for the Earl of Lonsdale ; and the fourth, 
for the Duke of Northumberland. The circum- 
ference of the shield is nine feet; its convexity, 
six inches from the plane. The skill and applica- 
tion necessary to complete so extensive and com- 
plicated a composition, consisting of upward of 
a hundred human figures, besides animals, &c., no 
one perhaps but an artist can adequately conceive. 
Nothing similar to it ancient or modern, is, that 
we know of, in existence. Flaxman availed him- 
self of the opportunity of condensing into one 
comprehensive space all the knowledge which he 
had acquired during a long and laborious life, 
from the study of nature and of the sculpture and 
literature of the Greeks. Among the most stri- 
king beauties of this arduous and splendid work, 
are the personification of the Sun by the spirited 
alto-relievo of Apollo in his Chariot in the centre 
of the shield ; and the manner in which the vari- 
ous subjects of War, the Attack by the Lions on 
the Herd of Oxen, and the Marriage Festival are 
treated. Of the representation of war especially 
in which Flaxman’s anatomical knowledge is fine- 
ly displayed it may with perfect truth be said, 


“That each bold figure seems to live, or die.” 


Nor in the attack upon the herd can anything be 
more admirable than the energetic ferocity of the 
monsters of the forest who have fastened on the 
bull, the desperate efforts of that noble animal to 
disengage himself, and the vain attempts of the 
herdsmen to urge their fierce but alarmed dogs 
to farther resistance. To these scenes of con- 
test and death, the beauty, elegance, and spright- 
liness of the nuptial procession, with all its classi- 
cal accompaniments, form a delightful contrast. 
In 1797, Flaxman was elected an associate of 
the Royal Academy, and a royal academician in 
1800. On the tenth of February, 1810, he was 
appointed professor of sculpture to that institution. 
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it is not perhaps generally known that this is the 
only professorship of sculpture in the world. A 
small premium was offered for six annual lectures ; 
and as money was never his object, he proceeded 
to fulfil the duty of his office with enthusiasm 
and knowledge. ‘These lectures,” says one of 
his biographers, “are ten in number; and the 
subjects are,—1. English sculpture ; 2. Egyptian 
sculpture ; 3. Grecian sculpture ; 4. science; 5. 
beauty ; 6. composition; 7. style; 8. drapery ; 
9. ancient art; 10 modern art.” 

‘“‘Mr. Flaxman’s lectures,” says another of his 
biographers, “‘ were always listened to with pro- 
found attention by crowded audiences, and were 
highly admired. They well deserved to be so; 
for they were perspicuously written, judiciously 
arranged, and contained a copious selection of 
literary and professional matter, calculated to in- 
form a}l that heard them, and to advance the stu- 
dent of sculpture in his art; he was continually 
enriching them with new observations.” 

Having lost his amiable and affectionate wife 
in 1820, his latter years were rather retired. In- 
deed he was at no period fond of general society ; 
and used to speak of the time which circumstan- 
ces occasionally compelled him to pass in it as 
having been wasted. In large parties, therefore, 
although his manners were perfectly polite and 
gentlemanly, he was somewhat silent and reserv- 
ed. In smaller circles he was cheerful and full of 
humour, and often eloquent. He was a man of 
the warmest benevolence, kind to all with whom 
he had any intercourse, especially to those whom 
he engaged to assist him in his professional labors, 
and affectionate in an exemplary degree to the 
members of his family. 

Mr. Flaxman contracted a severe cold on Sun- 
day, the third of December, 1826, but was suffi- 
ciently well on Monday to receive a few friends at 
dinner. Medical advice was called in the same 
evening. His constitution had been weakened by 
a gradual decline of health, which had for several 
years excited the apprehensions of his profession- 
al and personal friends. He was spared the suffer- 
ings of a severe or procrastinated illness; and on 
the ninth he expired. His body was accompanied 
to the churchyard of St, Giles, in the Fields, by 
the president and council of the Royal Academy, 
on the fifteenth of December. 


LIMIT OF SPEED ON RAILWAYS. 


Dr. Larpner has discovered by experiments 
recently made on the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway, that the atmosphere is an opponent to 
railway speed, more formidable than has ever 
been suspected. At thirty-two miles an hour, 
the resistance it offers is nearly thirty per cent. 
of all that the steam power has to encounter, and 
it increases in a proportion so enormously great- 
er than the speed, that there is not the slightest 
possibility of such velocity of transit being gained 
as some — among them none more ardently 
than Dr. Lardner himself) have anticipated. It is 
ascertained, that even forty miles an hour cannot 
be maintained except at a cost which amounts 
practically to a prohibition. 
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FATURAL HILTORY. 





The Rackoon, 


THE RACKOON as they are popularly called, which it greedily de- 
voured. Its first action was to crush the hinge 
In a former volume we have given a brief de-jof the shell between its teeth, which done it 


scription of the construction of the rackoon and | wrenched the two valves so far asunder as to en- 
of its localities. The following are interesting | able it to scrape out the molluck with its claws. 
facts concerning its habits :— |In the description of a tame rackoon by M. Blan- 

Nocturnal in its habits, the rackoon sleeps in| quart des Salines, we are informed, “It opens 
its retreat during the day, rolled up in the form; oysters with wonderful skill; it is sufficient to 
of a ball, with the head placed between the thighs. | break the hinge, its paws complete the work 
As evening sets in it begins its prowl for food. \It must have an excellent sense of touch. In 


Roots, succulent vegetable matters, insects, |this operation rarely does it avail itself of sight 


worms, birds, and their eggs, constitute its diet. | or smell; for instance, it passes the oyster under 


In search of the latter it climbs trees, ascending | its hind paws, then without looking seeks by its 
and descending with remarkable dexterity: it is | hands the weakest place ; it there digs in its claws, 
said to kill birds like the polecat, first biting off | forces apart the valves, and tears out the fish in 
the head, and then sucking out the blood. Oys- | fragments, leaving nothing behind.” 

ters are among its favorite articles of diet; and| The gait of the rackoon on the ground is oblique, 
for the sake of obtaining them it frequents the | and when it moves quickly its mode of progression 
swampy borders of the sea, places which it prefers| consists of a series of bounds, reminding us of 
even to the woods, as is noticed by Azara, who| the movements of the Lemurs, but with nothing 
contends that Buffon is in error in stating it to be| of their grace and lightness. When taken young 
an inhabitant of the mountains or elevated local-| this animal is easily tamed, becomes playful, and 
ities. Of the fondness of the rackoon for oysters, | is fond of being noticed and caressed, but is at 
and of its dexterity in opening, the writer has| the same time very capricious and easily offended; 
been a witness. Some years since he tried a| and to some persons, without any apparent cause, 
tame rackoon with several of these “ shell-fish,” | it will showfrom the first marked signs of hostil- 
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ity. When enraged or desirous of attacking a 
person, the rackoon advances, as we have often 
witnessed, with arched back and bristling hairs, 
and with its chin or under jaws close to the 
ground, uttering gruff sounds of displeasure. If 
once injured, it seldom forgives its enemy. M. 
Blanquart des Salines states that a servant had 
one day struck his racoon a few blows with a 
whip: “in vain did the man afterward attempt a 
reconciliation, neither eggs, nor food most covet- 
ed by the animal, availed in pacifying it. At his 
approach it enters into a sort of fury; with 
sparkling eyes it darts at him, and utters loud 
cries of suffering. Whatever is presented to it 
at that time, it refuses until its enemy has disap- 
peared. Its accents of anger are very singular; 
sometimes one might fancy them the whistling 
of the curlew, at others the hoarse bark of an old 
dog. If any one beats it, or if it is attacked by an 
animal which it thinks stronger than itself, it 
opposes no resistance ; like a hedgehog, it con- 
ceals its head and its paws, and forms its body 
into a ball: no ery escapes it, and in this posi- 
tion it would suffer death.” With much caprice 
there is no little cunning in the character of the 
rackoon, mixed with malice and a fondness for de- 
struction. The writer above quoted informs us 
that the chain of his rackoon is sometimes broken, 
“and that liberty renders it insolent; it takes 
possession of a room, and will suffer no one to 
come near it; it is not without difficulty that it 
can be refettered. Since it has lived with me, 
its slavery has frequently been suspended. With- 
out losing sight of it, I often allow it to walk, 
with its chain, and every time a thousand little 
gambols express to me its gratitude. It is quite 
the contrary, however, when it escapes itself: it 
then rambles sometimes for three or four days 
together over the neighboring roofs, and de- 
scends at night into the courtyards, enters the 
poultry roosts, strangles the fowls and eats their 
heads, attacking more especially the Guinea 
fowls. Its chain did not render it more gentle, 
but only more circumspect: it then employed ar- 
tifice, and familiarized the poultry with it, per- 
mitting them to come and partake of its repast ; 
and it was only after having inspired them with 
the greatest security, that it would seize a fowl 
and tear it to pieces. Some young cats have ex- 
perienced from it the same sort of treatment.” 
The rackoon, as we have observed it in captiv- 
ity, when fully roused is restless, inquisitive, and 
prying. It climbs with the greatest skill, in the 
same manner as a bear, ascending and descend- 
ing a pole or stout branches fastened in its apart- 
ment with the utmost freedom. All kinds of food 
are acceptable, and it is apt to become loaded 
with fat, which adds to its rotundity of contour. 
A great portion of the day, and chiefly the morn- 
ing-part, is passed in sleep, but not always so, for 
it is often restless all day, and full of animation. 
it is not however in captivity that we can judge 
of the natural habits of animals,—there is in such 
no room for their exercise; their instincts have 
no stimulus to call them forth,—monotony op- 
yreaes their physical and mental nature, and 
eads to habits never acquired in a state of wild 
independence. 
Von. VII.—12 
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The Lobster. 


THE LOBSTER. 


Amone the numerous examples given by Dr. 
Paley, of the wonderful manner in which Nature 
contrives to overcome difficulties, which would 
at first appear insurmountable, there is perhaps 
none more striking than the mode in which the 


| lobster is released from his case when the increa- 
| sing size of the body requires more room. In 


most animals the skin grows with their growth. 
In some animals, instead of a soft skin, there is a 
shell, which admits by its form of gradual en- 
largement. Thus the shell of the tortoise, which 
consists of several pieces, is gradually enlarged 
at the joinings of those pieces which are called 
‘‘ sutures.” Shells with two sides, like those of 
the muscle, grow bigger by addition at the edge. 
Spiral shells, as those of the snail, receive this 
addition at their mouth. The simplicity of their 
form admits of this: but the lobster’s shell 
being applied to the limbs of his body, as well as 
to the body itself, does not admit of either of the 
modes of enlargement which is observed in other 
shells. It 1s so hard that it cannot expand or 
stretch, and it is so complicated in its form that 
it does not admit of being enlarged by adding to 
its edge. How then, was the growth of the lob- 
ster to be provided for? We have seen that 
room could not be made for him in his old shell: 
was he then to be annually fitted with a new one? 
If so, another difficulty arises: how was he to 
get out of his présent confinement? How was 
he to open his hard coat, or draw his legs out of 
his boots which are become too tight for him? 
The works of the Deity are known by expedients, 
and the provisions of his power extend to the most 
desperate cases. The case of the lobster is thus 
provided for: At certain seasons his shell grows 
soft. The animal swells his body; the seams 
open, and the claws burst at the joints. When 
the shell is thus become loose upon the body, 
the animal makes a second effort, and by a trem- 
bling motion, a sort of spasm, casts off his case. 
In this state of nakedness the poor defenceless 
fish retires to a hole in the rocks. The released 
body makes a sudden growth. In about eight 
and forty hours a fresh concretion of humor 
takes place all over the surface of his body ; it 
quickly hardens; and thus a new shell is formed, 
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fitted in every part to the increased size of the 
body and limbs of the animal. This wonderful 
change takes place every year. 


eg ED ] 


FRUITS AND SCENERY OF FLORIDA. 


Tue general appearance of Florida is uninter- 
esting. One half of the Territory is an immense | 
pine barren, where little is to be seen beside the 
palmetto, the myrtle and the pine. Here and 
there, however, may be found “hammocks” of 
live oak, post oak and hickory, and by the borders 
of the lakes and rivers are delightful groves of 
oranges and figs. Our first approach to Florida 
was by the conveyance of a yaw! boat, hired for 
the occasion. Though it was the depth of winter, 
yet the atmosphere was, as it had been for a fort- 
night, singularly balmy. and soft. Such air we 
may believe the inhabitants of Elysium enjoy. 
Our little sail being hoisted, the wind wafted us 
with speed across the bosom of the river. 

The St. Johns is the most important river of| 
this Territory. Its source is among a chain of | 
lakes in the Middle Eastern District. These | 
lakes are accessible to sloops. They are often 
deep, but of a living clearness and brillianey. In| 
their depths dwell unnumbered fish of various 
kinds—the trout, the flounder, and others. Alli- 
gators dwell in these waters, and are sometimes 
found of the enormous length of fifteen feet! | 
Their average size, however, is by no means so | 
great. During the heat of noon in winter, and at 
all times in summer, they may be seen lying upon 
the sand-bars of the rivers and lakes, (leisure- loy- 
ing monsters!) enjoying the repose of almost per- 
petual silence and warmth ; indifferent to all wars 
and political tumults: savagely desirous of young 
negroes ; laughing at bullets, and accounting them 
as “atabble, and with “ dignified disgust” turning 
from the crack of a rifle as though it were but the 
smal! voice of a popgun. 

They are the enemies of bathers. A boy from 
one of the towns lying on the Southern rivers, 
while bathing, was attacked by one of these “ugly 
insects,” as “they were laughably termed by an 
“ancient mariner” of our acquaintance. The ad- 
vances of the monster were unforeseen. A shout 
from the companions of the endangered youth 
failed to warn him from the spot—and—my blood | 
freezes while I write—he rushed into the very 
jaws of the waterdemon before him. Oh, God!) 
what an awful moment to the young spectators | 
was that! ‘They saw their companion struggling | 
in the waves, his head locked in the very jaws of, 
the enemy. ‘The combatants sank. W ith admi-| 
rable adroitness, the youth seized the alligator by 
the eyeholes, forcing the balls instantly from the 
sockets. W ith a fiend-like howl, the monster re-| 
treated to the bottom of the river, while the un- 
lucky youth, blinded and drenched with blood, | 
staggered to the shore. This is no fancy sketoh. | 
It occurred near Darien, in Georgia. Other en- 
counters of this kind were communicated to us. 
One more relation shall conclude our present re- 
marks upon this subject. 

Alligator versus Steam. This was a forced and| 











unavoidable combat, and a brief one. The captain 
of a steamboat, while at his post, perceived one 
of the inhabitants of the river pushing his way 
directly across before the boat. At its approach, 
the animal sank, and rose immediately before the 
wheel! He rushed at the shaft, which struck him 
with great violence, dragged him upward in its 
revolution, and flung him through the shivered 
boards of the wheel house, a mangled and quiver- 
ing victim upon the deck. This anecdote was 
told us by the Captain himself, and struck us as 
being very horrible. 

We might say some things further relating to 
the alligator. We might tell how he swalloweth 
pine knots previous to the lethargy of his winter 
life, and considereth them not inferior to pastry 
and pancakes, also how excellently well his tail 
tasteth to the epicure, who cooketh said tail and 
considereth it equal to bass ; furthermore how the 
ladies shudder at such feats and such opinion, and 
consider it barbarism to devour any portion of 
said “varmint ”—with other remarks of like char- 
acter. But we return from the digression to the 
subject of our paper. 

The scenery of Florida is not all uninteresting. 
He who has seen from some quiet nook a graceful 
bend of the river bordered with vrange bowers and 
groves of the holly and magnolia ‘and oak, and 


| (truly tropical and stately) the cabbage palmetto 


and cocoa-nut, will find in his memory recollec- 
trons wherewith to frame a dream of the loveliness 
of Mahomet’s paradise. There are “sinks,” too, 
in Florida—places where rivers suddenly sink or 
vanish in the sand, or where they rush with aban- 
doned plunge into the dark caverns, mingling 
there with subterranean torrents, and gliding 
away through thickest gloom with many murmur- 
ings and discordant sounds. At some future time, 
the poet, looking into these dark and misty cav- 
erns, may imagine, while he feels the inspiration 
of horror, that these melancholy and subterraneous 
sounds are the moans of the water genii, lament- 
ing that the river amid whose spray they spread 
their wings, has left the cypress shades and open 
sunshine to wander on through the chilliness and 
mist and sunless glooms of caverns. 

Some of these Stygian waters rise and sink 
with the tide, thereby indicating their connexion 
with the sea. Lakes, once wide and beautiful, have 
sunk in a single night, leaving their beds covered 
with the fish. During the present winter a lake 
sunk thus, leaving millions of fish dancing upon 
ithe land. Cartloads of these were carried off 
‘and cured by the neighboring “crackers,” (squat- 
ters and herdsmen.) The remainder, putrifyi ing, 
tainted the whole atmosphere for miles around, 
reminding the traveller of the plague of Egypt. 

I was speaking of trees. Unanimously we vo- 
ted the magnolia to be the most beautiful. The 
exquisite fragrance of its blossoms, and the “ im- 
perial pride” and beauty of its foliage, have made 
|it a great favorite. The ‘live oak attains, however, 
to great size. We passed some groves certainly 
magnificent. When growing in the low grounds, 
they are hung with dismal festoons of moss. A 
contractor, furnishing timber for naval purposes, 
informed me of an enormous tree, growing on the 
banks of ariver. He measured it, and found it 
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thirty feet to the first bough, and thirty-six in cir- 
cumference at base. He compared its trunk to 
the shot tower at New York. I regarded his as- 
sertions as exaggeration and extravagance of lan- 
guage, but was assured by the planter over whose 
grounds its mighty shadow moved, that the state- 
ment was correct. This giant of the forest was 
beginning to feel the inroads of decay. It was 
not cut, as it was found hollow in the middle. 
These trees are almost invariably hung with the 
festoonery of the grape. The vines of the grape 





abundantly. From the fruit good wine has been 


in Florida are sometimes of great size, coe 


made. 
which clambers up the forest trees. Its thorns 
are very sharp and malignant. From the root the 
Indian prepares a species of flour in taste not un- 
like the flour made from potatoes. The palmetto 
is a shrub which gives character to the scenery. 
Its leaf is fan-shaped and beautifully green. 

The pine of Florida is the long leafed-kind. It 
grows sometime to a great height, towering above 
all in lordly stateliness and strength. 


In Aleehua county, the soil is gen- 


bable grand. 


erally rich; there the pine is oft enormous in 
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The acoonfa or Indian bread is a vine} 





| its soil. 


V | ° ° ° . 
When the| miry swamps of the interior of southern Florida 
wind rages, the roar of the pine forest is indescri- | 


|are more elevated than the arid sands and until- 
\lable rocks of the coast ; and hence the same ca- 
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and were justly entitled to the high consideration 
of the committee of Agriculture, to whom his 
memorial was referred ; and a report favorable to 
his prayer, was submitted by Mr. Linn. the chair- 
man. The doctor founded his hope of success in 
such an undertaking, upon four leading facts: 
First ; many valuable vegetables of the tropics do 
actually propagate themselves in the worst soils 
and situations, in the sun and in the shade of ev- 
ery tropical region, where a single plant arrives 
by accident or design. Second ; for other profit- 
able plants of the tropics which require human 
skill or care, moisture is the equivalent to manure, 


|for tropical cultivation evidently consists in ap- 


propriate irrigation. Third; a tropical climate 
extends into southern Florida, so peculiarly fa- 
vorable to human health and vegetable growth, 
that the fertility and benignity of its atmosphere 
will counterbalance the malignity and sterility of 


Fourth; the inundated marshes and 


stature, and its roots strike deep into the fertile | nals which may drain the former will irrigate the 
earth, so that the ploughman may drive his plough | latter, and afford the appropriate proportions of 


close to the very trunk. 


The cabbage palm resembles the palmetto in| 


its leaf, but it is a tree, and grows sometimes to 
the height of fifty feet. The trunk is pointed 
with a thousand shafts of bark, shooting out like 
bayonets. It resembles the cocoanut. 

The orange is of three kinds—the sweet, the 
bitter sweet, and the sour. The latter are not 
unlike the lemon as to flavor. The first mention- 
ed is the delicious fruit brought to the north from 
theWest Indies. The bitter sweet is most abun- 
dant, and is certainly pleasant. Figs, white and 
purple, are found in the hammocks of middle 
Florida, and are as agreeable as the cultivated 
fruit. Peaches are also found wild, strange as it 
may seem. Perhaps the botanist may say that 
they must have been introduced by the natives— 
by the men who wandered through the wilds of 
the territory, before the savage had passed the 
frozen ocean in his descent to the temperate and 
tropical climes of America. The cocoanut has 
been introduced from Cuba, as well as the plan- 
tain and banana, the myrtle or orange, the lemon 
and pineapple. Of the latter there are very few 
to be found though the soil and climate are highly 
favorable. 


[That the peninsula of Florida presents a vast 
field for individual as well as national enterprise, 
in promoting the interest of agriculture and hor- 
ticulture, by the transplantation there of exotics 
from the tropics, cannot be doubted. During the 
second session of the twenty-fifth congress, Doc- 
tor Henry Perrine, late American consul at Cam- 
peachy, Yucatan, addressed several letters to the 
secretary of the treasury, and a memorial to con- 


gress, recommending and praying for the intro- 
duction of tropical plants into Florida. His letters 
abound with much useful scientific information, 














moisture for both. 

Dr. Perrine confidently states, and proves by 
sound arguments drawn from facts, that the soils 
of our southern states, where tobacco, rice and 
cotton are cultivated, are peculiarly adapted to 
the cultivation of several kinds of tropical fibrous- 
leaved plants, which are extremely useful, and 
important in an agricultural point of view. He 
considers those plants under the head of agave 
and yucca, as the most useful of any, and espe- 
cially the agave Sisalana, or Sisal hemp, known 
among the Mexicans as the yashqui variety of the 
henequin. 

This plant is cultivated extensively in Yucatan, 
and in many parts of Mexico, and is considered 
a very important article of commerce. Very 
strong, light and elastic foliaceous fibres of the 
yashqui are extracted from the fresh leaves by 
simple scraping only, and are immediately con- 
verted into bagging, &c., without spinning, twist- 
ing, or any other preparation. These fibres are 
also used in the manufacture of coarse articles of 
extensive consumption, and furnish cheaper equiv- 
alents for baling, and envelopes in general, than 
any other material woven or plaited. They are 
also used there instead of hair for sieves; instead 
of withes for baskets ; instead of leather and wood 
for valises and trunks, and are even made into 
vessels in the shape of bottles, bowls, cups and 
saucers. By American taste, they might be made 
a cheap material for many ornamental objects. 

Nor is the use of the henequin confined to such 
articles alone, but it makes the cheapest and most 
durable kind of paper. Several mills are in ope- 
tion near the city of Mexico, and by a decree of 
the Mexican Congress, this kind of paper is or- 
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dered to be used for the record of laws, and all 
official transactions of members of government. 
Doctor Perrine estimates, that ten thousand indi- 
viduals of superior varieties of the cultivated spe- 


cies of sacqui and of yashqui, and one hundred | 


each of the peculiar varieties of the wild species 
of chelem, cahum, chulul-qui, &c., would form a 
more valuable cargo than was ever before trans- 
ported to the United States, should it be devoted 
to no other use than the manufacture of paper ; 
and in his memorial to Congress in 1832, says, 
that “the domestication of the species of a single 
senus of tropical plants will cause a great revolu- 
tion in the agriculture of the southern states, 
which will not only effectually relieve their pres- 
ent embarrassments, but will also give a produc- 
tive value to their ruined fields and most steril 
districts; and that the extensive cultivation of a 
single species, the agave sisalana alone, will fur- 
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nish a profitable staple to the planters of the 
south, and a cheap material to the manufacturers 
of the north, which will supply many wants of 
our merchants’ vessels, our navy, and our citizens 
in general ; augment our coasting trade, and our 
foreign commerce, and thus contribute greatly to 
the prosperity and perpetuity of our Union. 

The subject is certainly one of much interest, 
and it is to be hoped that when the morus multi- 
caulis fever has somewhat abated, that the atten- 
tion of both government and individuals may be 
turned to the formation of an acclimating nursery 
for these valuable exotics, and introduce their 
cultivation upon the peninsula of Florida and the 
adjacent states. 

The subjoined cut exhibits the appearance of 


the full-grown plant, without flowers.—[Ep. Fam. 
Mae. 
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Agave Sisalana, or Sisal Hemp. 





PRINTING AND THE ARTS. 


One cannot but reflect on that grand revolution 
which took place when language, till then limited 
to its proper organ, had its representation in the 
work of the hand. Now that a man of mean 
estate can have a library of more intrinsic value 
than that of Cicero, when the sentiments of past 
ages are as familiar as those of the present, and 
the knowledge of different empires is transmitted 
and common to all, we cannot expect to have our 


sages followed, as of old, by their five thousand 
scholars. Nations will not now record their acts 
by building pyramids, nor consecrate temples and 
raise statues, once the only means of perpetuating 
great deeds or extraordinary virtues. It is in vain 
that our artists complain that patronage is with- 
held ; for the ingenuity of the hand has at length 
subdued the arts of design—printing has made all 
other records barbarous, and great men build for 
themselves a “livelong monument.” 
Bell on the Hand. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 
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PREVENTION OF STEAM-BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Tue subjoined is an extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the United States’ 
Treasury, by W.C. REDFIELD, Esq., responding to 
a call made by Congress for information concern- 
ing the best mode for preventing accidents in 
steam navigation :—- 


In adopting rules of construction for boilers, it 
should be considered that iron is liable to be per- 
manently affected by a force which is equal to 
only one third of that which is necessary to pro- 
duce immediate fracture. The point of maximum 
pressure, therefore, at which the steam-gauges 
should be adjusted, so as to blow off their mercu- 
ry, should never exceed one third of this subor- 
dinate force. In other words, the highest pres- 
sure of steam allowed under any circumstances, 
should not exceed one ninth of the force, which 
may be fairly estimated as necessary to break or 
immediately injure the boiler, instead of being 
equal to only one third or one half of this force, 
as is recommended in Woodhouse’s edition of 
Tredgold,* and, as | am informed, is usually prac- 
tised in England. 

Experiments, if deemed necessary, might be 
made upon boilers of the different forms of con- 
struction which are commonly brought into use ; 
and these experiments, together with the estima- 
ted tenacity and stiffness of the metal employed, 
would serve for a basis in estimating the strength 
of any boilers, and the actual proof be thus avoid- 
ed; for, a proof of high tension may, by its in- 
cipient effects, tend to produce, ultimately, the 
very disasters which it was intended to prevent. 

Much has been said and written on the means 
of preventing explosions; and if the efficacy of 
the various preventives which have been propo- 
sed, had only been equal to the zeal and confi- 
dence with which they have been sometimes 
urged, we should have little occasion for pursu- 
ing the inquiry. 

Of the experimental investigations which have 
been made, unconnected with working practice, 
none have a higher claim to consideration than 
those made at Philadelphia by a committee of the 
Franklin Institute; and the elaborate report of 
this committee must be considered as a docu- 
ment of high value and great practical utility. 
The report of the committee of the American In- 
stitute of New York, on the explosion of steam- 
boilers, is also a well-reasoned production, indi- 
cating a thorough knowledge of the subject on 
the part of the committee, although I cannot ac- 
cord to the implied conclusion, that the use of 
steam of more than seven pounds pressure to the 
inch must, necessarily, be considered as danger- 
ous.t 

Notwithstanding all which has been said and 
done on the subject of nicely-adjusted safety- 
valves and other apparatus, explosions still con- 
tinue to occur; and so long as boilers continue 
to be subject to insidious and unknown defects, 





e ——_ Part I., pp. 249, 250. London, 1838. 
t See Journal of the American Institute, Sept. 1838, p. 646. 
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and the limit of their strength is found to be too 
nearly that of the working pressure, they cannot 
be expected to cease. The safety-valve, and the 
mercurial gauge, as now used, are perfect instru- 
ments of their kind, and have all the adaptation 
that can reasonably be desired for showing the 
actual pressure, and for regulating its excess. In 
regard to the supply of water and its indications, 
good pumps of proper construction, with the or- 
dinary gauge-cocks, glass tubes, and good attend- 
ance, constitute the safe-guards most to be relied 
on. A thermometrical instrument might be add- 
ed to the boiler, without detriment. Water-floats 
and their fixtures, I consider as objectionable in 
marine boilers, and will not be found practically 
useful. In the present state of the art, new in- 
ventions of apparatus do not appear to be re- 
quired, but only the judicious and proper use of 
such as we now possess, combined with boil- 
ers of sufficient strength to resist successfully 
all the ordinary defects, deteriorations and expo- 
sure, which may arise during their use, from in- 
attention or otherwise. 

If high-pressure engines must continue to be 
used, (of which I see not the utility or necessity) 
the working pressure should never exceed fifty 
pounds to the square inch: and this may be easily 
effected by increasing the size. and stroke of the 
working cylinders and piston.t The forms of the 
boilers should be cylindrical, and their diameters 
from thirty-six to forty-two inches, supported by 
their centres as well as at their terminations. 
Flues, if of a size affording but one or two in each 
boiler, are always dangerous; they displace too 
much water, and also obstruct the proper clean- 
ing. Flues, however, are not to be dispensed 
with ; but their number should be increased and 
their size diminished. An upper tier of four flues, 
and a lower tier of two, (the latter somewhat 
larger than the former,) are not too many for 
boilers of forty-two inches diameter; or forty- 
four to forty-eight inches, if low pressure. These 
smaller flues, if properly arranged, will greatly 
facilitate the cleaning, and displace but little wa- 
ter; but their length should not usually exceed 
ten or twelve feet, as they abstract the heat very 
rapidly, owing to their small size. They will be 
better if made perfectly smooth on their inner 
surface, from a single long sheet of iron, lighter 
than the shell; and are not often liable to leaks 
or accidents. The outer shell should never be 
less in thickness than a full quarter of an inch; 
and a thickness much exceeding this, it is well 
known cannot be used with advantage. 

In condensing engines which work expansive 
ly, called low pressure, when working with ordi 





+ Since the above was written, I have seen the Report of Dr. 
Locke, on the disastrous explosion of the new high-pressure 
steamboat Moselle, at Cincinnati, in April, 1838; and I am 
happy to find that my general conclusions appear to be confirm 
ed by the facts and observations which have been adduced by 
this distinguished friend of science: although there are some 
few of his positions that perhaps cannot receive the sanction ot 
practical engineers. After an able examination of the facts ir 
this case, Dr. Locke comes to the conclusion, that “ with prob 
ably a sufficient supply of water to protect her flues, and the 
safety-valve overloaded, the Moselle burst her boilers by a pres 
sure greater than the strength of her boiler iron, and undimin 
ished by heat, could sustain.”—Report, &c. p. 52, Cin. 1888. 
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nary speed, the pressure of steam should usually | of the distilled water thus obtained, on the plan 
range between one and one and a half atmo-}which Mr. Hall has introduced in England, will 
spheres above the boiling point. But on emer-| probably be found attended with more advantages 
gencies, the pressure may be increased to two/|than inconvenience, particularly in sea voyages. 
atmospheres. The boilers should have a range of Boilers should at all times be kept free from 
strength falling but little short of those used for| sediment, and the riveted joints, especially those 
high pressure. They may be constructed of the} which are exposed to the fire, should be made 
common wagon-top form, provided that they are | subject to frequent and careful examinations, and 
properly braced in their flat sides and arches, | the smallest appearance of leakage in these should 
and have as many as four or six flue-arches for a receive immediate attention. 

boiler eight or ten feet in width. The returning But, with all these precautions, it is possible 
flues should be cylindrical, and of smaller diame- | that accidents of a serious character may some- 
ter. The water-sides, water-bottoms, bridge-walls, | times happen to steamboats as well as to ships, 
and all other flat surfaces, should, however, be | bridges, carriages, and other structures, in which 
brace-bolted at intervals of six inches; and the}| much care and attention have been given to the 
arches, shell, and all other portions secured in a| best means of security. 

proportionate manner. If a steam chimney is used, 
even of the circular form, it should be brace-bolt- 
ed at smaller intervals than any part of the flat 
surfaces which are covered by water. 

Flat water-sides, ends, and bridge-walls, if 
rightly constructed, may be adopted with great 
safety and advantage for high-pressure boilers ; 
but the brace-bolts, in these cases, should be at 
intervals of one to five inches. Good brace-bolts 
of iron, eleven sixteenths of an inch in diameter, 
with light sockets, if the same are well and se- 
curely driven, will be sufficient.* These water- 
sides and. ends may be so worked on to the cylin- 
drical portions of the boilers as to form one struc- 
ture, in which a greater circulation may be provi- 
ded for, and much of the ordinary sediment be 
prevented from becoming injurious to the boilers. 
The same principle of construction may also be 
adopted for low pressure, as has been done in the 
boiler which has been used in the steamboat Oli- 
ver Ellsworth since 1833; but in such case the 
cylindrical portions or shells may have a diame- 
ter of forty-four to forty-eight inches. The boiler- 
heads should in all cases be of wrought or rolled 
iron, of extra thickness and securely braced. An 
addition, in the form of a truncated cone, may be 
affixed on the top of each cylindrical portion, in 
order to increase the steam-room and to commu- 
nicate with the steam-pipe. The top or head of 
this appendage may be of cast iron, and calcula- 
ted to receive the man-hole plate and safety 
valve. 

For low-pressure boilers, the general form of 
the locomotive boilers, with numerous small flues, 
has been successfully adopted. For these boilers, 
if the requisite provisions for strength be care- 
fully attended to, copper may sometimes be ad- 
missible ; but in this case, the securities should 
greatly exceed those of an iron boiler of the same 
general construction. 

In specifying these methods of construction, no 
new or untried plans have been suggested ; but 
only those of known advantage and efficiency, 
such as have fallen within my own observation or 
practice, 

In the use of muddy or salt water, the blow-off 
cock should be frequently and freely used. Con- 
densation in a multiplicity of pipes, and the use 



























BOOK BINDING. 


Boox Brinprne is the art of sewing together the 
sheets of a book, and securing them with a back 
and strong pasteboard sides, covered with leather, 
&e. Binding is distinguished from stitching, as in 
the latterthe leaves are only sewed, without bands 
or backs. 

The first operation is, to fold the sheets ac- 
cording to the size of the book, that is two leaves 
for folios, four for quartos, eight for octavos, &c., 
which the workmen do with a slip of ivory or box 
called a folding-stick ; in this they are directed by 
the catch-words and signatures, which are the 
letters with the numbers annexed to them at the 
bottom of the pages. The leaves thus folded, and 
laid over each other in the order of the signatures, 
are beaten ona stone with a heavy hammer to 
make them solid and smooth, and then pressed. 
Being thus prepared, they are sewed in a sewing- 
press, upon packthreads or cords, which are called 
bands, at a proper distance from each other, and 
in a convenient number ; which is done by draw- 
ing a thread through the middle of each sheet, 
and giving it a turn round each band, beginning 
with the first, and proceeding to the last. The 
common number of bands is, six in folios, and 
five in quartos, octavos, &c. Sometimes they use 
a saw to make places for the bands, which are 
sunk into the paper, so that the back of the book, 
when bound, may be smooth, without any appear- 
ance of bands. After this the backs are glued, 
the ends of the back being opened, and scraped 
with a knife, for the more convenient fixing of the 
pasteboards; then the back is turned with a ham- 
mer, the book being fixed in a press between 
boards, called backing boards, in order to make a 
groove for admitting the pasteboards. The 
boards being then applied, holes are made for 
drawing the bands through, the superfluous ends 
being cut off, and the parts hammered smooth. 
Then the book is pressed in order for cutting ; 
which is performed by a particular machine called 
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* These brace-bolts are better to be screwed in, without 
sockets ; and afterward riveted, with or without an outside nut 
or screw-head, 
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a plough, to which is fixed a knife, a. t 
the book is cut into a press called the cutting- 
press, betwixt two boards, the one lying even with 


the press, for the knife to run upon; the other 


above it for the knife to cut against. 

Now very much of the success of this opera- 
tion depends on the form of the knife a and the 
quality of the steel. If it be very obtuse, then it 


cuts irregularly, and the steel should be of the 


best kind of a straw-colored temper. To dimin- 
ish the danger of breaking, it may be advisable 
to make the back of the blade of iron. 

The cutting frame is shown in the figure beneath. 
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The book being cut, the pasteboards are squared 
with a proper pair of iron shears; and it is then 
ready for sprinkling, gilding, blacking, or mar- 
bling the leaves. The colors with which it is 
sprinkled are usually vermillion, or sap-green ; 
which is done with a brush made with hogs’ bris- 
tles, holding the brush in one hand, and striking 
the hair with the other. 
A patent was obtained in 1800 by Mr. Palmer, 
for an improvement in the mode of binding books, 
particularly account books for merchants. This 
consists in the addition of acertain metallic chain 
which is made or applied in the following manner : 
First provide several small bars of metal, about 
the thickness of a shilling, or more, according to 
the size and thickness of the book; the length of 
each bar being from half an inch to several inches 
long, in proportion to the strength required in the 
back of the book. At each end of every bar is 
made a pivot of different lengths, in proportion to 
the thickness of two links, which they are to re- 
ceive. Each link is made in an oval form, and 
contains two holes, proportioned to the sizes of 
the pivots; and these links are of the same metal 
as the hinge, each of them being nearly equal in 
length to the width of two bars. The links are 
then riveted on the pivots, each pivot receiving 
two of them, and thus holding the hinge together, 
on the principle of a link chain or hinge. There 
are farther, two holes or more of different sizes, 
as required in each bar of the hinge or chain, by 
means of which each section of the book is strong- 
ly fastened to it; and the hinge so fastened, 
operates with the back of the book, when bound, 
so as to occasion the several sections to open 
freely and admit the ruled lines being written into, 
without any inconvenience close to the back. 
We may now suppose the book prepared for 
gilding; and being put into the press between 
two boards, it is scraped with a knife called a 
scraper; and after that, with another, called a 
smoother, in order to take out all scratches. 
Being thus made smooth, it is prepared with a 
little adhesive mixture: the gold is then laid up- 
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on it, and afterward dried before the fire. When 
dried, it is burnished off. Blacking the leaves is 
done with fine antimony rubbed upon them until 
quite dry, when it is burnished like the gold. 

The head-band is now added, which is an orna- 
ment of thread or silk, of two or three colors, 
placed at each extreme of the book, across the 
leaves, and woven or twisted, sometimes a double 
piece of rolled paper, or, what is more lasting, of 
glued paper thread. 

When leather is employed, it is first moistened 
in water, then cut to the size of the book, and the 
thickness of the edges pared off ona marble stone 
kept for that purpose. The cover is next coated 
with paste, made of wheat flour ; then stretched 
over the pasteboard on the outside, and doubled 
over the edges withinside. 

The next step is, to place the book firmly be- 
tween two boards, to make the cover adhere the 
stronger to the pasteboards and the back ; on the 
exact performance of which depends a great part 
of the neatness of the work. The back is then 
warmed at the fire to soften the glue, and the 
leather of the back is rubbed on with a folding- 
stick, to fix it close to the back of the book. It 
is now placed to dry, and finished. Two blank 
leaves, on each side, are then to be pasted down 
to the cover; and, when dry, the leaves are bur- 
nished in the press, and the cover ornamented on 
the sides and back. 
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The press commonly used for the purpose is 
shown in the figure above. But when a very 
high relief is required, or great power in the ap- 
paratus, then the hydraulic press of Bramah is em- 
ployed. 

The cover is now glazed twice with the white 
of an egg; it is then filleted, plain, or with gold; 
and at last polished with a polishing iron, passed 
hot over the glazed cover. If the book be requir- 
ed to be lettered, they sometimes paste pieces of 
leather for the purpose on the back. 

The above engraving represents the English 
portable press, few of which are in use in this 
country. Those commonly used here both large 
and small, are constructed upon the same princi- 
ple, the screw and platen being above, instead of 
below, the books, and the screw moveable instead 
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HY of the box. Thus constructed, the lever power 
‘f of the screw is greater, and is unencumbered by 
the weight of the books or paper, in press. 


—————— lt 


Tue following is an extract from a beautiful poem, called 
P ‘The Fountain,” in the ‘‘ Democratic Review” for April. It 
s from the pen of Wiis C. Bryant, and for simplicity and 
eauty, it has few equals. 


Meal i So centuries passed by, and still the woods 

a Blossomed in spring, and reddened when the year 
: Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 

: Of winter, till the white man swung the axe 


Beside thee—signal of a mighty change. 

Then all around was heard the crash of trees, 

Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground, 

The low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 

The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs. 

The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 

The blackened hillside ; ranks of spicy maize 

Rose like a host embattled ; the buckwheat 

Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 

FS The August wind. White cottages were seen 

With rosetrees at the windows; barns from which 

Swelled loud and shrill the cry of chanticleer ; 
Pastures where rolled and neighed the lordly horse, 
And white flocks browsed and bleated. A rich turf 
Of grasses brought from far o’ercrept thy bank, 
Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails and dipped them in thy crystal pool ; 
And children, ruddycheeked and flaxenhaired, 
Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge. 


at 


Since then, what steps have trod thy border! Here 
On thy green bank, the woodman of the swamp 
Has laid his axe, the reaper of the hill 
His sickle, as they stooped to taste thy stream. 
; The sportsman, tired with wandering in the still 
September noon, has bathed his heated brow 
In thy cool current. Shouting boysg@§et loose 
For a wild holyday, have quaintly shaped 
Into a cup the folded linden leaf, 
And dipped thy sliding crystal. From the wars 
Returning, the plumed soldier by thy side 
Has sat, and mused how pleasant ’t were to dwell 
In such a spot, and be as free as thou, 
And move for no man’s bidding more. At eve, 
When thou wert crimson with the crimson sky, 
Lovers have gazed upon thee, and have thought 
Their mingled lives should flow as peacefully 
And brightly as thy waters. Here the sage, 
Gazing into thy self-replenished depth, 
Has secn eternal order circumscribe 
And bind the motions of eternal change, 
And from the gushing of thy simple fount 
' Has reasoned to the mighty universe. 





a Is there no other change for thee, that lurks 

2am Among the future ages? Will not man 

ta Seek out strange arts to wither and deform 

Bre The pleasant landscape which thou makest green ! 
BS Or shall the veins that feed thy constant stream 

Be choked in middle earth, and flow no more 

For ever, that the waterplants along 

Thy channel perish, and the bird in vain 

Alight to drink? Haply shall these green hills 

Sink, with the lapse of years, into the gulf 

Of ocean-waters, and thy source be lost 

Amidst the bitter brine? Or shall they rise 

Upheaved in broken cliffs and airy peaks, 

z Haunts of the eagle and the snake, and thou 

Gush midway from the bare and barren steep? 
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THERE’S A STAR IN THE WEST. 
[From the London Weekly Despatch ] 
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Tuere’s astarinthe West that shall never go down 
Till the reeords of valor decay ; 

We must worship its light though ’t is not our own, 
For liberty bursts in its ray ; 

Shall the name of a Washington ever be heard 
By a freeman, and thrill not his breast? 

Is there one out of bondage that hails not the word “4 
As the Bethlehem star of the west ? 
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“« War, war to the knife ; be enthralled or ye die,” 
Was the echo that was in the land ; 

But it was not his voice that prompted the ery, 
Nor his madness that kindled the brand ; 

He raised not his arm, he defied not his foes, 
While a leaf of the olive remained ; 

Till goaded with insult, his spirit arose 
Like a long baited lion unchained. ; 


He struck with firm courage the blow of the brave, 
But sighed o’er the carnage that spread, 

He indignantly trampled the yoke of the slave, 
But wept for the thousands that bled. 

Though he threw back the fetters and headed the strife, 
Till man’s charter was fairly restored. 

Yet he prayed for the moment when freedom and life 
Would no longer be pressed by the sword. 


Oh! his laurels were pure, and his patriot name 
In the page of the future shall dwell, 

And be seen in all annals, the foremost in fame, 
By the side of a Hofer and Tell. 

Revile not my song, for the wise and the good 
Among Britons have nobly- confessed, 

That his was the glory and ours was the blood 
Of the deeply stained field of the West. 





TEMPERANCE.—Grenvitte MELLEN. 


Tue giant men of old, 
Who walked amid the vine, 

Saw earth’s first royal age of gold, 
Ere the poet sang of wine! 

They saw no shadow on their path 
Cast from a shadowed soul, 

Nor heard the demon’s voice of wrath, 
The demon of the bowl! 


They trode like conquerors, 
Led by the light of God— 
And champions of our noble cause 
Passed to their forest sod ! ; 
Our noble cause—whose armor binds 
Our frames about with walls, 
And marks for Hope and Heaven our mind 
When the shrine is bowed, and falls! 


How walk we now the earth, 
Sons of a dimmer day ? 

With spirits of a maddened mirth, 
Along this pilgrim way ! 

’Mid city and the mountain wood, : 
From poisoned fount and cup, 

Unknown in earth’s first solitude, 
The sacrifice goes up, 


Men of the brighter years! 4 
Though not a nobler age, 

Let yours of gladness be the tears 
Along that pilgrimage— 

Tread onward like a girded band, 
For the spirit marked for heaven— 

Ye tread to good and great command, 
To God and Glory given. 
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ANCIENT ARMOR. 
(Concluded. ) 





STANDARDS. 


Auruovcu standards may not properly be class- 
ed under the head of armor, yet among civilized 
and demi-civilized nations they form a portion of 
the munitions of war, and hence we introduce a 
brief notice fo them, in concluding our article 
upon the armor of the ancients. 

History furnishes many instances of the origin 
and use of standards among the various ancient 
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nations, but the invention of them is generally 
accredited to the Egyptians. 


It is an undoubted 
fact, that of all nations, the Egyptians earliest ex- 


hibited a strong organized military force, and 


hence the reasonable conclusion that they were 
the first that made use of ensigns or standards. 
Diodorus, one of the earlier historians, informs 
us, that the most prevalent standard among the 
Egyptians was the figure of some animal at the 
head of a spear. Egyptian sculptures and paint- 
ings, in the tombs of their kings, exhibit other 
kinds of standards, the most common of which 


: we give in the subjoined engraving. 
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Egyptian Standards. 


The early Greeks had a piece of armor at the 
end of a spear for their standard. Agamemnon, 
according to Homer, used a purple veil. The 
Athenians subsequently adopted the olive, the owl, 
and the figure of their tutelar deities. The Per- 
sians had various kinds of ensigns, but the most 
common was a golden eagle. Quintius Curtius 
mentions one, as representing the sun, enclosed 
in a crystal globe, and made a splendid appear- 
ance above the royal tent. Among the sculptures 
at Persepolis, which are of ancient origin, stand- 


ards are seen of various kinds: one kind consist- 
Vor VIL—13 


ed of a short staff, terminated at top by a ring, 
divided in twain, and having a cross-bar, to which 
enormous tassels were suspended. Another kind 
consisted of five globes upon a cross-bar, and were 
undoubtedly intended to represent some of the 
heavenly bodies which were anciently objects of 
worship in Persia. 

The use of standards was and is, to form a fo- 
cal or rallying point for the soldiers, and in most 
cases their courage remains strong so long as they 
can see their standard erect, or their flag flutter- 
ing in the breeze. 
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Persian Standards. 


Such being the case, it matters not what may 
be the form or material of the ensign, and it is 
said, that for several centuries prior to the Ma- 
hometan conquest of Persia, that the proper roy- 
al standard of that country was a blacksmith’s 
leathern apron, around which they at one time 
gathered, in opposition to the tyranny of Zohauk. 


Such has been the origin of many national stand- 
ards, when the first thing that presented itself was 
reared for a rallying point. It is related that the 
most ancient standard of the Romans, was a bun- 
dle of hay; and thus originated the horse-tail 
standards, surmounted by a crescent, as used by 
the Turks of the present day. 





Roman Standards. 
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The ancient Romans had quite a variety of 
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Among the Persians the standard was often 


standards. As we have already mentioned, the | borne upon a car, and this usage was introduced 


first was merely a bundle of hay ; afterward they 
adopted a spear, with a cross-piece at top and 
surmounied by the figure of a human hand, and 


into Europe, and continued down to the sixteenth 
century. The standard of the Saracens was thus 
borne. It was red, was drawn by eight horses, 


below, a small oval shield, made of gold or silver. | and so confident of victory were the soldiers so 


On this shield deities were engraven, and after 
the subversion of the republic, effigies of the em- 
peror were inscribed thereon, and were held in 
great veneration. According to Dr. Meryck, 
each division of the Roman army had its peculiar 
standard. That of a legionry was a silver eagle 
with expanded wings, surmounting a spear, and 
grasping a thunder-bolt. The place for this stand- 
ard was in the centre, near the the general. The 
flag of cavalry was a square piece of cloth fixed 
upon a cross-bar at the end of a spear. An in- 
fantry flag was red, a cavalry one blue, and that 
of a consul white. 


long as they saw it erect, that none would ever 
leave the field. It is asserted that when the sa- 
cred standard of Mohammed was captured by 
John Sobeiski, the Polish king, that so terrified 
were the Moslems at this unpropitious event, that 
they threw down their arms and fled in the ut- 
most confusion. Sobeiski was victorious, and left 
two hundred thousand Turks dead upon the field. 
The ensign of the Venitians, in the time of the 
Doges, was borne upon a cart, drawn by oxen; 
and the main standard of Henry V. at the battle 
of Agincourt, was thus carried, the car being 
drawn by horses instead of oxen. 





Standards of the Hebrew tribes. 


The first record of the use of standards, in the 
Scriptures, is in the second chapter of Numbers, 
and second verse: “Every man of the children 
of Israel, shall pitch by his own standard, with 
the ensign of their father’s house,” &c. The 
above engraving is a copy of a picture by De Lov- 





THERBOURG, representing the standards of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. The artist, unfurnished 
with data respecting the bearings of the standards 
of each of the tribes, has ingeniously composed 
the group, and their several bearings, in accord- 
ance with the blessing of Jacob, pronounced upon 
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his twelve sons. (See Genesis, chapter xlix.) To 
those who are unacquainted with the Hebrew, we 
give the following translation of the names, and 
by turning to the chapter alluded to, they will see 
how nearly the artist has portrayed the text, 


The Tribes. Standards. 
Reuben, Running Water. 
Simeon, Sword. 
Manasseh, Palm. 

Judah, Lion. 

Zebulon, Ship. 

Issachar, Ass. 

Dan, Serpent, 

Gad, Flag. 

Asher, Censer and Frankincense. 

Napthali, Hind. 

Ephraim, Grapes. 
Benjamin, Wolf. 


The Jewish Rabbins, who profess to be very 
particular in their descriptions of everything re- 
lating to their ancient customs, have given minute 
details of the standards of the tribes, but unfor- 
tunately they themselves differ materially. They 
agree, however, that these ensigns were flags, 
having figures upon them emblematical of the 
pursuits or character of the several tribes. Some 
commentators suppose they were distinguished 
by difference in colors; others, that each bore a 
sign of the zodiac ; and others again believe that 
they were simply flags, with the name of a tribe 
on each. De Lovruersovre has followed the text 
of Jacob’s blessing, and has probably given us as 
correct a representation as can be obtained at this 
remote day. 
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Modern Oriental Standards. 





MarRIAGE is a state of discord and uneasiness 
to persons corrupted, but to the virtuous it is a 
paradise on earth. Rosseau. 


WONDERFUL RELIC OF THE PAST. 


Mr. Bucxincuam gives the following view of 
the wonderful ruins of Thebes, in a lecture on 
Egypt :— 

The ruins of Thebes existed in nearly the same 
proportions, on each bank of the Nile. On as- 
cending the river, a number of vast temples were 
seen on the left hand, while on the right were the 
catacombs or tombs of the kings—and nearly in 
the centre was the celebrated statue of Memnon. 
The principal Temple, which had astonished all 
travellers by its magnitude and beauty, was on 
the right bank of the Nile. It was dedicated to 
Jupiter Ammon—was remarkable for the harmony 
of its proportions—and was placed in the best 
possible place to be seen, an advantage of which 
the agents never lost sight, but which seems to be 
disregarded in modern days. It was situated at 
two miles distance from the bank of the Nile, that 
it might be seen by the voyager at a proper point 
of view. A flight of massive granite steps led 
from the river to the bank, which, when the trav- 
eller had ascended, he found himself at the en- 
trance of the wide avenue reaching to the Temple 
and which was lined on both sides for one and 
three quarters of a mile with Sphynxes, carved 
out of the solid rock, being each twenty feet in 
height, and standing sixty feet apart. The re- 
mainder of the avenue, the other quarter of a mile, 
was ornamented with statues sixty feet in height, 
and near the gateway were two obelisks each 
one hundred and twenty feet in height. On pas- 
sing the doorway, and arriving beneath the por- 
tico, the scene was truly magnificent, creating as- 
tonishment and inspiring a feeling of veneration 
and awe, not only in the educated traveller, but 
even in the minds of the Arab guides, who fre- 
quently visited the spot. Belgoni and Denon had 
both described in powerful language, the effect 
produced upon their feelings, by the extent and 
sublimity of the prospect around them. 

Mr. Buckingham described the magnitude of 
the portico, and compared it to the portico of the 
Capitol at Washington—which was in due propor- 
tion to the body of the beautiful building itself. 
The portice of the Capitol was supported by 
twenty four columns, being double the number 
ordinarily used on these occasions: they were 
each five feet in diameter, and presented a most 
imposing appearance. But in the portico of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, the number of columns 
was one hundred and forty-four—each was 
twelve feet in diameter, and stood at least twenty 
five feet apart! In the centre of this portico 
there was a space sufficiently large to contain the 
whole of the Capitol at Washington, with the ad- 
joining green. 

But this vast portico was in proper architectu- 
ral proportion with the immense building to which 
it was the entrance, the Temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon being two miles in length having been fre- 
quently measured, once by the French Cavalry 
under Dessaix, who rode round it at a brisk trot, 
and calculated its extent by the time it required 
to perform the act; again by the foot soldiers, 
who marched around it, and finally by the French 
savans, in Napoleon’s army, who measured it with 
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a chain, and ascertained it to be two English miles 
in length. 

The vastness of its size struck the beholder 
with awe, but the decorations in sculpture and 
painting, on the columns and the walls, doubtless 
required more labor than even the erection of the 
Temple itself. The whole interior of the walls 
was covered with mythological figures, which 
could not be understood at this day, and great and 
small hieroglyphics, probably many millions in 
number. These pictorial writings were painted in 
the most vivid colors, the brilliancy of which con- 
tinue even to the present time. The outer sur- 
face of the wall of the temple was covered with 
paintings, and sculpture of much excellence, rep- 
resenting battle scenes, landscapes, &c., of every 
variety, showing that the artists of that period 
must have possessed much genius and skill. This 
renowned Temple, from its collossal size, and the 
great number and variety of its decorations, could 
hardly have been begun and completed during the 
lifetime of one of their kings. It was probably 
the work of several reigns, and no one could view 
it without being forcibly struck with the grandeur 
and sublimity of its appearance, and filled with 
admiration at the vastness of the Egyptian archi- 
tecture. 


ANCIENT RELICKS. 


Tue Marshall County Sentinel published at 
Elizabethtown, Virginia, about twelve miles below 
Wheeling, contains an account of the opening of a 
mound in that vicinity, which, from its great size 
had obtained the name of the mammoth mound. 
It had for a long time been an object of curiosity 
to visiters, and the proprietors of the land where 
it was situated, at last determined to open it, in 
order to ascertain its contents; to explore it effec- 
tually, and possibly make it an object of greater 
attraction. Accordingly, on the nineteenth of 
March, 1838, they commenced excavating on the 
north wing, cutting an arched tunnel or entrance, 
ten feet high, seven feet wide, and one hundred 
and eleven feet in length before they struck the 
mouth of the lower vault. This vault was found 
to be seven feet high, and in the length eight by 
twelve feet, north and south. After commencing 
the tunnel the first thing of any note that was 
discovered was the appearance of charcoal, with 
fragments of burnt bones, continuing to the en- 
trance of the vault. Within fourteen feet of the 
mouth of the vault they struck the original en- 
trance or passage, descending like the entrance 
of a cellar, supported apparently, by timber. 
Within this vault were found two skeletons—the 
first nearly perfect, not one tooth missing, suppo- 
sed to have been placed erect, but had fallen near 
the wall, with the head south, and thereby pre- 
served by the crumbling sand over it. With this 
skeleton there were no beads or trinkets. On the 
opposite side lay the other skeleton, bones much 
broken to pieces. With this skeleton, many trin- 
kets were found, to wit, six hundred and fifty 
ivory beads; an ivory ornament of peculiar con- 
struction found near the breast, about six inches 
in length, &c 
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From the middle of this vault they proceeded 
to cut or excavate a rotunda eleven feet in diam- 
eter, through the middle to the top, a distance of 
sixty-three feet. After proceeding about half 
way, they struck another vault, eight feet by 
eighteen east and west. In this vault were found 
one skeleton and its trinkets, consisting of one 
thousand seven hundred ivory beads, five hundred 
sea shells, one hundred and fifty pieces of ising- 
glass, and five copper bands, worn round the 
wrist—weighing seventeen ounces ; also, a small 
stone about two inches in length and one half in 
width, with marks resembling letters and figures, 
supposed to be the name, &c., with several other 
small trinkets. 

These discoveries, so interesting to the anti- 
quarian, may tend to throw some light on the 
original inhabitants of this continent, for that it 
was inhabited, in years long past, by a warlike, 
thrifty, and probably intelligent people, there is 
no room for doubt.—Who are they? Whence did 
they come? are questions which will for ever 
attract the attention of those who feel an interest 
in the probable existence of a great and warlike 
race, of whom histery has left no record. 





THE MASTODON. 


Tue following statement is so interesting and 
important that we give it a place, although it is 
deficient in responsibility. We request the un- 
known author to communicate with us directly; 
and having made a similar experiment successful- 
ly, in a very similar case, that of an anonymous 
correspondent, in relation to Big Bone Lick, Ken- 
tucky, we are encouraged to try a similar expe- 
dient again. We have copied the article from 
the Philadelphia Presbyterian of the twelfth of 
January, 1839. 

“It is with the greatest pleasure, the writer of 
this article can state, from personal knowledge, 
that one of the largest of these animals has ac- 
tually been stoned and buried by Indians, as ap- 
pears from implements found among the ashes, 
cinders, and half burned wood and bones of the 
animal. The circumstances are as follows :— 

‘“‘ A farmer in Gasconade county, Missouri, lati- 
tude thirty-eight degrees twenty minutes north, 
longitude, ninety two degrees west, wished to im- 
prove his spring and in doing so discovered, about 
five feet beneath the surface, a part of the back 
and hip bone. Of this 1 was informed by Mr. 
Wash, and not doubting but the whole, or near- 
ly the whole skeleton might be discovered, I went 
there and found as had been stated, also a knife 
made of stone. I immediately commenced open- 
ing a much larger space; the first layer of earth 
was a vegetable mould, then a blue clay, then 
sand and blue clay. 1 found a large quantity of 
pieces of rocks, weighing from two to twenty-five 
pounds each, evidently thrown there with the in- 
tention of hitting some object. It is necessary to 
remark, that not the least sign of rocks or gravel 
is to be found nearer than from four to five hun- 
dred yards; and that those pieces were broken 
from larger rocks, and consequently carried here 
for some express purpose. After passing through 
these rocks, I came toa layer of vegetable mould ; 
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on the surface of this was found the first blue 
bone, with this a spear and axe; the spear cor- 
responds precisely with our common Indian spear ; 
the axe is different from any one I have seen. 
Also on this earth was ashes, nearly from six in- 
ches to one foot in depth, intermixed with burt 
wood, and burnt bones, broken spears, axes, 
&c. The fire appeared to have been the largest 
on the head and neck of the animal, as the ashes 
and coals were much deeper here than in the rest 
of the body ; the scull was quite perfect, but so 
much burnt, that it crumbled to dust on the! 
least touch; two feet from this, was found a 
tecth broken off from the jaw, but mashed 
entirely to pieces. By putting them together, 
they showed the animalto have been much larger | 
than any heretofore discovered. It appeared by 
the situation of the skeleton, that the animal had 
been sunk with its hind feet in the mud and water 
and unable to extricate itself, had fallen on its 
right side, and in that situation was found and 
killed as above described, consequently the hind 
and fore foot on the right side, were sunk deeper 
in the mud and thereby saved from the effects of 
the fire; therefore I was able to preserve the 
whole of the hind foot to the very last joint, and 
the fore foot all but some few small bones, that 
were too much decayed to be worth saving.—Al- 
so between the rocks that had sunk through the 
ashes, was found large pieces of skin that appear- 
ed like fresh tanned sole leather, strongly impreg- | 
nated with the ley from the ashes, and a great 
many of the sinews and arteries were plain to be 
seen on the earth and rocks, but in such a state 
as not to be moved, excepting in small pieces, the 
size of a hand, which are now preserved in 
spirits. 

‘Should any doubts arise in the mind of the 
reader, of the correctness of the above statement, 
he can be referred to more than twenty witnes- 
ses, who were present at the time of digging.” 

Silliman’s Journal. 





CHARACTER OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE, WITH 
HINTS FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


THE present times are, without doubt, distin- 
guished for the diffusion of knowledge among 
all ranks of the people. Whatever may be the 
advantages which we are already reaping from 
the progress of enlightenment, it is not to be ex- 
pected that so great a change should be altogether 
free from the inconveniences and evils which 
seem necessarily to attend all changes. The con- 
sistent upholder of things as they are, to the ex- 
clusion of all alteration, is wont to enumerate 
evils arising from the increasing spread of knowl- 
edge, sufficient in his estimation far to overbal- 
ance all its advantages. It is the part of the pru- 
dent and judicious advocate of improvement seri- 
ously to consider such inconveniences as may 
arise, and carefully to provide for their mitigation 
at least, if they do not admit of prevention. Of 
the numerous evils alleged as consequences of 
modern attempts to spread abroad those stores of 
information hitherto appropriated by the few, one 
of the most serious, and best worthy of consider- 


re 


ation, appears to us to be the supposed superficial 
character of modern, as contrasted with ancient 
knowledge. In our desire to extend our acquaint- 
ance with science in all its departments, we are 
said to leave them all incomplete, thoroughly mas- 
tering none: as the stream of knowledge is dif- 
fused, it is maintained that it loses its depth. 

In considering this subject, we think it desirable 
to keep in view the principle, that there are two 
objects to be pursued in relation to the cultivation 
of knowledge :—the diffusion, as widely as possi- 
ble, of the stores of information already amassed ; 
and the acquisition of still further stores, by the 
diligent working of the veins already opened, and 
the ardent search after the yet hidden treasures 
of science. Each of these objects is good and 
great: the one concerns all men, of whatever sta- 
tion or capacity ; for general information is now 
expected from al]: the other more directly inter- 
ests the few whose talents and leisure seem to 
point them out for the honored instrument of the 
advancement of science, though, as will be shown, 
the many may lend an humble but effectual aid to 
the great work. Is there then any natural or ne- 
cessary incompatibility between these two objects? 

The diffusion of knowledge requires the popu- 
larizing of previously established principles; the 
exhibition of information in easy and attractive 
forms. ‘This process demands a peculiar kind of 
talent, very distinct from that of the original dis- 
coverer of truth; and this popularizing ability the 
present times have supplied to an unprecedented 
extent. The great mass of modern literature con- 
sists of the exhibition, in a popular form, of pre- 
viously established facts and principles. The 
wide diffusion of these stores evidently does not 
diminish their amount: how does it effect their 
probable increase? It seems natural to suppose 
that the wide cultivation of intellectual tastes, and 
the encouragement of scientific pursuits, will ex- 
cite in numberless minds those faculties of obser- 
vation and reflection from which we must look 
for new discoveries, and the carrying forward of 
the imperfect theories of former students. Thus 
the diffusion of knowledge tends to deepen the 
stream, not to make it shallow. 

We would not however close our eyes to a dan- 
ger which besets the uninformed, particularly the 
young, in the swarms of attractive introductions 
to literature, science, and art, and the numerous 
pleasing miscellanies which teem from the press 
for their particular benefit. From the frequent 
use of these, the child of quick parts and inquiring 
disposition very early acquires a store of superfi- 
cial information which dazzles the ignorant, and 
by the consequent praises of the injudicious, puffs 
up the young philosopher with a very unphiloso- 
phic conceit. We have frequently been highly 
amused with children of the present generation 
whose tongues have been so early accustomed to 
the hard words of science, that the -ologies, -alo- 
gies, and -atics, have been as familiar as the names 
of their toys or their play-fellows, and who have 
astonished their grandmothers with expositions 
of scientific principles which, in their generation, 
were the puzzles of the learned. The little people 
naturally fancy they have mastered sciences which 
their eldest never thought of acquiring. Never, 
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erhaps, was it easier to find the verification of 
Youur's sarcastic lines— 
‘‘ When young indeed, 
In full content we sometimes robly rest, 


Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise.” 


In young children, however, we are inclined to 
look upon this conceit as a very venial fault. It 
may be regarded as the symptom, though in an 
unhealthy degree, of a love of distinction, which 
by judicious treatment may render him who ex- 
hibits it useful and eminent in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Nor is there any fault more easily, 
more naturally, and necessarily cured by the ad- 
vance of time. It is engendered in the narrow 
sphere of early life: as the circle enlarges the 
young aspirant is brought into contact with others 
of his own age, his equals or superiors in knowl- 
edge, and he is speedily taught his proper stand- 
ing, and learns to correct his false estimate of his 
own ability by the less favorable view of his 
neighbors. 

In the case of the uninformed of riper years, 
the vanity arising from the sudden acquisition of | 
superficial knowledge, is perhaps a more serious 
evil, and far more difficult to counteract. Yet, | 
in persons of all ages, there can be no doubt which | 
character to prefer,—that of the inquirer with his 
mind awakened to the charms of knowledge, 
though his attainments be superficial, and his| 
heart elated with vanity—or that of the hopeless- | 
ly ignorant, walking blindfold through creation, 
heedless of the wonders by which he is surroun- 
ded. If inthe attempt to substitute knowledge | 
for ignorance throughout the mass of mankind we | 
encounter such evils, creating here and there | 
faults akin to virtues, this is no solid ground of 
discouragement, especially when we remember 
that in their very nature such evils are but tem-| 
porary. ‘The vanity of the superficially informed 
man, for instance, arises solely from his compar- 
ison of himself with his uninformed neighbours : 
spread throughout them all the same amount of 
knowledge, and his elevation ceases. The savage 
who had picked up a hat on the seashore, and 
was elated by his European dignity above his 
neighbours, was reduced to the condition of one 
member of a hatted aristocracy by the arrival of 
a ship which supplied to a limited extent the de- 
mand for the new head-dress. Continue the in- 
tercourse, and the hat ceases to be even an aris- 
tocratic distinction: all are covered, and none 
are proud of their covering. 

Thus it appears that the evil is but temporary 
in both cases: the vanity arising from superficial 
knowledge in the young dies out as they grow 
older—in the uninformed of riper years, by the 
advance of their neighbours to their own standing. 
In the meantime, however, it may not be amiss to 
suggest one or two considerations which may 
tend to accelerate the process. 

It is the abuse of the amusing and attractive in- 
troductions to knowledge, so abundantly supplied 
in modern times, which creates the vanity which 
we lament. They were intended as introductions 
merely, to excite a curiosity which should seek 
its gratification in a thorough investigation of the 
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subject thus brought before the reader. It is the 
use of them by themselves, the resting in the pic- 
ture-alphabet instead of advancing to the intellec- 
tual stores which lie beyond, which forms the su- 
perficial character whence vanity springs up as 
from its native soil. 

By the judicious use of these elementary books, 
the fault may be corrected. We would most 
earnestly impress on the attention of all readers 
the necessity of prosecuting further some one 
branch of knowledge to which they are introduced 
by their generalreading. They will soon discov- 
er for what particular branch they are best fitted, 
by observing which it is that interests them most, 
and makes the deepest impression on their minds. 
This then, whatever it may be, let them set up as 
the main object of their study. This let them 
follow out in books of a deeper character than 
those elementary treatises which first discovered 
to them their leading taste. Let them not neglect 
to increase their general knowledge : but let them 
sedulously cultivate this particular branch. The 
first and most striking advantage of this course is, 
that it will be the more likely to lead to eminence 
in intellectual pursuits. The path to distinction 
is through the cultivation, in concentrated force, 
of some single branch of knowledge. But there 
is a more important advantage of the course we 
recommend. The thorough investigation of one 
chosen topic of inquiry is as favorable to humil- 


\ity as the superficial attention to all is to vanity. 


After long and diligent study, the inquirer begins 
to feel in some degree master of his subject ; yet 
even here he sees before him in the race others 
whom his own experience teaches him how highly 
to respect. His supposed acquaintance with gen- 
eral knowledge, suffices at any rate to show him 
how wide is the field of science of which he has 
been cultivating but a corner. His general knowl- 
edge then unites with his especial scientific attain- 
ments to produce humility, that truest ornament 
and surest accompaniment of real knowledge. 
Knowledge produces in him its proper moral 
effects: it makes him not only wiser but bet- 
ter. As an individual, he will continue diligently 
to follow up the science of which he has acquired 
a portion: his acquisitions will give him selfre- 
spect, yet stimulate his desire for further advance. 
As a member of society, he will possess the ines- 
timable qualities of a good learner, as well as a 
good teacher: he will be full of information on 
his favorite subject: yet ever ready in return to 
learn from others whose particular studies have 
fitted them likewise to instruct in their own de- 
partment. The respect which he owes to them 
will be cheerfully paid, for it rests on the same 
foundation as that which he claims for himself; 
and intellectual activity will be gracefully united 
with mutual good-will. 





THERE are numberless reasons to support the 
maxim, that administration becomes more diffi- 
cult in proportion as the place where it is exer- 
cised is removed from the centre of government, 
just as a weight acquires more preponderance the 


nearer it is to the extremity of a great lever. 
, Rousseau. 
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ROMANCE OF HISTORY.—No. II. 





THE FIRST CRUSADE.—Cuarrer One. 


BY B. J. LOSSING. 
“There the wild Crusaders form, 
There assembled Europe stands, 
Heaven, they deem, awakes the storm, 
Hell the Paynim’s blood demands.” 

TueErE is a chapter in the history of man, stand- 
ing out pre-eminently in bold relief amid the rec- 
ords of the buried past, which, narrated in the 
tamest manner and greatest simplicity of language, 
presents a more gorgeous array of startling inci- 
dents, and erratic movements, than any of the 
wildest tales of legendary romance. We allude 
to the crusades of the Christians of Europe 
against the Turks or Turcomans of Palestine, to 
redeem the sepulchre of Jesus Christ from the 
sacrilegious possession of infidels and idolaters. 
That mighty commotion which agitated nations 
and drained Europe of its life and treasure, was 
conceived in the heat of zeal, mistaken for the 
generous impulses of fervent piety, and executed 
with a spirit and a result, little creditable alike 
to the character of Christian morality, or the 
boasted strength of human judgment. Right mo- 
tives moved the mass, but wrong and outrage 
marked their track, and the whitened bones of 
nearly six millions of Europeans was the dread- 
ful trophy which Carnage and Desolation gather- 
ed upon the arid plains of Palestine. 

From the period when Alaric the Goth thun- 
dered successfully at the gates of Rome, and trode 
in triumph the streets of the imperial city, where 
for seven hundred years the foot of a public ene- 
my was never seen, a dark cloud gradually gath- 
ered and thickened over the whole of Europe, 
and shrouded in its dusky folds of ignorance and 
superstition the bright ray of human intellect, and 
veiled the resplendent orb of Christianity with 
a mist of moral darkness. For several centuries 
the gloom deepened, and from Torneo’s rock to 
the crest of the Balkin, the Goth,the Vandal, and 
the Hun swayed the sceptre of barbarian empire. 
But suddenly three bright lights in various points 
burst forth with a meteor glare, and by their be- 
nignant radiance, learning, science, religion and 
morality roused from their slumber, commenced 
their progressive march. These lights were Al- 
fred of England, Charlemagne of Gaul, and Ha- 
roun Al Raschid, calif of Persia. They appear- 
ed almost simultaneously upon the theatre of po- 
litical life, and the influence of their efforts in the 
great cause of human advancement, politically, 
socially and morally, is felt even now with potent 
force. Between them a reciprocity of feeling 
seemed to exist, and while Haroun spread the 
light of intelligence and the beams of science 
over western Asia, and codperated with the em- 
peror who filled the throne of Constantine, in en- 
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lightening the east, Alfred and Charlemagne shed 
an illuminating ray over western Europe. So 
much did these great rulers appreciate each oth- 
er’s worth, that Haroun Al Raschid sent to Char- 
lemagne, as a complimentary present to a Chris- 
tian prince, the keys of the holy city of Jerusa- 
lem, where the sepulchre of his Redeemer was. 
But, as the comet, wandering in its erratic 
orbit, appears suddenly in the arch of heaven, fills 
the nations with astonishment and awe, and then 
as suddenly disappears, so did each of these great 
men, after having settled and established their 
respective empires, and astonished the benighted 
nations with the splendor of their achievements 
in the fields of battle and of learning, descend 
into the tomb, and left the world in darkness. 
The splendid empire which Charlemagne estab- 
lished scarcely survived the active monarch, and, 
when his palsied hand dropped the sceptre, his 
kingdom crumbled into ruins, by dismemberment. 
Petty sovereignties sprang up, and in imitation, 
the dukes played the monarch over their retain- 
ers, and the accursed feudal system came into 
being. ‘The weak monarchs still retaining the 
title of kings, waged incessant war with each 
other for the different portions of the divided em- 
pire, or against the Northmen or Normans, who 
constantly invaded their domains. These matters 
continued till the war of Paris, when the power 
of the dukes and barons was concentrated in ex- 
pelling from places of power the legitimate de- 
scendants of Charlemagne. Hugh Capet was placed 
upon the throne, and yet his kingdom was almost 
a nominal one, for his power extended but a few 
leagues around Paris. The feudal lords yet claim- 
ed and held all their privileges, and instead of 
uniting their strength in defence of the sovereign- 
ty they had created, they were constantly enga- 
ged in contests for the extension of their respec- 
tive domains. Bands of plunderers roamed free 
throughout France and Germany, power and 
property were held by the tenure of the sword, 
and massacre, rapine, and misery were the pre- 
dominant features of the age. But amid all this 
moral desolation, virtue, true courage and philan- 
thropy found some votaries; and a few poor no- 
bles, themselves oppressed by more powerful 
neighbors, leagued together for the purpose of 
defending the weak and punishing wrong. Their 
oath was of the most solemn nature, and the 
church gave its efficient approval of their noble 
brotherhood in the cause of right. The oppress- 
ed mass saw in them their friends, their champi- 
ons, their deliverers, and they almost deified these 
asserters of human rights. Every human virtue 
and moral excellence were deemed necessary for 
those who entered into the solemn league, and the 
fire of ardent religious enthusiasm was kindled 
upon their altar. In every respect they were re- 
quired to set the most brilliant example of moral 
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excellence, and nobly did they perform these re- 
quirements. 

This spirit spread rapidly, and its influence was 
felt throughout all the ramifications of society. 
Prince and priest, lord and commoner, were 
joined in one holy band of brotherhood, and thus, 
almost instantaneously, Chivalry became a great 
and powerful institution, producing a happy 
change in the social and political system. It was 
this spirit, more than any other, (if we except re- 
ligion) that so suddenly raised barbarian Europe 
to civilization, “for,” says James, “it gave purity 
to enthusiasm, crushed barbarous selfishness, 
taught the heart to expand like a flower to the 
sunshine, beautified glory with generosity, and 
smoothed even the rugged brow of war. And 
there is scarcely a noble feeling or bright aspira- 
tion that we find among ourselves, or trace in the 
history of modern Europe, that is not in some 
degree referable to that great and noble principle, 
which has no name but the Spirit of Chivalry.” 

Those who joined the league and were called 
knights, went through a regular education, and 
many amusements of an athletic character were 
invented for their benefit in the practice of their 
professions. These were known by the different 
names of tournaments, jousts, combats at ou- 
trance, passages of arms, &c., and knights made 
it their business to travel from province to prov- 
ince, and from kingdom to kingdom to engage in 
these combats, to seek out and redress wrongs, 
or to enter the service of a weak or oppressed 
monarch. The institution of chivalry now wanted 
but some great enterprise to make it the great 
master-power of Europe, and that enterprise pre- 
sented itself in the call of Christian enthusiasm 
to wrest the tomb of its founder from the 
power of unbelievers. 

The Turcomans or Turks, a race of Tartars, 
attracted by the splendor of Al Raschid’s empire 
retained by his successors, made a successful ex- 
pedition against it; and in 1055 they took pos- 
session of Bagdad and thus overturned the em- 
pire of the Califs, and reduced them from tem- 
poral princes to pontiffs of the Mahometan faith. 
Thus Palestine, and of course Jerusalem, was 
brought under the sway of the Turks, and the 
: Christian pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre suffered 

much from this cause. 

Toward the close of the tenth century, pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem increased vastly, in conse- 
quence of a misinterpretation of a passage in the 
Apocalypse. A general belief was prevalent, that 
the close of the tenth century would terminate 

the “thousand years” there spoken of, and that 
then the world would be judged. Crowds of men, 
women and children, actuated by the fear arising 
from this belief, made pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 
and thousands of Christians annually perished on 


these journeys. The Turks felt that they were 
Vou. VIIl.—14 
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like swarms of locusts, for many of them were 
poor and unable to pay their way, and hence 
means of expulsion were commenced. ‘The pil- 
grims were insulted, robbed and murdered, and 
these outrages, in such an age, and under such 
circumstances, were calculated to arouse all Chris- 
tendom to action. Palestine was looked upon 
with reverence, for it was the land of the chosen 
people of God—the land where the Mosaic and 
Christian dispensations began—the land where 
Christ made his advent and his exit, and the land 
where prophets and apostles had promulgated 
and defended the great doctrine of Truth and 
Equality. Connected with this reverence, was 
the general idea of the merit of a pilgrimage, and 
hence the feelings of the Christians of Europe 
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were aroused to the most energetic action. 
When the “thousand years” had expired, and 


no signs of judgment appeared, the excitement 


somewhat subsided, but the stream of pilgrimage 


flowed on, and out of the many thousands who, 
during the eleventh century, journeyed to the 
holy city, but few returned. The sword and 
poignard of the Turks, the devouring famine, the 
parched. desert, the miasma of the morass, and 
the desolating plague, prostrated thousands ere 
they reached their destined goal. Those who re- 


turned to Europe, spread the tales of horror and 
oppression wherever they went; and such effect 
did their narratives produce, that toward the 
end of the tenth century, Pope Sylvester II. issu- 
ed an appeal to Christendom, and recommended 


a crusade against the Turks, to drive them from 
Judea. Gregory VII. also made the same recom- 
mendation, but the people were not yet fully pre- 


pared for an enterprise of such hazard and mag- 
nitude. Yet the flame of indignation was burning 
brighter and fiercer at the continued narrations 
of the murders and plunders of Christians, and 
the spirit of chivalry was daily spreading wider 
and wider, and preparing Europe for some mighty 
movement. ‘“ The lightning of the crusade was 
in the people’s hearts, and it wanted but one elec- 
tric touch to make it flash forth upon the world.” 

Toward the end of the eleventh century, during 
the pontificate of Urban II., a pilgrim returned 
from the Holy Land, and with peculiar eloquence, 
excited such zeal against the oppressing rulers of 
Palestine, that, with one accord, the people de- 
clared their wish and willingness to leave the 
furrow and the mart, and bear the cross and 
sword against the infidel possessors of the sepul- 
chre of Jesus. This man was Peter the Hermit, 
so called. 

He was a native of Amiens, in France, and was 
early trained to the duties of a soldier, but when 
more advanced, he became a priest. After living 
the life of a hermit for some time, and shewing 
in his conduct, such as abstaining from flesh and 
bread, and making benefactions to his followers, 
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that he possessed the most rigid faith and piety, 
he became desirous of visiting Jerusalem. He 


to leave Rome, and when Peter returned, that 
prelate had taken refuge with a powerful noble, 


accomplished his journey in safety, paid his piece | Robert Guiscard of Calabria. There the hermit 


of gold at the gate of the city, and took up lodg- 
ings with a pious Christian within. Every step 
he took through Palestine added fresh vigor to his 
zeal and indignation, for his eyes witnessed more | 
than his ears had heard of the oppressions of his | 
fellow-pilgrims. He visited the various objects 
of his devotion, and then sought and obtained an 
audience with Simeon, the then patriach of Jeru- 
salem. This man was a Ureek, possessed of great 
talents and moral worth, and cautious in his in- 
tercourse with the pilgrims. But so much did he 
confide in the good sense and fidelity of Peter, 
that he unfolded his whole heart to him, and on 
his departure intrusted him with a paper bearing 
his seal, which, if it had been taken by the Turks, 
would have occasioned the death of not only the 
patriarch, but probably the massacre of every 
Christian in Palestine. This paper was a letter 
from the patriarch to the pope, and princes of Eu- 
rope, written at the suggestion of Peter, in which 
he pictured the miseries of the pilgrims, and pray- 
ed for aid against the united swords of Turk and 
Saracen. Peter promised to see each prince and 
confer with him in person, and thus freighted 
with what he deemed a precious and efficacious 
document, he returned to Italy, and hastened to 
the feet of the pope. Embroiled with Philip I. of 
France, whom Gregory and the reigning pontiff 
(Urban JI.) had excommunicated, for his adulter- 
ous intercourse with Bertha, the pope was obliged 





Peter the Hermit. 


found him, and with all his native eloquence 
and zeal, and the coéperation of the letter of the 
patriarch, he laid before the pontiff the miseries 
and wants of the Christians of the East, and the 
importance of making an effort for the conquest 
of the Holy Land. The pope readily acquiesced, 
Robert furnished his aid, and his son, Boemond, 
prince of Tarentum, abandoned his schemes of 
conquest in Greece, and expressed his willingness 
to gird on his sword to fight the Saracens. 

With the pope’s sanction, Peter went forward 
to preach the crusade throughout al! the Chris- 
tian empires of Europe, and wherever he went, 
from province to province, he spread the cry of 
‘Death to the Saracen! Deliverance to Jerusa- 
lem!” The spirit of chivalry warmed the hearts 
of warriors, and the zeal of religion glowed in- 
tensely in the bosoms of the whole people. “ Na- 
tions rose at his word and grasped the spear,” 
and while the eloquence of Peter was thus elec- 
trifying the people, Urban forgot not his promi- 
ses, but called together his council at Placentia, 
to consult upon the best mode of undertaking 
the expedition. Representatives appeared from 
all parts of Europe, and deputies from Constan- 
tinople urgently impressed the great impor- 
tance of such a movement, for the Saracens 
were constantly encroaching upon their domains, 
and circumscribing, by the conquests of cities, 
the empire of the east. The council was unani- 
mously in favor of a crusade, and thus encour- 
aged, the pope determined to call another council 
beyond the Alps and in the heart of Gaul, the 
land of his enemy, King Philip. This council as- 
sembled at Clermont, in the valley of Auvergne, 
and thousands from all parts of Europe, princes, 
priests, and nobles, and knights of every degree, 
were there assembled, united for one object, ani- 
mated by one spirit, and feeling but one impulse 
—a desire to conquer the Holy Land. 

Urban was one of the most eloquent men of 
his times, and mounting a platform, he addressed 
the immense multitude with all the fervor of len- 
guage of which he was master. He called to 
their remembrance the sufferings of Christ; he 
pointed out the fertility that once gladdened the 
plains of Palestine, and the scath of the fire and 
sword that now made them a desolation; he 
shewed them the insults and outrages offered to 
the wives, daughters and sisters of their brethren 
of the East, and called upon them to arouse in the 
strength and ardor of chivalry to avenge their 
wrongs, defend the defenceless, and crush the 
wicked strong. He called upon the knights to 
remember the prowess of their fathers, and the 
obligations of their league ; he exhorted princes 
and priests to engage unreservedly in the holy 
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cause, and declared that the royal city, Jerusalem, 
now made captive by the infidel, called upon and 
looked to them for deliverance. When the pre- 
late concluded with the words of the Savior— 
“He who does not take up his cross and follow 
me, is not worthy of me,” the whole assembly 
gave vent to their feelings, and the welkin rang 
with a loud shout, bursting simultaneously from 
all lips, ‘God wills it! God wills it!!” 

The news of this convention spread with in- 
credible rapidity to every part of Europe, “ Death | 
to the Saracen! Deliverance to Jerusalem! God 
wills it! God wills it!!” was heard in every 
province and kingdom, and 


the clarion of war 
Rang from Europe’s thousand hills its bugle notes afar! 








(To be continued.) 


THE BIRDS IN AUTUMN.—Mkrs. Sicourney. 


NoveMBER came on with an eye severe, 
And his stormy language was hoarse to hear— 
And the glittering garland of brown and red, 
Which he wreathed for awhile round the forest’s head. 
With sudden anger he rent away, 
And all was cheerless, and bare, and gray. 


Then the houseless grasshopper told his woes, 

And the hummingbird sent forth a wail for the rose ; 
And the spider, that weaver of cunning so deep, 
Rolled himself up, like a ball, to sleep; 

And the cricket his merry horn laid by, 

On the shelf, with the pipe of the dragon-fly. 


Soon voices were heard at the morning prime, 
Consulting of flight to a warmer clime : 

“ Let us go! letus go!” said the bright-winged jay— 
And his gay spouse sang from a rocking spray, 

‘‘T am tired to death of this hum-drum tree ; 

I’il go—if ’t is only the world to see.” 


“ Will you go?” asked the robin, “ my only love ?” 
And a tender strain from the leafless grove 
Responded—* Wherever your lot is cast, 

*Mid summer skies, or the northern blast, 

I am still at your side, your heart to cheer, 
Though dear is our nest, in this thicket here.” 


The oriole told, with a flashing eye, 

How his little ones shrank from the frosty sky— 
How his mate, with an ague, had shaken the bed, 
And lost her fine voice by a cold in her head— 
And their oldest daughter an invalid, grown, 

No health in this terrible climate had known. 


, 


‘‘T am ready to go,” said the plump young wren, 
From the hateful homes of these northern men; 
My throat is sore, and my feet are blue— 

I’in afraid I have caught the consumption too; 
And then I’ve no confidence left I own, 

In the doctors out of the southern zone.” 


Then up went the thrush with a trumpet call : 

And the martens came forth from their box on the wall, 
And the owlet peeped from his secret bower, 

And the swallows convened on the old church tower; 
And the council of blackbirds was long and loud— 
Chattering and flying, from tree to cloud. 


“The dahlia is dead on her throne,” said they ; 
And we saw the butterfly cold as clay ; 

Not a berry is found on the russet plains— 
Not a kernel of ripened maize remains— 
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Every worm has hid—shall we longer stay, 
To be wasted with famine? Away! away !” 


But what a strange clamor on elm and oak, 

From a bevy of brown-coated mockingbirds broko ' 
The theme of each separate speaker they told, 

In a shrill report, with such mimicry bold, 

That the eloquent orators stared to hear 

Their own true echo so wild and clear 


Then tribe after tribe, with its leader fair, 

Swept off, through the fathomless depths of air~ 
Who marketh their course to the tropics bright ? 
Who nerveth their wing for its weary flight ! 
Who guideth their caravan’s trackless way, 

By the star at night, and the cloud by day? 


Some spread o’er the waters a daring wing, 
In the isles of the southern sea to sing ; 
Or where the minaret towering high, 
Pierces the gold of the western sky ; 
Or amid the harein’s haunts of fear, 
Their lodges to build, and their nurslings rear. 


The Indian fig with its arching screen, 
Welcomes them in, to its vistas green ; 
And the breathing buds of the spicy tree, 
Thrill at the burst of their revelry ; 

And the bulbul starts ’mid his carol clear, 
Such a rushing of stranger-wings to hear. 


O, wildwood wanderers ! how far away 

From your rural homes in our vales ye stray! 

But when they are waked by the touch of Spring, 
We shall see you agaiu with your glancing wing ; 
Your nests ’mid our household trees to raise, 

And stir our hearts in our Maker’s praise. 


INDIAN RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


A writer who resided some time among the 
Flathead Indians, and studied with much interest 
their character and customs, describes this tribe 
as believing in the existence of a good and evil 
spirit, and consequently in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. He says they held that 
after death the good Indian goes to a country in 
which there will be perpetual summer ; that he 
will meet his wife and children; that the rivers 
will abound with fish, and the plains with the 
much-loved buffalo; and that he will spend his 
time in hunting and fishing, free from the terrors 
of war, or the apprehensions of cold or famine. 
The bad man, they believe, will go to a place 
covered with eternal snow, will always be shiver- 
ing with cold, and will see fires at a distance 
which he cannot enjoy, water which he cannot 
procure to quench his thirst, and buffalo and deer 
which he cannot kill to appease his hunger. An 
impenetrable wood, full of wolves, panthers, and 
serpents, separates these “shrinking slaves of 
winter” from their fortunate brethren in the 
‘““meadows of ease.” Their punishment is not, 
however, eternal, and, according to the different 
shades of their crimes, they are sooner or later 
emancipated, and permitted to join their friends 
in the Elysian fields. 

The code of morality adopted by the Flatheads, 
although short, is described as equally compre- 
hensive. They hold that honesty, bravery, love 
of truth, attention to parents, obedience to their 
chiefs, and affection for their wives and children, 
are the principal virtues which entitle them to the 
place of happiness; while the opposite vices con- 
demn them to that of misery. ‘ 
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MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


POISONS. 


As we cannot treat of these at large, the fol- 
lowing condensed view will, we think, best ac- 
complish our object. We would advise, however, 
the procuring of the best medical attendance, in 
all cases. 

Poisons may be defined substances which prove 
fatal to the life of animals, whether taken by the 
mouth, mixed with the blood, or applied to the 
nerves by friction of the skin, or other means. 
Most of the substances called poisonous are only 
so in certain doses ; when given in smaller quan- 
tities they are, many of them, active medicines. 
Others are fatal in the smaller quantities; such 
are those of hydrophobia and the plague. 

All the known poisons may be arranged under 
five sections. 

First. Irritating Poisons, or those which pro- 
duce inflammation of the parts to which they are 
applied: such are the concentrated acids, alka- 
lies, most of the preparations of mercury, arsenic, 
verdigris, and other salts of copper ; antimony, in 
all its preparations ; the salts of tin, gold, bismuth, 
nitrate of silver, sal ammoniac, the salts of lead, 
liver of sulphur, salts of barytes, glass in frag- 
ments, cantharides, acrid plants, or their concrete 
juices, as colocynth, mezereon, wolf’s bane, &c. 

The second are Narcotic or stupefactive poisons. 
This class comprehends opium, poppies, henbane, 
prussic acid, the oil, extract, and distilled water 
of cherry-laurei; oils and waters distilled from 
most bitter kernels ; the bitter almonds, the strong- 
scented lettuce, the nightshade, the yew, the len- 
til. 

The third, 4crid narcotic poisons, comprehend- 
ing mushrooms, nux vomica, the upas, cocculus 
indicus, tobacco, hemlock, deadly nightshade, 
stramonium, foxglove, spirituous liquors, &c. 

The fourth, Septic or putrefactive poisons: this 
class comprehends the poison of the viper, and 
all other animals, the bite or sting of which gives 
rise to accidents more or less serious; animals 
that become baneful by being taken into the 
stomach ; malignant pustules, and hydrophobia. 

The fifth, the Potsons of certain gases when in- 
haled, usually producing death. 

But although we advise, if possible, when poi- 
sons have been taken, instant medical advice, it 
often happens that none is at hand, and if we wait 
till the arrival of a medical man, the patient may 
be irrecoverably lost ; the judgment, therefore, 
must, in such cases, be exercised at once. No 


one ought, therefore, to be unacquainted with the 
following tables :— 


CONCENTRATED ACIDS. 


Substances. The vitriolic or sulphuric, nitric, 
muriatic, oxalic, &c. Symptoms. Burning pain, 
vomiting; matter thrown up effervescing, with 
chalk, salt of tartar, lime, or magnesia. Remedies. 
Calcined magnesia: 1 oz. toa pint of warm or 
cold water. A glassful to be taken every two 
minutes, so as to excite vomiting. Soap, or chalk 
and water; mucilaginous drinks afterward, such 
as lintseed-tea or gum arabic and water. 
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ALKAUIES. 

Substances. Potash, soda, ammonia, lime, &c. 
Symptoms. Nearly the same: the ejected matter 
does not effervesce with alkalies, but acids. Rem- 
edies. Vinegar or lemon-juice ; a spoonful or two 
in a glass of water very frequently ; simply warm 
water. 

MERCURIAL PREPARATIONS. 

Substances. Corrosive sublimate, &c. Symp- 
toms. Sense of constriction in the throat; matter 


. vomited sometimes mixed with blood. Remedies. 


White of eggs; twelve or fifteen eggs beaten up, 
and mixed with a quart of cold water. A glass- 
ful every three minutes; milk, gum-water, lint- 
seed tea. 

ARSENICAL PREPARATIONS. 

Substances. White arsenic, &c. Symptoms. Ex- 
treme irritation ; pain, sickness, and speedy death, 
if the poison be not soon counteracted. Remedies. 
Warm water with sugar, in large quantities, to 
excite vomiting. Lime-water, soap and water, 
pearlash and water, mucilaginous drinks. 


PREPARATIONS OF COPPER. 

Substances. Brass, verdigris, halfpence, &c. 
Symptoms. Nearly the same as from mercury- 
Remedies. White of eggs; mucilaginous drinks. 
See mercurial preparations, above. 


PREPARATIONS OF ANTIMONY. 
Substances. Emetic tartar, &c. Symptoms. Ex- 
treme sickness, with other symptoms of poison, 
as above stated. Remedies. Warm water or sugar 
and water; afterward a grain of opium, or fifteen 
drops of laudanum every quarter of an hour, for 
two or three times. 


NITRE, OR SALT PETRE. 
Symptoms. Obstinate vomiting ; sometimes of 
blood, &c. Remedies. The same as for arsenic, 
with the exception of lime-water and alkalies. 


PHOSPHORUS.—LEAD. 

Substances. Sugar of lead, Goulard’s extract, 
&c. Symptoms. Like mineral acids. Great pain 
in the stomach, with constriction of the throat, 
&c. Remedies. Like mineral acids. Large doses 
of Glauber’s or Epsom salts in warm water. 


BARYTES. 

Substances. The carbonate, muriate, &c. Symp- 
toms. Vomiting, convulsions, palsy, pain in the 
stomach, &c. Remedies. Half an ounce of Epsom 
or Glauber’s salts dissolved in a quart of water. 
Several glasses to be taken. In place of these 
salts, large draughts of hard well-water. 


PRUSSIC ACID. 

Symptoms. The most virulent poison, producing 
almost instant death, when applied even in small 
quantities to the surface of the body. Remedies. 
Emetics; afterward oil of turpentine, ammonia, 
brandy, with warmth, friction, and blisters. 


SAL AMMONIAC. 

Symptoms. Excessive vomitings, convulsions, 
pain in the bowels, alteration in the features ; 
death. Remedies. Vomiting to be rendered easy 
by large draughts of warm sugar and water. If 
vomiting be not produced by the poison, it must 
be excited by the finger. Afterward opiates. 


GLASS, OR ENAMEL. 
Symptoms. If taken in coarse powder, produces 
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irritation and inflammation of the bowels. Reme-) or water sweetened with sugar, and an addition 
dies. Large quantities of crumb of bread should|of ether. After the evacuation, laudanum. 


should be eaten; afterward an emetic of white 
vitriol, and demulcent drinks. 
ALCOHOL. 


POISONOUS SERPENTS. 
Substances. The viper or adder, rattlesnake, &c. 
Symptoms. A sharp pain in the wounded part, 


Saal , Y . : 
Substances. Brandy, rum, gin, &c. Symptoms. | soon extending over the body ; great swelling ; 


Intoxication: when taken in large quantities, in- 
sensibility, apoplexy, or paralysis; countenance 
swollen, and of a dark red color, breathing diffi- 
cult, often death. Remedies. A powerful emetic of 
white vitriol, or emetic tartar; vomiting to be 
encouraged by warm water, and large clysters of 
salt water; bleeding; if the head be very hot, 
cold wet cloths may be applied: if the extremi- 
ties be cold, friction. 
IRRITATING VEGETABLE POISONS. 

Substances. Monk’s hook, meadow saffron, ipe- 
cacuanha, hellebore, bear’s foot, savine, &c. 
Symptoms. Acrid taste; excessive heat ; violent 
vomiting, purging ; great pain in the stomach and 
bowels. Externally applied, many of them pro- 
duce inflammation, blisters, pustules. Remedies. 
If vomiting be produced by the poison, large 
draughts of warm water or thin gruel, to render 
it easier. If insensibility be present, white vitriol 
or other active emetic: after the operation of 
which, a brisk purgative; then a strong infusion 
of coffee or vinegar diluted with water. 

NARCOTICS. 

Substances. Opium, henbane, hemlock, night- 
shade, &c. Symptoms. Stupor; desire to vomit ; 
heaviness in the head; dilated pupil of the eye; de- 
lirium; speedy death Remedies. Four or five grains 
of emetic tartar in a glass of water. If this dose 
does not succeed, four grains of blue vitriol, as 
an emetic. Do not give large quantities of water. 
After the poison has been ejected, give vinegar, 
lemon-juice, or cream of tartar and strong coffee. 

ACRID NARCOTICS. 

Substances. Mushrooms. Symptoms. Nausea ; 
heat ; pain in the stomach and bowels; vomiting; 
purging ; thirst; convulsions; cold sweats ; death. 
Remedies. Three grains of emetic tartar in a glass 
of water: in fifteen minutes the dose to be repeat- 
ed. After vomiting, frequent doses of Glauber’s 
or Epsom salts, and stimulating clysters. 

Substances. Nux vomica, St. Ignatius’s bean, 
the Upas, coculus indicus, &c. Symptoms. None 
of these inflame the parts they touch. Introduced 
into the stomach, or applied to wounds, they are 
rapidly absorbed, producing generally rigidity, 
convulsions, and death. Remedies. The emetic 
as under Mushrooms; lungs ¢o be inflated. Two 
ounces of water, one drachm of ether, two 
drachms of oil of turpentine, and half an ounce of 
sugar mixed together ; two spoonfuls of which to 
be taken every ten minutes. 

POISONOUS FISII. 

Substences. Oldwife, lobster, crab, dolphin, 
conger-eel, muscle, &c. Symptoms. In an hour 
or two, or sooner, after some fish have been eat- 
en, more especially if stale, weight at the stomach, 
sickness, giddiness, thirst, &c., come on; in some 
cases, death. Remedies. An emetic ; vomiting to 
be excited by tickling the throat with the finger, 
and by draughts of warm water. After vomiting, 
an active purgative ; afterward vinegar and water 


| first hard and pale, then reddish ; faintings, vom- 
itings, convulsions, inflammation, often extensive, 
suppuration, gangrene, and death. Remedies. A 
moderately tight ligature to be applied above the 
bite, and the wound left to bleed, after being 
washed with warm water. The actual cautery, 
lunar caustic, or butter of antimony, to be appli- 
ed; then lint dipped in equal part of olive-oil and 
spirit of hartshorn. Ligature to be removed if the 
inflammation be considerable. Warm diluting 
drinks, with small doses of ammonia or hartshorn, 
to cause perspiration. The patient should be well 
covered in bed, drinking occasionally warm wine, 
if gangrene threaten, wine and bark must be free- 
ly given. 
SPANISH FLIES. 
Symptoms. Nauseous odour of the breath, burn- 
ling heat in the throat and stomach ; vomiting, 
|often bloody; painful priapism, heat to the blad- 
der, convulsions, delirium,death. Remedies. Vom- 
‘iting, freely excited by sweet oil, sugar and wa- 
ter, or lintseed tea ; emollient clysters. Camphor 
dissolved in oil may be rubbed over the belly and 
thighs. 
VENEMOUS INSECTS. 

Substances. Tarantula, scorpion, hornet, wasp, 
bee, gnat, &c. Symptoms. Ip general, only a 
slight degree of pain and swelling ; sometimes 
sickness and fever. Remedies. Hartshorn and oil, 
salt and water: a few drops of hartshorn may be 
taken internally in a glass of water. The sting 
may, in general, be removed by making a strong 
pressure over it with the barrel of a small watch- 
key ; a bandage of whiteash bark just above the 
wound and the part bitten, cut with a lance so as 
to bleed freely, and then keep the wound well 
bathed with a strong pearlash water, is prefera- 
ble. Mud is better than either. 


In many cases of poisoning, emetics are neces- 
|sary, in order to remove the poison from the 
stomach. It has, however been proved, that a 
late invention, the Stomacn Pump, is much more 
expeditiously effectual than emetics, and is now 
very often resorted to by medical practitioners 
for such purposes ; but the use of this instrument 
can scarcely be confided to inexperienced hands. 


Poisons from the inhaling of, or being immersed 
in noxious Gas. Whenever persons are found in 
a state of apparent death from being immersed in 
or having inhaled noxious gas, whether from the 
fumes of burning charcoal, the exhalations of 
limekilns, the gas from fermentation, the choak- 
damp of mines; the gas from wells, or the gas in 
the lower parts of caverns, the following method 
must be pursued for their recovery :— 

Expose the patient to atmospheric air without 
any fear of the cold: remove all his clothes and 
place him upon his back, with the head and breast 
somewhat elevated so as to promote respiration. 
On no account administer tobacco fumigations or 
place the sufferer ina warm hed. Give a few 
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glasses of lemon-juice and water, or vinegar nostrils by a little roll of paper or a feather; or 
weakened by the addition of three parts water;| burning matches, or volatile alkali, taking care 
sprinkle the body, particularly the face and breast | that the vial containing this last article b enot 
with cold vinegar; after this, rub the body with | held long at the nose. The lungs should be also 
cloths steeped in vinegar ; camphorated spirits of| inflated. All these methods failing, the patient 
wine, or any other spirituous fluid; at the end of| should be bled in the foot if the face continue 


two or three minutes wipe the parts which have | 
been wet with a warm towel, and after the in-| 
terval of two or three minutes recommence the | 
sprinkling and rubbing with cold vinegar ane 
spirits. ‘These means must be persevered in for, 
some time. Irritate the soles of the feet, and | 
palms of the hands, and the whole course of the | 


red, the lips swollen, and the eyes as it were 
starting from their sockets. Emetics should be 
avoided, except where persons recovering are 
troubled with excessive nausea; when the patient 
is restored to his senses he may be put intoa 
warm bed in an apartment having all the windows 


open. He may then take a few spoonfuls of some 


back with a brush ; administer a glyster consist-| good wine, as sherry or Madeira; the wine may 
ing of one part vinegar and two parts water ; af-| be warmed and sugar added. It has often hap- 
ter afew minutes administer another prepared | pened that five or six hours have elapsed before 
with two ounces of common salt and one ounce persons have been restored. 

of Epsom salts dissolved in water. Irritate the! 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


(Continued from page 79.) 
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Muse with an early form of Lyre, taken froma Grecian statue. 


We have noticed the Lyre family as the most | chord, crowth, guitar, harpsichord, lute, viol, vi- 
common musical instruments in use among the | olin, violincello, kit, and the piano forte. The 
ancients, though not the only ones. To this fami-| Eolian harp was invented by Kircher, and its 


ly, moderns have added the olian harp, clavi- | sounds, without rythm but melodious, are produ- 
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Grecian Trigonum, mentioned in our last number. 
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sichord, and is too well known to need a descrip- 
tion here. 

The viol was the origin of the violin, and dif- 
fered from it in the fact that the sounds were 
produced by the strings being brought in contact 
with the fretwork of the neck, instead of the at- 
trition of the hair bow. The violincello is a bass- 
violin, and the kit is a sharp and powerful pocket 
instrument of the same kind. Thus we have 
briefly noticed the various kinds of stringed in- 


struments in use among the ancients and mod- 
|erns, and will now proceed to a description of 


those whose sounds are produced by collision or 
pulsation. 


Of instruments of this kind, the timbrel is prob- 


ced by a current of air passing over its strings.) ably the most ancient, and its use we find first men- 
Hence its name. Its strings are distended over | tioned in Exodus xv. 20, “‘ And Miriam the proph- 


a box, with a hole in the centre. 

The clavichord was formerly used by compo- 
sers in their studies, but has now become almost 
obsolete. It was invented by Euler, the great phi- 
losopher, about one hundred years ago. 

The crowth isa Welsh instrument, having six 
strings, and nearly resembling the violincello or 
bass viol. 

The guitar and lute, are similar in their con- 
struction, and the manner in which they are play- 
ed. The former has six strings, the latter eleven, 
and are played by striking the strings with the 
fingers, like the harp. 

The harpsichord is a stringed instrument with 
keys, which are pressed upon in playing, after 
the manner of the piano forte. The latter instru- 
ment has nearly superseded the use of the harp- 


etess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her 
hand; and all the women went out after her with 
timbrels and with dances.” Of the peculiar con- 
struction of this instrument, nothing very posi- 
tive can now be known, yet from corresponding 
passages and descriptions by profane writers, we 
are led to believe that the timbrel was an instru- 
ment of the tambourine kind, and was played 
either with the fingers, or beaten upon by sticks. 
JoRDEAN, in his picture of Miriam celebrating the 
deliverance of Israel, has represented the proph- 
etess in the foreground, with a bowl-shaped in- 
strument suspended from her neck by a fillet, and 
beaten upon by drumsticks ; while in the back- 
ground is seen one of her attendants with a tim- 
brel over her head, corresponding in shape with 
those given below, now called tambourines. 





Classical Tambourines of Eastern origin 


The tambourine (which is rarely seen among | 
us) is made by stretching a prepared skin over | 
a hoop or frame, and they differ only in the size 
of the circle, their depth and their appendage of 
bells and ornaments. All of the above specimens 
are now used among the orientals and are often 
used by the Muezzins at sunset, in calling the 
people to prayers. 

The first figure represents a small tambourine, 


consisting simply of the hoop and skin, of an oval 
shape, to which weights are attached. These 
weights, when the instrument is whirled round in 
the hand, strike the sonorous skin, and produce 
the desired sounds. The second figure has the 
rappers or weights, with the addition of bells, and 
was probably played with the hand by pulsation, 
The sides of the hoop are generally handsomely 
ornamented with oriental pictures. The third 
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figure shows the frame surrounded with bells, and | Western Asia. The drum in common use among 
is of the same kind as those in the hands of the | ourselves and Europeans was probably unknown 
annexed figures. |to the ancients, as nothing of the kind is seen 
‘among their paintings and monumental sculp- 
tures. But the drum is of Eastern origin, and 
| subjoined we give a group, representing the vari- 
ous kinds of instruments of this class now in use 


| 








This cut exhibits the manner in which the tam- 
bourine was played by the ancients, and JorpEAN 
has introduced into his picture beforementioned 
a figure in precisely the same attitude, and with 
the same shaped instrument as the one on the 
left of the above cut. 

The last of the four specimens of tambourines 
before given is one of the larger kind, with bells 
and rappers, and is now extensively used in 


Tambourine Players. From Herculaneum. 








in Egypt and Western Asia. 





Modern Oriental Instruments of the Drum kind. 


The cymbal is an instrument whose origin is 
very ancient, and on account of the extreme sim- 
plicity of its construction, was probably in use 
anterior to that of the tambourine. The ancient 
cymbals were made of sonorous brass or copper, 
and were of a diversity of forms. The differences 
consist in the size, the depth and shallowness of 
the bowl, the presence or absence of the rim, and 
the form of the handle by which the player held 
the instrument. These various forms may be seen 
in the subjoined engravings. 





Ancient Cymbals, &c. From Herculaneum. 


The kind which differed the most materially 
from those now in use is that of a, (in the first 
figure,) in which the rim is absent, and the convex- 
ity of the bow! terminates in an elevation which 
furnishes the player with a handle. Others were | 
furnished with handles upon the sides, (5) and | 
others with handles in the same position as ours, | 
with the addition of cords or ribands to join them. 

These instruments were much employed in the 





services and the accompanying festivities, were 
so outrageous in their moral character, that among 
the thinking portion of the people, everything 
connected with them bore the impress of debase- 
ment. In the Roman saturnalia, the cymbal was 
also used, and in consequence of its sensual and 
abased associations, its use was elsewhere almost 
entirely abolished. It is said by Livy, that the 
cymbals were used in these pagan services, to 


sacred mysteries of the heathens, and particularly | drown the cries of victims to slaughter or ravish- 


in the services of Cybele and Bacchus. These 


ment, Cymbals form a pleasing accompaniment 
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to the horn, trumpet and trombone, and are now 
generally used by bands, whose wind instruments 
are mostly of brass. 

Another instrument used by the ancient Egyp-| 
tians and Greeks, was the sistrum, the form of 
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moderns, is the Castagnet or Crotala. They are 
made of wood, hollowed out, with little balls or 
kernels within, and are snapped with the fingers to 
mark time in choral dances. 

The dancer generally takes one in each hand, 


which may be best learned by the subjoined en-| and when skilfully played, they have a pleasing 


graving. 





Ancient Sistrums. 


The sistrum is composed of a frame of sonorous 
metal, crossed by loose bars of the same. These 
bars move freely in the holes, and when agitated 
the sounds are produced. The instrument in the 
hand of the female figure (a) was of the simplest 
construction ; but that of (5) was more ornamental 
The sistrum was much used by the Egyptians in 
the worship of Isis, and hence they were often 
seen bearing the figure of a cat, as a symbol of 
the goddess. It was also used to give signals in 
war, and the Greeks employed it in marking the 
rythm in noted music. The Abyssinians still use 
it in their religious ceremonies. 

Another instrument, peculiar to the ancients, 
and used to some extent, in dancing, among 





Dancing Figures with Castagnets. From Herculaneum. 


effect. Ancient writers have compared this sound 
to that which a stork makes by the concussion of 
its mandibles. 

The gong, the tabor or tabret, and the triangle, 
all belong to the class of instruments under con- 


| sideration. The former hasa powerful sound. It 


is of a circular form, made of sonorous brass, and 
its sounds are produced by striking it with a 
wooden mallet. It is used by the Chinese when 


'they wish to make a great noise, and it is 


celebrated more for its loud notes than for har- 
mony. 
(To be continued.) 


FARMER’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE SMUT BALLS OR THE PEPPER BRAND. 


Tus disease is occasioned by the seeds of an 
extremely minute parasitic fungus, of the genus 
uredo, being absorbed by the roots of the germi- 
nating wheat grains and propelled by the rising 
sap, long before the wheat blossoms, into the 
young germen or ovum, where the seeds of the 
fungi vegetate, and rapidly multiply, thereby pre- 
venting, not only the fecundation of the ovum, 
but even the development of the parts of fructifi- 
cation. In consequence no embryo is produced 
in an infected germen, which however continues 
to grow as long as the sound grains do, and, when 
the sound grains arrive at maturity, the infected 
ones are generally larger than, and are easily dis- 
tinguished from, the sound grains, by their darker 
green color, and from the ova retaining the same 
shape and form which they had at the time when 
infection took place. 

At first the fungi are of a pure white colour, 
and when the ear emerges from its hose the ovum 
is much enlarged, but still retains its original 
shape, and, the fungi rapidly multiplying, many 
have then nearly come to maturity, assumed a 
darker colour, and having separated from the 
spawn, lie loose in the cavity of the ovum: the 
infected grains continue growing, and the fungi 


tained their full size and maturity, when the in- 
fected grains are easily distinguished from the 
sound ones by being generally larger, and of a 
darker green colour ; and if opened, they appear 
to be filled to excess with these dark-coloured 
fungi; but the grains infected with the uredo feti- 
da very rarely burst, and these fungi are seldom 
found on the outside of the grain ; but if the grain 
be bruised they readily emit their offensive smell, 
which is worse than that from putrid fish. When 
the sound grains are perfectly ripe and dry, and 


aint to multiply till the sound grains have at- 
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assume their light brown colour, the infected 
grains also change, but to a somewhat darker 
brown, retaining however the same shape which 
the ovum had at its formation; the rudiments of 
the stigma also remaining unaltered. 

If the infected grain be cut in two, it will be 
found to consist solely of the outermost integu- 
ment of the ovum, filled with the ripe black fungi, 
without any trace of the embryo or albumen. 
Plants of wheat infected with the Pepper Brand 
may be easily distinguished in the field by their 
size, being generally several inches higher than 
plants not infected, and larger in bulk ; andI have 
found in all instances a greater number of stems 
produced from the same root, the ears containing 
more spickets, and those spickets more perfect 
grains, than were contained in those of sound 
plants, of the same seed, and growing in the same 
field. 

One plant, produced from seed which I had in- 
oculated, had twenty-four complete stems and 
ears, some of the stems with the ears measuring 
above five feet, every part of the plant proportion- | 
ally large, and all the ears entirely infected. An- 
other specimen had eight stems from the same 
root, five of them were above six feet high, and the 
ears entirely infected ; the other three stems were 
considerably shorter, their ears smaller, and their 
grains perfectly sound. 

This enlargement of the plant, however, is not 
to be attributed to the infection, but is undoubt- 
edly the consequence of a luxurious vegetation, 
produced by a rich or moist soil, which secures 
and promotes the infection more than a dry or 
moderately rich soil. 

At the time when the sound grains change their 
color, the fungi, being ripe, cease to multiply ; 
they are all of a globular form, and nearly of 
equal size, viz. one hundred and sixty thousandth 
part of an inch in diameter. No less than two mill- 
ions five hundred and sixty thousand individual 
fungi would be required to cover one square inch. 

That the seeds of the fungi of uredo fetida are 
the sole cause of that destructive disease in wheat, 
the Pepper Brand,I think I have fully ascertained 
by numerous experiments of inoculating even the 
finest and purest samples of seed-wheat ; and if 
that fact be admitted, it becomes evident that the 
prevention of it can only be effected by cleansing 
the seed-wheat so effectually, that every particle 
of the fungi and their seed be entirely removed 
from the grains. But as these extremely minute 
fungi, when once mixed with the seed-wheat, in- 
sinuate themselves into the grooves at the backs 
and the beards at the tops of the wheat-grains, I 
think it almost impossible to dislodge them by 
the mere process of washing. I once received 
some samples which had been so prepared, and 
washed in salt water, and declared to be perfectly 
clean ; but on my putting some of these purified 
grains into water, in a watch-glass, and leaving 
them to soak about twelve hours, on then bringing 
them under the microscope | found many of the 
fungi floating on the water. ‘This fact convinces 
me that mere cleansing is no secure preventive of 
this disease; and that the most efficacious, and 
perhaps the only remedy for preventing it, is that 
of depriving the seeds of the fungi of their vitali- 
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ty. To effect this, innumerable remedies have 
been recommended, and I believe applied by the 
farmers, but have seldom proved entirely success- 
ful. From my own often repeated experiments, 
though on a limited scale, I am convinced that 
the best and surest remedy is to steep the seed- 
wheat in properly prepared limewater, leaving it 
to soak at least twelve hours, and then to dry it 
well in the air before sowing it. 

Steeping and properly drying the seed-corn in 
the above manner, not only prevents the disease 
arising from the infected seed-corn, but does also 
effectually prevent the clean seed from being in- 
fected by the seed of the fungi, which might exist 
in the soil of a field on which diseased wheat had 
been growing before ; and consequently the clean- 
est samples of seed-wheat should be steeped, as 
well as the most notoriously infected. 

These facts I have ascertained by repeated ex- 
periments of strongly inoculating with the fungi 
seed-corn which before had been properly steeped 
and dried, and the result has always proved satis- 
factory, for the infection never took place. 

Correspondent of the Penny Magazine. 

The following cuts shew grains of wheat in 
their sound and infected state, and the fungi 
which infects them :— 





Fig. 1, View of a perfectly sound ripe wheat grain, magni- 
fied; fig. 2, View of an infected wheat grain; fig. 3,a Front 
View of a transverse section of a diseased wheat grain, which 
the seed of the fungi had only reached after fecundation ; fig. 4, 
View of a ripe diseased wheat grain. All of them are magni- 
fied five times lineally, and twenty-five times superficially ; fig. 
5, the sixteen-thousandth part of a square inch on the microm- 
eter, sustaining sixteen ripe fungi of uredo feetida, magnifi- 
ed one hundred and sixty thousand times superficially. 


PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY IN CHESHIRE, 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY. 


Cuesnirk is devoted almost exclusively to the 
dairy husbandry ; and has been celebrated for the 
excellence and abundance of its produce. For 
the goodness of their cheese, however, I must re- 
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had, he gives a mess of rye meal to each cow, at 
the rate of two quarts per day, for three weeks 
in the spring. He is anxious to let his cows go 
to the grass as soon as the ground is bare. He 
thinks cows are liable to suffer from excessive 
feeding in the barn. 

The winter of a cow r requires about fourteen 
hundred weight of hay, at fourteen dollars. 

Pasturing, twenty cents per week for twenty- 
six weeks, five dollars twenty cents. 

In forty days of the best of the season on this 
farm, thirty cows produced four thousand pounds 
of butter. The land required for the pasturage 
of a cow is considered to be three acres. 

From thirty cows, an average of four hundred 
and twenty-five pounds of cheese has been pro- 
duced to each cow, and ten pounds of butter, or 
three hundred the whole. 

On one farm, where eighteen cows were kept, 
eleven thousand three hundred and eighty-five 
pounds new milk cheese were made ina season, 
which gives the extraordinary average of six hun- 
dred and thirty-two and a half pounds to a cow. 
Two hundred pounds of butter were made the 
same season from the same cows. One of these 
cows produced one thousand pounds of new milk 
cheese. 

During the first part of the season, for two 
months, two quarts of rye meal were given to 
each cow. Half of this quantity of meal was 
given them for one month during the last of the 
season ; and for the greater part ‘of the time they 
had their whey. One thousand pounds of pork 
was made on the farm, and one half was credited 
to the cows. 




















ly upon authority. Its appearance in some of the 
dudes: which I examined, bespoke careful, neat, 
and skilful management. 

A Farmer with twenty-five cows, states their 
average yield at three hundred pounds of cheese, 
and twenty pounds of butter toa cow. He says 
likewise that fifteen hundred pounds of pork are 
to be credited to his cows. 

The average cost or value of his cows is thirty 
dollars each—wintering fourteen dollars; pas- 
turing twenty-six weeks six dollars twenty-five 
cents; he raises some calves upon whey. Tt re- 
quires the whey of two or three cows to raise a 
calf. His hogs at eighteen months old average 
three hundred and fifty pounds; they run in the 
pasture and have the refuse of the dairy until about 
six weeks before it is intended to kill them, when 
they are shut up and fed with corn and meal. A 
shrewd farmer observes, that, were swine in this 
way run in a pasture, it should be laid down as a 
rule, to have their trough always wet or always 
dry. This means that they should have as much 
whey as they are disposed to eat or by being 
wholly without any, they should from necessity 
get their living wholly in the pasture. They re- 
quire quietness of mind and from restless desires 
in order to thrift ; they are like many other epi- 
cureans whom variety and abundance render fas- 
tidious. 

The dairy of another farmer consists of twenty 
cows. The year before last they yielded four 
hundred pounds of new milk cheese ; the last year 
four hundred pounds each, beside an ample sup- 
ply of butter for the family. He calculates upon 


the proportion of one hog to four cows; he 
deems three acres necessary for the pasturage of 
a cow.—His cows during the spring have an al- 
lowance of rye meal and whey. 

In another case the produce of twenty-three 
cows was twelve thousand pounds of new milk 
cheese, and five hundred pounds of butter. 

Another case from eleven cows including four 
three-year old heifers, there were sold and used 
three thousand four hundred and seventy-five 
pounds of new milk cheese, and four hundred and 
three pounds of butter.—Three hogs were like- 
wise fatted; and it was considered that four hun- 
dred pounds of pork were to be credited to the 
cows. ‘Two tuns of hay were required for the 
wintering of a cow, valued at eight dollars per 
tun; or she might be kept for hire at fifty cents 
per week. 

In another case thirty cows made fourteen 
thousand pounds of new milk cheese, and five 
hundred pounds of butter. In this case some 
calves were raised, but most of them were killed 
at four days old. ‘Throughout the county of 
Berkshire this mode of dealing with calves is 
termed “ deaconing” them. —What is the partic- 
ular propriety of this provincialism, I am unable 
to determine; and whether it had its origin in 
any superstition among the aborigines or first 
settlers of the country, I shall leave to the anti- 
quarians to ascertain. It is a peculiarity, and 
prevails no where else. 

The practice with this farmer, is to give boil- 
ed corn in the ear to his cows, perhaps a dozen 
ears to a cow per day. When it is conveniently 







The process of making cheese began the twenty- 


fifth of April, and ended the first of December.— 
As soon as the cows calved, the cows received 
three quarts of meal per day each—principally 
rye with some Indian: and each had some whey, 
though not half what was yielded was given to 
them. ‘Three or four of the cows received meal 
all the summer, He commenced feeding again 
with meal on the twenty-fifth of July, and con- 
tinued to give them two quarts of meal until the 
twenty-fifth of August. 


On the twenty- -fifth of August he began feeding 
the cows with cornstalks until the tenth of Sep- 
tember. Then the cows had the after feed of the 
fields ; and from the first of October, these cows 
had half a load of pumpions every day. 

In November, fed every cow fully with meal ; 
two and three quarts per day until the first of 
December. After that, the cows had nothing but 
hay until spring. From the same cows, at the 
same time, butter enough was made, and milk 
enough used, fora family of six. The cheese 
sold in New York for ten dollars per one hundred 
pounds. 

These products are certainly remarkable, and 
show what may be done by attention, skill, and 
good treatment of the animals under our care. 
The pasturage in Cheshire is of an excellent de- 
scription. ‘The soil is generally of a rich gravel- 
ly loam resting upon limestone, and abounding in 
vegetable mould. It is likewise sensitive to the 
application of plaster, which is very commonly 
used. Colman’s Second Report on Agriculture 
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THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 

In all ages and among all people, precious 
stones and precious metals have been used where 
knowledge sufficient existed to enable them to be 
wrought into personal ornaments. In their rari- 
ty and durability consists their value, and hence 
the enormous difference in nominal worth between 
the diamond and the agate or the carnelian. The 
priests of old, both among the Hebrews and the 
idolatrous nations, wore these costly ornaments 
in profusion, and temples dedicated to the true 
God or to heathen deities, were alike decorated 
with gold and precious stones. In many places 
in the East as well as portions of South America, 
they are made profitable articles of commerce ; 
and, according to the Jewish records, such was the 
case even as early as the patriarchal ages. Mo- 
ses in his description of the garden of Eden and 
adjacent scenery, says of the land of Havilah 
which was encompassed by Pison, one of the 
three rivers that flowed into Paradise, that “the 
gold of that land is good: there is bdellium and 
ony x-stone.” 

The earliest account which we have of a com- 
bination of a great variety of gems in the forma- 
tion of an ornament is in Exodus, where the ephod 
and the breast-plate of the high-priest are descri- 
bed. The breast-plate was a piece of rich cloth, 
on which was set twelve precious stones of such 
magnitude and beauty, that according to Josephus, 
they had no parallel, and hence were beyond the 
purchase of men. On each of these stones 
was engraved the name of a tribe, making in 
all the twelve tribes of Israel. This fact is im- 
portant, as showing that, at that very early day, the 
art of engraving on gems, was known and practis- 
ed—an art now but little known in comparison to 
that of antiquity as is evident from specimens of 
ancient engraved gems preserved in European col- 
lections. 

The names of the stones which decorated 
the breast-plate of the high-priest, were, Sardius, 
Emerald, Ligure, Bery!, Topaz, Sapphire, Agate, 
Onyx, Carbuncle, Diamond, Amethyst, and Jasper. 
We will introduce our description of precious 
stones by taking up these in their proper order. 

Sardius (carnelian,) is a mineral forming a sub- 
species of calcedony. It is the Sarda of Pliny, 
and does not appear to have possessed its present 
name till comparatively modern times. The prin- 
cipal colour of carnelian is blood-red, of all de- 
grees of intensity ; the dark teints sometimes in- 
cline to reddish brown but the paler one pass into 
flesh-red and reddish white, and also into a color 
intermediate between ochre and wax-yellow. It 
also occurs sometimes milk-white and olive-green. 
It generally has but one color ; frequently, how- 
ever, it exhibits concentrically-striped delinea- 
tions, somewhat resembling fortifications, or red 
dendritic delineations. 


It occasionally occurs in rolled pieces, which 
appear to have been original balls; sometimes in 
thin layers, and but rarely in kidney-shaped for- 
mations. ‘The surface of the rolled pieces is 
rough and reddish brown. It is frequently found 
in fibrous concretions, which are straight, scopi- 
form, closely aggregated, and collected into long 
and wedge-shaped prismatic and lamellar masses. 
A very perfect example of the kidney-shaped form 
of the carnelian is given in the subjoining wood- 
cut. 





The specimen from whence the above figure 
was taken is of a deep blood-red colowr, and the 
external surface is semi-transparent. 

Carnelian is employed to a considerable extent 
by the jewellers. It is cut into seal-stones, ring- 
stones, bracelets, necklaces, brooches, and cros- 
ses; and figures are often engraved upon it. Ar- 
tists distinguish three principal kinds of carnelian : 
the one, named common carnelian, varies in color 
from white through yellow to red; the second, 
sardoine, displays on its surface an agreeable and 
rich reddish color, but appears of a deep blood- 
red color when held between the eye and the 
light; the third, named sardonyz, is composed of 
layers of white and red carnelian. In the most 
esteemed carnelians of the East, the colors are 
of a uniform teint throughout the mass, without 
any undulations, and are free from that muddiness 
to which the European varieties of this stone are 
so liable. The most highly-prized varieties are 
the white and red striped, or sardonyx, and the 
blood-red ; the next in estimation are the pale 
red; and the least valuable are the yellow, white 
and brown. As it is a softer stone than common 
caleedony, it is more easily cut, and splinters 
much less when cutting and polishing ; and hence 
independent of color, it has always been prefer- 
red by artists to the common calcedony. The 
finest varieties of carnelian are named by French 
artists those of the old rock (vieille roche), be- 
cause they are no longer to be found so perfect in 
color and transparency. ‘The finest pieces of 
common earnelia are brought from Arabia, and 
from Surat in India. 

Formerly, carnelians used to be imported from 
Japan into Holland, and from thence carried to 
Oberstein on the Rhine, in order to be exchanged 
for the agates of that country, which were ex- 
ported to China. 

The carnelian was much esteemed by the an- 
cients. Many fine antique engraved carnelians 
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are preserved in collections, and these have been 
described by Count Caylus, De Geer, and others. 
The sardonyr was cut into cameos, and afforded 
by far the most beautiful articles of this kind. 
‘The finest antique cameo at present known is in 
the French Imperial Museum at Paris; it is cut 
in a sardonyx, is of an oval shape, and is eleven 
inches by nine in breadth. It represents the 
Apotheosis of Augustus. ° 


MISCELLANY. 


FIRST AMERICAN NAVAL ACHIEVEMENT. 


Mr. Coorer’s “ History of the Navy of the Uni- 
ted States,” just published, brings to notice some 
early deeds of valor by the Fathers of the Revo- 
lution on the water, that are not eclipsed by the 
glory of their achievements on the land, and which 
will now deservedly rank with the noblest exploits 
of after times. The first volume furnishes the 
following account of an action which is well call- 
ed the “ Lexington of the seas :” 

The first nautical enterprise that succeeded the 
battle of Lexington, was one purely of private ad- 
venture. The intelligence of this conflict was 
brought to Machias, in Maine, on Saturday, the 
ninth of May, 1775. An armed schooner called 
the Margaretta, in the service of the crown, was 
lying in port, with two sloops under her convoy, 
that were loading with lumber on behalf of the 
King’s Government. Those who brought the 
news were enjoined to be silent, a plan to capture 
the Margaretta having been immediately project- 
ed among some of the more spirited of the inhab- 
itants. The next day being Sunday, it was hoped 
that the officers of the latter might be seized while 
in church, but the scheme failed in consequence 
of the precipitation of those engaged. Captain 
Moore, who commanded the Margaretta, saw the 
assailants, and, with his officers, escaped through 
the windows of the church to the shore, where 
they were protected by the guns of the schooner. 
The alarm was now taken, springs were got on 
the Margaretta’s cables, and a few harmless shot 
were fired over the town, by way of intimidation. 
After a little delay, however, the schooner drop- 
ped down below the town, to a distance exceed- 
ing a league. Here she was followed, summoned 
to surrender, and fired on from a high bank, which 
her own shot could not reach. The Margaretta 
again weighed and running into the bay at the 
confluence of the two rivers, anchored. 

The following morning, which was Monday, 
the eleventh of May, four young men took posses- 
sion of one of the lumber sloops, and bringipg her 
alongside of a wharf, they gave three cheers as a 
signal for volunteers. On explaining that their 
intentions were to make an attack on the Marga- 
retta, a party of about thirty-five athletic men 
was soon collected. Arming themselves with fire 
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served the approach of the sloop she weighed 
and crowded sail to avoid a conflict, that was 
every way undesirable, as her commander was 
not apprized of all the facts that had occurred 
near Boston. In jibbing, the schooner carried 
away her main-boom, but continuing to stand on, 
she ran into Holmes’ bay, and took a spar out of 
a vessel that was then lying there. While these 
repairs were making, the sloop hove in sight, and 
the Margaretta stood out to sea, in the hope of 
avoiding her. The wind now freshened, and the 
sloop proved to be the better sailer, with the 
wind on the quarter. So anxious was the Mar- 
garetta to avoid a collision, that Captain Moore 
now cut away his boats ; but finding this ineffect- 
ual, and that his assailants were fast closing with 
him, he opened a fire, the schooner having an ar- 
mament of four light guns, and thirteen swivels. 
A man was killed on board the sloop, which im- 
mediately returned the fire with a wall piece. 
This discharge killed the man at the Margaretta’s 
helm, and cleared her quarter-deck. The schoon- 
er broached to, when the sloop gave a general 
discharge. Almost at the instant the two vessels 
came foul of each other. A short conflict now 
took place with musketry. Captain Moore throw- 
ing hand-grenades with considerable effect, in 
person. This officer was immediately afterward 
shot down, however, when the people of the sloop 
boarded and took possession of the Margaretta. 

The loss of life in this affair was not very great, 
though twenty men on both sides, are said to 
have been killed and wounded. The force of the 
Margaretta, even in men, was much the most 
considerable, though the crew of no regular can 
ever equal in spirit and energy, a body of volun- 
teers assembled on an occasion like this. There 
was originally no commander in the sloop, but 
previously to engaging the schooner, Jeremiah 
O’Brien was selected for that station. This affair 
was the Lexington of the seas, for, like that cel- 
ebrated land conflict, it was the rising of a people 
against a regular force, was characterized by a long 
chase, a bloody struggle, and atriumph. It was 
also the first blow struck on the water, after the 
war of the American Revolution had actually 
commenced. 


FRENCH PORCELAIN. 


From the year 1810 to the year 1814, a beauti- 
ful piece of porcelain, called “ The Tablet of the 
Marshals,” which was placed in the museum at 
Paris, attracted the attention of all the amateurs 
of the arts. The painting upon it was considered 
to be Isabey’s masterpiece. It was a monument 
to the glory of the warriors who contributed to 
the triumphs of the memorable campaign of Vi- 
enna, In the midst was Napoleon on the throne; 
from which emanated rays, bearing the names of 
the various battles fought before the victory of 
Austerlitz. Between these rays were the portraits 
of twelve of the French marshals. On the resto- 


arms, pitchforks, and axes, and throwing a small | ration of the Bourbons, this magnificent work was 
stock of provisions into the sloop, these spirited | expelled from the museum. It is now the proper- 
freemen made sail on their craft, with a light | ty of an individual in Paris, who has offered it for 


breeze at northwest. When the Margaretta ob- 
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A RED INDIAN DANCE. 


In the afternoon, Mr. Johnson informed me that 
the Indians were preparing to dance for my par- 
ticular amusement. I was, of course, most thank- 
ful and delighted. Almost in the same moment, 
I heard their yells and shrieks resounding along 
the shore, mingled with the measured monoto- 
nous drum. We had taken our place on an eleva- 
ted platform behind the house, a kind of little 
lawn on the hill-side ; the precipitous rocks, cloth- 
ed with trees and bushes, rose high like a wall 
above us: the glorious sunshine of a cloudless 
summer’s day was over our heads, the dazzling 
blue lake and its islands at our feet. Soft and 
elysian in its beauty was all around. And when 
these wild and more than half-naked figures came 
up, leaping, whooping, drumming, shrieking, hide- 
ously painted, and flourishing clubs, tomahawks, 
javelins, it was like a mask of fiends breaking 
into paradise! The rabble of Comus might have 
boasted themselves comely in comparison, even 
though no self-deluding potion had bleared their 
eyes and intellect. It was a grotesque and horri- 
ble phantasmagoria. Of their style of clothing I 
say nothing ; for, as it is wisely said, nothing can 
come of nothing: only if “‘ all symbols be clothes,” 
according to our great modern philosopher—my 
Indian friends were as little symbolical as you can 
dare to imagine :—passions “ par-la.” If the 
blankets and leggings were thrown aside, all the 
resources of the Indian toilette, all their store of 
feathers, and bears’ claws, hawks’ bells, vermilion, 
soot, and verdigris, were brought into requisition 
as decorations : and no two were alike. One man 
wore three or four heads of hair, composed of the 
manes and tails of animals; another wore a pair 
of deers’ horns; another was “ coiffe” with the 
skin and feathers of a crane or some such bird— 
its long bill projecting from his forehead ; anoth- 
er had the shell of a small turtle suspended from 
his back, and dangling behind; another used the 
skin of a polecat for the same purpose. One had 
painted his right leg with red bars, and his left 
leg with green lines: parti-colored eyes and faces, 
green noses, and blue chins, or vice versa, were 
general. I observed that in this grotesque de- 
formity, in the care with which everything like 
symmetry or harmony in form or colors was 
avoided, there was something evidently studied 
and artistical. The orchestra was composed of 
two drums and two rattles, and a chorus of voices. 
The song was without melody—a perpetual repe- 
tition of three or four notes, melancholy, harsh, 
and monotonous. A flag was then stuck in the 
ground, and round this they began their dance— 
if dance it could be called—the movements con- 
sisting of the alternate raising of one foot, then 
the other, and swinging the body to and fro. 
Every now and then they paused, and sent forth 
that dreadful, prolonged, tremulous yell, which re- 
echoed from the cliffs, and pierced my ears and 
thrilled along my nerves. The whole exhibition 
was of that finished barbarism, that it was at least 
complete in its way, and for a time I looked on 
with curiosity and interest. But that innate loath- 
ing which dwells within me for all that is discord- 
ant and deformed, rendered it anything but pleas- 
ant to witness, 
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POTATO SOAP FOR WASHING. 


It was discovered by a French chymist man 
years ago, that potatoes, only three parts boiled, 
made better soap for washing, than the trouble- 
some, caustic, and expensive article usually made 
use of by our washer-women. They make the 
clothes cleaner, and that without injury. Let me 
give you the result of the experience of my fami- 
ly, which is a large one. 

The soiled clothes are first soaked in a tub of 
water about an hour They are then transferred 
to a copper of hot water—from which they are 
taken piece by piece, to be thoroughly rubbed with 
the potatoes, the same as with soap. The whole 
thus prepared, after having been well rubbed, roll- 
ed, and wrung, are a second time plunged into 
the copper, together with a quantity of potatoes 
in the above state. After boiling for about half 
an hour, the linen and clothes are again taken out, 
turned, thoroughly rubbed all over, and wrung, and 
afterward again throwr into the copper for some 
minutes. The clothes are then rinsed in clean 
cold water, and hung up to dry. The whole pro- 
cess occupies two hours and a half. 

The linen thus washed is perfectly clean; the 
kitchen garments free from all grease, and per- 
fectly sweet ; though in the old way, they usually 
retain a greasy smell. Newark Sentinel. 





A mercHant, who had lately died at Isfahan, 
and left a large sum of money, was so great a nig- 
gard, that for many years he denied himself and 
his son, a young boy, every support except a crust 
of brown bread. He was, however, one day tempt- 
ed by the description a friend gave of the flavor 
of cheese, to buya small piece; but before he 
got home he began to reproach himself with ex- 
travagance, and instead of eating the cheese, he 
put it into a bottle, and contented himself, and 
obliged his child to do the same, with rubbing the 
crust against the bottle, enjoying the cheese in 
imagination. 

One day that he returned home later than usual, 
he found his son eating his crust, and rubbing it 
against the door. ‘“‘ What are you about, you 
fool?” was his exclamation. “It is dinner-time, 
father ; you have the key, so I could not open the 
door: I was rubbing my bread against it, because 
I could not get to the bottle.” “Cannot you go 
without cheese one day, you luxurious little ras- 
cal? you’ll never be rich!” added the angry miser, 
as he kicked the poor boy for not being able to 
deny himself the ideal gratification. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


Ir js said, as we learn from the Lynn Record, 
that when the town of Gloucester was first settled, 
a suit of clothes and a pair of boots were provi- 
ded for the use of the representatives, so that in 
choosing their representatives, they were obliged 
to select a man of proper size, so that the clothes 
would fit him. When the wags in Boston saw 
the representatives of Gloucester coming they 
would say, “ Here comes the Gloucester suit of 


' clothes, wonder who is in them,” 
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GROWTH OF TOWNS ALONG THE LAKES. 


History, we believe, furnishes, nothing compar- 


able to the growth of the towns along the shores 


of our American lakes, embracing an extent of five 


thousand miles, which is more than the coast of 


all the Atlantic States, including the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. It will be seen by the following table, from 
the Cleveland Herald, that the population has 
quadrupled within eight years, since 1830: 


Population. 

Towns. 1830. 1838. 
Buffalo, - - 8,653 - 20,000 
Erie, - - - 1,329 - 3,500 
Cleveland, - - 1,076 - 8,400 
Sandusky City, - 400 - . 1,500 
Lower Sandusky, - 351 . 1,500 
Perrysburgh, . 182 : 1,600 
Maumee, - - 250 - 2,000 
Toledo, : - 30 - 2,000 
Detroit, - 2,122 - 6,500 
Monroe, - - 500 - 3,500 
Chicago, - - 100 - 5,000 
Milwaukie, - - 20 - 3,500 
Michigan City, - 10 . 1,800 
Newburyport, - 10 - 1,500 
Navarino, - - 100 - 1,500 
Huron, - - 10 : 1,500 
Dunkirk, - . 50 - 1,500 


There are some thirty towns on these shores 
not named above, most of which commenced their 
existence since 1830, and which, if included, 
would of course show a greater ratio of increase. 
Thus it appears that our town population has more 
than quadrupled within eight years. Business has 
increased in a still greater ratio. In 1830 the num- 
ber of vessels which cleared at the port of Cleve- 
land, with cargoes, was three hundred and twenty- 
seven; in 1838 it was three thousand and twenty- 
eight, being nearly ten times in number, and prob- 
ably more than twenty times in tunnage. The 
value of exports in 1830 was three hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand one hundred and ninety- 
seven dollars, and in 1838 the value of those ex- 
ports that arrived by the canal exceeded five mill- 
ions of dollars. The value of imports in 1830 was 
estimated at less than one million, and in 1838 at 
over nine millions. It is probable that Cleveland 
exported, in addition to that received by the ca- 
nal, to the value of near a million. Thus that sin- 
gle port must have sent abroad, of the produce of 
Ohio, about six millions of dollars in value. 


STEAMBOATS IN THE WEST. 


Ir appears there are now three hundred and 
seventy-five steamboats running on the western 
and southwestern waters. Of this number, ac- 
cording to a statement in the Daily Advocate, no 
less than one hundred and thirty were built in 
Pittsburgh. The whole number of steamboats on 
the western and southwestern waters, may then 
be stated at four hundred and eight. And within 
the memory of middleaged men, there was not a 
‘solitary ” steamboat on the western waters! 
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HEIGHT OF WAVES. ) 


So awful is the spectacle of a storm at sea, that 
it is generally viewed through a medium which 
biases the judgment; and, lofty as the waves re- 
|ally are, imagination pictures them loftier still. 
Now, no wave rises more than ten feet above the 
ordinary sea-level, which, with the ten feet that 
its surface afterward descends below this, give 
twenty feet for the whole height, from the bottom 
of any water-valley to an adjoining summit. This 
proposition is easily verified by a person who 
tries at what height, upon a ship’s mast, the hori- 
zon remains always in sight over the top of the 
waves, allowance being made for accidental ineli- 
nations of the vessel, and for her sinking in the 
water so much below her water-line, at the time 
when she reaches: the bottom of the hollow be- 
tween two waves. The spray of the sea, driven 
along by the violence of the wind, is, of course, 
much higher than the summit of the liquid wave ; 
and a wave coming against an obstacle may dash 
to a great elevation above it. At the Eddystone 
lighthouse, when a surge breaks, which has been 
growing under a storm all the way across the 
Atlantic, it dashes even over the lantern at the 
summit. Arnott’s Elements of Physics. 






























DRYING OF STUFFS. 


AN apparatus has been invented by M. M. Pen- 1 
zoldt and Levesque, for the rapid drying of stuffs 
of all kinds, without fire or pressure. It consists 
of a double drum, which turns on its axis at the 
rate of four thousand times in a minute. The 
stuffs are placed in it as they come out of the : 
water, and by the effect of rotation, the water 
contained between the threads is carried toward 
the external covering of the drum, which is bored 
with holes. Woollen stuffs are thus dried in less 
than three minutes, when the apparatus is small, 
and in eight minutes, when it is larger. Flax and 
cotton stuffs require a short exposure to the air, 
after being taken from the drum. 





FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 


A revolutionary pensioner, named John Mason, 
lately died at Tamworth, N. H. The following 
anecdote is related of him: He was once taken 
prisoner by the British, and being brought before 
Burgoyne, the general said to him—‘ Well, my 
lad, what do you think of yourself now?” His 
reply was—“I think you will all be prisoners ‘ 
within two weeks.” The general then replied 
with an oath—“ All the Yankees in America can- 
not make a prisoner of me.” In three weeks from 
that day he and his army were prisoners. 


BLOOD. 
SomE curious experiments on the globules of 


the blood, made by M. Mand, have led to the fol- 
lowing results: that although other mammals 
have round globules, those of the family of Ru- 
minatia, which contains the camel, lama, &c., 
present them of an elliptical shape, like those of 
birds, reptiles, and fishes. They are, however, of 
smaller diameter, and have other minute differ- 
ences. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Correction.—Our readers wil! remember that in the article 
entitled “ Battle on Long Island,” published in the May and 
June numbers of the Family Magazine, and credited to the New 
York Knickerbocker, the writer makes assertions relative to 
General Woodhull, derogatory to his character as a patriot and 
a brave man. He is there accused of insubordination, by refu- 
sing to comply with the instructions of the Convention of the 
representatives of New York, and of his superior officer on the 
island, to guard the road from Bedford to Jamaica, by which 
neglect the British succeeded in turning the flank of General 
Sullivan. Thus the serious charge of being one great cause of 
the disasters of that day is laid to General Woodhull, while 
facts show, that so far from disobeying the commands of supe- 
riors, he followed every instruction to the very letter, with fa- 
tal fidelity, for he became a martyr to his patriotism. 

The writer of the article in question was led into his errone- 
ous assertion by a sentence in “ Marshall’s Life of Washing- 
ton,” where the venerable biographer, trusting to memory 
without the aid of documentary facts, states, that Gen. Wood- 
hull “‘remained at Jamaica, and seemed scarcely to suppose 
himself under the control of the regular officer commanding on 
the island.” This crror was pointed out to Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in 1834, by J. L. Lawrence, Esq., of New York city, who 
accompanied his letter with documentary evidence, showing 
that General Woodhull implicitly obeyed the instructions of the 
Convention, and the orders of the “regular officer com- 
manding on the island,” and that he was brutally massacred af- 
ter acting in the most patriotic and brave manner. Chief Justice 
Marshall immediately replied to this letter and expressed his 
sincere regret at not having the facts before him when writing 
his ‘‘ Life of Washington,” and also his entire belief in the 
patriotism, courage, and fidelity, of General Woodhull. 

Mr. Ward, the writer of the sketch of the “ Battle on Long 
Island,” has made the amende honorable in the Knickerbocker 
for July, and sincerely regrets that he should, through the mis- 
apprehension of others, have cast a single reflection upon the 
character of a brave revolutionary soldier, discreditable to his 
virtue and patriotism. It is a singular fact, that Gen. Wood- 
hull, who was an officer during the French war, was at the 
battle of Crown Point, Ticonderoga, Frontenac, Niagara, and 
Quebec ; headed the delegation which represented the county 
of Suffolk in the first continental congress ; was a member of 
the provincial assembly of our state ; was president of the pro- 
vincial assembly, when the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted ; presided over the convention which formed the con- 
stitution of the State of New York, and finally fell a martyr to 
the cause of liberty, should be but casually noticed as an actor 
in the great drama of our Revolution. We trust that some able 
pen will ere long do justice to the memory of so brave a sol- 
dier, and a citizen so patriotic. 


‘¢ Undine,”’ a miniature romance : from the German of Baron 
de la Motte Foqué. l vol. S.Cotman. This charming pro- 
duction forms No. III. of Colman’s Library of Romance ; edit- 
ed by Grenville Mellen. In this half fairy tale, we have pre- 
sented to us a beautiful union of romance and poetry, of the 
most elevated kind, and conveying almost imperceptibly to the 
mind the liveliest impressions of the solid worth of virtue and 
innocence. With Undine we unconsciously fall in love at the 
outset, and like that of the Knight’s, it burns warmer and warm- 
er as her character is more and more developed. She is a 
beautiful personification of that lovely trinity in one, Beauty, 
Purity, and Love ; and the story of her artless affection touches 
the tender chords of deep feeling in the bosom where virtue is 
enshrined. We deem Undine superior to Phantasmion, as a 
creation of the imagination; but both hold the highest rank in 
imaginative literature. The most fastidious may read such ro- 
mances without fear of immoral taint, fer no horrid monstrosities 
like those of the fictions of Monk Lewis and his colleagues, 
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shock the senses and poison the fountain of purity of feeling. 
A new era is dawning, and the retined taste, constantly pro- 
gressing, will not tolerate such fictions as the ‘‘ Mysteries of 
Udolpho ;” or the “ Three Spaniards,” and their kindred tales. 
And such stories as Undine are well calculated to improve this 
taste among the readers of fiction. 

The volume containing Undine, has a brief sketch in the 
same vein, from the pen of Foqué, called ‘‘The Fortteth Hour.” 
A pretty thing. 


“* Letters of Eliza Wilkinson,” arranged by Caroline Gilman. 
1 vol. S. Cotman. This is a thin 12mo. vol. of 108 pages, 
very neatly got up, and containing much interesting matter re- 
lative to the sufferings of our forefathers, (or rather of our fore- 
mothers) during the revolution. These letters are written ina 
graceful style, by a woman of evident good talents, and abound 
with interesting narrative and anecdote. Removed so far as 
we are from the dreadful scenes of that struggle, and enjoying 
every comfort of peace, we can scarcely appreciate the mise- 
ries they endured. And the historian, as he chronicles the 
startling events, and records only publ c matters, passes over 
the warm patriotism, the heroic courage, and the griefs and 
woes of the wives, and sisters, and daughters of our patriot 
sires ; and hence, a record of their trials, however brief, when 
it comes from the pen of one of their own sex, and a co-sufferer, 
possesses an exciting interest. We wish that more of the | ke 
might be added to the stock of our early history. 


“* Charles Vincent, or the Two Clerks.” 2 vols. 12mo. New 
York: Harrer & Brorners. This very agreeable tale of 
commercial life, is said to have been written by a young 
New York merchant, and as a “ maiden effort,” it gives prom- 
ise of future excellence, if the writer will devote his leisure to 
literary pursuits, instead of continually bending his energies, as 
too many merchants do, exclusively to avocations like 


“The sugar trade, 
Or cotton line.”’ 


The author makes no attempt at style, but tells his story in 
plain language, leaving all the impressive features of truth, yet 
keeping the interest of the reader awake to the end. Unlike 
the novels of the Bulwerian school, it presents no absurd im- 
probabilities in either plot or incident, and there is not a single 
expression or even an allusion that would call a blush to the 
cheek of purity. The scenes are laid in New York city and 
vicinity, and the moral of the tale hinges upon the good old 
maxim, “Honesty is the best policy.” Such a story is worth 
a dozen of the trashy, fashionable novels of the day, and it may 
be read with profit by the young. 


“ Sydney Clifton, or vicissitudes in the two Hemispheres.” 
2 vols. 12mo. Harper & Brortuers. This tale is similar in 
many respects to ‘‘ Charles Vincent.” It is the firstling of the 
author’s flock, the scenes are mostly laid about New York, and 
it shows the triumph of the honest poor over the wickedness 
of the debased rich. A clever story told in a clever manner.. 


“ Life of Hannah More:” By 8.G. Arnold. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Mason & Lane, New York. This little volume, designed for 
Sabbath School and youth’s libraries, is a valuable publication 
for youth, especially for young females. It presents in a brief, 
yet perspicuous form, the portraiture of the life of one of the 
most extraordinary and extensively useful women that ever 
adorned any age orcountry. The intimate friend of Dr. John- 
son and his brilliant literary associates, Hannah More's talents 
were discriminately measured by theirs, and yet it is allowed 
by all, that in point of general usefulness, she achieved more 
daring her life than either of her learned friends. She was not 
only a giant in intellect, but in all her social and domestic re- 
lations she was a perfect model of a good and useful woman. 
The lives of such characters cannot be too much read and imi- 
tated by our fair countrywomen, and Mr. Arnold deserves tho 
thanks of the female youth of our land in thus presenting in so 
cheap a form, a correct picture of so excellent an exemplar. 
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THE FAMILY 


JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA. 


Our frontispiece represents a portion of the 
ruins of old Jamestown, which was the first per- 
manent English settlement in North America. 
Previous to the settlement of a colony at this 
place, several expeditions had been sent out for 
the purpose from Great Britain, but all proved 
unsuccessful either on account of want of supplies 
or the hostility of the natives. The first expedi- 
tion was under the command of Sir Walter Pa- 
leigh, having full power from Queen Elizabeth to 
“discover, occupy and govern remote heathenish 
They landed at Ro- 
anoke in July, 1584, took possession of the coun- 
try for the crown of England, and named it Vir- 


and barbarous countries.” 


ginia, in honor of the virgin queen. The next 
year Sir Richard Grenville, with one hundred and 
seven adventurers, landed at Roanoke, but they 
were nearly all destroyed by famine and the In- 
dians. The survivors were taken to England by 
Sir Francis Drake. Soon after their departure, 
Grenville arrived with another body of adventu- 


rers and supplies. These, like the others, suffered 


much from the hostile natives, and when in 1590, | 
Governor White arrived with provisions for a| 
colony he had left with Grenville’s three years | 


before, not an Englishman could be found! 

It was nearly twenty years afterward, that 
another expedition under Captain Christopher 
Newport, sailed for America. After a four months’ 
voyage, they entered the Powhattan or James’ 
river, where one hundred and fifty colonistswere 
left. ‘The next year Newport brought from En- 
gland one hundred and twenty more. Soon after, 
Sir George Somers, and Sir Thomas Gates reach- 
ed the colony with about five hundred persons, 
but sickness and want determined them all to re- 
turn to their native country. They actually sail- 
ed, but on the next day they met Lord Delaware 
with fresh supplies, and returned. The colonists 
then all joined vigorously in building a town, 
which they called Jamestown, in honor of their 
sovereign, and thus, in 1609, one hundred and 
seventeen years after the discovery of America, 
the first permanent settlement of an English colo- 
ny was made in this country. Of this ancient 
anglo-American city, the “ British Spy,” (William 
Wirt) thus eloquently discourses in one of his 
“letters :’— 

“The site is a very handsome one. The river 
is three miles broad ; and, on the opposite shore, 
the country presents a fine range of bold and 
beautiful hills. But I find no vestiges of the an- 
cient town, except the ruins of a church-steeple, 
and a disordered group of old tombstones. On 
one of these, shaded by the boughs of a tree, 
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whose trunk has embraced and grown over the 
edge of the stone, and seated on the headstone of 
| another grave, | now address you. 

‘““ What a moment for a lugubrious meditation 
among the tombs! but fear not; I have neither 
the temper nor the genius of a Hervey ; and, as 
much as I revere his pious memory, I cannot envy 
him the possession of such a genius and such a 
temper. For my own part, I would not have suf- 
fered the mournful pleasure of writing his book, 
and Dr. Young’s Night Thoughts, for all the just 
fame which they have both gained by those cele- 
brated productions. Much rather would I have 
danced and sung, and played the fiddle with Yor- 
ick, through the whimsical pages of Tristram 
Shandy: that book which everybody justly cen- 
sures and admires alternately; and which will 
continue to be read, abused and devoured, with 

eVery fresh delight, as long as the world shall 
| relish a joyous laugh, or a tear of the most deli- 
| cious feeling. 

“By-the-by, here on one side is an inscription 
on a gravestone, which would constitute no bad 
| theme for an occasional meditation from Yorick 
himself. The stone, it seems, covers the grave 
of a man who was born in the neighborhood of 
| London; and his epitaph concludes the short and 
‘rudely executed account of his birth and death, 
| by declaring him to have been ‘a great sinner, 
in hopes of a joyful resurrection ; as if he had 
sinned with no other intention than to give him- 
self a fair title to these exulting hopes. But 
awkwardly and ludicrously as the sentiment is 
expressed, it is in its meaning most just and beau- 
tiful; as it acknowledges the boundless mercy of 
Heaven, and glances at that divinely consoling 
proclamation, ‘Come unto me, all ye who are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 

“The ruin of the steeple is about thirty feet 
high, and mantled to its very summit with ivy. It 
is difficult to look at this venerable object, sur- 
rounded as it is with these awful proofs of the 
mortality of man, without exclaiming in the pa- 
thetic solemnity of our Shakspeare, 








‘«« The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it mherits, shall dissolve ; 

And, like the insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wreck behind.’ 


“Whence, my dear S....., arises the irre- 
pressible reverence and tender affection with 
which I look at this broken steeple ? Is it that my 
soul, by a secret, subtile process, invests the 
mouldering ruin with her own powers; imagine 
it a fellow-being ; a venerable old man, a Nestor, 
or an Ossian, who has witnessed and survived the 
ravages of successive generations, the compan- 
ions of his youth, and of his maturity, and now 
mourns his own solitary and desolate condition, 
and hails their spirits in every passing cloud ? 
Whatever may be the cause, as I[ look at it, I feel 
my soul drawn forward, as by the cords of gen- 
tlest sympathy, and involuntarily open my lips to 
offer consolation to the drooping pile. 

“Where, my S....., is the busy, bustling 
crowd which landed here two hundred years ago? 
Where is Smith, that pink of gallantry, that flow- 
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er of chivalry ? I fancy that I can see their first, 
slow and cautious approach to the shore; their 
keen and vigilant eyes piercing the forest in ev- 
ery direction, to detect the lurking Indian, with 
his tomahawk, bow and arrow. Good heavens! 
what an enterprise! how full of the most fearful 
perils! and yet how entirely profitless to the 
daring men who personally undertook and achiev- 
ed it! Through what a series of the most spirit- 
chilling hardships had they to toil! How often 
did they cast their eyes to England in vain! and 
with what delusive hopes, day after day, did the 
iittle, famished crew strain their sight to catch 
the white sail of comfort and relief! But day 
after day, the sun set, and darkness covered the 
earth ; but no sail of comfort or relief came. How 
often in the pangs of hunger, sickness, solitude 
and disconsolation, did they think of London; 
her shops, her markets groaning under the weight 
of plenty; her streets swarming with gilded 
coaches, bustling hacks, with crowds of lords, 
dukes and commons, with healthy, busy, content- 
ed faces of every description ; and among them 
none more healthy or more contented, than those 
of their ungrateful and improvident directors! 
But now—where are they, all? The little, fam- 
ished colony which landed here, and the many- 
coloured crowd of London—where are they, my 
dearS.....% Gone, where there is no distinc- 
tion; consigned to the common earth. Another 
generation succeeded them: which, just as busy 
and as bustling as that which fell before it, has 
sunk down into the same nothingness. Another 
and yet another billow has rolled on, each emula- 
ting its predecessor in height ; towering for its 
moment, and curling its foaming honors to the 
clouds; then roaring, breaking, and perishing on 
the same shore. 

“Ts it not strange, that, familiarly and univer- 
sally as these things are known, yet each genera- 
tion is as eager in the pursuit of its earthly ob- 
jects, projects its plans on a scale as extensive 
and as laborious in their execution, with a spirit 
as ardent and unrelaxing, as if this life and this 
world were to last for ever? It is, indeed, a most 
benevolent interposition of Providence, that these 
palpable and just views of the vanity of human 
life are not permitted entirely to crush the spirits, 
and unnerve the arm of industry. But at the 
same time, methinks, it would be wise in man to 
permit them to have, at least, so much weight 
with him, as to prevent his total absorption by the 
things of this earth, and to point some of his 
thoughts and his exertions, to a system of being, 
far more permanent, exalted and happy. Think 
not this reflection too solemn. It is irresistibly 
inspired by the objects around me; and, as rarely 
as it occurs, (much too rarely) it is most certain- 
ly and solemnly true, my S...... 

It is curious to reflect, what a nation, in the 
course of two hundred years, has sprung up and 
flourished from the feeble, sickly germe which was 
planted here! Little did our short-sighted court 
suspect the conflict which she was preparing for 
herself ; the convulsive throe by which her infant 
colony would in a few years burst from her, and 
start into a political importance that would aston- 
ish the earth.” 





Around this “old cradle of an infant world” 
the Spirit of Romance and thé Muse of Poetry 
love to linger, and the bosom of the true Ameri- 
can glows with increased patriotism as he looks 
with reverential awe upon this small beginning of 
the mighty progression around him. And this 
spot, already hallowed by age and sacred associ- 
ations, will furnish themes for the poets laureate 
of a future time, when this republic can count her 
many centuries upon the calendar of time. 

The following Ode, written by James K. Pavt- 
DING, our present Secretary of the Navy, appear- 
ed in the “ Magnolia” for 1°36, and may be ap- 
propriately appended to this article :— 


ODE TO JAMESTOWN. 


Op cradle of an infant world, 
in which a nestling empire lay, 
Struggling awhile, ere she unfurled 
Her gallant wing and soared away. 
All hail! thou birthplace of the glowing west, 
Thou seemest the towering eagle’s ruined nest! 


What solemn recollections throng, 
What touching visions rise, 
As wandering themes old stones among, 
I backward turn mine eyes, 
And see the shadows of the dead flit round, 
Like spirits when the last dread trump shall sound. 


The wonder of an age combined 
In one short moment memory supplies, 
They throng upon my wakened mind, 
As time’s dark curtains rise. 
The volume of a hundred buried years, 
Condensed in one bright sheet, appears. 


I hear the angry ocean rave, 
I see the lonely little bark 
Scudding along the crested wave, 
Freighted like old Noah’s ark, 
As o’er the drowned earth it whirled, 
With the forefathers of another world. 


I see a train of exiles stand 
Amid the desert, desolate, 
The fathers of my native land, 
The daring pioneers of fate, 
Who braved the perils of the sea and earth, 
And gave a boundless empire birth. 


I see the gloomy Indian range 
His woodland empire, free as air ; 
I see the gloomy forest change, 
The shadowy earth laid bare, 
And, where the red man chased the bounding deer, 
The smiling labours of the white appear. 


I see the haughty warrior gaze 
In wonder or in scorn, 
As the pale faces sweat to raise 
Their scanty fields of corn, 
While he, the monarch of the boundless wood, 
By sport, or hairbrained rapine, wins his food. 


A moment, and the pageant’s gone ; 
The red men are no more ; 
The palefaced strangers stand alone 
Upon the river’s shore ; 
And the proud wood king, who their arts disdained, 
Finds but a bloody grave, where once he reigned. 
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The forest reels beneath the stroke 
Of sturdy woodman’s axe ; 

The earth receives the white man’s yoke, 
And pays her willing tax 

Of fruits, and flowers, and golden harvest fields, 

And all that nature to blithe labour yields. 


Then growing hamlets rear their heads, 
And gathering crowds expand, 
Far as my fancy’s vision spreads, 
O’er many a boundless land, 
Till what was once a world of savage strife, 
Teems with the richest gifts of social life. 


Empire to empire swift succeeds, 
Kach happy, great, and free ; 
One empire still another breeds, 
A giant progeny, 
To war upon the pigmy gods of earth, 
The tyrants, to whom ignorance gave birth. 


Then, as I turn my thoughts to trace 
The fount whence these rich waters sprung 
I glance toward this lonely place, 
And find it, these rude stones among. 
Ilere rest the sires of millions, sleeping sound 
The Argonauts, the golden fleece that found. 


Their names have been forgotten long ; 
The stone, but not a word, remains ; 
They cannot live in deathless song, 
Nor breathe in pious strains. 
Yet this sublime obscurity, to me 
More touching is, than poet’s rhapsody. 


They live in millions that now breathe 
They live in millions yet unborn, 
And pious gratitude shall wreathe 
As bright a crown as e’er was worn, 
And hang it on the green-leaved bough, 
‘That whispers to the nameless dead below. 


No one that inspiration drinks ; 
No one that loves his native land ; 
No one that reasons, feels, or thinks, 
Can ‘mid these lonely ruins stand, 
Without a moistened eye, a grateful tear, 
Of reverent gratitude to those that moulder here. 


The mighty shade now hovers round — 
Of Him whose strange, yet bright career, 
Is written on this sacred ground, 
In letters that no time shall sere; 
Who in the old world smote the turbaned crew, 
And founded Christian empires in the new. 


And sue! the glorious Indian maid, 
The tutelary of this land, 
The angel of the woodland shade, 
The miracle of God’s own hand, 
Who joined man’s heart, to woman’s softest grace, 
And thrice redeemed the scourgers of her race. 


Sister of charity and love, 
Whose life blood was soft Pity’s tide, 
Dear Goddess of the sylvan grove, 
Flower of the Forest, nature’s pride, 
He is no man who does not bend the knee, 
And she no woman who is not like thee! 


Jamestown, and Plymouth’s hallowed rock, 
To me shall ever sacred be— 
I care not who my themes may mock, 
Or sneer at them and me. 
I envy not the brute who here can stand, 
Without a prayer for his own native land. 


And if the recreant crawl her earth, 
Or breathe Virginia’s air, 
Or, in New England claim his birth, 
From the old Pilgrims there, 
He is a bastard, if he dare to mock, 


Old Jamestown’s shrine, or Plymouth’s famous rock. 
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A RUSSIAN WEDDING. 


I HAD a very natural wish to see a Russian 
wedding, and it was soon gratified. Count . 
brother to him whom | had the pleasure to know 
in Paris, very kindly invited me to accompany 
him the other evening to the marriage of Colonel 
— with Mademoiselle ———. The history 
of the parties was simple enough, and too fre- 
quent, perhaps, in all countries; it was a marriage 
de covenance. We found the chapel brilliantly 
lighted up; two small altars were raised in the 
centre, on which were placed the cup of wine, 
two coronets of gold, the holy gospel, and a con- 
secrated image which was afterward to be re- 
moved to the nuptial chamber. The mutual 
friends were assembled, and formed a circle in 
their usual dress, the relations only being in full 
uniform with their cordons and decorations. The 
bridegroom arrived first, and joined the group, 
who were eager to express their congratulations 
on the oceasion; in a short time appeared the 
bride, attended by her family and the usual at- 
tendants. It would be rare to see a handsomer 
person; she was dressed in white, with much 
taste and simplicity ; the long veil flowed round 
her shoulders, and the usual emblem of marriage, 
a bouquet of orange-flowers graced her bosom. 
They were placed before the altars in face of the 
pope ; to each was given a lighted taper, and the 
service began with a chorus from the chanfres de 
la cour. During this commencement the bride 
appeared much agitated ; but she soon mastered 
her emotion, though the heaving bosom and trem- 
bling taper still gave evidence of the internal 
struggle. The questions and replies, together 
with the interchange of rings, correspond with 
the rites of other churches ; but there is one cer- 
emony peculiar to the Greek church, which is at 
once symbolical and affecting. The pope takes 
the cup of wine, and invites the betrothed pair to 
drink of it alternately, as a tacit engagement to 
share in common the good and evil of their future 
lives; this idea is also renewed, when they walk 
three times round the altars, arm-in-arm, while 
the golden coronets are held over their heads by 
the assistants. The benediction is then pronoun- 
ced, the new married couple are led to the holy 
place, where they kiss the pictures of the saints, 
and the ceremony is finished. In any other coun- 
try it would be supposed, that when a lovely per- 
son, like Mademoiselle , Was sacrificed at 
the altar by her friends, their object must have 
been to secure a rich and noble husband for a 
portionless daughter. But this was not the case; 
she had an independent fortune, and her future 
husband had neither title, connexions, nor a ruble 
beyond his pay. But here the epaulet is every- 
thing. He was a colonel in the army, and milita- 
ry rank is the only acknowledged grade in the 
state: she was thrown into the arms of a man, 
her inferior in every point, with her feelings per- 
haps already devoted to another, solely and sim- 
ply that she might acquire an ascertained rank in 
the scale of Russian society. 

Raike’s City of the Czar. 














































False friends are worse than open enemies. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 





ZEsculus Hippocastanum. a, Flower, showing the seven 
stamens and single pistil ; 4 the fruit. 


HORSE-CHESTNUT. 


Tue generic characters of the Horse-Chesnut 
are calyx, bell-shaped; petals, four or five, with 
an ovate limb: stamens, having their filaments 
curved inward; capsules, rough and prickly; 
leafleats, nearly sessile. The five species known 
are hardy trees, remarkable in general for the 
beauty of their foliage and flowers. Of these the 
wsculus hippocastanum, or common horse-chest- 
nut, is familiar to every one. The native coun- 
try of this tree is yet imperfectly known. It is 
generally said to be indigenous in the northern 
parts of India, but it has not been found by the 
most recent travellers in those parts. It is said 
to have been brought to Constantinople in 1550, 
and to have been afterward introduced by Clusius 
into Austria, whence it has been spread over Eu- 
rope, and has been long cultivated, and thrives well 
in Britain and the United States. It is clothed with 
dense foliage, and sends out branches to a great 


width. Its large cones of white flowers, spotted 
with red, render it very ernamental in avenues 


and pleasure-grounds. But it is never cultivated 
for the purpose of furnishing timber. The young 
branches are said to grow with amazing rapidity, 
acquiring an inch in length in the course of twen- 
ty-four hours. The fruit, dried and powdered, 
has been used as a medicinal snuff for the cure of 
headache and sore eyes. A decoction or infusion 
of the fruit has also been drawn up the nostrils 
for a similar purpose. The seeds are large and 
farinaceous, and have been used as food for ani- 
mals. The bark is bitter and astringent, and has 
been used, chiefly on the Continent, as a substi- 
tute for Peruvian bark. It has been used suc- 
cessfully in intermittent and continued fever, as 
well as mortification. The bark may be given in 
the form of a powder, in doses of thirty or sixty 
grains; or in the form of extract, in doses of five 
or eight grains. According to the French chym- 


ist Pelletier, it does not contain an active alka- 
line principle, like the Peruvian bark. Starch 
has been obtained in considerable quantity from 
the horse-chestnut. The tree also contains so 
much potash that it may be used in the place of 
soap. 

The horse-chestnut thrives best in rich light 
earth, but it will grow even in sandy or gravelly 
soil. A variety is cultivated with striped leaves. 

JE sculus Ohioensis. The American horse-chest- 
nut, or Ohio buckeye, is found abundantly on the 
banks of the Ohio, between Pittsburgh and Mari- 
etta. It isa tree of moderate growth, generally 
attaining the height of ten or twelve feet ; some- 
times, however, it is thirty or thirty-five feet high, 
with a diameter of twelve or fifteen inches. ‘The 
leaves are large, being nine or ten inches long and 
six or eight broad. ‘The flowers are very nume- 
rous, of a white colour, and grow in clusters. The 
fruit is only half the size of the common chestnut. 
The esculus glabra, or smooth-leaved horse-chest- 
nut, and the esculus pallida, or pale-flowered 
horse-chestnut, are also natives of North America, 
and are found in Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ken- 
tucky. The only other species, the @escu/us ru- 
bicunda, or carnea, ruddy horse-chestuut, is dis- 
tinguished from the rest by its beautiful scarlet 
flowers and is said by some to be a native of North 
America, but this has not been accurately ascer- 
tained. 

An allied genus, which has received the name 
of Paria, andthe species of which are very com- 


/mon in America, where they are known under the 


name of buck-eye, has often been confounded with 
the horse-chestnut. The smoothness of the cap- 
sules, or seed vessels of the pavia, is, however, 
an excellent distinguishing character. 


THE BULL-DOG. 





The Bull-Dog. 


Tuis dog in various breeds may be regarded as 
the fighting-dog par excellence ; and, as the sati- 
rist said of the captain—“ His very look’s an oath,” 
so it may be said of the bull-dog—*“ his very look’s 
a bite.” This dog is low on the legs, and stands 
rather wide; his chest is deep and also broad ; 
his shoulders and thighs are very strongly made; 
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and the muscles are exceedingly developed, more 
so than perhaps in any other animal, not even ex- 
cepting the lion. The head is broad, his nose 
short, and the under jaw projects beyond the up- 
per, which gives him a very disagreeable and 
fierce aspect. ‘The eyes of the bull-dog are very 
prominent and distant, and have a very peculiar 
suspicious-looking leer, which, with the distension 
of his nostrils, gives him also a contemptuous 


look; and from his teeth being always seen, he | 


has the constant appearance of grinning while he 
is perfectly placid. This is the most unrelenting 
and ferocious of the canine tribe, and may be con- 
sidered courageous beyond any other creature in 
the world ; for he will attack any animal whatever 
be his magnitude. He is scarcely capable of any 
education, and is fitted for nothing else but com- 
bat and ferocity. ‘The bull-dog takes his name 
from having been employed in former times in 
assaulting the bull, and is used for that purpose 
at the present day in those districts where this 
brutal amusement is still practised. The fury 
with which the bull-dogs attacks all other animals, 
and the invincible obstinacy with which he main- 
tains his hold, nothing can exceed. The bull-dog 
makes his attack always in front; in assailing the 
bull, he attempts to seize him by the nose, the lip, 
the tongue, or the eye. If the dog succeeds in 
fastening, and the part is tough enough not to be 
torn off by the bite, the dog will not quit his 
hold, and cannot be shaken off by an effort of the 
animal, but will adhere though the other swing 
him round and round in the air. When they fight 
with each other, or with other dogs, they are 
equally desperate in their hold; and when they 
once fasten they will allow themselves to be bitten 
ever so severely by another dog, or beaten, and 
still give vent to their anger by tightening the hold 
which they got at first. There is nothing indeed 
which will joosen a stanch bull-dog, but that gen- 
eral means of truce to all canine hostilities, a co- 
pious effusion of cold water. This is a curious 
fact in the natural history of dogs inasmuch as it 
shows that there is some physiological relation 
between the fury of dogs when excited to a very 
high pitch and the dreadful malady of canine mad- 
ness or hydrophobia; for whether as displayed in 
the dog itself, or in those dreadful instances of 
human suffering which follow from the bite of a 
rabid animal, there is an indescribable horror of 
water, altogether independent of the difficulty of 
swallowing that or any other liquid. So remark- 
able is this that the very sight of water appears 
to shake the whole nervous system to pieces, and 
from the terrific expression of it the feeling itself 
must be dreadful. 

If a bull-dog attempts to attack or to bite any 
part of an animal except the head or throat, he is 
considered as being of inferior breed, and not 
wholly a murderer in his disposition, which is the 
character that procures him the highest estimation 
among that description of persons who keep bull- 
dogs. ‘Those dogs are not now so numerous, or 
held in such high estimation, as they were in for- 
mer times ; and we believe we may say, that the 
keeping of them for what is called “ sport,” is 
confined to the very lowest and least reputable 
characters. whatever may be their nominal rank 
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in society. Formerly, however, the savage prac- 
tice of baiting bulls publicly was very much in 
vogue ; and it was then held as having no mean 
place among what were called “ manly sports” 
in England, though they were in truth “ beastly 
cruelties.” In the reign of Henry II. bull-baiting 
was an amusement of the London populace. Nay, 
much more recently, Queen Mary entertained the 
French ambassadors two successive days with an 
exhibition of this kind in the year 1559. Queen 
Elizabeth, her sister, repeated it to the ambassa- 
dors from Denmark in 1586, and what is more 
| extraordinary, the former was herself among the 
| spectators. Paul Hentzner, still later, describes 
the cruel diversion of the English people, to whom 
the baiting of bulls, bears, and badgers was fami- 
liar ; and there is even reason to believe that the 
horse was sometimes publicly worried to death, 
to glut their savage appetites for a brutal specta- 
cle. On all these and similar occasions, such as 
when a bull, jointly pursued by the dogs and their 
masters, was hunted down or bruised to death 
with clubs, the minstrels, a miscreant crew, claim- 
ed the slaughtered animal as a perquisite. It is 
long since the worrying of bulls in London was 
| prohibited, but the practice was widely extended ; 
and the ring to which the bull was chained for 
the certainty of undergoing aggravated torment, 
is still extant in many towns and villages, where 
| they are sometimes converted to use. It is in all 
| probability, from the “ bull ring” being the regu- 
lar place of rendezvous for all sorts of savage 
| sports, and not from the form of the enclosure 
used on occasions, that the place where, for a 
time, the bull-dogs of the human race continued 
| the “ sport,” by mauling one another, first obtain- 
ed the name of the ring. These things have fortu- 
| nately, however, had their day; and future ages 
will be astonished that, not many years ago, the 
| practice of bull-baiting was defended in the Brit- 
ish parliament as a means of improving the spirit 


of the people. 





THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 





PRECIOUS STONES,.—BERYL. 





Beryl. 
A very beautiful mineral, frequently, though 


improperly, called Aquamarine. Its principal 
color is green, from which it passes on the one 
side into blue, and on the other into yellow. The 
beryl occurs massive, and it is often ¢ stallized 
in long equiangular six-sided prisms. The crys- 
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tals are sometimes jointed like basalt, having a 
concave surface at one extremity and a convex 
surface at the other. They are seldom single; 
generally many occur together, and these cross 
each other in different directions. A very fine 
specimen, in the collection of minerals at the 
British Museum, is delineated in the accompanying 
figure. 

The beryl was the tenth stone in the breast- 
plate of the Jewish high- priest, whereon Zebulon 
was engraven. When pure, it is cut into ring- 
stones, seal-stones, brooches, intaglios, and neck- 
laces, but it is not so highly valued as the jewel- 
ler’s emerald. The darkest green varieties are 
set upon a steel-colored foil, and the pale ones 
are either placed, like the diamond, on a black 
ground, or upona silvery foil. Figures are some- 
times engraved onit. In the royal library at 
Paris, there is a portrait of Julia, the daughter of 
Titus, engraved on a very large green-colored 
beryl. The largest ones are said to be in much 
esteem among the Turks for the handles of sti- 
lettoes. The beryl, which is now classed with the 
rhomboidal-emerald, is found in its most beauti- 
ful varieties in veins that traverse the granite 
mountain Adon-Tschalon, in Asia, from which 
quarter nearly all the abundant supplies of Russian 
beryl! are obtained. It also occurs along with 
arsenical pyrites, ina kind of serpentine rock near 
Nertschinsk, in the mountain Tygirek (Mountain 
of Snow), in the Altain range, &c. It also occurs 
in Europe, and the United States of America. It 
is found in alluvial soil, along with rock-crystal 
and topaz, in the upper parts of Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. In Ireland, imbedded in granite, near 
Lough Bay, in the county of Wicklow, and near 
Cranebane, in the same county. 

In the United States some fine specimens have 
been found in New Hampshire, among the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, and the Alleganies and 
the Blue Ridge of Virginia. 


EMERALD, 


Tus precious stone has long held a high place 
for its color and brilliancy, and there are few 
mineralogical cabinets that are without specimens 
from Peru and Brazil. The emerald and bery! 
have a strong resemblance to each other: thus 
both are green, their crystallizations differ but 
little and in point of fracture, hardness, and weight, 
they are nearly the same, Notwithstanding these 
agreements, they are readily distinguished from 
each other by the following characters. The em- 
erald oceurs only of a green color, but beryl, be- 
sides green, is also yellow and blue; the crystals 
of beryl are long, those of the emerald are short ; 
the lateral planes of the beryl are streaked, those 
of the emerald are almost always smooth ; the 
terminal planes of beryl are smooth ; those of the 
emerald are rough ; and bery] is rather softer than 
the emerald. 

Many of the emeralds described by the ancients 
appear to have been varieties of green fluor spar. 
Even in more modern times, green fluor spar has 
been preserved foremerald. Mr. Coxe examined 



















the celebrated emerald table in the abbey of 


Reichenau, near Constance, which he found to be 


a very fine green-coloured fluor spar. The cele- 


brated sacro cattino di emeraldo orientale, preserv- 


ed at Genoa, is in reality but a mass of eellular 
glass. Many of the fine Ethiopian emeralds, 
which were bequeathed to monasteries, appear to 
have been sold by the monks, and colored glass 
substituted in their place. 

This mineral was named smaragdus by the an- 
cients. Pliny distinguished twelve species of the 
smaragdus; but under this title he includes, be- 
sides the true emerald, also green jasper, mala- 
chite, fluor spar, turpentine, and some varieties 
of gypsum. Theophrastus also mentions the true 
emerald, which he says occurs in small quantity, 
and very rarely : he enumerates along with it an- 
other mineral of a green color, which he informs 
us is found in masses ten feet long, and is proba- 
bly a variety of serpentine. The emerald with 
which the hall of Ahasuerus was paved ; the pil- 
lars of emerald in the temple of Hercules, at 
Tyre, mentioned by Herodotus; and the large 
emeralds described by Pliny as having been cut 
into columns and statues, cannot be referred to 
the true emerald. Indeed the confusion that pre- 
vails in the descriptions of this mineral in ancient 
authors, has led some mineralogists to believe 
that the true emerald was not known till after the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru by the Spaniards. 
The primitive form of the rhomboidal emerald is 
an equi-angular six-sided figure, and the prismatic 
emerald has a strong double refractive power. 


Tue following lines by Professor Ware of Cambridge, were 
written last autumn, on the occasion of a festival assemblage at 
Exeter, New Hampshire, of between two and three hundred 
gentlemen, alumni of the academy in that beautiful village. The 
object of the festival was to do honor to their preceptor, the 
venerable Dr. Abbott, who was about to retire from his post, 
which he had occupied for fifty years without intermission. 
Among the pupils present were Governor Everett, Daniel 
Webster, and many other distinguished men. 


From the highways and byways of manhood we come, 
And gather, like children, around our old home ; 

We return from life’s weariness, tumult, and pain, 
Rejoiced in our hearts to be schoolboys again. 


The Senator comes from the hall of debate, 

The Governor steps from his high chair of state, 
The Judge leaves the bench to the laws’ wise delay ; 
Rejoiced to be schoolboys, again, for a day. 


The Parson his pulpit has left unsupplied, 

The Doctor has put his old sulkey aside, 

The Lawyer his client has turned from his door, 
And all are at Exeter, schoolboys once more. 


Oh, glad to our eyes are these dear scenes displayed, 
The halls where we studied, the fields where we strayed ; 
There is change, there is change, but we will not deplore, 
Enough that we feel ourselves schoolboys once more. 


Enough, that, once more, our old master to greet, 
The same as of yore when we sat at his feet ; 

Let us place on his brow every laurel we’ve won, 
And show that each pupil is, also, his son. 


And when to the harsh scenes of life we return, 

Our hearts with the glow of this meeting shall burn 

Its calm light shall cheer, till earth’s schooltime is o'er, 
And prepare us, in heaven, for one meeting more. 
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The Plague.—Adapted from N. Poussin. 


THE PLAGUE. 


‘ Behold, cometh on with fearful haste, 
The dark-winged pestilence! The mighty fall 
Beneath its poisoned arrow; and the tomb 
Doth gather riches till its treasvre vaults 
O’erflow. The bitter voice of wailing speaks 
From the far regions of the peopled East ; 
And lo! an echo from our clime bespeaks 
Deep agony and fear.” Mas. Sigourney. 


Scources of every character, whether bearing 
the features of either war, pestilence, or famine, 
must, when viewed in a proper light relative to 
the population of the globe, be regarded as neces- 
sary evils. They are evils to the immediate viec- 
tims, but benefits to the general mass; for, were 
it not for some wholesale process (if we may so 
speak) by which depopulation might be effected, 
the earth would soon teem with superabundant 
millions, heirs of want and misery. It is with 
man as with other animals, propagation far out- 
strips in numbers in a given time dissolution, and 
hence, wars and pestilence are but the swifter 
ministers of death, and instead of a single victim, 
offer up whole hecatombs upon the altar of dread- 
ful necessity. If we cast a glance over the vast 
page of the Past, we shall see frequent impres- 
sions of the foot of the destroying angel, where 


whole provinces and kingdoms have been desola- 
Vou. VII—17 


ted by either the sword, or the “ pestilence that 
walketh in darkness.” We give below, in as brief 
and perspicuous a form as possible, an account of 
these various visitations, including that of the 
cholera, whose effects are still in vivid remem- 
brance in the minds of all. 


We presume that every reader of the Family 
Magazine is also (or should be) an attentive read- 
er of the Scriptures, and hence we will pass over 
the chronicle of the ten plagues of Egypt, in the 
time of Moses, and notice those which are record 
ed by the profane historian. From an old scrap- 
book lying before us, we copy the following 
chronological statement of the most remarkable 
plagues that have occurred within twenty centu- 
ries past. 

B.C. 78 Plague in Rome, 10,000 died in one 
day. 
67 A oes plague over all the known 
world. 
A. D. 762 Great plague in England. 
777 Again, 34,000 died. 
Te im 
954 a: in Scotland, forty thousand 
ied. 
1025 Plague in England. 
1094, Again, very severe. 
1111 “ very severe; attacked men, 
cattle, and fowls. 
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A.D. 1247 Again. 
1345 _ 
1348 Plague in Germany; 90,000 died. 
1367 Great ravages by plague in London 
and Paris. 
1379 Plague in London. 
1407 Again; 30,000 died. 


1477 “ 60,000 “ 

1499 “ 30,000 “ 

1500 “ 50,000 “ 

1548 ” 

1594 “= 

1604 * one fourth of the inhabitants 
died. 

1611 Plague in Constantinople; 200,000 
died. 


1631 Plague in London ; 35,000 died. 

1632 Plague in Lyons, France ; 60,000 died. 

1666 Great plague in London; 68,000 died. 

1691 Plague in England ; 11,000 died in the 
city of York in one month. 

1743 Plague at Messina. 

1755 Plague at Algiers 

1773 Plague at Bassorah in Persia ; 80,000 
died. 

1784 Plague at Smyrna; 20,000 died. 

1784 Plague at Tunis; 32,000 died. 

1786 Plague in the Levant; dreadful mor- 
tality. 

1791 Plague at Alexandria. 

1792 Plague in Egypt; 800,000 died. 

1793 Plague in Barbary ; 3,000 died daily. 

1799 Plague in the kingdom of Fez, Barba- 
ry ; 247,000 died in one month. 

1800 Plague in Morocco; 200 died in one 
day. 

1804-6 Plague in Spain ; great number died. 

1817 to ’ 32 inclusive, Cholera carried off in 
various parts of the earth, an esti- 
mated aggregate of 100,000,000 
of persons. 

The following is an account of the great plague 
in the time of Jusiinian, about the commence- 
ment of the sixth century. It is given by an old 
English writer, on the authority of Procopius, 
who was an eye-witness of the terrible account. 


ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT PLAGUE IN THE TIME OF 
JUSTINIAN. 


This was a plague which almost consumed 
mankind; of which Procopius concludes there 
was no other cause than the immediate hand of 
God himself. For it neither came upon one part 
of the world alone, nor in one season of the year ; 
whence subtle wits, as he saith, might make pre- 
tensions. It inflicted the whole world, and all 
conditions of men, though of never so contrary a 
nature and disposition; sparing no constitution 
nor age. The difference of men as to their places 
of dwelling, diet, complexions, inclinations, &c., 
did no good in this disease. Some it took in sum- 
mer, some in winter, and others in other seasons. 
It began among the Egyptians in Pelusium, and 
spread to Alexandria, with the rest of Egypt, one 
way’and the other to those parts of Palestine 
which border upon Egypt. Thence it travelled 
to the utmost bounds of the world, as by set jour- 




















|neys and stages, making destruction its only busi- 

ness, and sparing neither island, cave, nor top 
of mountain, where mankind inhabited; for it 
leaped over a country, returning afterward (like 
the cholera) it left it no cause to rejoice above its 
fellows. It began still at the seacoast and thence 
went to the island parts. In the second year of 
its progress it arrived at Constantinople, about 
the middle of the spring, where it was the fortune 
of Procopius then to reside. Apparitions of spirits 
in all shapes human, were seen by many, who 
thought the man they met struck them in some 
part of the body, and so soon as they saw the 
spirit they were seized with the disease. At first 
when they met them they repeated divine names, 
and fled into churches, to no purpose. Afterward 
they were afraid to hear their friends call them, 
locking themselves up in their chambers, and 
stopping their ears. Some dreamed they saw 
such sights; others that they heard a voice tell 
them they wereenrolled among the number of 
those appointed to die. But most without warn- 
ing became feverish suddenly; their bodies 
changed not color; nor were hot ; the fever being 
so remiss till evening that neither the patient nor 
physician, by his pulse, could apprehend any dan- 
ger. -Yet to some the same day, to others the 
next, or many days after, arose a bubo, either in 
the groin, the armpit, under the ear, or in other 
parts. ‘These were the general symptoms which 
happened alike to all the visited persons. 

There were others different ; whether made so 
by the diversity of bodies, or by the will and 
pleasure of Him that sent the distemper our au- 
thor cannot say. Some were seized with drowsi- 
ness and slumbering, others with a sharp distrac- 
tion. ‘he slumberers forgot all things; if they 
were looked to, some would eat; some that were 
neglected would starve to death. ‘Those who 
were distracted were vexed with apparitions, cry- 
ing there were mento kill them; and running 
away : being so troublesome and unruly that their 
keepers were pitied as much as they themselves. 
The physicians or others caught the disease by 
touching sick or dead bodies; many strangely 
continuing free, though they tended and buried 
infected persons, and many catching it they knew 
not how, and dying instantly. Many leaped into the 
water, though not from thirst ; and some into the 
sea. Some without slumbering or madness, had 
their bubo gangrened, and died with extreme 
pain; which doubtless also happened to those 
who had the phrensy, though being not them- 
selves, they understood it not. Some physicians 
hereupon conceiving the venom and head of the 
disease to lie in those plague sores, found a huge 
carbuncle growing inward. Such whose bodies 
were spotted with black pimples, the bigness of a 
lentile, lived not a day. Many died vomiting 
blood. Some that were given over by the most 
eminent physicians, unexpectedly recovered ; oth- 
ers, of whose recovery they thought themselves 
perfectly secure, suddenly perished. No cause of 
this sickness could be reached by man’s reason. 
Some received benefit by bathing, others it hurt. 
Many died for want of relief, others escaped with- 
out it. In a word, no way could there be found 
of preservation, either by preventing the sickness 
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or of mastering the disease, no cause appearing | pits, where swellings were produced, which broke 
either of their falling sick or recovery. Women| into sores, attended with fever, spitting and vom- 
with child, who were visited, certainly died ;| iting of blood. The patient died frequently in half 
some miscarrying, some fairly delivered, and per- | a day ; generally within a day or two at the most. 
ishing with their children. Three women only | If he survived the third day, there was some hope; 
were safely brought to bed and recovered, their| though even then many fell into a deep sleep, 
children dyi ing ; and one died whose child had| from which they never awoke. 
the hap to live. Before the pestilence invaded Christendom, it 
Such as had their sores great, and running plen-| is recorded, in a report made to the pope at Avig- 
tifully, eseaped; the violence of the carbuncles | | non, that it swept away twenty-three millions 
being thereby assuaged ; and this was the most| eight hundred thousand persons throughout the 
certain sign of health. Such whose sores stayed as | East, i in the course of a single year. While the 
they first arose, underwent the miserable accident | Christians remained untouched, their supposed im- 
formerly mentioned. Some had their thighs with-| munity, since their neighbors were suffering the 
ered; when the sores rose upon them and did | extremity of the malady, operated so strongly on 
not run. Some escaped with diminished tongues,|the minds of some of the heathen princes, ‘that 
and lived stammering, or uttering sounds with-| they resolved to propitiate Heaven by embracing 
out distinction all their days. In Constantinople | Christianity. The king of Tarsis, accompanied 
the pestilence lasted four months; raging three) by a great multitude of his princes and nobles, 
months with all extremity. In the begining, | actually set out on his journey to Avignon, to re- 
few died more than usual. Then growing hotter} ceive baptism from Pope Clement VI. But hear- 
and hotter, it came to five, and at last to ten thou-| i ing on his way that the Christians too had be- 
sand every day. At first they buried their dead| come victims to the destroyer, he returned home 
carefully; but at length all came to confusion, and | with the loss of about two thousand men, whom 
many lay long unburied; servants were without |the Christians most ungenerously attacked and 
masters; rich: men had none to attend them. In | cut off in the rear of his army. 
the afflicted city little was to be seen but empty} From Greece the plague passed into Italy. The 
houses, no trade going, or shops open. | Venitians having lost one hundred thousand souls, 
Probably the most desolating scourge on ree- fled from their city, and left it almost uninhabit- 
'ed. At Florence, sixty thousand persons died in 
one year. France next became exposed to its 
|ravages. At Avignon the mortality was horrible. 
| In the strong language of Stow, people died bleed- 
This dreadful a edianiate like the cholera, made! ing at the nose and mouth; so that rivers ran 
its first appearance in the East. It arose in China,| with blood, and streams of gore issued from the 
Tartary, India, and Egypt, about the year 1345.| graves and sepulchres of the dead. 
It was ascribed by the contemporary writers, Me-| At last this fearful scourge began to be felt in 
zeray and Giovanni Vellani, to a general corrup-| England. About the beginning of August, 1348, 
tion of the atmosphere, accompanied by the ap-| it appeared in the seaport towns on the coast of 
pearance of millions of small serpents and other| Dorset, Devon, and Somersetshire, whence it pro- 
venomous insects, and, in other places, quantities | ceeded to Bristol. The people of Gloucestershire 
of huge vermin, with numerous legs and of a hide- | immediately interdicted all intercourse with Bris- 
ous aspect, which filled the air with putrified ex-| tol, but in vain. The disease ran, or rather flew 
halations. over Gloucestershire. Thence it spread to Ox- 
The plague extended its ravages from India in-| ford ; and about the first of November reached 
to the more western parts of Asia, into Egypt,| London. Finally, it spread itself all over England, 
Abyssinia, and thence into the northern parts of | scattering everywhere such destruction, that out 
Africa. It proceeded over Asia Minor, Greece, | of the whole population hardly one person in ten 
and the islands inthe Archipelago, almost depop- was left alive. 
ulating the regions over which it stalked. It may Incredible as this statement may appear, it 
literally be said to have decimated the world, even| seems borne out by the details of contemporary 
though we were to take this term as implying the | annalists. In the churchyard of Yarmouth seven 
destruction of nine in place of one out of ten.| thousand and fifty-two persons, who died of the 
According to Mezeray and other writers, where | plague, were buried in one year. In the city of 
it was most favorable, it left one out of three, or| Norwich ninety-seven thousand eight hundred 
one out of five; but where it raged most violent- | and seventy-five persons died in six months, be- 
ly, it. searce left a fifteenth or twentieth person) tween the first of January and the first of July. 
alive. Some countries, partly by the plague, andj In the city of York the mortality was equal. We 
partly by earthquakes, were left desolate. Gio-| find no general statement of the total amount of 
vanni Villani says that in a part of Mesopotamia, | the mortality in London; but there are details suffi- 
only some women survived, who were driven by| cient to show that it must have been horrible be- 
extremity and despair to devour one another. yond imagination. The dead were thrown into 
The plague appears to have stayed five or six| pits, forty, fifty, or sixty into one ; and large fields 
months in one place, and then to have gone in| were employed as burial places, the churchyards 
search of fresh victims. Its symptoms are minute-| being insufficient for the purpose. No attempt 
ly described by many writers, and appear to have| was made to perform this last office with the 
been the same in every country it visited. It gen-| usual care and decency. Deep and broad ditches 
erally appeared in the groin, or under the arm-' were laid in rows and covered with earth, and 


ord is that of the great plague in the fourteenth | 
century. It is thus described by a newspaper) 
writer of our day: 
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surmounted with another layer of bodies, which 
also was covered. Sir Walter Manny (whose 
name is so well known from his connexion with 
the affecting incident of the surrender of Calais 
to Edward III.) benevolently purchased and ap- 
propriated a burial-ground, Smithfield, in which 
single place more than fifty thousand people were 
buried. 

The mortality fell chiefly upon the lower class- 
es of society, and among them principally on old 
men, women and children. It was remarked that 
not one king or prince of any nation died of the 
plague ; and of the English nobility and people 
of distinction, very few were cut off by it. Among 
the higher orders of the church the deaths were 
rare; but such havoc was made among the infe- 
rior clergy, that numbers of churches were left 
wholly void, and without any one to perform di- 
vine service, or any offices of religion. At the 
same time, all suits and proceedings in the courts 
of justice ceased; and the sitting of parliament 
was intermitted for more than two years. 

This terrible visitation was everywhere attend- 
ed by the total dissolution of the bonds of so- 
ciety. 

The pestilence extended into Wales, where it 
raged violently ; and soon afterward, passing into 
Ireland, it made great havoc among the English 
settled in that island. But it was remarked that 
the native Irish were little affected, particularly 
those that dwelt in hilly districts. 

As to the Scots, they are said to have brought 
the malady on themselves. Taking advantage of 
the defenceless state of England, they made a 
hostile irruption with a large force into the coun- 
try. But they had not proceeded far, when the 
calamity which they courted, and so well deserv- 
ed from their ungenerous conduct, overtook them. 
They perished in thousands; and, in attempting 
to return home, they were overtaken before they 
could reach the border, by a strong body of En- 
lish, who routed them with great slaughter. The 
remnant carried the disease into Scotland, where 
its ravages were soon as destructive as in the 
southern ports of the island. 

Early in the year 1349, the plague began to 
abate in England, and by the month of August it 
had entirely disappeared. Its consequences, how- 
ever, continued for sometime to be severely felt. 
During the prevalence of the disease, the cattle, 
for want of men to tend them, were allowed to 
wander about the fields at random, and perished 
in such numbers as to occasion a great scarcity. 
Though the fields, too were covered with a plenti- 
ful crop of corn, much of it was lost for want of 
hands to reap it and gather itin. The scarcity of 
hands naturally produced excessively high wages. 

This gave occasion to the act of the twenty- 
fifth of Edward IIl., known by the name of the 
Statute of Laborers; which, on account of “the 
insolence of servants, who endeavored to raise 
their wages upon their masters,” ordained that 
they should be contented with the same wages 
and liveries which they had been accustomed to 
receive in the twentieth year of the king. In 
spite of this statute high wages continued to be 
given by people who preferred doing so to losing 
the grains and other fruits of the earth, till Ed- 


a 


ward enforced obedience to it, by severe measures 
both against masters and laborers. 

The last dregs of this calamity were drained 
by that unfortunate race the Jews. A belief 
spread over several countries, that they had pro- 
duced the pestilence by poisoning the wells and 
fountains ; and in many places they were massa- 
cred in thousands by the infuriated populace. In 
several parts of Germany, where this persecution 
chiefly raged, the Jews were literally extermina- 
ted. ‘Twelve thousand of them were murdered in 
the single city of Mentz; and multitudes in the 
extremity of their despair, shut themselves up in 
their houses and consumed themselves, and their 
families and property with fire. The extent of 
such atrocities, in a barbarous age may well be 
imagined when we remember the outrages which 
were produced by the cholera panic, only a few 
months ago, in some parts of the continent. 

Though the pestilence ceased in England in 
1329, yet the destroying angel continued his 
progress through other regions for several years 
longer, marks of his presence remaining on rec- 
ord down to the year 1362. The world has suf- 
fered no similar visitation since; nor does its old- 
er history afford any instance of a calamity of the 
same kind, equally extensive and destructive. 
Even the pestilence, so eloquently described by 
Gibbon, which ravaged a great part of the Ro- 
man empire, seems to have been inferior in mag- 
nitude; and the famous plague of Athens was 
confined within a still narrower compass. In al- 
most every other memorable instance of the 
plague, it has been limited to a particular district, 
or even a particular city. 

In 1666, England was again visited by a terri- 
ble plague, the main force of which was spent 
upon London. De Foe has given a vivid picture 
of it, but the most graphic is the following, taken 
from a work called “Rothelan.” The author 
says :— 

In its malignity it engrossed the ills of all other 
maladies, and made doctors despicable. Of a po- 
tency equal to death, it possessed itself of all his 
armories, and was itself the death of every other 
mortal distemper. The touch, yea, the very sight 
of the afflicted was deadly ; and its signs were so 
sudden, that families seated in happiness at their 
meals, have seen the plague-spots begin to red- 
den, and have wildly scattered themselves for 
ever. ‘The cement of society was dissolved by 
it. Mothers, when they saw the signs of infection 
on the babes at their busom, cast them from them 
with abhorrence. Wild places were sought for 
shelter; some went into ships and apchored afar 
off on the waters. But the angel that was pour- 
ing out the vial had a foot on the sea as well as 
on the land. Noplace was so wild that the quick- 
sighted pestilence did not discover; none could 
fly that it did not overtake. 

It was as if Heaven had repented the making of 
mankind, and was shovelling them into the sep- 
ulchre. Justice was forgotten, and all her courts 
deserted. The terrified jailers fled from the fel- 


ons that were in fetters—the innocent and the 
guilty leagued themselves together, and kept 
within their prison for safety—che grass grew in 
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the market places ; the cattle went moaning up and 
down the fields—the rooks and ravens came into 
the town and built their nests in the mute bel- 
fries :—silence was universal save when some in- 
fected wretch was seen clamoring at a window. 

For a time, all commerce was in coffins and 
shrouds ; but even that ended. Shrifts there were 
none; churches and chapels were open ; but nei- 
ther priest nor penitent entered ; all went to the 
charnel house.—The sexton and the physician 
were cast into the same wide and deep grave ;— 
the testator, and his heirs and executors were 
hurled from the same cart into the same hole to- 
gether. Fire became extinguished, as if its ele- 
ment too had expired; the seams of the sailor- 
less ships yawned to the sun. Though doors were 
open and coffers unwatched, there was no theft ;— 
all offences ceased, and no crime, but the univer- 
sal wo of the pestilence, was heard among men. 
The wells overflowed, and the conduits ran to 
waste; the dogs banded themselves together, 
having lost their masters, and ran howling over 
all the land; horses perished of famine in their 
stalls; old friends but looked at one another when 
they met, keeping themselves far aloof; little 
children went wandering up and down, and num- 
bers were seen dead in all corners. Nor was it 
only in England that the plague so raged. It trav- 
elled over a third part of the whole earth, like 
the shadow of an eclipse, as if some dreadful 
thing had interposed between the world and the 
sun, the source of life. 

~ * * * * * 


At that epoch, for a short time, there was si- 
lence, and every person in the streets, for a mo- 
ment stood still, and London was as dumb as a 
churchyard. Again the sound of a bell was heard 
—for it was that sound, so long unheard—which 
arrested the fugitive multitude, and caused their 
silence. At the third toll, a universal shout arose, 
as when a herald proclaims the tidings of a great 
battle won, and then there was a second silence. 

The people fell on their knees, and with an- 
thems of thankfulness rejoiced in the dismal sound 
of that tolling death-bell ; for it was a signal of the 
plague being so abated that men might again 
mourn for therr friends, and hallow their remains 
with the solemnities of burial. 

Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria, and other 
eastern cities, in their respective vicinities, are 
frequently visited by plagues, at the present age, 
but they have been very circumscribed in com- 
parison to those before described. 

Perhaps the most extensive and desolating 
scourge which has swept over the earth since the 
great pestilence of the fourteenth century, is the 
cholera, which, for about fifteen years, committed 
dreadful ravages in various districts in Asia, Eu- 
rope and America. Like nearly all of the other 
great pestilences, the cholera first made its ap- 
pearance in Asia. It first broke out at Jessore, 
about one hundred miles from Calcutta, in August, 
1817.* It reached Calcutta in September, and in 








* A disease of a similar character occurred in India in 1762, 
74, °75, °81 and ’89. 
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the course of two years, it traversed the whole 
peninsula of India, containing six hundred thou- 
sand square miles. It extended eastward to Siam, 
and destroyed forty thousand persons in the capi- 
tal of that kingdom. It visited Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo, and in 1820 reached Canton in Chi- 
na, and ravaged the Philippine islands. Thus, in 
three years it spread over a surface of one hundred 


and twenty millions of square miles. In 1821, it 
spread from Bombay toward Europe, by the way 
of the Persian gulf. In Bassora it carried off 
nearly eighteen thousand persons in the short 
space of fourteen days. It then branched off— 
one portion ravaging Astracan and the other lay- 
ing waste Arabia, Mesopotamia and Syria. In 
November, 1822, it reached the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and in 1823 it occupied two con- 
spicuous points on the frontier of Europe ; yet it 
was not tiJl 1830, seven years afterward, that it 
made much ravages. During that time it alter- 
nately appeared and disappeared, at points in 
Asia. In 1831 it was introduced into Poland by 
the Russian army, having prior to that, spread 
over sixteen thousand square miles of the Rus- 
sian empire intwo months. From Poland it spread 
to various European cities, and finally attacked 
London, where, in one day, more than one thou- 
sand persons were attacked, and about four hun- 
dred died. In the spring of 1832, it first made its 
appearance in America, at Montreal and Quebec, 
which two places it attacked almost simultane- 
ously. The mortality there was very great. It 
moved gradually southward, and in July it com- 
menced its ravages in New York city, in the city 
of Albany, and several villages on the Hudson 
river, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities 
farther south and west were visited by it, but it 
passed over this country lightly when compared 
toits dreadful havac in the old world. New York 
was visited more severely than any other city in 
the Union. From July third till August twenty- 
ninth, during which time the board of health made 
daily reports, about three thousand persons died 
in that city by cholera. In 1834 it again appear- 
ed, but limited in extent and virulence. 

It has been estimated that during fifteen years, 
nearly one hundred millions of persons perished 
by the cholera, of which vast number, Indostan 
gave a quota of thirty-five millions ! 

THE SEVENTH PLAGUE OF EGYPT. 
BY REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
‘T was morn—the rising splendor rolled 
On marble towers and roofs of gold ; 
Hall, court, and gallery below, 
Were crowded with a living flow ; 
Egyptian, Arab, Nubian there, 
The bearers of the bow and spear ; 
The hoary priest, the Chaldee sage, 
The slave, the gemmed and glittering page— 


Helm, turban, and tiara, shone 
A dazzling ring round Pharaoh’s throne. 
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There came a man—the human tide 
Shrank backward from his stately stride ; 


On ocean, river, forest, vale, 

Thundered at once the mighty gale. 
Before the whirlwind roared the sea ; 

A thousand ships were on the wave— 
Where are they '—Ask that foaming grave ! 
Down go the hope, the pride of years, 

Down go the myriad mariners ; 

The riches of Earth’s richest zone, 

Gone ! like a flash of lightning gone! 


His cheek with storm and time was tanned ; 
A shepherd's staff was in his hand ; 

A shudder of instinctive fear 

Told the dark king what step was near. 

On through the host the stranger came, 

It parted round his form like flame. 


He stooped not at the footstool stone, 
He clasped not sandal, kissed not throne, 


And, lo! that first fierce triumph o’er, 
Erect he stood amid the ring, 


Swells Ocean on the shrinking shore ; 
Still onward, onward, dark and wide, 
Engulfs the land the furious tide. 
Then bowed thy spirit, stubborn king, 
Thou serpent, reft of fang and sting ; 
Humbled, before the prophet’s knee, 
He groaned, “ Be injured Israel free.” 


His only words—* Be just, O king!” 

On Pharaoh’s cheek the blood flushed high, 
A fire was in his sullen eye ; 

Yet on the chief of Israel 

No arrow of his thousands fell : 

All mute and moveless as the grave 

Stood chilled the satrap and the slave. 

To Heaven the sage upraised the wand; 
Back rolled the deluge from the land ; 
Back to its caverns sank the gale ; 

Fled from the noon the vapors pale ; 
Broad burnt again the joyous sun: 
The hour of wrath and death was done. 


“ Thou ’rt come,” at Jength the monarch spoke ; 
Haughty and high the words outbroke : 
“Ts Israel weary of its lair, 

The forehead peeled, the shoulder bare? 
Take back the answer to your band: 

Go, reap the wind; go plough the sand ; 
Go, vilest of the living vile, 

To build the never-ending pile, 

Till, darkest of the nameless dead, 

The vulture on their flesh is fed. 

What better asks the howling slave 


Than the base life our bounty gave !” ANECDOTE OF TECUMSEH. 





Shouted in pride the turbaned peers ; 
Upclashed to heaven the golden spears. 
‘King! thou and thine are doomed! Behold !” 
The prophet spoke.—The thunder rolled ; 
Along the pathway of the sun 

Sailed vapory mountains, wild and dun. 

‘« Yet there is time,” the prophet said— 


Tue Boston Mercantile Journal tells the follow- 
ing anecdote of Tecumseh :— 


A short time before the battle of Tippecanoe, a 
talk was held between General Harrison and Te- 
‘cumseh. The general arrived first at the ap- 
pointed place, which was an open spot, carpeted 
He raised his staff—the storm was stayed. with the green Sw ard, and covered only by the 
“King! be the word of freedom given ; canopy of heaven. He was accomp: anied by his 
What art thou, man, to war with Heaven?” suite, arrayed in full regimentals, and presenting 

a gay and imposing appearance. Soon after, Te- 
There came no word.—The thunder broke ! cumseh approached the spot, clothed in splendid 
Like a huge —? final smoke, | Indian military costume, which was well calcu- 
aes Pat nk ‘lated to display his athletic form. His manner 
© on cig shia sieht ah OMAN. | was not that of a suppliant. His bearing was as 
Wide flew the men of spear and shield ; | haughty as if words were at his disposal ; and me 
aeenepatithi inimvabens thik Ones: ihe advanced toward the spot w here Harrison 
Flew the proud pageant, prince and slave : awaited him, his step was firm, his form erect, 
PE as lg ine lll with the head slightly thrown back, his features 
Lay, corpse-like, on the smouldering ground. stern and rigid, and his nostrils were distended 
“Speak, king !—the wrath is but begun— like those of the warhorse when he scents the 
Still dumb !—Then, Heaven, thy will be done !” battle from afar. Indeed his whole appearance 
was that of one who asks no favor, but who, 
goaded on by contempt and hatred, breathes 
bs hen Of ibithials Dai tite Whaatia: jnought but defiance upon his enemies 
The solid ground beneath them reeled ; lH: As Tecumseh proudly appenacne d, General 
In dust sank roof and battlement ; | Harrison rose to receive the chief, and pointing 
to a bench prepared for the purpose, said, “Vour 
white father requests you to be seated.” 

Tecumseh cast upon the American general a 
Still swelled the plague—the flame grew pale ; i ee a oe z oe 
Burst from the cloads the charge of "hail - - \ ae phen _ ae re 
Wiicusiers Neniaaes: ace oe ; to that uminary in the heaven, “is my father ! 
Down poured the ministers of fate : The Earth," pointing to the ground, * ~ oe moth- 
Pi: wnn ‘end eats, cruded, coneeiisd, er. And,” throwing himself on the ground, “I will 
Covered with death the boundless field = but on her bosom !” 

The annals of Roman or Grecian history will 
Still swelled the plague, uprose the blast, hardly furnish a reply to equal, in grandeur and 
The avenger, fit to be the last ; sublimity, this of the untutored Indian. 


Echoed from earth a hollow roar, 
Like Ocean on the midnight shore ; 





Like webs the giant walls were rent ; 
Red, broad, before his startled gaze, 
The monarch saw his Egypt blaze. 
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. THE INDIAN TRIBES AND THE FUR-TRADE. 

; WHEN the true philanthropist casts his eye 
over this vast continent, peopled only by the an- 

, cient occupants of the soil but three centuries 


ago, he cannot but sigh over the injustice and 
sruelty of Europeans in expelling from their le- 
gitimate inheritance, the aborigines. Three hun- 


dred years since, and the umbrageous forest 
shadowed the land from the isthmus of Darien to 
the frozen north, and every bay, and estuary and 
lake was ploughed only by the bark canoe of the 
Indian. But now, over an area of more than 
twelve hundred thousand square miles the wig- 
wam is not to be met with, and the war-whoop is 
silent ; and a population of nearly twenty millions 
of another race and color occupy the fishing and 
the hunting-grounds of the kinsmen and their 
neighbors of Pocahontas. We may rejoice that 
the beam of Christianity has penetrated the pagan 
darkness, and the light and power of civilization 
rescued from chaos this fair land; yet when we 
reflect upon the means which achieved this con- 
quest over physical power and moral degradation, 
we should blush for shame. Duplicity, cupidity, 
and hypocrisy have characterised our social and 
political intercourse with the Indian tribes from 
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Bear-Hunting by the Chippeway Indians. 


the first settlement of Jamestown till the present 
moment; and now, when the vast multitude that 
once peopled the hills and valleys of America, 
are reduced to half a million of souls, the same 
eagerness to cheat and oppress marks too many 
of our treaties and their execution. 

Patriotism, courage, gratitude, and sympathy, 
are distinguishing features of the Indian charac- 
ter, and our colonial history furnishes ample evi- 
dence that the just and pacific measures of Wil- 
liam Penn effected more in the way of conquest 
and civilization, than the coercive measures en- 
forced by the cannon and bayonet. And why do 
we rejoice when we hear that a party of Semi- 
noles have been made to bite the dust? Rather 
let us weep when we see them shedding their 
blood in defence of the graves of their fathers. 
Indians are ardently attaehed to their country, 
and unlike the nomadic tribes of the wildernesses 
of the East, they make boundaries to their coun- 
tries, and hold the burial-places of their dead in 
the deepest veneration. Go to them with the 
calumet of peace in one hand, and the axe, spade 
and plough, in the other, and they will receive 
you as a friend, listen to your councils, fell the 
forest, and make the valleys smile with golden 
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grains. They will establish schools, erect temples 
of worship, and kneel devoutly at the shrine of 
Christianization and civilization. Thus did the 
Cherokees, and thus would others do; but alas! 
the white man is on their trail, pursuing them 
with injustice and war, and ere long the last In- 
dian will chant a solemn dirge upon the shores 
of the Pacific ocean over the buried millions of his 
race, and oblivion will efface their remembrance 
from the record of nations. 

Notwithstanding the principal pursuits of the 
Indians are hunting, fishing and war, they are 
extremely useful to the whites in a commercial 
point of view. Their forests abound with animals 
yielding fur, and they, acquainted with localities, 
and bred to the chase from infancy, can carry on 
the first and most important branch of the fur trade 
(catching the animals) with far better success 
than the whites could possibly do. And it is in 
this particular that they are extremely useful. 
We copy the following sketch of the fur-trade 
from-the “ American Magazine,” as appropriate 
to the subject :— 

“The only people of antiquity, that used furs 
for the purposes of luxury and ornament, were 
the Persians. They imported considerable quan- 
tities from the northern tribes, with whom they 
held commercial intercourse, and who were com- 
pelled, by the severe cold of the region which 
they inhabited, to clothe themselves almost en- 
tirely in skins and furs. The ordinary and most 
suitable garments of the Persians, were made of 
linen, cotton or wool; they used furs chiefly as 
couches and carpets, and occasionally to decorate 
their robes. There was a peculiar species of 
mouse-skin, great numbers of which they used to 
sew together as linings for garments. The Jews, 
in accordance with the laws of Moses, attached 
the idea of uncleanness to skins and furs. The 
Greeks considered it a mark of rusticity and Jack 
of refinement to wear dresses of this material. 
The Romans had a peculiar abhorrence for furs. 

In the middle ages, furs were used in all parts 
of Europe, although confined exclusively to the 
rich and great, on account of the enormous ex- 
pense by which only they could be procured. 
The skins of seven hundred and forty-two er- 
mines were contained in a single dress of the 
King of France, in the thirteenth century. At an 
earlier period, Charlemagne had worn an otter- 
skin cloak, and also a sur-coat, trimmed with fox 
and squirrel-skins. The fashion was at its height 
during the Crusades; and sumptuary laws were 
enacted, forbidding any person to wear furs with- 
out an income of one hundred pounds. In later 
times, the use of this article in dress was suc- 
ceeded by that of silk; and it is supposed that 
plush and velvet were first manufactured in imi- 
tation of furs. At the present day, the largest 
quantities of furs are used by the Poles, Russians, 
Chinese, Persians, and Turks; in other countries 
they are chiefly in demand for ladies’ muffs, boas, 
and capes, for military caps, or sometimes for the 
decorations of fashionable equipages. 

That portion of the globe which now consti- 


tutes the Russian Empire, was formerly the 
source whence the fur-market received its sup- 
plies; but since the discovery of America, the 
trade has been almost wholly turned in that di- 
rection. The French, from their earliest settle- 
ment in Canada, were accustomed to penetrate 
thousands of miles into the interior of the conti- 
nent, visiting regions which even now are imper- 
fectly known, and holding commerce with tribes 
of Indians, whose descendants are still hunting on 
the same plains. They continued the fur-trade in 
full vigor until the conquest of Canada. Mean- 
time, in 1670, the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
been formed in England, and pursued the traffic 
in the more northern parts of America. More 
than a century afterward, the Northwest Compa- 
ny was likewise established, and extended their 
operations over the tract between Lake Winni- 
peg and the Rocky Mountains. The rivalry of 
these two companies soon broke into open enmity, 
and gave rise to a state of actual war between 
the parties of traders belonging to each. Skir- 
mishes were fought, fortresses were besieged and 
taken, and much kindred blood was shed on both 
sides ; and as no law could penetrate so far into 
the wilderness, the offenders remained unpunish- 
ed. Peace was finally established, not many years 
ago, by a junction of the companies. An Ameri- 
can association for carrying on the fur-trade, was 
likewise swallowed up by these two great com- 
panies ; it had been formed in 1811, by John Ja- 
cob Astor of New York, and other merchants, 
and might probably have met with good success, 
but for the almost immediate occurrence of the 
war with England. 

The European traders depend for their supply 
of furs upon the Indian hunters, whom they pay 
chiefly with muskets and ammunition, blankets, 
and other useful articles, toys and ornaments, to- 
bacco and rum. They deal, of course, at a most 
exorbitant profit. The principal furs obtained in 
America are those of bears, otters, foxes, beavers, 
wild cats, wolves, and of many smaller animals. 
The black bear-skins are used for the hammer- 
cloths of coaches, for sleigh-coverings, for grena 
dier-caps, and knapsacks; the russet bear-skins 
for muffs; the silver-gray, white, or polar bear- 
skins for rugs. The fur of the rackoon is coarse, 
and is mostly disposed of in Germany and Poland, 
as is likewise that of the badger, and the wolver- 
ine. Minks and marten-skins are employed in 
muffs and trimmings ; the first quality of marten- 
skins sell for more than four dollars apiece. The 
sea-otter is a beautiful and highly valuable fur, 
jet-black with a silken gloss, and frequently inter- 
i mingled with silvery hairs. Of foxes, the black 
is the most valuable species found in America ; 
red foxes have not latterly been considered worth 
purchasing. The skins of Russian foxes are said 
to be worth their weight in gold. Beaver and 
muskrat, and hare and rabbit-skins are used by 
the hatters, and in trimmings. 

All these furs are exported from America in 
what is called the raw state, precisely as when 
they were stripped from the animals, except that 
they have been dried. In this condition, they 
are stiff and rigid, and liable to break or tear. On 
arriving in England, in order to render the skin 
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soft and supple, they are trodden with refuse |crusade became to semi-barbarian Europe an all- 


butter. They are then put into a revolving bar- 


L in absorbing topic—a passion—a perfect mania. 
rel, having spikes on the insides, by which the 


fl bed f he f Leaders presented themselves in various quarters, 
superfluous grease is combed from the fur and | and dint ticked ty Gnie sagen aa 
absorbed by chalk, gypsum, or sawdust. The} 


greater part of the furs are then consigned from | ards. The first that commenced his march east- 


London to Leipsig, in Saxony, where they are ward, with anything like a respectable number of 
sold‘at an annual fair, and thence distributed all | followers, was a poor knight and noble, rich in 
oyer the continent of Europe. Thus the Indian | military renown, but so deficient in purse, that he 
hunter, the aboriginal American, despised as he | was generally known by the appellation of Wal- 
is, has no trifling office to perform, in providing | ter the Penniless. While Peter the Hermit was 
the richest materials for female dress, the proud- collecting a vast multitude on the confines of 
est robes of potentates and nobles, and the shag- Hungary, Walter, with about thirty thousand, led 
gy decorations of disciplined armies. the way as avanguard of the main army, toward 
Constantinople. But this detachment, like the 
main body under Peter, were anything but sol- 
diers. They were the very scum of Europe ; the 
ruined in fortune, the dissolute and the abandoned, 
and with few exceptions they could neither be 
called soldiers or Christians, and a more danger- 
ous engine of destruction was never put in mo- 
tion. But Walter, with consummate skill, kept 
them subordinate till they reached Semlin in Hun- 
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THE FIRST CRUSADE.—Cuaprer Two. 


BY B. J. LOSSING. 





We have seen how the eloquence of a single 
obscure individual, operating upon the fiery spirit 
of chivalry, aroused all Europe to gird on the 
steel and declare their willingness to fight, what 
the sincere believed to be, the battles of the Lord. 
The preaching of Peter and the council of Cler- 
mont were the electric touches that ignited that 
daring spirit, and the vast scheme proposed com- 
manded a full exercise of its energetic powers. A 
change suddenly came over society in its political 
and moral features, and the universal peace called 
the “Truce of God” commanded at Clermont, 
turned the thoughts of military men to the one 
great and absorbing topic. Kings and emperors, 
priests and laymen, lords and retainers, were all 
influenced by one controlling spirit, and made 
hasty preparations for their departure to the Holy 
Land. The desire to join in the crusade spread 
like an infection, and he who to-day railed at his 
neighbor for his folly in selling his lands and mer- 
chandise to engage in a scheme so quixotic, to- 
morrow put the sign of the cross upon his shoul- 
der, and set his face toward Palestine. Young and 
old, rich and poor, men, women and children, 
were everywhere seen preparing for the great 
movement. “At the same time,” says a writer 
of that day, “one might see a thousand things 
springing from the same spirit, which were both 
astonishing and laughable: the poor shoeing their 
oxen as we shoe horses, and harnessing them to 
two-wheeled carts, in which they placed their 
scanty provisions, and women and children, and 
proceeded on their way, while the babes, at each 
town or castle that they saw, demanded eagerly 
whether that was Jerusalem.” 

Honest ambition, miserly cupidity, fervent pie- 
ty, sinister hypocrisy, the love of military life 
and romantic excitements of every kind, were the 


propelling power of the moving mass; and the 
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gary, where the arms and crosses of a few van- 
quished stragglers were seen upon the walls. The 
multitude cried aloud for vengeance, but Walter 
refused to listen, and urged them forward. The 
people looked upon the rabble host with suspicion, 
for in this section the spirit of chivalry was weak. 
They shut their cities against them, refused sup- 
plies, and famine drove the crusaders to despera- 
tion. They attacked flocks and herds, and in turn 
they were attacked by the Bulgarians, and many 
killed. But after infinite toils, and vexations, and 
numerical losses, Walter reached Constantinople, 
and there awaited the arrival of Peter. 


When the host of Peter, a multitude less or- 


derly if possible than those of Walter, reached 
Semlin, the arms and crosses of their brethren 


excited their direst fury, and they assaulted and 
took the town, and gave free scope to their bar- 
barous feelings and dark passions. The king of 
Hungary collected a force to punish the invaders, 
but Peter managed to escape with all his hetero- 
geneous army of two hundred thousand souls. 
They marched on quietly, and passed Nissa, 
where the Duke of Bulgaria had fortified himself 
in expectation of an attack from the crusaders. 
But some stragglers having had a quarrel with 
Bulgarian merchants, set fire to some mills. This 
exasperated the people, and a large force sallied 
out of the city, destroyed great numbers of the 
crusaders, and captured a vast amount of their 
women and children and baggage. Peter at once 
turned back, and by mild measures, effected a 
reconciliation, and again set forward. But a 
thousand unruly men, thinking they saw an op- 
portunity to take the town, attacked it. This 
supposed breach of faith on the part of Peter, en- 
raged the duke and his people, and a general 
battleensued. The crusaders were destroyed or 
dispersed in all directions, and Peter was obliged 
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to flee alone to the mountains for refuge. After 
wandering for a long time, worn and dishearten- 
ed, he met upon the crest of one of the ranges 
of the Balkin a few of his best knights, with about 
five hundred men. Horns were sounded in all 
directions, and other means employed to collect 
. and at sunset about seven thousand 
were again under the command of the hermit. 
With these he started for Constantinople, and on | 


the refugees 


his way, other bands, remnants of his late army, 
joined him. At Philipopoli he met deputies from | 
Alexius, the emperor of Constantinople, and the | 
eloquence with which Peter addressed the peo- | 
ple, called forth their most generous sympathies, 
and ample supplies of provisions and clothing 
were afforded the crusaders. 

But the wild spirit of misrule, kept alive by the 
grovelling passions which moved the great ma- 
jority of this motley host, could not long be kept 
quiet in inaction, and they had not long been the 
beneficiaries of the kindness of the emperor, be- 
fore their unparalleled lusts broke down every 
barrier of gratitude and good feeling, and they 
commenced depredations upon their generous 
friends. ‘They set fire to public buildings, pros- 
trated palaces and fanes, stripped the lead from 
church roofs and sold it to the “Greeks, from 
whom they had stolen it, and in many instances 
sacrificed the lives of those who offered resist- 
ance to their outrages. 

Alarmed and incensed by such ungrateful con- 
duct, the emperor, Alexius, at once formed a pre- 
tence for their removal from his dominions. He 
supplied them with arms and provisions, and as 
speedily as possible hurried them across the Bos- 
phorus. Walter, with his Frenchmen, tarried 
upon the shore, waiting for reinforcements, but 
the Lombards and Italians; whom he met at 
Constantinople, pushed forward to Xerigord un- 
der a leader called Rinaldo. Disgusted with the 
barbarous atrocities committed by the crusaders, 
Peter in despair returned to Constantinople. The 
fortress of Xerigord fell into the possession of the 
host of Rinaldo, but being illy supplied with wa- 
ter, and surrounded by a foe, they were soon 
obliged to think of surrendering. Hearing of their 
situation, Walter hurried to the rescue, which he 
effected, and all marched onward toward Nice. 
Before reaching it they were attacked by the 
Turks. Walter was killed, and not above three 
thousand Christians made good their escape to 
Civitot, where they were soon besieged. Peter, 
hearing of these disasters, fell upon his knees be- 
fore the emperor and implored his aid in rescu- 
ing the few remaining crusaders. His prayer was 
granted, and Alexius brought them safely to Con- 
stantinople. He at once purchased their arms, 
and advised their immediate return home. Thus 
ended the expedition of Peter the Hermit. The 
immense crowds of men, women, and children 


that followed and immediately succeeded him, 
were composed for the most part of the baser 
sort, and their crimes have scarcely a parallel in 
the records of infamy. It is said that men and 
women and even children lived in a state of pro- 
miscuous debauchery. Plunder marked their 
course, and inspired with a demoniac zeal for the 
cause in which they were engaged, they made an 
indiscriminate massacre of all the Jews they met, 
because their nation crucified the Savior! Such 
was their conduct during the whole route 
from the western confines of Hungary till they 
reached Constantinople. In Hungary they met 
with dreadful slaughter, and on one occasion it is 
said that the Danube was covered with their bod- 
ies. But Europe by these means was purified, and 
the nations breathed freer after disgorging such 
a mass of unwholesome dregs. 

But while such masses of the lower order of 
the people were flowing eastward, several prin- 
ces and knights were preparing the chivalry of 
Europe to take the field, and six of the “ bravest 
of the brave” were chosen leaders. These were 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Hugh count of Vermandois, 
and brother of the king of France, Robert duke of 
Normandy, brother of William Rufus of England, 
Robert count of Flanders, Boemond prince of 
Tarentum, and Raimond count of Toulouse. 
These conducted six separate armies, but all 
formed in conjunction in Bythnia. 

Godfrey of Bouillon was the chief leader, and 
he is represented by all contemporary writers, as 
a man almost faultless, learned, brave and heroic. 
The multitude that followed him were orderly 
and well-disciplined. Barons and knights were 
numerous in his train. He took the route that 
Peter’s rabble did, and on entering Hungary he 
saw with horror immense numbers of the bodies 
of the former crusaders, lying unburied. He at 
at once investigated the matter—corresponded in 
a firm tone with Carloman the king—and becom- 
ing satisfied that the massacre was just, they 
parted in friendship, and Godfrey and his train 
passed peaceably on to Philipopoli, where he met 
deputies from Alexius. In the meanwhile, Hugh, 
the brother of the French king, had led other 
larger bodies of crusaders to the same point, by 
the way of Italy, but the emperor, who the sequel 
proved to be possessed of a base spirit, treated 
him most shamefully. He sent deputies to Hugh 
with professions of the greatest friendship, and 
having lulled all fears, he succeeded in carrying 
him and his knightly train as prisoners to the 
capital. Godfrey heard of this baseness, and im- 
mediately sent a message to the emperor, de- 
manding the immediate release of Hugh and his 
knights. He then marched his army to Adriano- 
ple, where he met deputies from the emperor, 
bringing a refusal of their release. Godfrey at 
once gave the country up to pillage, and the em- 
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peror speedily released the prisoners, who gallop- 
ed out of the city unmolested, to meet their de- 
It is supposed that the de- 
sign of the emperor in arresting Hugh, was to 
gain an act of homage from him, and by such a 
precedent, establish a rule for all future leaders. 

Foiled in this attempt, Alexius employed all his 
art in wringing an act of homage from the great 
leader himself. Bands of plunderers annoyed his 
encampment, but were several times expelled, and 
he at length found out that the emperor was 
treacherous in the extreme. Giving way at last 
to his anger, Godfrey ravaged the country with 
fire and sword in the vicinity of Constantinople, 
for six successive days. Alexius came to terms, 
and became the knight’s obsequious friend. He 
called Godfrey his son, clothed him with the roy- 
al purple robes, and virtually placed the empire 
at his disposal. At length the knight gave the 
emperor his hand, according to feudal forms, and 
declared himself his liegeman. Soon after, God- 
frey and Hugh with their armies crossed the 
Hellespont into Asia. 

About this time Boemond prince of Tarentum, 
and Tancred his kinsman, who is represented as 
one of the noblest of all the knights in the armies 
of the crusades, set out from Italy with a host of 
Italian and Norman nobles, and entered the do- 
minions of Alexius by the way of Epirus. They 
were much annoyed by bands of Greek plunder- 
ers, but after several skirmishes, they reached, 
without much loss, Adrianople. Thither the em- 
peror sent deputies, promising every protection, 
and requesting the presence of Boemond alone at 
his court. The prince at first refused, but finally 
consented, and in consequence of the bestowment 
upon him of immense treasures and domains, 
Boemond at length agreed to do homage to 
the emperor. This degradation to which Hugh 
submitted for his liberty, and Godfrey for peace, 
was done by Boemond for gain, and much was 
the noble Tancred grieved at the disgrace. He 
immediately marched his forces toward Constan- 
tinople as if with the intention of following the 
humiliating example of his kinsman, but he sud- 
denly crossed the Hellespont, and joined Godfrey 
upon the Asiatic shore. 


liverer on the plains. 


Alexius was enraged, 
and endeavored, but without success, to bring him 
back. 

While Alexius was planning means to gain the 
homage of Tancred, Raimond count of Toulouse, 
appeared with a host of the bravest of the chiv- 
alry of southern Europe. Himself proud, he at 
once rejected the demands of the emperor, and 
after sometime spent in trying to subdue his lofty 
spirit, Alexius changed his course of conduct, and 
became his warm friend. Raimond stayed for 
sometime at his court, indulging in its pleasures, 
but on the marching of Godfrey with the great 
body of the crusaders toward Nice, the Turkish 
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capital, he crossed the Hellespont and joined 
the main army. Raimond had scarcely departed, 
before Robert of Normandy with a host of Nor- 
man knights, appeared under the walls of Con- 
stantinople. He was a brave soldier, but indolent 
and indifferent, and when Alexius demanded hom- 
age from him, and told him that Godfrey, and 
Hugh, and Boemond had done the same, “ We 
are not greater than they,” said he, was submis- 
sive, and passed on over the Hellespont, loaded 
with presents of money and provisions. This was 
the last of the terrible hosts that came into the 
capital of the eastern empire in such rapid suc- 
cession, and Alexius felt greatly relieved when he 
saw the last crusader well out of his dominions. 
The whole body of the crusaders having cross- 
ed the Hellespont, were joined by Peter the Her- 
mit, with a few of his former followers, and all 
set out for Nice. On their approach, the Sultan 
Soliman left the imperial city with a body of men, 
and rode through the country in all directions, 
making levies to attack the crusaders from with- 
out at the same time that they should be attack- 
ed by the besieged from within. The Christians 
surrounded the city, in number nearly six hundred 
thousand, two hundred thousand of whom were 
mounted knights. The city was situated in the 
centre of a vast plain, and the splendid appear- 
ance of the crusaders is thus described by an ele- 
gant writer: “ The glittermg arms of the knights, 
their painted shields and fluttering pennons ; the 
embroidered banners of the barons, their splendid 
coats-of-arms and magnificent mantles; the gor- 
geous robes of the Latin priests, who were pres- 
ent in immense numbers, and the animated multi- 
tude of bowmen and foot-soldiers, mingled with 
thousands of that most beautiful of beasts, the 
horse, all spread out in the unclouded brightness 
of an Asiatic sky, formed as shining and extraor- 


A 


dinary scene as the eye could look upon.” 

The Sultan collected a large force in the mount- 
ains that overlooked the plain and city, and sent 
down messengers to confer with the garrison 
within the walls. These messengers fell into the 
hands of the crusaders, and the plans of the Sul- 
tan were at once known. The siege was com- 
menced with battering-rams, catapulte, &c., and 
though attacked by the Turks from without, yet 
the crusaders continued the siege with great 
courage and spirit. After besieging the city for 
five weeks, the Christians perceived that the 
Turks received supplies into the city by means of 
the lake Ascanius, whose waters flowed up to the 
wall of the fortress. Vessels were immediately 
procured from Constantinople, and being dragged 
over a narrow neck of land, served to complete 
the absolute blockade of the city, and the Turks 
gave up in despair. In the meanwhile, the perfid- 
ious Alexius, by the means of this water commu- 
nication, had intercourse with the Turks, and by 
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means of great presents, effected a treaty by 
which Nice was surrendered to him. What was 
the astonishment of the crusaders in beholding, 
just at the moment of their victory well earned, 
the standard of the emperor unfolded upon the 
walls of the city, and a body of Greek troops in 
possession thereof! The wife and children of the 
Sultan had fallen into the hands of the crusaders, 
and they were exchanged for some of the soldiers 
who were taken prisoners from Walter the Pen- 
niless. 

The Christian party did not linger long about 
Nice, but pressed forward toward Jerusalem. In 
their march the different bodies became some- 
what divided, yet kept approximate to each other. 
The city having fallen, Soliman with his two hun- 
dred thousand steel-clad warriors, hung around 
the progressing armies of the cross, and on the 
third day, just as Boemond and Robert, who were 
together, commenced their march from a fertile 
valley where they had encamped, the Turks ap- 
peared in immense numbers upon distant mount- 
ains. Like a swollen torrent they poured down 
upon the plain, and attacked the crusaders with 
the greatest fury. As they approached, two hun- 
dred thousand arrows blackened the air, and fell 
with deadly effect among the soldiers of the cross. 
The European chivalry acted bravely, but over- 
powering numbers pressed upon them with sub- 
duing force. Many of the bravest knights fell, 
and ere the crusaders had time to recover from 
the first shock, the camp of Boemond was attack- 
ed in the rear, and the blood of the old, the wo- 
men and the infirm flowed freely. Robert, seeing 
Boemond flying, cried out, “Normandy! Nor- 
mandy! Whither fly you, Boemond! your Apulia 
is afar! Where go you, Tancred! your Otran- 
to is not near you! Turn! turn upon the en- 
emy! God wills it! God wills it!” Seizing his 
banner, he charged furiously upon the Turks, 
drove them back, and Boemond turned toward 
the camp. 

But for many hours the Turks continued their 
attacks, till at last the Christians were about 
yielding, when a cloud of dust at a distance at- 
tracted their attention, and they saw with joy the 
red banners of the cross fluttering in the breeze. 
The chivalry of Western Europe under Godfrey 
and Hugh came spurring on to the battle, and afar 
off their animating ery of “Ged wills it! God 
wills it!” was heard by the Christians, and in- 
spired them with new courage. The Turks were 
repulsed, their camp and immense booty captured, 
with all the Christian prisoners. The crusaders 
left about four thousand of their own, and nearly 
fifteen thousand of the Turkish soldiers dead upon 
the field, and pressed on toward Antiochetta. For 
some distance the Turks went before them, rav- 
aging the country, and famine destroyed more 
than the sword. At length they reached Antio- 


chetta, where plenty abounded, and there they 
determined to rest and recruit. 

After remaining some time at this city, during 
which period ‘several detachments had made short 
and successful expeditions, the whole body set 
out for Antioch. This city they besieged, and 
from the time that they left it till they appeared 
before the walls of Jerusalem, the whole history 
of their progress is made up of victories and de- 
feats, famines, pestilences, seditions, desertions, 
cowardice and bravery. Had they acknowledged 
but one leader, and him implicitly obeyed, they 
would far sooner, ang with much less loss, have 
|reached and captured the holy city ; and perhaps 
at this day, had a proper spirit governed the Jead- 
| ers of the crusaders, the banner of the cross might 
have floated triumphantly over the land of Pales- 
tine, where that of the crescent is unfurled. 

Only about sixty thousand of that immense 
host that besieged Nice remained when they ap- 
proached Jerusalem. The first intimation of their 
near approach, was a deputation from Bethlehem, 
the birth-place of the Savior! All hearts. were 
suddenly warmed with glowing enthusiasm, and 
amid the darkness of night, thousands pressed 
forward on foot toward Jerusalem. The first ray 
of morning greeted their glad eyes with a pros- 
pect of the holy city, the goal to which for many 
months they had been pressing through every toil 
land danger. ‘ The name,” says Albert of Aix, 
‘“‘ was echoed by a thousand tongues—Jerusalem ! 
Jeyusalem! Some shouted to the sky ; some knelt 
and prayed; some wept in silence; and some 
cast themselves down and kissed the blessed 
earth.” ‘All had much ado,” says another old 
writer, ‘to manage so great a gladness.” 

The city was immediately surrounded, and a 
vigorous attack commenced. The siege contin- 
ued many days, and the Turks having filled up 
all the wells in the vicinity, many of the Chris- 
tians died of thirst. Engines were prepared, af- 
ter a brief cessation of the assault, and when 
completed, the attack was renewed with increas- 
ed ardor. Suddenly a soldier appeared upon 
mount Olivet, waving on the crusaders to follow. 
None knew how he came there, and this appa- 
rition gave almost supernal strength to the Chris- 
tian warriors. A tower on which Godfrey was, 
was rolled up to the walls, and he, followed by 
several other brave knights, sprang upon the ram- 
parts, and amid the shouts of the besiegers, un- 
furled the banner of the cross. Tancred and Rob- 
ert burst in one of the gates, and at the same time 
Raimond forced his way into the city in another 
quarter. A general massacre ensued, the streets 
were filled with the dead bodies, and the couris 
of the mosque of Omar, whither thousands of the 
Turks had fled, were deluged with the blood of 
the infidels, and the great aim of one of the most 

|extraordinary movements which the world ever 
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saw, was accomplished, and Jerusalem and the holy 
Sepulchre passed into the hands of Christians. Af- 
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city, the’ lead@rs and their follewers threw off 
their armor, and in the garb of meek penitents, 
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ter securing the spoils, and well garrisoning the | prostrated themselves before the holy Sepulchre 
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Holy Sepulchre.* 


Having conquered by vast toil the holy city, 
the next thing to be done was to devise and exe- 
cute means to retain it. It was necessary to es- 
tablish a civil government, to create a new king- 
dom. The leaders met in council to elect aking, 
and after a brief sitting, Godfrey of Bouillon, duke 
of Lorraine, was unanimously chosen. 

Other crusades were undertaken when the 
sceptre of Jerusalem afterward departed from the 
Christians, but our limits will not permit a further 
detail. To us, who enjoy all the blessings arising 
from the influence of a gospel whose very con- 
stituent principle is peace, the crusades appear 
of doubtful propriety, and we can hardly recon- 
cile the bearing of arms by the ambassadors of 
Christ, and the enormities committed by those 
who bore the sign of the cross, with our ideas of 
the mildness and winning graces of the pure gos- 
pel of our great Head. Yet we must consider this 
as a mighty movement of nations just emerging 





from the night of ages that had long brooded over 
Europe, and impelled by a controlling and fiery 
spirit which the greatest intelligence and the 
soundest judgment could scarcely curb. 





* The Holy Sepulchre, a representation of which is given in 
the above engraving, is contained in a church at Jerusalem, 
bearing the same name. It is said, (though a few have ques- 
tioned the truth of the assertion,) that the precincts of the 
church includes the sight of Calvary and of the Sepulchre 
where the Savior was laid. From the days of Constantine till 
the present, Christians of all countries have agreed that such 
is the case, and at this remote period no proof, pro. nor con. 
can be adduced. Nor is it important. 

The erection of this church dates as far back as Constantine, 
during whose reign it was probably built. About three hundred 
years after, Khosroes II. of Persia demolished this church, but 
Modestus, bishop of Jerusalem, rebuilt it. It was again ravaged 
by the calif of Egypt about 1009, but, as some assert, was 
rebuilt by that prince’s mother, who was a Christian. About 
thirty years ago it was destroyed by fire, but was again re- 
stored. Chauteaubriand gives the following description of the 
church and the sepulchre :— 
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COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following table exhibits the relative im- 
portance of our trade during the year 1838, with 
the following countries :— 

Imports from Exports to 
Great Britain and de- 


pendancies, $49,051,181 $58,843,392 
France and dependan- 
cies, 18,087,159 16,252,413 


Spain and dependancies, 15,971,394 7,684,006 
Netherlands and depend- 


ancies, 2,436,166 3,772,206 
China, 4,764,536 1,698,433 
Mexico, 3,500,709 2,164,097 
Texas, 165,718 1,247,880 


With the same countries (omitting Texas) our 
trade was as follows, in 1836 :— 
Imports from Exports to 
Great Britain and de- 


pendancies, $86,022,915 $64,487,550 
France and dependan- 
cies, 37,036,235 21,441,200 


Spain and dependancies, 19,345,699 8,081,668 
Netherlands and depend- 


ancies, 3,861,514 4,799,157 
China, 7,324,816 1,191,264 
Mexico, 5,615,819 6,041,635 


In 1826, our imports from Great Britain were 
nearly thirty-seven millions less than in 1838, and 
from France nineteen millions. 

In 1836, the commercial balance was, as exhib- 
ited by the customhouse books, nearly twenty- 
two millions in favor of Great Britain. In 1838, 
the balance is nearly ten millions in favor of the 
United States. 

In 1836, the balance in favor of France was 
nearly sixteen millions. In 1838, it was less than 
two millions. 

The following exhibits the total value of the 
imports and exports of the states which were 
most deeply engaged in the foreign trade during 
the year 1838 :— 

Imports into Exports from 
$13,300,925 $9,104,862 

68,453,206 23,008,471 


Massachusetts 
New York, 


Pennsylvania, 9,320,731 3,477,151 
Maryland, 5,701,869 4,524,575 
Virginia, 577,142 3,986,228 


‘‘This church is in the form of a cross; the chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre constituting, in fact, the nave of the edifice. It 
is circular, like the Pantheon at Rome, and is lighted only by 
a dome, beneath which is the sepulchre. Sixteen marble col- 
umns adorn the circumference of this rotunda, and they are 
connected by seventeen arches, and support an upper gallery, 
likewise composed of sixteen columns and seventeen arches, of 
smaller dimensions than those of the lower range. Niches, 
corresponding with the arches, appear above the frieze of the 
second gallery, and the dome springs from the arch of these 
niches. The latter were formerly decorated with mosaics, 
representing the emperor Constantine, Helena his mother, and 
three other portraits unknown. These details will be under- 
stood by the help of the engraving, which exhibits, with the 
sepulchre itself, enough of the rotunda to show its arrangement 
and appearance. ‘The sepulchre stands in the centre, immedi- 
ately under the dome. This monument, as it stood before the 
fire, is mentioned by Dr. Clarke, as “a dusty fabric, like a huge 
pepperbox.”’ Later travellers describe it as ‘* a superb mauso- 
leum”’ (Jolliffe) ; so we may infer that this part, at least, has 
gained by the restoration which the fire rendered necessary. 
The reader can however judge from the engraving, which ren- 
ders a written description of the exterior s»perfivous, 


Imports into Exports from 
South Carolina, 2,388,791 11,042,070 
Georgia, 776,663 8,803,839 
Alabama, 524,548 9,688,244 


Louisiana, 9,496,803 31,502,248 
In that memorable year, 1836, the foreign trade 

of these states was as follows :— 
Imports into Exports from 


Massachusetts, $25,681,462 $10,380,346 
New York, 118,253,416 28,920,638 
Pennsylvania, 15,068,233 3,971,555 
Maryland, 7,131,867 3,675,475 
Virginia, 1,106,814 6,192,040 
South Carolina, 2,801,361 13,684,376 
Georgia, 573,222 10,722,200 
Alabama, 651,618 11,184,166 
Louisiana, 15,117,989 37,179,828 


The various facts here stated abound in in- 
struction to both the merchant and the states- 
man. Globe. 


MANUFACTURE OF TAR. 


Tar is another article of manufacture. The 
machinery of the world could scarcely go on 
without tar; yet we seldom think of inquiring 
how it is made. Fir-trees, ( pinus silvestris,) which 
are stunted, or, from situation not adapted for 
the sawmill, are peeled of the bark a fathom or 
two upthe stem. This is done by degrees, so 
that the tree should not decay and dry up at 
once, but for five or six years should remain in a 
vegetating state, alive, but not growing. ‘The sap 
thus checked, makes the wood rich in tar; and 
at the end of six years, the tree is cut down, and 
is found converted almost entirely into the sub- 
stance from which tar is distilled. ‘The roots, 
rotten stubs, and scorched trunks of trees felled 
for clearing land, are all used for making tar. In 
the burning or distilling, the state of the weather, 
rain or wind, in packing the kiln, will make a 
difference of fifteen or twenty per cent. in the 
product of tar. The labor of transporting the tar 
out of the forest to the river-side is very great. 
The barrels containing the tar are always very 
thick and strong, because, on the way to market, 
they have often to be committed to the stream to 
carry them down the rapids and waterfalls. 

Laing’s Tour in Sweden. 


Upon the raised platform of white marble, with a parapet of 
the same, is a block of polished marble, about a foot and a half 
square, on which the angel is supposed to have sat when he 
spoke to the two Marys. The entrance from hence to the 
sepulchre itself is narrow and low—perhaps that no one may 
enter but in a posture reverently bent. The interior dimensions 
by no means correspond to the exterior. It is a small closet, 


{rather more than six feet square by eight in height. Half its 


breadth, and about the whole of its length, are occupied by the 
sarcophagus, which is an oblong block of stone, on which it is 
said that the body of Christ was laid. It is encased in bluish- 
white marble, to protect it from,the too-zealous pilgrims, who 
might break off fragments for relics. For the same reason the 
interior of the cave is lined with slabs of that beautiful breccia 
commonly called Verde antique marble; and it is also hung 
with silk, of the colar of the firmament. ‘The sarcophagus “ is 
strewed with flowers and bedewed with rose-water, and over it 
are suspended four-and-forty lamps, which are ever burning. 
The greater part of these are of silver, richly chased ; a few are 
of gold, and were furnished by the different sects who divided 
the possessions of the church.” So says Jolliffe; but Dr. Rich- 
ardson says, ‘“‘ There are seven silver lamps constantly buraing 
over it, the gifts of different potentates.” 
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MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. | 


(Continued from page 113.) 





WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


WE will conclude our notice of musical instru- 
ments by a description of those which are opera- 
ted upon by air, the effect being produced by a 
vibration of a column of air passing through a 
tube. These instruments are of two kinds; one 
operated upon by atmospheric air, the other by 
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organ, appollocon and accordeon. The latter kind 
embraces the trumpet, cornet, horn, clarion, clari- 
onet, bagpipe, flagelet, fife, flute, hautboy or oboe, 
sackbut, serpent and trombone. 

The earliest wind instruments of which history 
furnishes a record, is the trumpet, horn or cornet, 
(all similar,) if we except the organ of Jubal, or 
the Pandean pipe, mentioned in a former number. 
In the law of Moses for the regulation of the ser- 
vice of the temple trumpets and horns are the 
only instruments mentioned, and these are found 


vital air. Of the former kind, we have only the | upon many of the earlier Greek monuments. 





a, Trumpet or funeral Pipe, from an ancient tomb at Troy ; 
b, smaller of the same kind, from Herculaneum. 


Upon the triumphal arch of Titus at Rome, are 
represented the trumpets used in the temple at 
the time that general besieged and destroyed Je- 
rusalem. A majority of them were long, straight 
tubes, with a flaring end, much after the form of 
those in use at the present day. Such, as well as 
the curved ones, also appear in Egyptian paint- 
ings and and sculptures. Rossilini in his “ Histo- 
ry of Music,” gives an account of a 
painting in an Egyptian tomb, repre- 
senting a battle-piece, in which a trum- 
peter, with two instruments, is conspic- 
uously seen; and, compared with the 
trumpeter’s stature, appear to be about 
eighteen inches in length. Although 
classed under the head of musical in- 
struments, yet it is probable that the 
trumpet was used anciently only for 
religious or military purposes general- 





Ancient Trum- |v ; although we have reason to believe 
pet—from Cal- 

— that the trumpet and cornet formed a 
part of the choir of the temple service in the time 
of David. In the note to the sixth verse of the 
ninety-eighth Psalm, in the Pictorial Bible, we 
have an interesting description of the use of the 
trumpets in the temple. They were sounded ex- 


clusively by the priests, who stood apart and op- 





Ancient Cornets—a, from Herculaneum ; 4, from Calmet. 





Levitical Trumpeter. 
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posite to the Levitical choir, on the other side of 
the altar. They did not join in the concert, but 
sounded at certain intervals. They first gave a 
long, plain blast, then a blast with quavers, and 
lastly, a long, plain one again. This sounding, 
which is now practised upon military fields, is 
named by moderns /arantatara, and expresses the | 
sound asnearly as possible. The trumpet sounded 
this ¢arantatara in the morning, to call the priests | 
together; then again at sacrifice, and again at 
stated times—never less than seven, nor more | 
than sixteen times during the day. The forego-| 
ing cut represents the supposed appearance of a, 
Levitical trumpeter with a curved instrument. 

Flutes, or such instruments as are of the pipe | 








Double Flutes. Roman. 


Sometimes the player used two instruments at 
a time, and was called a double flute-player. They 
were connected or detached, according to the 
fancy of the performer. Among the ancients, the 
performer sometimes had a bandage of linen over 
his mouth, to prevent the breath from escaping 
from the sides. Sometimes the bandage was made 
of leather. The may (in the hands of the above 
sitting figure) is a very simple instrument, and 
much used among the Mahometans of the pres- 
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kind, 4vere used by the Chaldeans and Babyloni- 
ans. ‘They are mentioned under a variety of 
names by ancient writers, yet the descriptions so 
well correspond, that it is difficult to mistake the 
kind of instrument intended. They were cylin- 
drical tubes, sometimes of an equal diameter 
throughout, but oftener of atapering form. These 
flutes were always blown at the ends, never trans- 
versely, as the flutes of moderns are. They re- 
sembled the flagelet more than our flutes, having 
a mouthpiece, and wanting keys. The holes va- 
ried in number ; and the material of which they 
were formed was doubtless at first simply a reed, 
but consisted finally of wood, ivory, bone and 
metal. 





Double Flutes. Greek. 





Double Flute Players. 


ent day. It very much resembles the pipe of the 
ancients, and produces a pleasing sound. 

The bagpipe is an instrument which was very 
-anciently used by all the northern nations of Eu- 
rope. It consists of a leathern bag for collecting 
and dispensing wind, and its sounds are produced 
by pressing the bag under the arm, and forcing 
the wind so collected through three pipes. The 
bagpipe is now considerably used in Scotland. 
The orientals also make use of this instrument, 














The Bagpipe. 


which they construct in an extremely simple 
manner. They take a goat-skin, usually with the 
hair on, and form it into precisely the same shape 
as the bottles of the water-carriers. The pipes 
are made of reeds, terminating in the curved tips 
of cattle’s horns. 


The flutes in use among Europe- 
ans and ourselves are more complica- 
ted in their construction than were 
those of the ancients. Their sounds 
approach nearer that of the human 
voice than any other instrument, 
and hence as-an accompaniment their 
melody is the most dulcet and pleas- 
ing. The annexed wood-cut repre- 
sents a flute improved by a Scotch- 
man named M‘Gregor, whose tones 
bear a perfect harmonic relation to 
each other. The object of the im- 
provement is to give the means of 
tuning the instrument perfectly: to ef- 
fect this, it is made to draw out equal- 
ly at all the several joints. By this 
«| means, the several spaces between the 
) |) holes will have the same relative pro- 
portion to the whole tube. The flute 
is made in four lengths, A, B, C, D, 
connected by joints. The mouth-hole, 
a, is in the length A, and the extreme 
end is shut up by a cork, E, rendered 
adjustible by means of a screw, re- 
ceived into an ivory cap,F. By turn- 
ing this cap, or nut, the cork is moved; 4 is a 
small pin, projecting from the end of the cork, 
containing an index to mark how far the screw is 
to be moved to tune the instrument to any re- 
quired pitch. The fittings are thin pieces of 
metal, and hence the joints do not swell by 
moisture, or need the winding of thread around 
them. 

The other wind instruments which we have 
named, except the appollocon and accordeon, are 
all of the pipe kind, and bear a near relation to 
each other in the principle of producing musical 
sounds, viz., the vibration of a column of air pas- 
sing through a tube ; and the majority of these are 
ot. VII.—19 
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so familiar to the eye and ear of most readers, 
that we deem a description here unnecessary. 

To give a history of the progress of musical 
science, is more than our time or limits well ad- 
mits of ; and we will conclude this article by a 
rapid glance at the subject. Musical instruments 
having been found in the tombs of the Theban 
kings, of a date as early as the reign of Osyman- 
dyas, two thousand years before Christ, we are 
constrained to believe that music as a science was 
understood at that early age. From the Egyp- 
tians the Greeks and Hebrews undoubtedly learn- 
ed the science; and, according to the mytholo- 
gical tradition of the former, they received the 
art from Lydia, where Amphion learned it, and 
from the Arcadian shepherds, who played upon 
the pipe, flute and cithern. The songs of the 
ancient Greeks were musical recitations accom- 
panied by instruments ; yet we have no account 
of music having been studied as a science until 
about six hundred years before Christ. It is said 
that Lasus, a Peloponnesian, who was the pupil 
of Pindar, wrote a treatise on music about five 
hundred and fifty years before Christ. Pythago- 
ras attempted a mathematical analysis of tones, 
and it is said, that he added the eighth chord to 
the harp. In the times of Pericles and Socrates, 
Damon is mentioned as a distinguished teacher 
of music. Plato and Aristotle considered music 
a useful study. In the time of Alexander the 
Great, a pupil of Aristotle was a celebrated teacher 
of music. He wrote several treatises on the sub- 
ject. 

Euclid, two hundred and seventy-seven years 
before Christ, treated upon the mathematical doc- 
trine of sounds, which led to important improve- 
ments in musical instruments. The Romans re- 
ceived their knowledge of the science from the 
Etruscans, and stringed instruments were intro- 
duced into Rome about one hundred and eighty- 
six years before Christ. Their warlike character 
led them to cultivate martial music more than 
any other. On their stages their songs were ac- 
companied by flutes. First a prelude or overture, 
and then the actors commenced. Under Nero 
music was cultivated as a luxury, and after his 
death five hundred singers were dismissed ; and 
with the decline of the empire the science of 
music was neglected in Europe. 

About the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, the /yrical drama, answering in some 
respects to the opera at present, was invented ; 
and a musical tragedy was spoken of as having 
been performed at Rome in 1480. In 1555, a 
pastoral drama was set to music for the court of 
France, and in 1574 an opera was performed at 
Venice for the reception of Henry III., on his re- 
turn from Poland to take possession of the crown 
of France. From that time till the present, con- 
stant improvements in the lyrical drama were 
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made, until now, the opera is the most pleasing of 
all the dramatic representations. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
madigrals were invented. These were spirited 
airs of gn eccentric character, to which short 
amatory verses, called madigrals, were set. 

The gamut was invented by a Benedictine 
monk, named Guy d’4retinus, about the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, under the 
following circumstances: While singing the first 
strophe of the hymn to St. John, he noticed the 
syllable now used by many composers, for de- 
signating various notes, thus—wt, re, mi, fa, sol 
la, The following is the strophe alluded to :— 

Ut, queant laxis Resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum Famuli tuorum 
Solve polluti Labii reatum, 

Improvements have been made upon the origi- 
nal scale of Guy. 

The organ was first introduced into France 
in 757, and soon became universally used in 
the churches of western Europe. The intro- 
duction of time, and the dividing of music into 
bars, did not occur till about the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. The concerto was 
invented by Torrelli, and employed at first only 
five instruments. The solo was used in chanting 
in the Roman church at a very early period. 

From the first revival of the art in Europe, the 
greatest composers have directed their powers to 
the construction of sacred melodies, and indeed 
it would seem that such themes were alone ade- 
quate to a full exercise of refined musical pow- 
ers. Of the great modern composers, Mozart was 
less confined to this species of composition. His 
secular airs have given hima fame that will flour- 
ish in all the greenness of youth as long as such 

melodies are esteemed, while the sublime sacred 
oratorios and anthems of Handel, Haydn, Beetho- 
ven, Pleyel and others, will thrill the bosoms of 
millions yet unborn with the most elevated of in- 
tellectual emotions. They form the splendid 
mausoleums wherein these great composers lie 
embalmed, which will defy the destroying finger 
of decay so long as there isa chord in the human 
soul that may be made to vibrate at the inspired 
touch of the muse of poetry. 


{From the United States Magazine and Democratic Review.] 


OLD IRONSIDES ON A LEE-SHORE, 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


ir was at the close of a stormy day in the year 
1835, when the gallant frigate Constitution, under 
the command of | Captain Elliott—havi ing on board 
the late Edward Livingston, late Minister at the 
Court of France, and his family, and manned by 
nearly five hundred souls—drew near to “the 
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chops” of the English Channel]. For fonr days 
she had been beating down from Plymouth, and 
on the fifth, at evening, she made her last tack 
from the French coast. 

The watch was set at eight P. M. aptain 
came on deck soon after, and having ascertained 
the bearing of Scilly, gave orders to keep the ship 
“full and by,’ remarking at the same time to the 
officer of the deck, that he might make the light 
on the lee-beam, but, he stated, he thought it 
more than probable that he would pass it without 
seeing it. He then “turned in,” as did most of 
the idlers, and the starboard watch. 

At a quarter past nine, P. M., the ship headed 
west by compass, when the call of “ Light O!” 
was heard from the foretopsail-yard. 

“Where away 2” asked the officer of the deck. 

“Three points on the lee bow,” replied the 
lookout-man ; which the unprofessional reader 
will readily understand to mean very nearly 
straight ahead. At this moment, the captain 
appeared and took the trumpet. 

** Call all hands,” was his immediate order. 

“All hands!” whistled the boatswain, with the 
long shrill summons familiar to the ears of all 
who have ever been on board of a man-of-war. 

“ All hands,” screamed the boatswain’s mates ; 
and ere the last echo died away all but the sick 
were upon deck. 

The ship was staggering through a heavy swell 
from the Bay of Biscay ; the gale, which had been 
blowing several days, had increased to a severity 
that was not to be made light of. The breakers, 
where Sir Cloudesley Shovel and his fleet were 
destroyed in the days of Queen Anne, sang their 
song of death before, and the Dead-Man’s Ledge 
replied in hoarser notes behindus. To go ahead 
seemed to be death, and toattempt to go about 
was sure destruction. 

The first thing that caught the eye of the cap- 
tain was the furled mainsail, which he had ordered 

to be carried throughout the ev ening—the haul- 
ing up of which contrary to the last order that he 
had given on leaving the deck, had caused the ship 
to fall off to leeward two points, and had thus led 
her into a position on “a lee shore,” upon which 
a strong gale was blowing her, in which the chance 
of safety appeared to the stoutest nerves almost 
hopeless. That sole chance consisted in standing 
on, to carry us through the breakers of Scilly, or 
by a close graze along their outer ledge. Was 
this destined to be the end of the gallant old ship, 
consecrated by so many a prayer and blessing 
from the heart of a nation! 

““Why is the mainsail up, when I ordered 
set ?” cried the captain in a tremendous voice. 

‘Finding that she pitched her bows under, I 
took it in under your general order, sir, that the 
officer of the deck should carry sail according to 
his discretion,” replied the lieutenant in com- 
mand. 

“‘Heave the log,” was the prompt command, to 
the master’s mate. The log was thrown. 

“* How fast does she go?” 

“Five knots and a half, sir.” 

“Board the main tack, sir.” 

“She will not bear it,” said the officer of the 
deck. 
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“ Board the main tack,” thundered the captain. 
“Keep her full and by, quartermaster.” 

“Ay! ay, sir!” The tack was boarded. 

“ Haul aft the mainsheet,” shouted the captain, 
and aft it went like the spreading of a sea bird’s 
wing, giving the huge sail to the gale. 

“Give her the lee helm when she goes into the 
sea,” cried the captain. 

“Ay! ay! sir! she has it,” growled out the 
old sea-dog at the binnacle. 

“Right your helm, keep her full and by.” 

“Ay! ay! sir! full and by she is,” was the 
prompt answer from the helm. 

“How fast does she go?” 

“ Eight knots and a half, sir.” 

“ How bears the light ?” 

“Nearly a beam, sir.’” 

“ Keep her away half a point.” 

How fast does she go ?” 
Nine knots, sir.” 

“ Steady, so!” returned the captain.- 

“Steady,” answered the helmsman, and all was 
the silence of the grave upon that crowded deck, 
except the howling of the storm—for a space of 
time that seemed to my imagination almost an 
age. 

“It was a trying hour with us—unless we could 
carry sail so as to go at the rate of nine knots an 
hour, we must of necessity dash upon Scilly, and 
who ever touched those rocks and lived during a 
storm’? The sea ran very high, the rain fell in 
sheets, the sky was one black curtain, illumined 
only by the faint light which was to mark our 
deliverance, or stand a monument of our destrue- 
tion. The wind had got above whistling, it came 
in puffs, that flattened the waves, and made our 
our old frigate settle to her bearings, while every- 
thing on board seemed cracking into pieces. At 
this moment the carpenter reported that the left 
bolt of the weather fore-shroud had drawn. 

‘‘Get on the luffs, and set them all on the 
weather shrouds. Keep her at small helm, quar- 
termaster, and ease her in the sea,” were the or- 
ders of the captain. 

The luffs were soon put upon the weather 
shrouds, which of course relieved the chains and 
channels, but many an anxious eye was turned to- 
ward the remaining bolts, for upon them depend- 
ed the masts, and upon the masts depended the 
safety of the ship—for with one foot of canvass 
less she could not live fifteen minutes. 

Onward plunged the overladen frigate, and at 
every surge she seemed bent upon making the 
deep the sailor’s grave, and her live oak sides, his 
coftin of glory. She had been fitted out at Bos- 
ton when the thermometer was below zero. Her 
shrouds of course therefore slackened at every 
strain, and her unwieldly masts (for she had those 
designed for the frigate Cumberland, a much lar- 
ger ship,) seemed ready to jump out of her. And 
now, while all was apprehension, another bolt 
drew !—and then another!—-until at last, our 
whole stay was placed upon a single bolt less than 
aman’s wrist in circumference. Still the good 
iron clung to the solid wood, and bore us along- 
side the breakers, though in a most fearful prox- 
imity tothem. ‘This thrilling incident has never, 
I believe, been noticed in public, but it is the lite- 
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ral fact—which I make not the slightest attempt 
to embellish. Aswe galloped on—forI can com- 
pare our vessel’s leaping to nothing else—the 
rocks seemed very near us. Dark as was the 
night, the white foam scowled round their black 
heads, while the spray fell over us, and the thun- 
der of the dashing surge sounded like the awful 
knell that the ocean was singing for the victims 
it was eager to ingulf. 

At length the light bore upon our quarter, and 
the broad Atlantic rolled its white caps before us. 
During this time all were silent, each officer and 
man was at his post, and the bearing and counte- 
nance of the captain seemed to give encourage- 
ment to every person onboard. With but a bare 
possibility of saving the ship and those on board, 
he placed his reliance upon his nautical skill and 
courage, and by carrying the mainsail when in 
any other situation it would have been consider- 
ed a suicidal act, he weathered the lee-shore, and 
saved the Constitution. 

The mainsail was now hauled up, by light 
hearts and strong hands, the jib and spanker taken 
in, and from the light of Scilly the gallant vessel, 
under close reefed topsails and main trysails, took 
her departure and danced merrily over the deep 
toward the United States. 

“Pipe down,” said the captain to the first 
lieutenant, “and splice the main-brace.”—“ Pipe 
down,” echoed the first-lieutenant to the boat- 
swain, ‘Pipe down,” whistled the boatswain to 
the crew, and “ pipe down,” it was. 

Soon the “ ak of the Dust” held his levee 
on the main gun-deck, and the weather-beaten 
tars, as they gathered about the grog tub, and 
luxuriated upon a full allowance of Old Rye, for- 
got all their perils and fatigue. 

“How near the rocks did we go,” said I to one 
of the master’s mates the next morning. He 
made no reply, but taking down his chart, showed 
me a pencil-line, between the outside shoal and the 
Lighthouse Island, which must have been a small 
strait for a fisherman to run his smack through 
in good weather by daylight. 

For what is the noble and dear old frigate pre- 
served % 

I went upon deck ; the sea was calm, a gentle 
breeze was swelling our canvass from mainsail to 
royal, the isles of Scilly had sank in the eastern 
waters, and the clouds of the dying storm were 
rolling off in broken masses to the northward and 
westward, like the flying columns of a beaten 
army. 

I have been in many a gale of wind, and have 
passed through scenes of great danger: but nev- 
er, before or since, have | experienced an hour 
so terrific, as that when the Constitution was la- 
boring, with the lives of five hundred men hang- 
ing on a single small iron-bolt to weather Scilly, 
on the night of the eleventh of May, 1835. 


Nore.—During the gale, Mrs. Livingston inquired of the 
captain, if we were not in great danger, to which he replied as 
soon as we had passed Scilly, ‘‘ You are as safe as you would 
be in the aisle of a church.” It is singular that the frigate Bos 
ton, Captain M‘Neal, about the close of the Revolution, esca- 
ped a similar danger while employed in carrying out to France 
Chancellor Livingston, a relative of Edward, and also Minis- 
ter to the Court of St. Cloud. He likewise had his wife on 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
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David with the head of Goliath. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


Or all the monarchs of ancient times, David 
the son of Jesse holds the most conspicuous 
rank, whether considered in the light of a military 
leader, a bright ornament in the galaxy of orien- 
tal writers, (especially in the department of sacred 
and imaginative literature,) or as a pious and de- 
vout servant of the true God. Although his son 
Solomon exceeded him in the splendor of his 
kingdom and household, and demands reverence 
for his wisdom, and admiration for his skill, in 


board, and while the natal was weatheri ng a lee- shore, 
Mrs. Livingston asked the captain—a rough but gallant old 
fire-eater—if they were not in great dé anger; to which he re- 
plied—* You had better, madam, get down upon your knees, 
and pray to your God to forgive you your numerous sins, for if 
we don’t carry by this point, we shall all be in h-Il in five 
minutes.” 
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planning and causing the erection of the great 
Jewish temple of worship, yet in the true excel- 
lence of character which won David his honors 
and fame, the “wise man” was sadly wanting. 
One was but a poor obscure shepherd-boy, the 
other was born to a kingdom ; the one persevered 
in his religious integrity till death, the other, en- 
ervated in body and mind by debauchery, wor- 
shipped false gods ; and while we may derive tem- 
poral profit by the perusal of the wise sayings 
and practical sermons of Solomon, we are eleva- 
ted morally and spiritually to the highest point, 
| by the elowing pathos, fervent piety, and exalted 
devotion which is breathed in every psalm of the 
“ sweet singer of Israel.” 

In reading the history of David, we are struck 
with the similarity of customs among the people 
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of that age, and those of the present who inhabit 
the same section of the world. Persons then as 
now, were raised from the lowest to the highest 
political stations by the caprice of temporal or 
spiritual rulers, and at once received the implicit 
obedience and homage of the whole people. Like 
the kings of Europe previous to the Reformation, 
who bowed to the supremacy of the pope, the 
kings, and preceding them the judges among the 
Jews, were subject to the direction, in a great 
measure, of the prophets and priests, who held an 
intermediate place between the civil and religious 
interests of the people. Thus, when Israel wish- 
ed for a change in government, and demanded a 
king, we find the prophet Samuel anointing Saul, 
and a short time previous to his death, we find 
the same prophet going into the family of a shep- 
herd, and anointing a stripling of fifteen years the 
successor to the reigning monarch. 

This is the first notice we have of David. 
Shortly after, during the violent war that raged 
between the Israelites and their immediate neigh- 
bors, the Philistines, David was sent to the camp 
with some necessaries for his brethren who were 
there. Having been left at home in attendance 
upon the flocks, his brethren addressed him 
harshly, and reproached him with a neglect of 
his trust. Yet he bore their reproaches with pa- 
tience, and lingered about the camp till he saw 
the two armies drawn up in battle array, each 
upon a hill on opposite sides of a valley. Such 
maneeuvres had taken place for several consecu- 
tive days, and several times a giant warrior by 
the name of Goliath, belonging to the Philistine 
army, had come out upon the plain and defied 
any one of the Israelites to meet him in single 
combat.* Young David marked the insolence of 
the mighty champion, and regretted the fear of 
his countrymen whenever he made his appear- 
ance. A secret voice bade him go forth to meet 
the terrible adversary. He openly expressed his 
conviction that the warrior might be vanquished, 
and his words were told to King Saul. The mon- 
arch, anxious to try every experiment to encour- 
age his people and avert the calamity of a defeat, 
sent for the youth and questioned him concerning 
his origin, his prowess and his strength, and the 
meaning of the words he had spoken concerning 
the armed warrior of the enemy. David told the 
king not to fear Goliath, and at once offered to go 
himself, a beardless youth as he was, to meet the 
insolent challenger. Saul replied to this bold 
proposition that he was not able to perform such 
a deed, because of the disparity of the two. But 
the young hero felt a confidence in the arm that 
upheld his, and to convince Saul that he did not 
lack personal courage, he told him how that a lion 
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* We find in Roman history a similar account of two warriors 
from the opposing armies (Romans and Latins) meeting and 
deciding the victory by single combat. 
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and a bear once attacked his flocks, and that he 
smote and slew both, and rescued the lambs they 
had stolen.t He also expressed his conviction 
that Omnipotence would give him strength; and 
Saul at length “put his armor upon him,” and 
with trembling heart bade him go fight the Phil- 
istine. 

David found the armor too cumbrous, and lay- 
ing it aside, he took his shepherd’s staff, the sling 
which he used as a defence against the approach 
of wild beasts, and selected five pebble-stones 
from a brook hard by as ammunition. Thus pro- 
vided, he marched boldly to the plain, where each 
army looked upon his temerity with astonish- 
ment. Seeing an individual approaching from the 
ranks of the Israelites, Goliath went out to meet 
him, but when he came near, and saw that he was 
but a beardless youth, and unarmed, he was 
greatly enraged, for he deemed himself insulted 
and mocked. “ AmIa dog,” cried he to David, 
“that thou comest to me with stones?” And by 
Dagon and his other gods the angry Philistine 
cursed the son of Jesse. He threatened him with 
annihilation, and told him he would give his flesh 
to vultures and wild beasts. But the heart of Da- 
vid quailed not, and he defied him to combat. 
More enraged at this defiance, he strode toward 
the youth to slay him. David prepared his sling 
with a stone, and when at a proper distance, he 
hurled the pebble with unerring aim, which sank 
deep into the forehead of the giant warrior, and 
he fell upon the ground. To make victory cer- 
tain, the brave youth took the mighty sword from 
the warrior’s sheath, and cut off his head. Seeing 
their champion destroyed, the Philistines turned 
and fled, and were pursued by the Israelites with 
great slaughter and the loss of much spoils. 

David took the head of Goliath, and conveyed 
it as a trophy to Jerusalem. The news of his ex- 
ploits went before him, and as he approached the 
imperial city, matrons and maidens went forth 
with tabrets, and dancing, and with joy. They 
strewed flowers in his way, and sang the praises 
of the young hero, saying, “‘ Saul hath slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands.” The 
king hearing these things, became jealous of Da- 
vid’s fame, and fearing that the sceptre might 
depart from him and his family, to the hand of the 
victor, he contrived plans for the young man’s 
destruction, and among others, offered David his 
daughter in marriage, if he would bring as a 
dowry, a trophy of yictory from the Philistines. 





+ This exploit of David is very similar to that of the hero in 
a Bedouinee poem, called “ Antar.” It is thus: Antar, fond 
of solitude, used to delight in attending flocks, and in wander- 
ing about the desert. One day, when the sun poured down his 
hot vertical rays, he climbed up among the cool branches of a 
tree, from whence he could overlook his flock. While there, a 
wolf came out of a thicket, caught a lamb, and dispersed the 
whole flock. Antar pursued him with his staff, killed him, filled 
his scrip with his head and legs, and returned to his pasture. 
¢ This event occurred 1063 years before Christ. 
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The enterprise was so very hazardous, that Saul 
felt confident that David would be slain, and thus 
his wicked designs be accomplished. But the 
same hand that upheld him against the lion and 
the bear, and the champion of the enemy, sustain- 
ed him now, and he returned to Saul with his 
trophy, and claimed and received the hand of his 
beloved in marriage. 

We have thus taken a cursory glance at the 
opening chapter in the history of one of the most 
celebrated men of ancient times, The reader of 
the Bible is familiar with his biography ; and who 
can peruse the events of his life till he was eleva- 
ted to the throne, ten years after his victory over 
Goliath, and not be forcibly struck with the fre- 
quent manifestations of an overruling and special 
Providence? With a few sorrowful exceptions, 
his whole life after his coronation, was one of 
piety and good example, 





FARMER’S DEPARTMENT. 
MANURE, 


WE copy the following information respecting 
the manufacture of compost, from a late number 
of the “ Cheshire Farmer.” It is well worthy the 


attention of farmers who realize the value of 


good manure. 


With regard to making manure, I think there 
is a wonderful negligence among our farmers. 
This is the all-important article, and if I can give 
the least impulse toward arousing the attention 
of farmers more generally to it, my object will be 
attained. 

[ have attached to my hog-houses, yards, say 
twenty-five feet square, with a door to each, that 
the hogs may pass in and out as they will. In 
commencing, after cleaning out the last year’s 
manure, I throw plentifully of straw at the bottom 
and cover it over deep with soil. I then let on 
the hogs, when commences the chymical opera- 
tion of making manure. I calculate to add as 
much as one load of soil, and of horse or yard 
manure or corncob, once a week through the sea- 
son, or any vegetable substance is good for this 
purpose. I will here remark that 1 never made 
manure of this kind too weak ; it is stronger, and 
will show its effect more than long yard manure ; 
I believe almost any quantity might be made in 
this way. I am also confident that hogs supplied 
in this way might make manure which would be 
of more value than the hogs would sell for when 
well fattened, The hogs are more industrious 
than I am, and will work out a great profit if kept 
in employ in this way. I cannot tell how much 
manure they might be made to make in a season, 
but I think twenty-five cartloads to a hog would 
be a low estimate. 


Now if I am right in my estimate, a farmer 
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may make more manure in the summer than in the 
winter, whereas by the old way he does not make 
half as much. The matter in the hog-yard will 
decompose much faster in warm weather than in 
cold, and it is necessary to add soil, &c. the fast- 
er; and to assist the hogs in dry weather, I turn 
a spout from the pump and saturate the whole bed 
with water, which is of great service in warm dry 
weather. Shelled corn occasionally thrown in 
with the soil, will encourage the hogs and pre- 
vent their digging too much in one place. 

Now if these are realities, it is in the power of 
almost every farmer to add hundreds of loads of 
manure to his farm, and I have not the least doubt 
but a mine of wealth is thus within his reach. If 
farmers would attend to this matter, what an im- 
pulse would it give to the agriculture in this sec- 
tion. We should hear no more of the importation 
of foreign grain, to the shame and disgrace of our 
country. 

There are great advantages attendant upon the 
enriching of land. It is a progressive work. The 
facilities and means are constantly increasing. 
Every one knows that animals in flesh are more 
easily kept than those that are not—so it is with 
lands; those that are rich are easily kept so, 
while those that are poor, give a small profit for 
the labor bestowed. 

My richest lands will now give six crops with 
once manuring; whereas, they would but three 
formerly, and less by one third or more. 

I am now practising upon a three-course sys- 
tem, which is, say first with corn on a clover lay, 
well manured with long manure from the yard, 
spread and ploughed under deep, and as soon as 
possible after taken from the yard; then rolled 
down well with a good big roller, which every 
farmer ought to have. 

I steep my seed twenty-four hours in a strong 
brine, with saltpetre added if I have it—if kept 
cold it will not hurt in soaking fifty hours—if 
kept warm, a few hours will be sufficient. The 
change of temperature from a warm steep to a 
cold soil, is the cause of a failure generally. I 
should not recommend a steep at all if it was not 
for the worm and crow, I think it a good antidote 
especially against the wire-worm, The crow will 
take but a few hills. 

I prefer planting close, say three feet by two, 
and a less quantity in the hill, three stalks is a 
plenty, and over four will cause a failure. 

My next crop is oats, sown in April, harrowed 
well, then sown to clover and herds-grass and 
rolled well. I use the southern clover, which for 
me is much the best, both for hay and seed. 

My third crop is clover and herds-grass, as big 

as I want. I apply one bushel of plaster-paris per 
acre, broadcast in the spring. Mow the last of 
June ; add plaster again, half a bushel per acre, 
The second crop for seed or hay as I choose. An 
average crop of seed, one hundred and _ fifty 
pounds, three hundred an extreme crop. 
My fourth crop will be corn again without ma- 
nure. Il add another bushel of plaster broadcast 
in April before ploughing, Steep and plant as 
early as the ground will admit ; the earliest plant- 
ed is generally the best. Add another bushel of 
plaster on the hill after the first hoeing. 
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My fifth crop will be oats as before, seeded | provided a number of narrow boards, about three 


and rolled in the same way. 

My sixth crop will be hay and seed with plas- 
ter as before. 

My seventh, corn with manure as at first. 

You will see by this course, that as I have sev- 
enty-five acres, | have twenty-five acres in each 
crop yearly, and that I am able to manure from 
twelve to twenty-five acres yearly, at thirty-four 
loads to the acre. 

Now I do not say this is the best course for 
all lands, but I think it is for mine, and I am sure 
it is for all land where there is little expense in 
changing from one crop to another. Some may 
think the system may be improved by mowing 
two or three years successively. I answer, in the 
first place you would get a turf you could not 
subdue by one year’s hoeing, which is all-impor- 
fant; in the second place your land deteriorates, 
and thirdly, you have a plenty of worms, which 
in a three-course system will rarely trouble you. 

I have followed the alternation system for the 
last twenty-two years on the same land. For- 
merly I added rye the third year, which made a 
four-course system; but since the grain-worm 
has come it has not been so profitable a crop, and 
I have cast it off, which I think is quite an im- 
provement. Rye left my land hard; it is, how- 
ever, a surer crop to seed clover with than oats; 
yet by rolling well, there is little risk in seeding 
with oats. I have found it all-important to roll 
spring seeding. 

My lands are continually improving. As an 
evidence of this, in referring to my books, my 
sales have increased since I adopted this system, 
as two to ten. I do not wish to be understood 
that I think my system perfect, for 1 do not. I 
expect to increase my corn crop from fifty to a 
hundred fold and other crops in proportion, with- 
in the next twenty years, provided | may live so 
long. To make these improvements, which are 
evidently in our power, is a duty which every 
man owes to his country; and if he will do his 
duty, he may be as rich as he pleases—so rich 
that he can look any man in the face without 
owing him a dollar. 

I have written more than I intended, but the 
field opened so wide, I could not say less. If 
what I have written, shall cause to make but one 
load of manure, it will do some good, for it will 
make many blades of grass grow where none 
grew before. I hope other and abler pens will 
take up the subject. This, to my shame, is my 


debit. Tuomas WHITE. 
Putney Meadows, Vt. Jan. 10, 1839. 


feet long, of various breadth; and one inch thick, 
with a hole in the end of each. When the hole 
in the ground was ready for the reception of the 
posts, some lime was put into it; on this lime the 
post was placed ; some of the narrow boards were 
then selected and placed to and around the post 
in the hole. The ground was then rammed into 
the hole after the usual manner, and when filled, 
the boards drawn out. This is done with greater 
facility, by putting a stick into the hole in the 
upper end of the board, by which it may be raised 
by a lever or pry, if too fast to draw out other- 
wise. The boards being all removed, fill the 
space they occupied with quicklime ; if but par- 
tially, it is better than if totally slaked, because 
as it slakes it will expand, and make the post 
stand very firm. If altogether slaked, it also 
swells and makes the post quite secure. From 
three to five posts, with hewn or uniform butts, 
will require one bushel of lime. Boards to sur- 
round the post half an inch thick, (and perhaps 
this thickness of lime may be sufficient,) would 
not take half the quantity. The lime is all the 
additional expense, except the extra labor, which 
is very trifling, to be incurred by setting a fence, 
with that part of the posts in the ground envel- 
oped in lime. 

To prevent the ground from adhering to the 
posts at the surface, and occasioning their decay, 
this part being the one which generally first be- 
gins to rot, lime-mortar is applied, plastering 
round the posts with an elevation adjoining to 
the wood. Into this mortar-gravel was pressed 
to prevent the rains from washing it away. This 
mortar may be applied at any time most conve- 
nient after the fence is made. 

Memoirs of Philadelphia Society. 






























AGRICULTURAL HYMN. 
“Till little, and that little well.” 


Great Gop of Eden! °T was thy hand 
That first clad earth in bloom, 

And shed upon a smiling land 
Nature’s first rich perfume. 

Fresh from thy glance the flowers sprung, 
Kissed by the sun’s first rays— 

While plain, and hill, and valley rung 
With life, and joy, and praise. 


God of the clouds! Thy hand can ope 
The fountains of the sky, 

And on the expectant thirsty crop, 
Pour down the rich supply. 

The farmer, when the seedtime ’s o'er, 
Joys in the mercies given ; 

Thinks on thy promised harvests store, 
And, smiling, looks to heaven. 


UTILITY OF LIME IN PRESERVING FENCE-POSTS. 


AccIDENT in some instances, has led to the dis- 
covery that lime applied to wood preserves it 
from decay. The whitewashing of fences is prac- 
tised more as a substitute for paint and for ap- 
pearance sake than to prevent decay. Even this 
superficial mode of applying lime is of some use 
in preserving wood. Having full confidence in 
the efficacy of lime as a preservative of wood, to 
make fence-posts less subject to rot, I have this 
season, for the first time, used it as follows: I 


God of the sheaf! To thee alone 
Are due our thanks and praise— 

When harvest’s grateful labor ’s done, 
On plenty glad we gaze. 

Then shall our hearts on heaven rest, 
Thy grace we will adore, 

And thank that God whose mercies blest 
Our beskot and our store. 
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MACHINE FOR CUTTING GRAIN. 


A macuine for cutting grain, which promises to 
supersede to a great extent both the cradle and 
sickle, has lately been introduced into Maryland, 
and has caused considerable excitement among 
the agriculturists of that state. The Baltimore 
Chronicle gives the following description of it— 
viz.: This machine consists of a frame not unlike 
that of a cart, which is placed upon wheels whose 
axles revolve like those of the railroad cars, and 
are so connected with various cog-wheels as to 
communicate a rapid lateral motion to a set of 
knives which are attached to another frame on 
the right of the principal body. ‘The machine is 
moved by one or more horses, at a swift pace, 
and the grain, as. fast as it 1s cut, is removed by 
a hand who occupies a seat on the lefthand por- 
tion of the frame. The grain is cut so rapidly by 
this contrivance as to require the constant assist- 
ance of eight or nine hands to bind the sheaves, 
which it leaves behind it. If properly managed, 
it will cut from fifteen to twenty acres of wheat 
per day, and we speak from actual observation, 
when we say, that the work is done in a more 
perfect and cleanly mode than either by the cra- 
dle or reap-hook. In many sections of the coun- 
try where harvest hands are scarce, it will be 
found an implement of the utmost advantage to 
the farmer. 


HIVING BEES. 


Begs, when situated where they can be favour- 
ed with an ample sip from flowers, are a _profita- 
ble concern. In general it is a good plan to sow 
some hempseed near the hives. Hemp blossoms 
abundantly and continues in blossom long. 

As to the matter of hiving them, the Yankee 
Farmer recommends the following as a safe and 
convenient mode. Takea pretty long board, a 
little narrower than the hive. Lay one end on 
the ground near the hives that are expected to 
swarm, and let the other run out at a right angle 
from the hive. - Raise the outer end about four 
feet by a stake or other short piece of board, so 
that the wind will not blow it down. When the 
bees swarm, they will pitch on the under side of 
this board. Then bring the other end of the 
board up toa level with the other, and gently turn 
it over. Nowplace the hive over the swarm, and 
they will soon begin to ascend for permanent quar- 
ters. Thisisa simple, and we should think a good 
way. 

Another method of which he speaks is, to cut 
a small tree, and trim off the branches from one 
side clear up. Sharpen the end and insert it in 
the ground, perhaps a rod in front of the hive. 
The bees when they come out will be likely to 
attach themselves to some remaining limb of the 
tree, if none other is quite near by; in which case 
the tree can be drawn up and gently laid on the 
ground, the side being down from which the limbs 
were removed. The swarm will then be in a 
good situation for placing the hive over them. 
There isa reason in this system, but the first 
strikes us as preferable—if it be a fact that the 
bees will attach themselves to the board, as we 
presume they will. Maine Cultivator. 
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NEW’ MODE OF PROPAGATING FRUIT-TREES. 


Doctor Van Mons, a venerable horticulturist, 
of much experience of Belgium, in a letter to 
General H. A. S. Dearborn, and William Kenrick, 
and Robert Manning, Esqs., makes the following 
remarks on a new method of propagating frait- 
trees :-— 

“T now propagate for myself and intimate 
friends the most choice varieties, which I obtain 
by means of the roots. Not a single one fails in 
this new process. It is immaterial in what man- 
ner they are set out. This method was discover- 
ed accidentally, in consequence of some roots, 
on which I intended to graft other kinds of pears, 
being thrown on the ground and covered with a 
little earth to preserve them until used for that 
purpose, and which were lost sight of and forgot- 
ten, until the next spring, when all of them sent 
up stocks, which, in the autumn, were as tall as 
those raised from the seed of two years’ growth. 
They can be set out in the spring as well as au- 
tumn. 

“‘ Such roots should be selected as have one or 
more terminal fibres, and those that are often cut 
off or left in the earth, when a tree is transplant- 
ed, succeed well. They cannot be too small, but 
should not be larger than the finger. The wounds 
at the large ends of the roots should be covered 
with some composition to protect them as in 
grafting. ‘They must be set out obliquely. 





CURE FOR BOTTS IN HORSES. 


Havine observed lately much speculation as to 
the origin of bott or grub—I have read this even- 
ing Mr. Mitchell’s account of his experiment in 
the cure, and after the animal died, his experi- 
ment in killing the worm, after taking it from the 
stomach of the dead horse. 

As it should be our object to do all the good 
we can to mankind, I feel it my duty to give the 
world what I think a certain remedy for the bott 
or grub, without commenting how they find their 
way into the horse’s stomach, or how they are 
first formed; it is enough that such a thing does 
exist as botts in horses, and that it is important 
how to get rid of them, when we ascertain that 
our horses are affected with them. 

To make the bott or grub let go his hold, give 
the horse a quart of molasses or dissolved sugar, 
with a quart of sweet milk, in thirty minutes you 
will find the horse at ease, then pulverize one 
eighth of a pound of alum, after which, in two 
hours or less, give the horse one pound of salts, 
and you will find the botts in his dung. I have 
never failed. I think this is, after all the specu- 
lation and cures I have seen, the only thing that 
will to a certainty remove the botts. 

The molasses and sweet milk cause the bott 
to let go and prey upon the sweetening, the alum 
contracts him, and the salts pass him off. 


JOHN C. WALKER. 
Fort Hudson, La. Nov. 23, 1838. 





Honor yourself and you will be honored; de- 
spise yourself and you will be despised. 
‘Sometimes the tongue cuts off the head. 
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THE UNITED STATES SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 


Tue District of Columbia, in which is situated 
the city of Washington, the seat of the Federal 
Government, is a tract ten miles square, embra- 
cing within its area, the confluence of the east 
and west branches of the noble Potomac, or 
Potowmak. It was ceded to the United States 
in 1800, by the states of Maryland and Virginia, 
at which time the seat of the Federal Government 
was transferred thither, from Philadelphia. It 
contains about 40,000 inhabitants, including about 
12,000 blacks, one half of whom are slaves. It 
is divided into two counties, Alexandria and 
Washington, and contains three cities, Washing- 
ton, Alexandria and Georgetown; the whole Dis- 
trict is under the immediate control of con- 
gress. 





Map of the District of Columbia and Vicinity. 


The city of Washington is situated onthe east 


navy-yard. On the west it is separated from 
Georgetown by Rock creek, the Potomac, which 
separates it from Alexandria, is crossed by a 
bridge more than a mile in length. 

Notwithstanding the extent of the city, its 
population is small being only about 20,000. It 
appears more like a group of villages, than a 
continuous city, as the buildings are in clusters, 
principally in the neighbourhood of the Capitol, 
the navy-yard, and Pennsylvania avenue. On the 
latter is situated the president’s house, about a 
mile and a half from the Capitol. It is built of 
freestone, two stories high, with a basement; 
one hundred and eighty feet long and eighty-five 
feet wide. Near it are four spacious brick build- 
ings, containing the offices of the executive de- 
partment. 


THE CAPITOL. 

This magnificent building is built of freestone, 
and, like the president’s house, painted white. 
It is of the Corinthian order, consisting of a een- 
tre and two wings, being three hundred and fifty 
feet long, one hundred and twenty feet high to 
the top of the central dome ; each wing one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, and seventy feet in 
height. Inone is the senate chamber, of a semi- 
circular form, seventy-four feet long; in the 
other the hall of representatives, of the same shape, 
ninety-five feet long and sixty in height. 

Under the central dome is the rotunda, ninety 
feet in diameter, and ninety-six feet in height 
It is construeted of white marble, and the flooy 
beautifully tessilated with the same material,giv 
ing an imposing effect. It contains four relievoes, 
representing the landing at Plymouth, the treaty 
between Penn and the Indians, the preservation 
of Smith by Pocahontas, and the adventure of 
Boone with two Indians. There are also four 
paintings executed by Col. John Trumbull, repre- 


side of the Potomac, at the point of junction of| senting the Declaration of Independence, the sur- 


the two branches, to which place the river is nav- 
igable for ships of the line. 

The city is beautifully and extensively laid out, 
the streets all running in the direction of the 
cardinal points of the compass, and crossing each 
other at right angles. Besides these streets, 
avenues, named after the different states of the 
Union, traverse these rectangular sections, diag- 


onally ; and, like some of the streets are from 


one hundred to one hundred and sixty feet wide, 
handsomely shaded with trees. Many of them 
terminate on the hill on which the Capitol is 
situated, and diverge like rays from a centre. 

On the eastern side of the city, upon the 
Anacostia or east branch of the Potomac, is the 


render of Burgoyne, the surrender of Cornwallis, 
and Washington’s resignation of his commission 
of commander-in-chief. An appropriation has been 
made by congress, for the purpose of filling the 
vacant panels in the rotunda with paintings, all 
of which are now in process of execution. 

In the west, adjoining the rotunda, is the libra- 
ry of congress, containing about 16,000 volumes. 
They are in a hall ninety-two feet long, thirty- 
four wide, and thirty-six feet high. Opposite the 
east front is Capitol square, containing twenty- 
two acres, and within the area on the west front, 
is a monument erected to the memory of the 
gallant naval officers who fell at Tripoli in 1804. 
From either front, a beautiful prospect is present: 
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ed to view, embracing the broad Potomac, and 
the pleasing diversity of landscape scenery upon 
its banks. 

The following sketch of the ceremony of in- 
ducting Mr. Van Buren into the office of president 
of the United States, is taken from “ Views of 
American Scenery,” and may not inappropriately 
be inserted here :— 

“The sun shone out of heaven without a cloud 
on the inaugural morning. The air was cold, but 
clear and life-giving, and the broad avenues of 
Washington for once seemed not too large for 
the thronging population. The crowds who had 
been pouring in from every direction for several 
days before, ransacking the town for but a shelter 
from the night, were apparent on the spacious 
sidewalks, and the old campaigners of the winter 
seemed but a thin sprinkling among the thousands 
of new and strange faces. Thesun shone alike on 
friends and opponents of the new administration ; 
and as far as one might observe in a walk to the 
Capitol, all were made cheerful alike by its 
brightness. 

‘I was at the Capitol a half hour before the 
procession arrived, and had leisure to study a 
scene for which I was not at all prepared. The 
noble staircase of the east front of the building 
leaps over three arches; under one of which car- 
riages pass to the basement door; and, as you 
approach from the gate the eye cuts the ascent 
at right angles, and the sky, broken by a small 
spire ata short distance, is visible beneath. Broad 
stairs occur at equal distances, with correspond- 
ing projections, and from the upper platform rise 
the outer columns of the portico, with ranges of 
columns three deep extending back to the pilas- 
ters. I had often admired this front, with its 
many graceful columns and its superb flight of 
stairs, as one of the finest things I had seen in the 
world. Like the effects of the assembled popula- 
tion of Rome, waiting to receive the blessing be- 
fore the front of St. Peter’ s; however, the assem- 
bled crowd on the steps and at the Capitol, 
heightened inconceivably the grandeur of the de- 
sign. They were piled up like the people on the 
temples of Babylon in one of Martin’s sublime 
pictures—every projection covered, and an inex- 
pressible soul and character given by their pres- 
ence to the architecture. Boys climbed about 
the bases of the columns, single figures stood on 
the posts of the surrounding railings i in the bold- 
est relief against the sky, “and the whole thing 
was exactly “what Paul Veronese would have de- 
lighted to draw. 

“T was in the crowd thronging the opposite 
side of the court, and lost sight of the principal 
actors in this imposing drama till they returned 
from the senate chamber. A temporary platform 
had been laid and railed in on the broad stair 
which supports the portico, and, for all prepara- 
tion for one of the most important and most 
meaning and solemn ceremonies on earth—for 
the inauguration of a chief magistrate over a re- 
public of fifteen millions of freemen—the whole 
addition to the open air and the presence of the 
people, was a volume of holy writ. In comparing 
the impressive simplicity of this consummation 
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of the wishes of a mighty people, with the cere- 
monial and hollow show which embarrass a cor- 
responding event in other lands, it was impossible 
not to feel that the moral sublime was here—that 
a transaction so important, and of such extended 


‘and weighty import, could berrow nothing from 





drapery or decoration, and that the simple pres- 
ence of the sacred volume consecrating the act, 
spoke more thrilling to the heart than the triumph 
of a thousand heralds. 

“The crowd of diplomatists and senators in the 
rear of the columns made way, and the Ex-Presi- 
dent and Mr. Van Buren advanced with uncovered 
heads. A murmur of feeling rose up from the 
moving mass below, and the infirm old man 
emerged from a sick chamber which his physician 
thought it impossible he should leave, bowed to 
the people, and still uncovered in the cold air, 
took his seat beneath the portico, Mr Van Buren 
then advanced, and with a voice remarkable dis- 
tinct, read his address to the people. 

‘“When the address was closed, the Chief Jus- 
tice admimistered the oath. As the book touched 
the lips of the new President, there arose a gen- 
eral shout, an expression of feeling common 
enough in other countries, but drawn with diffi- 
culty” from an American assemblage. The sons 
and immediate friends of Mr. Van Buren then 
closed round him, the ex-President and others 
gave him the hand in congratulation, and the 
ceremony was over,” 





THE PIONEERS OF OHIO. 


Wuen devoid of hope, that oasis amid the arid 
desert of life, man is a being, when placed in dan- 
gers, who isto be dreaded. When hope has fled, 
despair usurps its place, and none despair till they 
behold death, as ’t were, staring them in the face; 
and when life, with all of its beautiful shades and 
colours is bleached with the bitterness of ap- 
proaching death—’t is then man becomes desper- 
ate; the most timid have then done deeds of 
daring which were almost incredible. I may say 
that hope had almost forsaken me, when I beheld 
six blood-thirsty Indians, with loaded guns, and 
triggers cocked, waiting fora sight to shoot us 
dead. From my companion’s appearance, | should 
judge his feelings were analagous tomy own. I 
looked at him but once when behind the log, but 
the expression of his face was so indelibly im- 
pressed upon my mind, that as long as memory 
lasts, those stern and determined features can 
never pass from it. His face was pale, but not 
occasioned by fear, for Girty never felt that 
sensation. His lips were firmly compressed, till 
the blood was forced from them, and they were of 
an ashy paleness. The large veins of his dark 
face were swollen till ready to burst, and I almost 
imagined I could see the fire sparkling from his 
dark eyes, as he cast them on me ; and, whispering 
through” his clenched fist, bade me “die like a 
man, and not like a captive wolf.” 


—— ——— - 





* The wolf, as soon as he discovers he is a captive, loses all 
his natural ferocity and courage, and permits himself to be led 
by a rope without the least resistance. 
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We had now become desperate, and as the hope 
of life had fled, we determined to die like war- 
riors. We now resolved as a last chance to 
employ a deception, which has since saved many 
lives. Girty took his cap, which was made of 
rackoon-skin, and slowly raised it above the log ; 
the deception was not observed, for six shots were 
immediately fired at it, and two balls passed through 
it. I-fired, and an Indian fell ; but Girty reserved 
his fire, lest the enemy should rush up with their 
tomahawks. This kept them back, for none ap- 
peared willing to sacrifice his life for the good of 
the rest. We now arose, and took our stand be- 
tween two trees, where, as a faint glimmer of hope 
beamed on us, we determined to conquer or die. 
A silence ensued, only to be broken by the death- 
knell of one human being. One of the Indians, 
bolder than the rest, left his hiding-place, and took 
a circuitous route, in order to attack us in the rear, 
but Girty’s unerring aim prevented the Indian 
from running but a few steps, when he fell dead. 

We had now four Indians to contend against, 
who were experienced marksmen, so we could not 
yet call our scalps our own; but the skirmish was 
unexpectedly decided; as if by natural consent, 
two of the savages left their trees, and started on 
the same fatal route, and with the same intention 
of attacking us in the rear, which their comrade 
had so ineffectually tried. Here, success, which 
had followed in our path from the moment of 
starting, again visited us; although the Indians 
were running, we killed them both. Indians, in 
al! their skirmishes, are exceedingly politic ; they 
never waste a load of powder, and particularly 
when their own lives are in jeopardy. When 
fighting against numbers inferior to their own, 
their usual practice is to deliver their fire, and 
finish the destructive work with the tomahawks; 
but this time they showed an uncommon neglect 
of their usual policy. Two Indians were yet re- 
maining, who could have rushed upon us and shot 
us down, but by some strange infatuation, they 
sprang from their hiding-places, and leaping into 
the pawpaw thicket, bounded off, yellmg most 
demoniacly, leaving four of their comrades upon 
the ground. We loaded our guns and walked to 
the fallen Indians, but one fellow who was shot 
through the hip, suddenly arose in a sitting pos- 
ture, and fired his gun so quick that I could not 
get out of the range of his shot; the ball passed 
so near me as to tear away my bullet pouch, and 
scatter itscontents upon the ground. Girty sprang 
upon him like a hungry panther, and with one 
blow of his fist laid him upon the ground. Wheth- 
er he was knocked dead or animation only sus- 
pended [ cannot say; but if the latter was the 
case, he undoubtedly found himself minus a scalp. 
The others were dead, and we took their scalps, 
that we might gaze upon them while speaking or 
thinking of my family. We hurried on our jour- 
ney, and soon came to the tract of the hurricane 
which, although not over fifty yards wide, requir- 
ed at least one hour’s hard labor to cross. We 
walked briskly on, whena large buck passed a few 
yards ahead of us; this temptation was irresisti- 
ble; I fired at it, and it fell bounding about one 
hundred yards. While Girty skinned it, I prowled 
about within sight, that I might anticipate any 


savage who might have been attracted by the 
crack of the gun. While thus engaged, I heard 
the barking of a dog, which was almost inaudible 
from its distance, but the barking became moment- 
arily louder, till the animal appeared just behind 
a swelling ground in front of me. Instantly the 
idea struck me that the Indians, by means of this 
dog, were trailing us, and could not be far off. I 
stepped behind a tree and cocked my gun, that I 
might shoot the dog as soon as he appeared, but 


what was my astonishment to discover that the 


animal was Girty’s own dog. This dog had been 
tied up securely when we left home, but he had 
broken loose, and had tracked us through our 
ramified walks till he overtook us. That he had 
followed our trail was evident from the fact of 
his skin being still wet from crossing Mad river, 
which was in an opposite direction from Losanti- 
ville, now Cincinnati. 

After hanging our buck above the reach of 
wolves, we continued our course. The land now 
became low, and in many places swampy ; and in- 
stead of the giant oak, which we had looked upon 
for the last few days, we now saw nothing but the 
low scrub oak, and a few bushes, which were the 
last of the prairie shrubs. We now whooped and 
sung, and enjoyed ourselves without constraint, 
for we had left the Indian ground, where danger 
was less to be feared. But we soon encountered 
a foe which was quite as dangerous as the red 
men whom we avoided. As we advanced, and 
while I was listening to a song which Girty was 
roaring out to the extent of his voice, our attention 
was attracted by the peculiar barking of our dog ; 
we were certain by the barking that Tray had 
discovered no common enemy, for the barking 
was continued and violent—between a how! and 
his natural voice. We both ran toward the noise, 
keeping as much as possible behind the trees, for 
we had become cautious since our brush with the 
Indians. When within twenty steps of a towering 
sycamore, which locked like the patriarch of the 
woods among the small scrub oak, we beheld, 
crouched in a fork, a large panther, which, from 
appearances, was preparing to spring upon us. 
We had ran within a few feet of the tree before we 
were aware of the animal we had to deal with, but 
his glaring and fiery eyeballs were sufficient to ap- 
prize us that we were in imminent danger. Girty 
ran back the way we came, and thus avoided ihe 
danger, but I ran directly under the tree, in order 
to hide behind a small tree which grew beyond ; 
but the enraged animal sprang from his retreat as 
I passed, and in his fall struck me with his paw. 
The blow was given with such force that I was 
knocked upon the ground, and before I could re- 
gain my feet, the animal sprang upon me with a 
deafening yell, and seized me with his fangs by 
the shoulder. Few, I doubt, have had the opportu- 
nity of examining the teeth of an animal with such 
close scrutiny as I then had. His large jaw lap- 


ped over my shoulder, and was so near my face 
that his long whiskers were thus into my eyes. I 
was unable to wield a weapon; but my brave 
comrade, like a true man, was advancing to my aid. 
He could not shoot for fear of wounding me ; but 
there was no time for hesitation, and dropping his 
gun he drew his knife, and struck it to the handle 
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inthe animal’s hide. This treatment only provoked 
the panther, and he gnawed the bone of my shoul- 
der till it cracked as if it was breaking. The dog, 
to make things worse now got hold of my arm, 
and probably thinking he was doing me an essen- 
tial service, shook it violently. After some strug- 
gling I got my left arm loose, and at the same time 
the panther let go his hold, and attacked Girty 
with a fury which was only equalled by the readi- 
ness with which Girty repelled his attack. The 
dog now caught the animal by the hind leg, when 
he turned about and ran up the tree; he again 
took his station in the large fork, but we had 
learned a salutary lesson, and we kept at a dis- 
tance. It was now nearly dark, which enabled 
us to see his glaring eye-balls glistening like two 
coals of fire, and his low growls and hisses gave 
us a prophetic hint not to venture too near. The 
blood from the wound which Girty had givenhim, 
flowed freely, and trickling down the tree, form- 
ed a long red line of coagulated blood; but the 
wound appeared only to have rendered him more 
furious, and he now lashed his tail against the 
tree, and tore the long strips of bark from it with 
his claws, while his red eyeballs rolled in their 
sockets, and his terrific appearance was not di- 
minished by his long teeth, which | knew to be as 
sharp as needles. 

The dog still kept a continual howling, which 
with the growls and screams of the panther, made 
most sonorous music, and the concert was assist- 
ed by a large owl which sat upon the same tree, 
aud now sang out a long and dismal hoot, proba- 
bly surprised at being thus disturbed in her 
slumbers. We were, doubtless, the first that 
woke the echo of a human voice in that wilder- 
ness. At the time these incidents transpired, 
which I have endeavored to paint, Ohio was a 
continuous wilderness, which had never been 
trodden but by the aborigines, who considered 
themselves as lords of the soil, and truly they 
were, till their avaricious white neighbors drove 
them from it. Formerly the Miami valley was 
inhabited but by the bear, the deer, and other 
wild animals, and it was many years after ere the 
echo of axes disturbed the stillness which had re- 
mained unbroken for ages—but improvements 
will go on so long as that restless spirit of emi- 
gration is stirring within human breasts. The 
haunts which I then frequented to obtain my win- 
ter’s venison, have since been turned up by the 
ploughman ; if I go to look at some favorite deer- 
lick, I find some goods, store or tavern, and the 
busy bustle incident to town life all around me. 
Even “Flat Fork,” that desolate and almost un- 
inhabitable wilderness, has been encroached upon 
by the settler, but its subtile miasmas will for ever 
prevent its being cultivated, for it is a huge reser- 
voir of agues and fevers, which, to those who 
value health, will ever prevent cultivation. 

We now began in earnest to prepare for the : 
death of the panther; my arm was so lacerated that THE VINTAGE. 

I could not raise a gun to my shoulder, but Girty, Tue vintage is the next important operation 
who was probably a better shot than myself, now| connected with the vine after the cares of the 
took a deliberate aim and fired. The ball passed| dresser are over. Not only do the opinions of 
through the beast; he sprang high into the air, | individuals in wine countries differ very widely 
and fell midway between us and the tree. He} upon the management of the vintage, but in some 
was disabled from running, but not dead, which! the period of the gathering is regulated by au- 


our dog discovered to his sorrow. As soon as 
the animal fell, the dog ran at him, but received 
a blow from his huge paw, which struck his ear, 
and strnned him so that he lay apparently dead 
for some minutes. My gun was yet loaded, which 
Girty cocked, and cautiously advancing sufficient- 
ly new to shoot—the ball passed between his 
eyes, his head fell between his fore-paws, and 
even after death his eyes still glared with that in- 
veterate hate which they did while living. As the 
gun cracked, the dog revived from the stunning 
which he had received, and, like a true hero, 
mounted the panther’s back, and in his fury for 
revenge, did not appear to have discovered the 
animal was dead, till he had shook him sometime 
by the neck. We built a fire on the spot where 
we had gained this our third victory, and exam- 
ined my arms. The animal’s teeth had penetrated 
to the bone, but had not broken it. We bound up 
the wound with a handkerchief, and skinned our 
panther. He measured from the nose to the tip 
of the tail seven feet nine inches, and his claws 
were nearly ten inches in length. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 














A Vintner with a dosser of Grapes. 
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thority, as if the vine-grower was not the best 
judge of the state of his produce, and did not 
know when his property was in the best order for 
yielding him a profitable return. The signs which 
usually regulate it are observed in the south of 
Europe about the end of September or commence- 
ment of October. In the north, the fear of au- 
tumnal frosts, which mjure the unripe grape, 
makes the seizure of the exact moment proper 
for the vintage a matter of great importance. 

The time of the vintage being fixed, it is begun 
as early in the day as possible after the sun has 
dissipated the dew. The red grape is generally 
ripe before the white. In the north they are not 
so particular respecting the dryness of the fruit 
when gathered as in the south ; in fact, it is often 
gathered, in the north of France, with the dew 
upon it. The gathering is uniformly continued 
with as much rapidity as possible, if the weather 
continue fair, so as to terminate the pressing in 
one day. If this cannot be done, the vintage is 
suspended, for the fermentation in a warm, or 
even a moderate temperature, is far more ener- 
getic than in cold, damp weather. It ruins the 
durability of the wine if the fruit is gathered and 
fermented at such a time. 

The fruit in some countries is cut off the plant 
with a knife; in France, the seissors is used, by 
which the stems of the branches are rapidly sev- 
ered. In ruder countries the hand only is ap- 
plied, a mode injurious to the grape as well as to 
the vine. The most approved plan is to make 
three separate gatherings of the fruit. The first 
includes all the finest and ripest bunches. The 
green, rotten grapes, or such as have been eaten 
into by imsects, are cleared from the bunches, 
which are then carefully carried home. The sec- 
ond gathering implies naturally a second pressing. 
The grapes are not quite as ripe as the first. The 
last gathering and pressing consists of the inferi- 
or grapes. The gathered bunches are deposited 
as lightly as possible to prevent the grapes from 
being bruised, All dry or spoiled grapes are cast 
aside, where proper care is used, as fine or delli- 
cate wine is intended to be made. Each labourer 
places his gathering in an ozier basket, or in a 
sort of wooden dosser, earried with the least pos- 


sible motion. In France, in the department of 


the Marne, the grapes are carried on horseback 
covered with cloths. The grapes in some coun- 
tries are plucked from the bunches; in others, 
they are placed entire in the press, stems and all. 
The best grapes only are used for making the 
better kinds of wine, The astringent principle 
lodged in the stems is thought to be beneficial, 
and to impart to the wine a capacity of endu- 
rance or long keeping. When picked, it is only 
for red wine, and is generally done by the hand. 
White-wine grapes are rarely picked from the 
clusters. 

Grapes were anciently trodden out, after being 
exposed, on a level floor, to the action of the so- 
lar rays for ten days. They were then placed in 
the shade for five days more, in order to mature 
the saccharine matter. This practice is still fol- 
lowed in some of the islands of the Greek Archi- 
pelago, at St. Lucar in Spain, in Italy, at least in 
Calabria, and in some of the northeastern depart- 
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ments of France. The fermentation is facilitated 
greatly by this process. In some parts of France, 
a laborer with sabots treads the grapes out as 
they come from the vineyard in a square box— 
having holes in the bottom, and placed over a vat, 
a very barbarous method. The murk is then re- 


moved, and he proceeds with fresh grapes till the 


vat is full. Sometimes they are squeezed out in 


troughs, by naked men, using both sabots and 
hands at once. 


The wine-press differs in construction in differ- 


ent countries. There are several kinds. For red 
wine, the grapes are trodden before they are 


pressed, in order to disengage the colouring mat- 
ter from the skins; but in making white wine, this 
operation in never performed. In either case 
where the press is applied, the first pressing is 
despatched as quickly as possible. 

At first the press is used gently, that the wine 
may not overflow. The pressure is then gradu- 
ally increased, until the murk becomes moderate- 
ly compressed. This is the first pressing. The 
grapes that did not sustain pressure, being scat- 
tered over the edges of the heap, are now gath- 
ered up, the press relaxed, and being placed upon 
the murk, the press is tightened again. The wine 
from this is called of the second pressing. The 
edges of the whole mass are now squared down 
with a cutting instrument, so that the mass of 
fruit is reduced to the form of an immense oblong 
cake, upon which the cuttings of the edges are 
heaped, and the press worked again, which makes 
wine of the third pressing, or, as the wine-maker 
calls it, wine of the first cutting. The pressing and 
cutting are repeated two or three times, and what 
liquid flows after, is called among the laborers 
wine of the second or third cuttings. 

The great wine-press is capable of making no 
less than twenty-five kinds of wine in four hours. 
Where vineyards are extensive, as it is desirable 
to press the produce of the gathering in one day, 
however large in quantity, this press is useful; 
but it is the instrument of making a large quanti- 
ty of secondary wine, rather than a little of a 
choice character, and is used principally by the 
larger vine-growers. There is only one species of 
wine which is made without beating, treading, or 
pressing, this is what they call in Spain /agrima. 
The grapes melting with ripeness, are suspended 
in bunches, and the wine is the produce of the 
droppings. This can only be eflected with the 
muscatel grape, of the warm south. In this way 
the richest Malaga is made. In Cyprus the grapes 
are beaten with mallets, on an inclined plane, with 
a reservoir at the end. 


RURAL SCENES. 
THE HUSKING PARTY. 


We liketoreeur See ee the customs and 
pastimes of our ancestors. alk as we may of 


the gay masquerade, and the fashionable ball 
where beauty, and elegance, and refinement float 
down the dance, to the soft music, like the lovely 
creations of a dream—the imbodied spirits of joy, 
and light, and music—who is there that will not 











turn @ longing and a lingering glance upon the 
simple amusements of other times—when pas- 
time went hand in hand with usefulness! We 
know that these may, at first view appear rude 
and forbidding—that the sensibilities of the fash- 
ionables of the present generation would be 
shocked at the bare idea of a quilting frolic—an 
apple paring, or a husking party. 

The husking party takes place in those long, 
bright evenings of autumn, when the harvest moon 
is up among the stars, and the streams and the 
hills, and the old forest-trees are brightenmg in 
its beautiful illumination. A group of happy and 
kind-hearted beings, of all ages and sexes, from 
the fair young girl to the grayhaired old man, 
are assembled around the fruits of their neighbour’s 
industry, the long and heavy piles of Indian corn, 
gathered from the field with its covering of husks. 
The whole length of the ample barn floor is lined 
with huskers, who, after a few preliminary jokes, 
betake themselves zealosusly to their task. 

The presence of females in such a group will 
no doubt be objected to. But wherefore! Ask 
the grayhaired yeoman, if, in the days of his boy- 
hood, it was deemed improper, or inconsistent 
with the dignity and delicacy of their character, 
for his female companions to join their brothers 
and their neighbors, in an evening’s amusement 
of this nature. They would smile at the idea of 
impropriety. The assembly is not one of stran- 
gers, where doubt and apprehension must seal 
every lip and fetter every movement, but of those 
who have lived together as children of one family, 
and have met each other, at all times, and at all 
places—in the kitchen or in the parlor—the field 
or the workshop, with the same frank smile or 
welcome. And pray, where is the harm of mirth 
and pleasantry, tempered as they are here with 
pure, unstudied natural modesty?! There can be 
none. The parties have not mingled in the hol- 
low world, and learned to tamper with the heart’s 
best feelings, to curl the lip at sincerity, and be- 
tray without a scruple, the confidence of the art- 
less and unsuspecting. The girl who seats her- 
self at the husking, and the lively, frankhearted 
youth beside her, have no sentimental and novel- 
borrowed nonsense to exchange—they have nev- 
er read and sighed over the pernicious pages of 
Moore and Byron, or looked on unblushingly at 
an immodest theatrical representation. On the 
contrary, they have drawn their beautiful ideas of 
love and friendship from the praiseworthy exam- 
ples and maxims of their ancestors; and conse- 
quently, the vicissitudes of life—its alternate light 
and shadows, are met without that bitter disap- 
pointment which follows so closely upon the 
dreams of the romantic and idle visionary. 

Ah—there is mirth, life and jollity in your gen- 
uine husking party. The huskers ply their 
tongues as busily as their hands, while engaged 
in their pleasan* cask. Stories are related—songs 
are sung—jokes are passed—and soft words spo- 
ken. Imagine to yourself, reader, the sight of a 
long row of fine healthy looking girls, with glow- 
ing countenances and bright eyes, and sweet 
smiles. Depend upon it, there is nothing like a 
sensible, good-natured romp of a country girl— 
one who will play “hide and seek,” and “ blind 
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man’s buff,” with you, but who would cuff your 
ears in indignation should you address her in lan- 
guage which more refined ladies would listen to 
with complaisance. During the process of husk- 
ing, if a red ear of corn is found by any of the la- 
dies, she is liable to receive a kiss from some of 
the company. She, of course, hands the ear to 
her favorite beau, who readily understands the 
signal and acts aceordingly. The red cheek is 
sure to be redder before he leaves it. 

After the task is finished, the company adjourn 
to the house—a supper is provided—and after 
partaking of it, the parties separate for their re- 
spective homes. But the gennine husking parties, 
we grieve to say it, are now rarely heard of. 
They have lost the spirit which enlivened them— 
a false refinement has broken in upon their pleas 
ant amusement; and bright eyes and fair hands 
no longer figure at a husking. 





INTERESTING INCIDENT IN THE HISTORY OF 
KENTUCKY. 


Ir is a fact, that the celebrated Miami Chief, 
Little Turtle, made application to the Legislature 
of Kentucky, 1803 or 1804, for the passage of a 
law, concurrent with other states bordering on 
the Indian territory, to prohibit their citizens from 
selling spirituous and intoxicating liquors to the 
Indians. 

The arguments of this singular orator of nature 
were powerful. He appeared before a committee 
of the board, and ably discussed the subject of in- 
temperance ; his arguments had the desired effect. 
An act passed on the subject, to go into operation 
providing the legislature of Ohio (then a new 
state) would pass a similar law restraining her citi- 
zens from similar acts. The legislative body 
whose duty it was to act in Ohio omitted it. The 
law of Kentucky fell of course. The unwearied 
Indian chief was not easily discouraged. Though 
baffled in the outset, he persevered ; nor did he, 
as many a white man would have done, give it 
over as a “vain attempt.” But in the years 1805 
and 1806, Little Turtle betook himself to various 
methods to accomplish this truly desirable object. 
By every argument in his power he labored to 
gain over to his cause influential and religious 
characters, and urged on them to recommend the 
measure to the President of the United States, 
which, by the legislature of Ohio, at it session of 
1804, had been neglected. For this purpose 
Little Turtle travelled through various parts of 
the United States, and among the rest betook 
himself to the Quakers. Being permitted to de- 
liver his sentiments publicly, perhaps at a yearly 
meeting of the Friends Society, he expressed him- 
self nearly as follows :-— 

“ My White Brothers—Many of your red broth- 
ers in the West have long since discovered, and 
now deeply lament, the great evil of drunken- 
ness. It has been many years since it was first 
introduced among us by our white brothers; 
Indians do not know how to make strong drink. 
If it be not shortly stopped among our people, it 
will be our ruin. We are now in consequence of 
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it a miserable people.—We are poor and naked. 
We have made repeated attempts to suppress this 
evi) and have failed. We want our white broth- 
ers to help us and we will try again. 

“Brothers—We want you to send to our great 
father, the President of the United States, and let 
him know our deplorable ,situation, that the bad 
men among our white brothers may be stopped 
from selling whiskey to the Indians. Could you, 
my brothers, see the evil of this barbarous prac- 
tice you would pity the poor Indians! 

“‘ Brothers— When a white man trading in our 
country meets an Indian, he asks him the first 
time, ‘Take a drink ; he says, ‘No.’ He asks the 
second time, ‘Take a drink, good whiskey ;’ he 
says, ‘No.’ He asks the third time, ‘Take a 
drink, no hurt you; he takes a /iftle ; then he 
wants more and then more. Then the trader tells 
him he must buy. He then offers his gun; the 
white man takes it. Next his skins; white man 
takesthem. He at last offers his shirt: white man 
takes it. 

“When he gets sober, he begins to inquire— 
‘Where is my gun?’ He is told, ‘ You sold it 
for whiskey.’ ‘Where are my skins?’ ‘You 
sold them for whiskey.’ ‘Where is my shirt ? 
‘You sold it for whiskey!’ Now, my white 
brothers, imagine to yourself the deplorable sit- 
uation of that man, who has a wife and children 
at home dependant on him and in a starving con- 
dition, when he himself is without a shirt!” 

The speech of which the above is the substance 
was with other documents transmitted by the 
Quakers to Mr. Jefferson, when he was in office 
as President of the United States. By him it 
was transmitted to the governor of Ohio, with a 
pressing request (see journals H. R. 1808—9) that 
it should be laid before the legislature of the state 
at its next session. He did so. The legislature 
with great promptitude acted on the subject, and 
passed the excellent law which is now in force on 
that subject. 

What an example has been set by this Indian 
chief, worthy the imitation of any great man! 


STATISTICS FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


From the New Haven Record. 


Mr. Epirorn—When I visited the states, in 1785 
and 1786, 1 numbered the houses in several of the 
principal cities and towns, assisted in some in- 
stances by a friend or two, I had supposed the 
account of the numbers lost ; but looking into the 
American Magazine, which I published in New 
York fifty years ago, I found it, and send you a 
copy. For assisting the memory, each account is 
stated in the nearest round number, differing from 
the real number not more, in any instance, than 


five. N. WesstEr. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 450 
Newburyport, - - : - 510 
Salem, - - - - 750 
Boston, - - - : - 2200 
Providence, - - . - 560 
Newport, - - : - - 790 


MAGAZINE. 
Hartford city, - - - - 300 
New Haven city, - - - 400 
New York city, - - - 3340 
Albany and suburbs, - - - 550 
Trenton, - - - - 180 
Philadelphia and suburbs, - - 4500 
Wilmington, Del., - - - 4.00 
Baltimore, - - : - 1950 
Annapolis, - - - . 260 
Fredericktown, - - - - 400 
Alexandria, - - . - 300 
Richmond, - - - - - 310 
Petersburgh, - - - - 280 
Williamsburgh, - - - - 230 
Charleston, - - - - 1540 


Each house may be estimated to contain seven 
persons, and a fraction more—perhaps eight. 

It appears by a memorandum in an old Register 
in New York, that the number of inhabitants in 
that city, taken by an order of the king, in 1697, 
was as follows:— 

Whites. Blacks. 
Men, - - - 946 | Men, - - 209 
Women, - - 1018 | Women, - - 205 
Young men & boys, 864 | Boys and girls, 161 


Young women and —- 








girls, - - 899 575 
3727 
3727 Total, 4292 


Number of inhabitants in the city and county 

of New York, A.D. 1756—10,881 
1774—21.863 

1786—23,6 14 

Number of inhabitants in Connecticut, by offi- 
cial returns, A.D. 1756—129,994 
1774— 197,856 

1782—208,870 


Inhabitants of New Jersey, 1785—138,934 


Of these the blacks were, 10,500 
In Rhode Island, 1783—5 1,869 
Of these were Indians, 525 
Mulattoes, 464: 

Blacks, 2,342 


ae 


IMPOLICY OF DEPENDING UPON FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES FOR A SUPPLY OF CORN, 


lr a great part of our necessary supply should 
be wanting from foreign countries, there is no 
probability that it could be furnished without 
such an advance of prices as would be enormous- 
ly heavy. We must look to our own supplies, if 
not quite exclusively, at least chiefly. It is on 
the assiduity, and skill, and economy in cultiva- 
tion of our own agricultural fellow-subjects that 
we must depend, for all other dependance would 
fail us in the day of necessity, whenever that day 
shall arrive. It can only be by due and real protec- 
tion that the farmer can be enabled to supply the 
wants of the community, and if for want of such 
protection he should fail considerably in his an- 
nual produce, the void cannot be filled up, except 
at a cost very far beyond what such protection 
expended on the domestic cultivators would 
amount to. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, ALBANY. 


Tuts very spacious and elegant edifice, conse- 
crated to the worship of God, and instruction in 
the doctrines and duties of the gospel, is situated 
at the corner of South Ferry and Dallius streets. 
It was finished and dedicated in August, 1829, in 
fifteen months from the commencement of the 
work. The services on the occasion were per- 
formed by Bishop Hobart. 

The dimensions of this handsome building are 
as follows, viz.: its length, eighty-four fect; 
width, sixty-two; height of the walls to the cor- 
nice, thirty-two feet: with a semi-octagonal ves- 
tibule projeeting sixteen feet, and rising to the 
front pediment of the main roof. The building is 
of rough, unwrought stone, (from three and a half 
to two feet in thickness,) and of the Gothic style, 
the design being from an ancient temple of that 
order. The original plan embraces the erection 
of a stone tower in the rear, of twenty-two feet 
square, elevated two sections above the belfry ; 
to be surmounted with turrets, to correspond with 
those on the main building. There are five win- 
dows on each side, and two in front, supported 
by centre rods, diverging at the head, so as to 
form three distinct Gothic arches to the case- 
ments and frames of each window. 
are diagonally disposed, and contain glass of five 
and a quarter inches square. The angles of the 
walls, and the partition wall at the landing of the 
callery stairs, are supported by buttresses of two 
feet square; having in each three abatements, 
capped with cut stone, and surmounted with quad- 
rangular Gothic pinnacles. The nave is finished 


with a deep Gothic frieze and cornice, and the | 


parapet carried up in the form of battlements. 

On the right and left of the entrance-way, are 
niches prepared for statuary. The front door is 
ten feet wide, on each side of which are columns 
supporting the arch of a window above the im- 
post of the door. The naves of the vestibule 
roof are finished with cornice and chainwork, and 
the angles surmounted with pinnacles. 

The interior finish is also Gothic, painted in 
imitation of oak. Below, there are one hundred 
and thirty-eight pews, and sixty-six in the gallery. 
The pulpit, screen and altar were designed and 
drawn by Mr. George Vernon, and built by Mr. J. 
Bigelow. The screen is twenty-four feet wide, 
supported by four octagonal Gothic columns, in 
panel-work, and rising about eighteen feet from 
the chancel floor. ‘The columns are finished at 
the top with pinnacles, ornamented and encircled 
leaves and vines; in the centre of the screen, and 
immediately over the pulpit, there rises a pedi- 
ment, supported by clustered columns and an 
arch; the pediment also surmounted with a richly 
ornamented pinnacle extending to the ceiling, and 
standing in relief, in a niche prepared to receive 
it. The top of the screen and basis of the pinna- 
cles are finished with castellated battlements, and 
the panel-work in quatre foil. The church is sup- 
plied with a large and splendid organ, from the 
factory of Henry Erben in New York. 





The way to cure our prejudices is this, that 
every man should let alone those that he com- 
plains of in others, and examine his own. 


The mullions | disabled brother besought the other.to leave him 


to his fate, and by flight to save his own life.— 
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AN ESCAPE FROM INDIANS. 


Tue following adventure occurred during an 
invasion of our Niagara frontier by the British in 
the last war, and is detailed in a recent Guide- 
Book at Niagara Falls, by J. De Veaux, Esq. The 
hero of the story is the present comptroller of the 
finances of this state :— 


The roads had been deeply broken up, and 
were frozen in that state, and it was impossible 
to proceed with wagons; a very little snow ena- 
bled the inhabitants slowly to move along with 
sleighs. They were fleeing from a relentless and 
cruel enemy. The rear of the fugitives was 
brought up with a two-horse sleigh, driven by a 
young man who was walking by the side of his 
horses. In the sleigh lay his brother, who one 
week before had his leg amputated just below the 
thigh. His condition was very feeble, and to pro- 
ceed rapidly, rough as the roads then were, would 
have been death to him. There was no alterna- 
tive but to continue the moderate pace at which 
they were moving. The driver was armed with 
arifle. At that, and distrustfully behind, him, he 
alternately looked ; for he knew the foe was near 
at hand. At length, the war-whoop with its ac- 
companying yells, broke upon their ears. The 


“No,” he replied, “if we are to die, we will per- 


ish together.” 


The party of Indians that pursued them were 
in full sight ; and one far in advance of the others, 


| called to them to stop, making threatening ges- 


tures and raising his rifle. With the same slow 
pace the horses proceeded; the driver coolly 
collecting himself for the conflict, in which there 
were such fearful odds against him. The Indian 
sprang forward and was within a few paces of the 
sleigh, when the young man, suddenly turning 
himself, quickly raised his rifle, and firing, fatally 
wounded his pursuer. The savage plunged for- 
ward, fell, and his body rolled out of the road. A 
yell of vengeance from the band in the road, came 
like the knell of death upon the brothers. At that 
moment, a friendly party of the Tuscaroras were 
seen descending the adjacent mountain; and the 
well-directed fire they opened upon the British 
Indians, obliged them precipitately to retire. The 
driver of the sleigh was the Honorable Bates 
Cooke, and the invalid was his brother, Lathrop 
Cooke, Esq. 

Mr. B. Cooke, at the battle of Queenston, was 
pilot of the boat that led the van on that occasion; 
the boat was brought to the exact point designa- 
ted, and the men, though fired upon by the sentinel, 
who gave the alarm, were landed without loss. 





Tue difference between good and bad inten- 
tions is this: that good intentions are so very 
satisfactory in themselves, that it really seems a 
work of supererogation to carry them into exe- 
cution; whereas evil ones have a restlessness 
that can only be satisfied by action: and to the 
shame of fate be it said, very many facilities al- 
ways offer for their being effected. 

BENEVOLENcE is the light and joy of a good 
mind: “ it is better to give than to receive.” 
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INTERESTING FACTS. 


Tue first decked vessel ever built within the 
limits of the old United States, was construct- 
ed on the banks of the Hudson, by Adrian 
Block, in the summer of 1614. She was called 
a yacht, and her first voyage was made through 
Hurl Gate into the Sound, and as far east as 
Cape Cod, by the Vineyard passage. It was in this 
voyage that Block Island was first discovered. 
Within the first forty-six years after the settlement 
of Massachusetts, there were built in Boston and 
its vicinity 730 vessels, varying from six to 230 
tuns in burden. One of these, the Blessing of the 
Bay, a bark of fifty tuns, was built in 1631. 

The celebrated English patriot and divine, Hugh 
Peters, caused a vessel of 300 tuns to be con- 
structed at Salem in 1641. The first schooner 
ever launched is said to have been built at Cape 
Ann in 1714. In 1713, Connecticut had but 2 brigs, 
20 sloops, and a few smaller craft, employing but 
120 seamen; while Massachusetts, about the 
same time, had 462 vessels, the tunnage of which 
was 25,406, and employed 3,493 seamen. The 
first ensign ever shown by a regular American 
man-of-war, was hoisted on board the frigate Al- 
fred, in the Delaw are, by the hands of Paul Jones, 
in the latter part of December, 1775. What this 
ensign was is not precisely known, as the present 
national colors were not formally adopted until 
1777. 

The first recular American cruiser that went to 
sea was the Lexington, a little brig of 14 guns, 
commanded by Capt. John Barry, of Philadelphia. 
She sailed some time in the winter of 1775. The 
first American man-of-war that got to sea after 
the adoption of our present form ‘of government, 
wasthe Ganges. She was originally an Indiaman, 
but was purchased by the government, and con- 
verted into a cruiser, having an armament of 24 
guns. She sailed in May, 1798, under the com- 
mand of Captain Richard Dale, who was first 
lieutenant of the Bon Homme Richard, when that 
ship captured the Serapis. 

The Constellation was the first of the new built 
vessels that went to sea, under Captain Truxton. 
She sailed June, 1793, and was followed by the 
United States, and a little later, by the Constitu- 
tion, both these latter sailing in July the same 
year. The first prize under our present naval 
organization was the French privateer La Croy- 
able. She was a schooner of 14 guns, and was 
captured by the sloop-of-war Delaware, Capt. De- 
catur. The above historical facts we have clean- 
ed from Mr. Cooper’s excellent Naval History of 


the United States. Boston Morning Post. 


SACRIFICE OF A LAND TORTOISE. 


SomETIME in June, 1828, an animal known by 
that name was found in my garden, in the act of 
treating himself to green peas and cucumbers, 
among ‘which he had feasted sever ral days, but the 
trespass had been attributed to the hens and 
chickens, Being unwilling to put him to death 


on the first conviction, a small hole was bored in 
the upper shell, and a cord of two or three yards 
in length was attached to it, and he tethered out 
in a convenient place a few rods distant from the 
vegetables, and marked on his breast-plate “S. 
H. W. 1828.” The next day it was discovered 
that he had made his escape, having gnawed off 
his “tether string.” A few days after this he 
was again detected in the same place of his for- 
mer trespass, and to secure him from further dep- 
redations, a small ring of iron wire was linked 
into the hole of the shell, a more substantial cord 
attached to it, and the prisoner again placed upoa 
his tether. This, however, proved insufficient for 
his safe-keeping. ‘The new cord was soon sever- 
ed, and the vagrant carrying off with him his iron 
ring and a small part of the cord, made his es- 
cape. 

In June, 1829, ‘Monsieur Tonson came again!” 
and was detected in his old line of business. A 
trial for his crimes was instituted, the evidence 
against him was too clear to admit of doubt; he 
was found guilty, the number of peapods, one um- 
bers, and melons. of different kinds, which he had 
champed and ruined, was ascertained as nearly as 
might be, whereupon the court, consisting prin- 
cipally of the females of the family, sentenced 
him to be immediately put to death by decapita- 
tion. But the poor convict had one friend in the 
court that exerted his influence, and finally obtain- 
ed a commutation of his punishment from death 
to transportation, without limit of time. Pursuant 
to this order, he was conveyed to a small pond, 
about a quarter of a mile from the garden, the 
scene of his transgressions; but not pleased with 
his accommodations among frogs and other creep- 
ing things, soon found his way back to his old 
friends and their garden. He was then carried 
nearly half a mile in an opposite direction, and 
thrown into a small muddy brook, environed with 
bogs and sedge-grass. In June, 1832, who should 
appear but our old visiter again, with his marks 
and iron ring? What should now be done? The 
majority of the court denounced him as an out- 
law, and utterly beyond the reach of rag His 
friend and advocate, however, urged in behalf of 
the convict that the sentence of apiuatietion 
was without limit of time, and assured the court 
that if a convenient opportunity should offer, he 
would send him next to Botany Bay ; but if not, 
he would pledge himself to carry him to a place 
so distant that little fear could be entertained of 
his returning to his old haunts. Upon these terms 
a respite was obtained, and his sponser caused 
him to be transported to Suffield, and there left in 
a grass-field a little north of the meetinghouse. 
In June, ’33, we had another family visit from our 
old acquaintance. I wrapped him up in a piece of 
old carpet, so that he could have no means of no- 
ticing objects, carried himto Poquonoe, and threw 
him into a small stream in an alder-swamp near 
Rainbow Mills. But “true as the needle to the 
pole,” he renewed his visit in 1835; and this sum- 
mer (1838) he obliged us with another ca//, and I 
suppose is yet in my garden. He appears in fine 
health, plump and lusty, but has no discernible 
increase in size, SamveL Woopnrurr, 

Hartford Courant. 
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THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 
AGATE, 

An ornamental stone, classed by mineralogists 
among the earthy minerals. The northern part 
of Great Britain furnishes very beautiful examples 
of the agate—hence their name of Scotch peb- 
bles. 





Moss Agate. 


The agate is said to have derived its name from 
the Achates, a river in Sicily. Its chymical char- 
acter is principally marked by the large quantity 
of silica which it contains. The same stone some- 
times contains parts of different degrees of trans- 
lucency, and of various shades of color; and the 
endless combinations of these produce the beau- 
tiful and singular figures for which, together with 
the high polish they are capable of receiving, 
agates are prized as ornamental stones. Although 
occasionally found in other rocks, they are most 
usually met with in that variety of the trap-rocks 

called Amygdaloid or Mandelstein, forming de- 
tached rounded nodules, not cemented to the base 
or mass of the rock, but easily separable from it, 
and having generally a thin layer of green earth 
interposed, and a rough, irregular exterior. In 
other cases the agate runs in veins for a consid- 
erable distance. 

There are many varieties of the agate ; but one 
of the most beautiful is the moss agate, ie which 


jasper of various colors, as brown, yellow, and 


red, appears as it were, floating i in a basie of chal- 
cedony. It exactly resembles moss, and when its 
arborisations are distinct, it has a very beautiful 
appearance. The engraving above is copied from 
a specimen in the collection of the British Mu- 
seum. 

This stone is sometimes cut into snuff-boxes 
and ring-stones: the larger masses are hollowed 
into mortars, and sometimes cut into elegant va- 
ses. It was much prized by the ancients, who 
have left us several fine works of art formed of 
this stone. In the royal cabinet at Dresden there 
are some beautiful vases of agate. At Oberstein 
on the Rhine the amygdaloid rocks are regularly 
quarried for the agates they contain, and these 
are cut and polished, and exported to other coun- 
tries. The manufacture of the agates is carried 
on to a very considerable extent. 


TOPAZ. 


A mineral which derives its name from Topa- 
zos, a small island in the Red sea. It is principally 
found of a wine-yellow color, but is in some in- 
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}and inferior degree of hardness. 
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stanees of a violet blue. A single specimen of 
the latter color, which is very rare, was sold for 
fifteen hundred ducats at Vienna. The topaz oc- 
curs in Europe, Asia, and America. Those found 
in Brazil, which are so much esteemed in com- 
merce, are dug in the district of Villa-Rica, 


JASPER. 


There are five varieties of this mineral com- 
monly found in the cabinets of collectors. Egyp- 
tian jasper, striped jasper, porcelain jasper, com- 
mon jasper, and agate jasper. The first kind is 
found in several parts of Africa, and whatever 
may have been its original formation, it is now 
frequently discovered in detached masses imbed- 
ded in sand. 

There are some fine specimens of the second 
kind in the Pentland Hills, near Edinburgh, and 
also in Germany, which is also the case with the 
remaining varieties; but the last is more gener- 
ally found in the agates of the Lothians. 

‘The jaspers vary considerably in their color, 
and also in their value, as the latter depends very 
much on the beauty of their teints. The red Egyp- 
tian jasper frequently passes into flint, from which, 
however, it may be distinguished by its opacity 
Some of the 
largest and most beautiful snuff-boxes are formed 
of this mineral; so that it is common in Egypt 
for the political expectants of the pacha to cal- 
culate the value of an appointment by the size of 
the jasper-box, which are its first fruits. 


THE SQUIRREL. 


A tate number of the Dublin Medical Press 
contains a very interesting acount of the habits 
of the common squirrel. The writer, evidently 
a highly-educated man, having procured one 
from a bird-fancier, and havi ing with some dif- 
ficulty succeeded in taming him, had him in his 
possession for nearly a year. During this period 
he ascertamed two circumstances connected 
with the natural history of these animals, viz:— 
their hybernation, and that they are carnivorous. 
Of these facts the first has been doubted, and.the 
second hitherto altogether unknown. “It was 
not until I had this interesting creature in my 
possession nearly nine months,” says the writer, 
“that I discovered that I had previously been 
entirely ignorant of, viz:—that the squirrel is in 
part, by preference, carnivorous. This from the 
formation of their teeth, amd structure of their 
digestive organs, appears strange, and | should be 
glad to have it explained ; for, although I am re- 
lating the habits of an individual, yet by subse- 
quent, careful, and numerous experiments, I as- 
certained this propensity to belong to the whole 
tribe of British squirrels. The following is the 
manner in which this fact fel] under my notice :— 
About eight or nine months after I got this 
squirrel, I found in one of my daily walks a mag- 
pie; and, pitying the poor creature, I brought it 
home, having set the wings as well as I could— 
that is to say, placed the edges of the bone as 
close to one another, and tied the injured pinion 
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to the bird’s side in as favorable a position for 
permitting union as I could—I placed the bird | 
in a large wicker cage, and hung it up in the | 
same apartment with the squirrel. For the first 
week the effect of his wound and the pain it 
occasioned, kept the stranger pretty silent ; but 
as his health and spirits returned, his constant 
cries attracted the attention of my little passion- 
ate favorite, who, from that moment, appeared to 
conceive a violent desire to reach the magpie’s | 
cage. This, however, hung far beyond his | 
reach, and the smoothness of the wall against 
which it was placed presenting no facilities for | 
climbing, set the squirrel’s reaching the cage | 
out of the question. His anxiety, and frequent at- | 
tempts to do so, however, attracted my attention, 
and I at length released the object of his curios- | 
ity, as I conceived it, from the cage, and suffered | 
them both to be at liberty in the room at once. 
What was my surprise when the result was an 
instantaneous attack on the squirrel’s part, and | 
that of so fierce and determined a nature that | 
the magpie’s death would have been a speedy | 
but a cruel one, had I not interfered, and for | 
a second time rescued my prisoner from danger. | 
However, although I prevented my squirrel’s | 
indulging his taste for flesh in this instance, I | 
procured him other birds, which he speedily de: | 
spatched, and instantly devoured. They appeared | 
in fact to be his natural prey, for, while flesh was | 
to be got, dozens of nuts, even though ready | 
broken for him, might be neglected at the bot- | 
tom of the cage he commonly slept in; and the | 
dexterity he showed in stripping his prey of | 
their feathers, proved that this description of 
food was no novelty. I observed that his prac- 
tice was to commence at the inferior portion 
of the trunk, neglecting the extremities until 
nothing else remained, and rejecting the head 
altogether. 

After this I used to present him with butcher’s 
meat, either raw or dressed, which he took read- 
ily, unless seasoned. Even the presence of salt 
was sufficient to ensure its refusal. As winter 
approached, I was curious to observe in what 
manner my little companion would be affected by 
the natural changes of the season: and for that 
purpose I never put a fire in his room; and as 
the season (which it will be remembered was a 
very cold one) advanced, he began to collect 
a store of nuts, and the remains of birds, in a 
corner of his box, as also to prepare a comfort- 
able nest of moss, wool, &c., with which I suppli- 
ed him; and one morning, on visiting him, | 
found him curled up, with his long tail coiled 
around him, cold, insensible, and to all appear- 
ance dead. In order to satisfy myself of the 
hybernation of squirrels, (a fact denied by some, ) 
as well as to see whether that hy bernation would 
be complete in a state of captivity, I suffered 
him to remain in the said torpid condition for 
nearly a fortnight; at the end of which time I 
removed him, cage and all, to an apartment with 
a good fire in it. The consequence of this was, 
that in a few hours he revived, and the first thing 
he did was to attack his hoard of provisions, 
which he devoured voraciously ; still, however, 
showing a strong preference for the flesh. 


| 


| 


|spoken of as necessarily wretched. 
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PANACEA FOR POVERTY. 


Tue great calamity of the poor is not their pov- 
erty, understanding this word in the usual sense, 
‘but the tendency of their social rank, to degrada- 
tion of mind. When I compare together different 
classes as existing at this moment, in the civilized 


| world, I cannot think the difference between the 


rich and poor, in regard to mere physical suf- 
fering, so great as is sometimes imagined. Vastly 
more in this community die from eating too much 


than from eating too little ; vastly more from ex- 


cess than from starvation. So as to clothing; 
many shiver from want of defences against the 
cold; but there is vastly more suffering among 
| the rich from absurd and criminal modes of dress 
|which fashion has sanctioned, than among the 
| poor from deficiency of raiment. Our daughters 
|are oftener brought to the grave by their rich at- 
tire than the beggars by their nakedness. So the 
|poor are often overworked, but they suffer less 
than many of the rich w ho have no work to do, 
no interesting object to fill up life, to satisfy the 
infinite craving of man for action. 

According to our present modes of education, 
how many of our daughters are victims to ennui, 
a misery unknown to ‘the poor, and more ‘stele 

rable than the weariness of excessive toil. It is 
not then the physical suffering of the poor, but 
\their relation to the rest of society, the want of 
means of inward life, the degrading influence of 
their position to which the chief misery is to be 
traced. Let not the condition of the poor be 
Give them 
the Christian spirit and they would find in their 
lot the chief elements of good. Nor let it be 
said that the poor cannot enjoy domestic happi- 
ness for want of the means of educating their 
children. A sound moral judgment is of more 
value in education than all wealth and all talent. 
For want of this, the children of men of genius 
and opulence are often the worst trained in the 
community. What present do civilization and 
science make to the poor? Strong drink, ardent 
spirits, liquid poison, liquid fire—a type of the 
fire of hell. 

In every poor man’s neighborhood flows a Le- 
thean stream which laps him for awhile in obliv- 
ion of all his cares and sorrows. The power of 
this temptation can be little understood by those 
whose thirst for pleasure i is regularly supplied by 
a succession of innocent pleasures, who meet 
soothing and exciting objects wherever they turn. 
The uneducated poor, without resource in books 
in their families, in a well-spread board,in cheer- 
ful apartments, in places of fashionable resort, and 
pressed down by disappointment, debt, despond- 
ence, exhausting toils, are driven by an impulse 
dreadfully strong, to the haunts of intemperance; 
and there they ‘plunge into a misery sorer than 
all the tortures invented by man. They quench 
the lights of reason, cast off the characteristics 
of humanity, blot out God’s image as far as they 


have power, and take their place among the 
brutes. Terrible misery ! and this comes too from 
the very civilization in which they live. They are 
victims to the progress of science and the arts; 
for these multiply the poison which destroys 
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them. They are victims to the rich; for it is the | 
capital of the rich which erects the distilleries, | 
and surrounds them with temptations of self-mur- 
der. They are victims to the partial advancement | 
of society, which multiplies gratifications and | 
allurements, without awakening proportionate | 
moral power to withstand them. 

We are hoping to form new men and women 
by literature and science; but all in vain. We} 
shall learn in time that moral and religious cul- | 
ture is the foundation and strength of all true cul- | 
tivation; that we are deforming human nature by 
the means relied on for its growth, and that the 
poor who receive a care which awakens their 
consciences and moral sentiments, start under 
happier auspices than the prosperous, who place 
supreme dependance on the education of the in- 
tellect and taste. It is the kind, not the extent 
of knowledge, by which the advancement of a 
human being must be measured; and that kind 
which alone exalts a man, is placed within the | 
reach of all. Moral and Religious Truth—this is | 
the treasure of the intellect, and all are poor | 
without it. This transcends physical truth as far 
as heaven is lifted above the earth. 





Dr. Channing. 





In a long and interesting article on the valley 
of the Allegany river, in the Pittsburgh Advo- 
cate, the lumber annually sent to market from | 
that river above Teonista, is estimated at one | 
hundred and thirty-five millions feet ; below and | 
including Teonista, the quantity it is said cannot 
be less than forty millions of feet—a total of one | 
hundred and seventy-five millions of feet, which, 
at twelve dollars per M., the estimated average 
price, would produce two millions one hundred 
thousand dollars. The supply is far from being 
exhausted, and immense forests are yet untouch- 
ed. The iron business in the valley is yet in its 
infancy, but still is an item not to be overlooked. 
There are twenty-three furnaces for the smelting 
of ore, and three forges for the manufacture of 
bar-iron ; twenty-one of the former and all of the 
latter are in Venango county. Some of these 
make one thousand tuns of pig metal, per annum, 
and it is supposed they will average seven hun- 
dred tuns per annum, making a total of sixteen 
thousand tuns, which at forty dollars per tun, 
produces six hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 





INDIANA. 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that the farmers in 
fifty-eight counties in Indiana can transport their 
productions from their own doors by water in flat 
boats to market. Sixteen are bounded or inter- 
sected by the Wabash; ten by the north branch 
of White river; twenty by the south and its 
forks; fourteen by the Ohio and its little tributa- 
ries; five by lake Michigan and St. Joseph’s, and 
others by other branches and creeks. From all 
parts of the state, farmers and mechanics can 
prepare their freight, and in the winter season 
float off to New Orleans or other markets, and 
return in season for another year’s labor. 





A good education is a better safe-guard for 
liberty than a standing army or severe laws. 
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MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOATS. 


A writer in the Ladies’ Companion for Au- 


gust, furnishes the following information respect- 


ing the steamboats of the Mississippi, which 
will be new to most of our readers and in- 


teresting to all, inasmuch as from it they can 


gather a pretty correct idea of the expenses of 
steamboating at the west, and the immense trav- 
e] which must necessarily take place on the west- 
ern waters to maintain the enormous number of 
steamers which constantly float upon their bo- 


|: Soms :-— 


A steamboat of three hundred and twenty-five 
tuns, costs, completely fitted out, from forty to 
fifty thousand dollars. A boat of this tunnage 
wil) carry five hundred tuns down stream. It will 
carry fifteen hundred bales of cotton on deck. 
From Memphis to New Orleans, the freight of 
cotton is two dollars per bale; from Vicksbugh 
and vicinity, one and a half; all points between 
Natchez, one dollar. The furnaces consume 
twenty-four cords of wood a day, for which from 
three to four dollars a cord are paid. The price of 
wood is increasing every year, and is higher in 
Lower than in Upper Mississippi. The charge 
for freight is, from New Orleans to St. Louis, on 
groceries and heavy articles, seventy-five cents 
per hundred; from New Orleans to Louisville, 
fifty cents. There are a great number of boats in 
the latter trade, and therefore the competition is 
closer.’ The expenses, which also show the num- 
ber of officers and employees of the steamer above 
mentioned, are as follows :— 


Cost of the boat, $40,000 
Captain’s salary per month, 150 00 
Clerks, do. do. 130 00 
Two pilots, each $200 do. 400 00 
First mate, do. 80 00 
Second mate, do. 55 00 


Two engineers, $100 each per month, 200 00 
Eight deck hands, $40 do. do. 32000 
Sixteen firemen, $35 do. do 560 00 
Steward, $60 per month, 60 00 
Two cooks, at $50 = do. 100 00 
Cabin-boys, waiters and chambermaids, 
altogether, per month, 200 00 





Total amount of wages per month, $2,225 00 


The daily expenses of the boat for wood are 
ninety-five dollars ; and we have, besides, to con- 
sider the cost of the table. There is on board 
every steamboat a barkeeper, who receives no 
wages, but pays the rent of his bar (which is an 
affair in the gift of the captain) by gratuitously 
supplying the officers, the table, and the boat’s 
crew with spirits. The office is a profitable one. 
A barkeeper told me that he had taken four hun- 
dred dollars in one trip from Louisville to New 
Orleans. The amount of drinking on board west- 
ern steamboats is enormous. Passengers are 
driven into the habit by mere listlessness. 





Inquietness of mind cannot be prevented with- 
out first eradicating all our inclinations and pas- 
sions, the winds and tides that preserve the great 
ocean of human life from perpetual stagnation. 
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SCIENTIFIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The following extracts are made from a work 
recently published in London, entitled Jllustra- 
tions of Science, by the Rev. H. Mosely :— 

“ Meratiic Sotutions.—Let one grain of copper 
be dissolved in nitric acid; a liquid will be obtained 
of a blue color: and if this solution be mingled 
with three pints of water, the whole will be sen- 
sibly colored. Now, three pints contain 104 cubic- 
al inches, and each linear inch contains at least 
100 equal parts distinguishable by the eye; each 
cubical inch contains, then, at least one million of 
such parts, and the 104 cubical inches of this so- 
lution 104 millions of such parts; also, each of 
these minute parts of the solution is colored, 
otherwise it would not be distinguishable from the 
rest; each such part contains, then, a portion of 
the nitrate of copper—the coloring substance. 
Now, from each particle of this nitrate the copper 
may be precipitated in the state of a metallic 
powder—every particle of which is, therefore, 
less than the 104 millionth of a grain in weight. 

“Tue ATTENUATION oF Gotp Lear.—An ounce 
of gold is equal in bulk to a cube, each of whose 
edges is five twelfths of an inch, or nearly half an 
inch, in length, so that placed upon a table, it 
would cover nearly one quarter of a square inch 
of its surface, standing nearly half an inch in 
height. This cube of gold the gold-beater ex- 
tends until it covers 146 square feet; and it may 
readily be calculated that, to be thus extended 
from the surface of 5 12ths of an inch square to 
one of 146 square feet, its thickness must have 
been reduced from half an inch to the 290,636th 
part of an inch. Fifteen hundred such leaves of 
gold placed upon one another, would not equal 
the thickness of the paper upon which this is 
printed.” 

Account OF A CARNATION VIEWED THROUGH A Mr- 
croscoPpE.—From an elegant bouquet I selected a 
carnation, the fragrance of which led me to enjoy 
it frequently and near. The sense of smelling was 
not the only one affected on these occasions ; 
while that was satisfied with the powerful sweet, 
the ear was constantly attracted by a soft but 
agreeable murmuring sound. It was easy to know 
that some animal within the covert must be the 
musician, and that the noise must come from 
some little creature fitted to produce it. I instant- 
ly distended the lower part of the flower and 
placing it in full light, could discover troops of 
little insects frisking with wild jollity among the 
narrow pedestals that supported its leaves and the 
little threads that occupied its centre. 

What a fragrant world for their habitation! 
what a perfect security from all annoyance in the 
dusky husk that surrounded the scene of action. 
Adapting a microscope to take in at one view the 
whole base of the flower, I gave myself an oppor- 
tunity of contemplating what they were about, 
and this for many days together, without giving 
them the least disturbance. Thus! could discover 
their economy, their passions and their enjoy- 
ments. ‘The microscope on this oceasion, had 
given what nature seemed to have denied to the 
objects of contemplation. 

The base of the flower extended itself, under its 


influence, to a vast plain: the slender seams oj 
the leaves became trunks of so many stately 
cedars ; the threads in the middle seemed columns 
of a massy structure, supporting at the top 
their several ornaments; and the narrow spaces 
between were enlarged into walks, parterres, 
and terraces. On the polished bottoms of these, 
brighter than Parian marble, walked in pairs, 
alone, or in larger companies, the winged inhab- 
itants ; these, from little dusky flies, for such only 
the naked eye would have shown them, were 
there raised to glorious glittering animals, stain- 
ed with living purple, and with a glossy gold that 
would have made all the labors of the loom con- 
temptible in the comparison. I could at leisure, as 
they walked together, admire their elegant limbs, 
their velvet shoulders, and their silken wings; 
their back vying with the empyrean in its blue; 
and their eyes out-glittering the little plains and 
brilliant above description ,and almost too great 
for admiration. 

I could observe them here singling out their 
favorite females—courting them with the music 
of their buzzing wings, with little songs for their 
little organs, leading them from walk to walk 
among the perfume shades—and pointing out to 
their taste the drop of liquid nectar just bursting 
from some vein within the living trunk. Here 
were the perfumed groves, the more than myrtle 
shades of the poet’s fancy, realised. Here the 
happy lovers spent their days in joyous dalliance, 
or in the triumph of their little hearts, skipped 
after one another from stem to stem among the 
painted trees, or winged their short flight to the 
close shadow of some broader leaf to revel undis- 


turbed in the heights of all felicity. 





Faweet. 


THE ROSE. 


I saw a rose perfect in beauty, it rested gently 
upon its stalk, and its perfume filled the air. 
Many stopped to gaze upon it and taste its fra- 
grance, and its owner hung over it with delight. 
I passed it again, and behold it was gone—its stem 
was leafless—it root had withered—the enclosure 
which surrounded it was broken. The spoiler 
had been there; he saw that many admired it, 
and knew it was dear to him who planted it there, 
and besides it he had not other to love. Yet he 
snatched it secretly from the hand that cherished 
it; he wore it on his bosom till it hung its head 
and faded, and when he saw that his glory was 
departed, he flung it rudely. But it left a thorn 
in his bosom, and vainly did he seek to extract 
it, for now it pierces the spoiler even in his hour 
of mirth. And when I saw that no man who had 
loved the beauty of the rose gathered again its 
scattered leaves or bound up the stalk which the 
hand of violence had broken, I looked earnestly 
at the spot where it grew, and my soul received 
instruction. 


beauty and admiration, sitting like the queen of 
flowers in majesty among the daughters of wo- 
man, let her watch, lest vanity enter her heart, 
beguiled proudly upon slippery places, and be not 
Mrs. Sigourney. 


highminded, but fear. 


And I said, let her who is full of 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 










Star Fish.—(Asterias Echinites.) 


STAR FISHES. 


Tue “dark unfathomed caves of ocean’ are 
full of zoological wonders; but little more is 
known of their history than that which the occa- 
sional sight of a piece of coral, a sea-egg, an ani- 
mal flower, a wheel animal, or a common “five 
finger” conveys. That a maritime people be thus 
destitute of a kind of knowledge which would 
add so largely to their enjoyment, “it is not 
good ;” we therefore propose to give papers on 
the more remarkable “creeping things” which 
keep our shores and bays alive. 

One of the most interesting of these marine 
families is that which comprises the star fishes, 
the Rapiata of naturalists, and which we have 
accordingly selected for our opening article. Be- 
fore, however, we proceed to describe them, it 


will be necessary to say a few words in explana- 
Vor. VII.—22 


| tion of the order of animals to which they belong, 
the zoophytes, or zoophyta, of systematic writers. 
The zoophytes are distinguished by their radi- 
ated structure—their parts being disposed about 
a common axis in two or more rays. They are 
destitute of a real circulating apparatus, and their 
nervous system is so obscure as to be scarcely 
visible. Respiratory vessels pervade and aerate 
more or less their whole structure. Only in two 
| genera are found organs analagous to feet, though 
|a great majority of the species have fentacule, or 
| as they are vulgarly called, “feelers,” for seizing 
| the food on which they live, to assist in attach- 
ing them to fixed objects, and for enabling them 
to move from place to place. The organs of di- 
gestion consist of an intestinal canal, simple in 
some species, and compounded in others. The 
mouth is sometimes furnished with hard substan- 
ces, resembling teeth. In some tribes these 
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enaracters are so simplified or abridged, that the | offers an example of one of the most beautiful. 


whole animal is nothing but a hollow bag, with 


i 


tubular arms, for the absorption or seizure of ali- 


ment. Inthe proper zoophytes there is no dis- 
tinction of sex, thouch in some tribes the young 
are produced from ecas, while in others they gsTOW 
like buds on the body of the parent animal, and 
separate spontaneously when sufficiently devel- 
oped, and capable of providing for their own 
wants. ; 

All the zoophytes are, as we have already hint- 
ed, inhabitants of the waters. Most of them are 
found in the seas and oceans; but many reside in 
fresh water, in various artificial liquors, or in cer- 
tain fluids of other animals. They are remarka- 
ble for great tenacity of life and general lowness 
of irritability; so that it is difficult to destroy 
them, and many species may be multiplied by 
cutting them to pieces. 

The star fishes (.4sterias, Lam.) constitute the 
princes of this interesting order; they exhibit all 
the peculiarities common to the genera, and ev- 
ery one of them in perfection. Lamarck divides 
them, according to their forms, into two sections, 
the scutellated and the radiated star fishes; the 
former have a pentangular shield-shaped body, 
the rays of which appear only in an incipient 
form, giving, as it were, the first indications of 
the family to which they belong ; the latter have 
a smaller body, furnished with rays, which are 
lengthened out beyond a diameter of the body. 

The mouth is placed on the under-surface: 
from this, as a centre, the rays diverge. Each 
ray is divided at bottom by a longitudinal chan- 
nel, which is pierced on its sides with small holes, 
these holes are the sockets of a number of little 
membraneous suckers, or feet. By fastening 





Portion of a Ray, natural size. 


these little appendages to the rock or bottom on 
which the fish rests, they become comparatively 
immoveable, and by alternately advancing them 
in the manner of the legs of millipede, fastening 
them at each step, the body is drawn in whatever 
direction the animal may please. The little move- 
able spines with which the body is covered may 
also assist its motions. The whole surface is 
pierced by pores through which pass tubes much 
smaller than the feet, serving, probably, to absorb 
the water, and introduce it into the general cavi- 
ty, for the purposes of a kind of respiration. 
The species, of which there are more than a 
hundred discovered, are many of them formed 
after the most elegant patterns. Our illustration 


They vary in size, from an inch to three feet or 
more in diameter; and, in the number of their 
rays, from five to upward of a hundred. Some 
have the rays split into delicate branches, which 
ramify and twist into each other in a style which 
far surpasses the most complicated Gothic trace- 
ry. Eight thousand branches have been counted 
in the arborescent sea-star of the Indian ocean. 
For a full account of their history and anato- 
my, consult the famous Encyclopedie Methodique, 
art. “Vers Echinodermes ;” Tiedemann’s Anato- 
my of Star Fishes (German;) Cuvier’s Regne 
Animal, Vol. Ill., and the article ‘‘ Helmintholo- 
gy,” in any of our great Encyclopedias. 
Pinrock’s Guide. 


THE PORCUPINE. 


As the general characters upon which the Ro- 
dentia as an order are discriminated from all 
others, are very manifest, and have been previ- 
ously alluded to, we shall here content ourselves 
with observing that these animals are divided into 
two great groups, distinguished, the one by the 
presence, the other by the absence of clavicles. 
The clavicles, or collar-bones, by their presence or 
absence influence materially the degree of motion 
enjoyed by the arms or anterior limbs. Where 
these bones are present, as in man, the monkey, 
the bat, the mole, armadillo, &c., we find a con- 
siderable freedom of action, and this necessarily, 
because it is by these bones, one end of which is 
attached to the upper part of the breast-bone, the 
other to a projection (coracoid process) of the 
shoulder-blade (scapula,) that the shoulders are 
kept fairly out from the chest. They act as props 
to the shoulders, preventing them from being 
drawn inward upon the sides of the chest by the 
action of the pectoral muscles; hence there is 
allowed an arrangement of muscles for giving to 
the arms that extent of motion which we see in 
man and in the monkey. In all other clavicula- 
ted animals, it is more circumscribed, according 
to their necessities. Now as it regards the Ro- 
dents, we find some, as the squirrel and the rat, 
enjoying a very considerable share of motion in 
the fore limbs, independent of that necessity for 
simple progression. ‘The squirrel, for example, 
sits up on its haunches and holds a nat or other 
articles of food between its fore-paws, while it 
works upon it with its teeth; it cleans its face 
and whiskers, and grasps the boughs of the 
smooth-barked beech with its little vigorous paws, 
as it frolics among the woods. Those who have 
quietly watched the gambols of the little mouse, 
when, unsuspicious of an enemy, it sports around 
the hearth, cannot but have noticed how freely it 
uses its paws. Indeed a free use of the paws im- 
plies the presence of a clavicle; where no such 
use exists, as in the horse, sheep, ox, &c., there is 
not the slightest rudiment of these bones. To 
confine ourselves to the Rodents, we may pro- 
ceed to remark that in those of this order which 
do not possess clavicles, as the hare, cavy, capi- 
bara, and porcupine, or which possess them in a 
mere rudimentary condition, we find the action of 
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the paws restricted ; neither the hare, cavy, nor | 
porcupine enjoy that freedom of arm, or use of 
paws, which the squirrel and the rat possess. On 
the other hand, however, they are not so restrict- 
ed in these respects as are many other unclavicu- 
lated mammalia; and, in like ratio, their fore- 
limbs are not so exclusively mere pillars of sup- 
port and organs of locomotion. The fact is that | 
in all Rodents (witness the hare) the great devel- 
opment of muscular force is in the hind-quarters ; 
hence the ease with which they sit up, and hence, 
in connexion with their comparative shortness is 
there allowed to the arms, of even the unclavicu- 


| 
| 
; 
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holding anything, not in one paw, but between 
the two. The arrangement of the muscles, owing 


to the absence of the clavicles, forbids’ the at- 


tempt; the hare or cavy may indeed sit up and 
clean the sides of the face, but they attempt to 
hold nothing to their mouth; yet are their fore- 
limbs by no means unadapted for excavating the 
ground: many indeed live in burrows which they 
work out in the soil, and drive galleries of great 
length, ramifying in various directions. The rab- 
bit is an instance in point. The rabbit, however, 
works in soft or sandy soil; its limbs are deficient 
in that degree of strength requisite for more la- 


lated Rodents, the utmost freedom of which such | borious operations ; it is fleet, light, and active, 


a structure can admit. The paws, however, have 
lost all grasping power, that grasping power 


which the squirrel possesses, that facility of | 
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land inthese respects very different from the por- 
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cupine, a burrowing, unclaviculated Rodent, slow 
and heavy, but endowed with great strength of limb. 
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The Porcupine. 


Altogether the porcupine is one of the most 
remarkable of the order Rodentia. Without any 
pretensions to grace or beauty, destitute of the 
active celerity of the squirrel, the speed of the 


chilla, it nevertheless proves an attractive object 
in every menagerie. The curiosity and interest 
it excites are Owing, no doubt, to the chevauax de 


Jrise of spines with which it is covered, and to the | 


belief, not long since universally entertained, and 
even now not altogether relinquished, that it was 
capable of launching these darts with effect 


[against an adversary. 


Into this error writers of 
ancient and modern days, and even travellers of 
distincuished talents have fallen; no wonder, 


‘then, that the generality of persons should have 
hare, or the exquisite fur of the beautiful chin- | 


concurred in its reception. Aristotle, Pliny, and 
| Oppian, record it as a fact ; Aldrovandus adopted 
it. It is seriously alluded to by the anatomists of 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris; and Bosman 
says, “ when the porcupine is enraged, it springs 
|with extreme rapidity, having its spines all ar- 
‘ranged, which are often two palms in length, on 
imen and beasts; and it darts them with such 
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force, that they are capable of piercing a plank.” 
All this is a tissue of error; yet, as with many 
other popular errors, there is a color for its ori- 
sin. When irritated, or called to act upon the 
defensive, the porcupine, unfurnished with teeth 
or talons for the combat, turns his back toward 
his enemy, buries his head between his fore-limbs, 
erects his quills, and shakes them violently, their 
agitation producing a rustling sound. If the as- 
sailant advance to close quarters, the porcupine 
pushes backward against him, and that suddenly 
and with great energy, so as to force the sharp 
points of the spines into his flesh, and inflict a 
most painful wound. Now the quills of this ani- 
mal are but slightly attached to the skin, and 
when clashed together, it often happens that one 
or two, more loose than the rest, or about to be 
shed, are thrown off; and also that, when thrust 
into any object, they are very likely to remain 
fixed in the wound, instead of being withdrawn 
as the animal moves away. From these circum- 
stances it is probable that the fable of the spear- 
darting powers of the porcupine took its rise. 

As we have adverted to the clothing of this 
animal, by which it is so peculiarly distinguished, 
we shall here proceed to describe it in detail. 
The porcupine is not the only spine-covered ani- 
mal among the class of mammalia, to say nothing 
of several species which enter into the same 
group with itself, as the Canada porcupine, the 
fasciculated porcupine of India, and others; the 
same clothing is allotted to the hedgehog, 


—‘* When day declining sheds a milder gleam.”’ 
) g g 


It is also given to the ¢anrec of the Mauritius, and 
still more fully to the echidna of Australia. Even 
in the scale-bearing manis we see a modification 
of the same defensive armor. The spiny cloth- 
ing, however, of the porcupine has its peculiar 
characters; it differs in its details from that of 
the hedgehog and echidna, as in the two latter, 
that of each has its own arrangement. It is the 
back of the porcupine only that is furnished with 
a panoply of spine. The head is ornamented with 
a long crest of slender, tapering bristles, capable 
of being elevated or depressed at pleasure; and 
the fore and hinder limbs, as well as the under- 
parts of the body, are clothed with stiff, short 
bristles, of a black colour, lying close upon the 
skin. The dorsal spines are of two kinds; some, 
which seem intended to form a sort of cloak to 
the others, are very long, weak, and slender, and 
incapable of inflicting injury; the main bed of 
spines, however, consists of shafts of great 
strength and solidity, from four to seven or eight 
inches in length, thick inthe middle, and tapering 
to each end. The end inserted into the skin is 
formed into a small pedicle, the other end is ex- 
tremely sharp and prolonged. Thus, by the ac- 
tion of a subcutaneous muscle, of great extent 
and considerable thickness, termed panniculus 
carnosus, the animal is capable of raising them, 
clashing them, or depressing them at pleasure. In 
their ordinary state, they lie nearly flat upon the 
body, with their points directed backward, but 
when elevated they radiate in every direction. If 
we take one of these spines and examine it, we 
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the shaft of a quill-feather, except that it is more 
dense and hard; but internally it consists of a 
pithy substance, invested with a coat of hard en- 
amel, of which the point is entirely composed. 
On looking at the point more narrowly, we shall 
see that it is somewhat flattened, so as to present 
a sort of slight double edge, or raised line, the 
one opposite the other, and these edges are mi- 
nutely jagged, the whole constituting a weapon of 
no trifling nature. Not only is the wound it in- 
flicts very painful, but it is often very serious. 
We know of an instance in which a person was 
struck through the boot and severely wounded, 
the injury being attended not only with great in- 
flammation, but presenting for a long time a very 
threatening appearance. 

The spines of the porcupine are elegantly ring- 
ed with broad bands of black and white, and they 
make convenient “sticks for camel-hair pencils, 
steel pens,” &c. 

The tail of the porcupine is short, and indeed 
can at first scarcely be seen amid the spines 
which fall over it; when these are elevated, how- 
ever, it is plain enough. It is not covered with 
spines, but with a crop of open hollow quills, 
each supported by a slender tremulous footstalk, 
vibrating with every movement. When agitated, 
they produce a rustling noise not unlike that pro- 
duced by the tail of the rattlesnake. 

Thus invested with weapons of defence, the 
porcupine leads a quiet, inoffensive life, seeking 
to injure nothing, and only formidable when as- 
saulted by enemies. It leads a solitary life in 
obscure and lonely places, digging for itself a 
burrow with many openings, in which it reposes 
during the day. Night is its season of activity. 
The approach of darkness invites it from its re- 
treat to wander in search of food; this consists 
of roots, herbs, bark, and other vegetable aliment ; 
its strong and large incisor teeth enabling it to 
gnaw the hardest substances with ease. Capable 
of digging even in the firmest ground, its limbs 
are extremely muscular, and the claws are short, 
thick, and strong. The forefeet are divided into 
four distinct toes, a claw indicating the rudiment 
of a fifth; on the hinder-feet the toes are five in 
number. 

The common porcupine (Histrix cristata, Linn.) 
is a native of Africa, but it is found also in seve- 
ral parts of Italy, near Rome and among the Ap- 
penines, and also in Spain. According to the best 
information, however, it is not originally indige- 
nous in Europe, but has been imported; indeed 
the European specimens are inferior in size and 
in the strength of their spines to those of Afri- 
ca, the climate of which is more congenial to 
their nature. They are also found in Mexico, and 
some parts of Central America. ‘In Europe they 
are said to undergo a partial hybernation, re- 
maining torpid in their burrows during the se- 
verity of the winter, and appearing early in the 
spring ; but we are not aware that this takes place 
in Africa, indeed we have reason to suspect the 
contrary. Colonel Sykes, in his “ Catalogue of 


Animals from the Dukhun,” observes, that the In- 
dian porcupine “ appears to be distinct from the 


; European species, which it closely resembles in 
shall find that, in structure; it closely resembles'form and covering. It is nearly a third larger; 
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4il the spines and tubes of the tail are entirely | 


white, which is not the case in the Histrizx cris- 
tala 
to reach the imsertion of the tail. The ears are 
much less rounded, and the nails are shorter, 


comparatively deeper, and more compressed with | 
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The spines of the crest are also so long as} : : : rat ; 
| 5 |mate, blooming in all its beauty, it is one of the 
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have often more the appearance of the flower of 
the hollyhock than of a rose. In its native cli- 
loveliest flowers of the field. Indeed the rose has 
always been celebrated as the queen-flower, and 


deep channels Yelow. The white gular band is| that species called the Sharon rose ranks among 
more marked; and finally, the Asiatic species is| the most beautiful. 


totally destitute of hair: spines were wanting, 
being replaced by strong bristles even down to 
the nails. This species is abundant in Dukhun, 
and is very good eating. Like the African porcu- 
pine, When alarmed or irritated, it shakes the 
tubes and spines of its tail violently, producing 
a startling noise. It stamps also with great en- 
ergy with its hind feet, and when it assails an ad- 
versary, it runs obliquely backward, transfixing 
the foe with its spines. 

In captivity the porcupine is dull, stupid, and 
inactive ; it discovers no intelligence, and never 
becomes familiar. It has, however, bred in the 
Gardens of the English Zoological Society. The 
length of the African porcupine is about two feet, 
its head is thick, the muzzle blunt, the eyes small. 
Its voice is a low grunt, uttered when teazed or 
irritated. 


ROSE OF SHARON. 





In all the poems and love songs of the East, 
the rose has some share in indicating beauty. 
Nor is it cultivated for its beauty alone, but in 
Persia very extensive fields may be seen, where 
the plant is carefully reared for the production 
of the most delicious of all perfumes, attar of 
roses, or rosewater. The trees there grow to a 
size, and with an abundance of flowers, never 


|seen in Europe -and America; and there are 


whole districts of country where attention is paid 
by the inhabitants to little else than in their culti- 
vation and preparation for the perfumer. Their 
variety of color also exceed anything seen here. 
Mr. Lane states, that a tree is frequently seen 
with flowers of three or four different colors upon 
it. 

Among the ancients as well as at the present 
day, the rose was always seen conspicuous in 
chaplets at festivals, and at Palmyra in the time 
of Zenobia, there was an annual feast called the 
Feast of Roses. We often find the rose used in 
the Scriptures as an emblem of beauty, and when 
so used, the rose of Sharon is frequently men- 
tioned. 

A correspondent of Silliman’s Journal, makes 
some statements concerning the rose of Sharon 
cultivated among us, which, if true, are important. 
He says that the branches very much resemble in 
their construction and material, henequin or 
hemp, and when the fibres are first detached from 
the stalk, they are very strong, and capable of 
being divided into small fibres like those of flax. 
He asserts that the fibres are sufficiently strong 
and pliant to make excellent cordage or canvass, 
and might be made a good substitute for flax, 
having the advantage of not requiring the expo- 
sure to the weather, and the macerating process 
indispensable in the preparation of flax. He also 
believes that it is an excellent material for coarse 
paper, inasmuch as the coat of the rose of Sharon 
is much softer, thicker, and more silky than 
hemp. 

The Sharon rose is robust and healthy in its 
character, and easily grown in all good soil of 
this country. It is a perennial plant, produces 
much seed, and can be raised with less labor and 
a greater product than hemp or flax. The writer 
of the communication in question sent a speci- 


66 . 199 
Tue above cut represents a stem and flower of | men of the “raw material” (of the separated fi- 


the 
with in Persia and 


| *“a° . 
full double Rose of Sharon, such as are met) bres) to Mr. Silliman, who stated in a note, that 
in Palestine, its native coun- | judging from the specimens sent, the rose of Sha- 


try. Our gardens and ornamental grounds abound | ron deserved all the commendation which his 


with them, but they are frequently single, and correspondent had bestowed upon it. 
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REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES. 


Tur following account of a traitor and spy, 
from the pen of JosEPH L. CuestEr, Esq., was first 
published a few weeks since in the Brooklyn (L.I.) 
Advocate. Mr. Chester has collected, with much 
care, a large amount of information concerning 
the war of the Revolution, from the lips of vete- 
ran soldiers still living. Such information, though 
it may not add very important items to our na- 
tional history, yet it contributes largely to that 
fund of incident from which is yet to be gleaned 
the materials for the establishment of an Ameri- 
can national literature. 

Joseph, or as he was more laconically called, 
Joe Bettys, the hero of the following sketch, was 
a renegado from the American army, and bore a 
conspicuous part in the border difficulties during 
the few first years of the revolution. In a letter 
which I have before me, from one of the survivors 
of those times, and who was himself a sufferer from 
the treason and consequent barbarities of Bettys, 
he is described as an “athletic, bold, and daring 


young man, with a heavy share of deviltry in his | 


The life of any one who may an-| moved to the present town of Ballston in the 
swer to this description, will be sure to be event-| county of Saratoga, then one of the border-settle- 


composition.” 


ful, but that of the present subject was so in no 
ordinary degree. 

Bettys was the representative of a class, by far | 
too numerous, whose members, during the revo- 
lutionary struggle, deserted” from the ranks of | 
their country’s forces, and, if they did not abso- 
lutely take up arms against their brethren, they 
at least left no means of annoyance untried, and | 
scrupled at no acts of hostility even toward those 
who were allied to them by natural as well as by | 
social ties. The annals of border warfare are rife 
with accounts of the depredations of these ma- 
rauders, who usually formed themselves into clans 
or hordes, though they claimed not those distine- 
tive appellations, and made by common and tacit | 
consent, the most daring and powerful their leader. 
This latter personage was « kind of prince amid 
his: band, and exercised all the powers of sov- 
ereignty that such lieges or vassals would natu- 


age, “full of spite and malice,” 





rally acknowledge. 

The principal employment of these clans con- 
sisted in making captives of those who were 
avowedly inimical to the king, and bearino them 
to the British camp, or more frequently into Can- 
ada. For every prisoner so delivered, a premium 
or bounty was bestowed on the captors, thus in- 
ducing them to make more strenuous exertions, 
to become less affected by the ties of relation- 
ship, and to devote their whole time and energies 
to the destruction of those altar-fires which had 
just begun to burn freely in the wilderness. A 
small party of Indians often accompanied them 
on their predatory incursions, which were usually 
made in the night, for the purpose of striking ter- 
ror upon the unsuspecting victims, as the appear- 
ance even of a solitary savage always created 
confusion throughout the little settlements. 

Joseph Bettys was the leader of one of these 
hordes, and for his daring exploits deserves more 
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notice than has ever been awarded to him by his 
torians. The history of his life is that of a great 
portion of his contemporaries. 

Wilton, a small parish in the county of Fairfield 
and state of Connecticut, claims the honor of be- 
ing the birthplace of this personage, and also of 
fostering him during his earlier years. I have no 
means of arriving at the precise day or year of his 
birth, and it is a matter of no great importance. 
He .probably spent the first fifteen or eighteen 
years of his life in the place of his nativity. His 
character at this early period, as described by 
one of his playmates, now living, was notoriously 
bad. He was a tyrant as soon as he was able to 
exercise the powers of tyranny. He was wilful, 
headstrong, disobedient to parental authority, 
overbearing, hasty, and ill-tempered, and in the 
words of the letter, “‘as great a scoundrel as ever 
breathed.” I believe that the same description 
has been given to the earlier days of most who 
have been notoriously bad in their latter lives— 
for instance, Arnold, the traitor, and others of his 
class. It seems that these exhibitions are those 
of a nature naturally depraved, and that some evil 
spirits are permitted to dwell in human bodies 
from the beginning. 

In about the year 1772 the family of Bettys re- 


ments. Joe Bettys was about eighteen years of 


and was in a very 
short time placed in bonds by the court as secu- 
rity for his future good behavior. This seemed 
at first to operate upon his feelings, and was a 
degradation to which his independent spirit could 
not brook ; but he eventually conquered the exhi- 
bition of his feelings, and remained in Ballston 
until the month of March, in the year 1776. At 
this time, by the influence of one John Ball, then 
second-lieutenant, but afterward a colonel in the 
revolutionary army, he enlisted as a sergeant un- 
der Captain Samuel Van Veghten, in the regiment 
of New York forces, commanded by Colonel Cor- 
nelius Wincoop. In this capacity he served his 
country faithfully, until the summer of the same 


| year, when being abused, unprovokedly, as he 


maintained, by an officer of superior rank, he re- 
torted with threats and menaces, and was in con- 
sequence by a court-martial, reduced to do duty 
as a private sentinel. ‘This was too much for him 
to bear, and Lieutenant Ball, who had before be- 
friended him, conscious that his desertion would 
prove a great loss to the Americans, and a great 
gain to the enemy, endeavored to sooth his irri- 
tated spirit, and applied to General Waterbury, 
who then commanded the troops at Skenesbo- 
rough, who readily gave him the appointment of 


| sergeant on board one of the vessels on lake 


Champlain, commanded by General Arnold. It 
may be a matter of conjecture whether the seeds 
of treason were not then sown in his heart by this 
ill fated man. But he showed no symptoms of 
dissatisfaction, and was as brave a man as any in 
the fleet. By the testimony of General Water: 
bury, he was the bravest man in action that this 
officer had ever seen. After every commissioned 


officer on board the ‘ship on which Bettys was 
stationed was killed, and the vessel badly crip: 
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pled, he assumed the command and fought brave- 
ly until General Waterbury seeing that the ship 
was likely to sink, ordered the survivors to aban- 
don her and come on board his own. They did 
so, and. the general having marked the gallant 
conduct of Bettys, and being himself much ex- 
hausted, placed him at his side on the quarter- 
deck, and made him his organ until obliged to 
strike his colors and yield the victory. 

Yet for all this Bettys received no other notice 
than the thanks of his general, which ought to 
have been sufficient for a true patriot. But Bettys 
thought otherwise, and determined to retaliate for 
the supposed slight which he had received. 

Sometime during the spring of 1777, Bettys de- 
serted the standard of his country, and passing 
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{the lake, and having stripped my companions of 
their clothing, in order to make myself comforta- 
ble, left them to die of hunger and fatigue, and 
committed myself to the wintry waves. When 
in about the centre of the lake, I was taken by 
the crew of a British ship, and conveyed to St. 
John’s, from thence to Quebec, and finally to 
Boston, where I was exchanged and sent home.” 

The above is but an account of what happened 
to many. Bettys seemed to take especial delight 
in making prisoners of his own townsmen, and 
particularly those toward whom he cherished any 
grudge, such as the officers of the court before 
whom he had been cited, not omitting even the 
members of his own family. It seems that on one 
occasion he made a fearful mistake. Having ta- 


over into Canada, joined the British forces. In a|ken one whom he supposed to be the object he 


very short time he was elevated to the rank of a} 
spy, and frequently returned, even to his own set- | 
tlement, with a band whom he had selected, and | 
making his former acquaintances his prisoners, | 
bore them off into Canada. About this time one | 
Samuel Patchin, afterward a captain in the army, | 
of whom I have had occasion before to speak, | 
became a prisoner and victim to the consequent | 
barbarities of Bettys. This old veteran is still | 
living, and the following account of his captivity | 
and subsequent hardships, | have in substance in| 
his own handwriting :— | 

“T was captured by Bettys and party,” says the | 
letter, “in the year ’81, and taken to Canada. I| 
was there put in irons, and confined in Chambly 
prison. I was the only prisoner whom he had on | 
this excursion brought to Canada. There were six 
or seven more of my neighbors when we started, | 
to whom he gave the oath of allegiance, and sent | 
them back. As for myself, he said I had served | 
congress long enough, and that I should now) 
serve the king. He wished me to enlist in his | 
company, but soon found that this was not agree-| 
able to my feelings. He then swore that if i 
would not serve the king I should remain in irons. | 
I was confined in Chambly prison four months; | 
then I was removed to Montreal, and from thence | 
to an island forty-five miles up the St. Lawrence, | 
opposite Cadalake fort. There I remained about | 
one year. There were five prisoners in all, and | 
we were guarded by sixty soldiers !—seven sen- 
tries at night. 

They had left no boats on the island by which 
we might make our escape, yet we all crawled 
out of the barracks one night, and went to the 
riverside, there we made a raft by means of two 
or three logs and our suspenders, on which we 
sailed down the river five miles, when we landed 
on the Canada shore. ‘There we appropriated to 
our own use a boat belonging to the British, and 
crossed over to the American shore. Whils go- 
ing down the rapids, we had lost our little stock 
of provisions, and for eight days out of twelve 
which we spent in the woods we had nothing to 
eat save frogs and rattlesnakes, and not half 
enough ofthem. We were chased eight days by 
the Indians, and slept every night on the boughs 
of some hemlock trees. At length we arrived at 
Northwest Bay, on lake Champlain, when my 
companions, unable longer to travel, utterly gave 
out I then constructed a raft on which to cross 





sought, and his prisoner having found an opportu- 
nity to escape, he deliberately shot him dead, and 
then discovered that he had killed one of his best 
friends. The rock on which he fell is shown by 
the inhabitants of Ballston, and a dark stain is 
yet to be seen upon it, which the common people 
assert to be the blood of the ill-fated man. 

During these excursions Bettys did not always 
escape danger. On one occasion he was taken, 
tried, condemned, and sentenced to be executed 
as a spy at West Point. But it seemed his good 
fortune to escape, for, on the humble petition of 
his aged father, supported by a number of the 
most respectable whigs in Ballston, he was par- 
doned by the commander-in-chief Genera) Wash- 
ington. No sooner was he at liberty, however, 
than he returned to Canada and again renewed 
the practices to which he had been so long ad- 
dicted. He received the appointment of ensign 
in one of the British Levy regiments, but was 
seldom in action, as his complicated employments 
of spy and “catcher of men,” occupied his whole 
time. He scrupled not, in company with one 
Walter Myers, a congenial spirit, to attack the 
dwellings of the greatest in the colonies. Old 
General Van Rensselaer at one time very narrow- 
ly escaped captivity, and actually lost a great part 
of his valuable family plate. After his first cap- 
ture and trial by the Americans, Bettys scrupled 
not at bloodshed, and became even more sangui- 
nary than before. 

“But it pleased God,” (in the words of an old 
manuscript,) “to put an end to his bloody career, 
and bring him at length to final condemnation and 
death.” 

I have before me the original account of his 
capture and subsequent treatment, drawn up by 
one of his captors, and as it is a narrative full of 
simplicity, and at the same time gives a concise 
history of the fortunate individuals, who have 
nevertheless received no credit from their coun- 
try for their bold and daring feat, I cannot forbear 
to give it in substance. It constitutes the affida- 
vit on which an application was sometime since 
made for a pension to be given to the old vete- 
ran, and is as follows :— 

“State of New York, , 

Saratoga County, ss. I, Jacob Fulmer, aged 
sixty-eight years, a native of the town of Rhine 
beck, in the county of Dutchess, and state of New 
York aforesaid, do make oath as follows :--- 
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“My father, John Fulmer, moved to Clifton 
Park, in the town of Halfmoon, and then county 
of Albany, in about the year 1773, and purchased 
a farm of one hundred and thirty acres about one 
mile from the foot of Ballston or Long Lake, on 
which he resided with his family. I was then 
about fifteen years of age. 

“In the winter of mane my father had a sap- 
bush about one mile south from where we resided, 
which [ usually tended during the season for man- 
ufacturing m aple- sugar. My father being an old 
man, and not able to do hard labor, would some- 
times, with the assistance of my sisters, tend the 
kettles at the bush, while I performed the neces- 
sary work at the house. 

‘One day early in the month of March, I was 
engaged on the farm in conveying some stalks 
from a stack in the field to the barn, while my 
father with my two young sisters were at the 
bush. It was early in «the forenoon, and after [| 
had unloaded the stalks and turned out the horses, 
1 entered the house, where I was met by my aie. 
ters, who came running in the greatest haste, and 
informed me that my father requested me to come 
to the bush immediately, as a man, armed, with 
a pack on his back, and snowshoes under his arm, 
had passed by the bush ; who, said they, “ father 

says, is an enemy.” I went immediately to John 
Cory, a near neichbor, whom I knew to be aw hig, 
a true fellow, and a cood man for our country, 
and requested him to go with me in pursuit of the 
supposed tory. W ith him were James Cory, his 
brother, and Francis Perkins, all good, true- heart- 
ed fellows. Having told them what my sisters 
had said, they all agreed to go with me in pursuit | 
of him, and we started immediately, running like | 
hounds for the sap-bush. When we reached it, 
my father showed us the track of the man in the 
snow, which had fallen two or three inches the | 
night before, and rendered his footsteps distinetly 
visible. The morning had been foggy, and it ap- 


peared by the track that the man had made a| 
° ° © “7 . | 
circuitous route, as if lost or bewildered. After 


making several turns, we came at length in sight 
of a log house, w here one Hawkins, a noted tory, 
lived, toward which it appeared he had laid a 
regular line. We followed the track and neal 
that it went into the house. We approached un- 
discovered, for the snow was soft and our foot- 
steps were not heard. We went up to the door 
and found it was fastened, but heard people talk- 
ing within. 

“John Cory, who was the strongest of the par- 
ty, now went forward, we following closely be- 
hind, and burst open the door. The man, who 
was the object of our suspicions and search, sat at 
the table eating his breakfast, with the muzzle of 
his gun leaning upon his shoulder, and the breech 
upon the floor between his legs. He grasped his 
musket and presented it to fire at us, but was hin- 
dered for a moment to remove the deer- skin cov- 
ering from the lock, and that moment lost his life. 
We seized him, took possession of his gun and 
also two pistols, which he had in his coat pock- 
ets, and a common jackknife. We then bound 
his arms behind him with a pocket handker- 
chief, and conveyed him to my father’s house. 
As yet we knew not the name of our prisoner, 


toned having asked him, he said, ‘My. name is 


Smith.’ 

| ‘My mother knew him, and said, ‘It is Joe 
ee > He hung his head, and said, ‘ No, my 
name is Smith.’ “My sister Polly then came to 
the door and said ‘ This is Joe Betty s.—I know 
him well.’ She had known him before he went to 
Canada, ashe had boarded at Lawrence Van Eps, 
in Schenectady Patent, while she lived in the 
same house. 

‘We then conveyed him to John Cory’s house, 
about a quarter of a mile distant, where we pin- 
ioned him more firmly. He sat down in a chair 
by the fire, and asked permission to smoke, which 
was granted, and he then took out his tobacco- 
box, and seemed to be engaged in filling his pipe, 
but, as he stooped down, under pretence of light- 
ing it, he threw something toward the fire, which 
bounded from the forestick and fell upon the 

|hearth. He then seized it and threw it ito the 
fire before any one could prevent. John Cory 
| then snatched it from the fire with a handful of 
live coals. It was not injured. It was a piece 
of lead about three inches long and one and a 
quarter inches wide, pressed together, and con- 
tained within it a small piece of paper on which 
were twenty-six figures, which none of our com- 
pany could understand. It also contained an or- 
der drawn on the mayor of the city of New York 
for thirty pounds sterling, payable on the delivery 
of the sheet-lead and paper enclosed. Bettys 
| showed much uneasiness at the loss of the lead, 
‘and offered us one hundred guineas to allow him 
| to burn the paper. This we refused, for, though 
we did not understand the figures, we well knew 
the character of Joe Bettys, as I had heard that 
(he had killed two men at Skenesborough, now 
|W hitehall, for fear of being betrayed in regard to 
the burning and plundering of a house in Caugh- 
nawaga, and that he was generally known as a 
spy. I knew, and my companions also knew, that 
he was the same Joe Bettys, who, with one Wal- 
ter Myers, had stolen into our neighborhood and 
carried off the whigs into Canada, and that many 
of them were then in Canada suffering most cruel 
|treatment. He had, at one time, attempted to 
capture both my brother end myself, but we sue- 
ceeded in eluding his grasp. 

“When Bettys found that the paper would 
neither be destroyed nor returned to him, he said 
‘It will take my life.” While we remained at Co- 
ry’s with our prisoner, a number of our tory 
neighbors came in to see him, and we, deeming 
it unsafe to let them know the precise route which 
we should take in conveying him to Albany, for 
fear that they would attempt a rescue, told ‘them 
that we should go by the way of Schenectady. 

“ About three o’clock in the same afternoon we 
started with our prisoner for Albany. We were 
all armed and prepared for a surprise. I tied his 
arms behind him, and also another rope into that 
rope as it crossed his back, by which I led him 
on, and my three companions followed closely 
behind. We travelled eastward, leaving our in- 
quisitive tory neighbors to guess our route, and 
arrived at the borough on Hudson river before 
dark. Here we found ourselves safe among friends 
who were rejoiced that the noted Bettys was ta 
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ken, and gave us every necessary supply during 
our stay. About thirty good fellows stayed with 
< us to guard the prisoner ‘during the night. In the} Tye author of the following lines is the Rev. Micton Warp, 
% morning, after breakfast, we moved on in the or-|anative of Plymouth, New Hampshire, and a graduate of 
4 der of the preceding day, passed dewn the west Dartmouth college. They were written in his sixteenth year. 
side of the Hudson seven or eight miles to Lan- 
sing’s ferry, then crossed to the east side and 
passed down to Troy, and from thence crossed 
again to the west side and hurried on to Albany, 
for fear that night and the tories should overtake 
us. But fortunately our friends at Albany had 
heard of the capture of Joe Bettys and of our at- 
tempt to convey him there, and a company of 
officers and other gentlemen, mounted and well 
armed with swords and carbines, met us about 
two or three miles from the city. They divided 
into four ranks; one stationed in front, one in 
F the rear, and one on each side of the prisoner. I 
; still continued to lead him with the rope, and in 
this manner we entered the city, and were con- 
ducted into the house of an officer. The doors 
being closed, the prisoner, myself, and compan- 
ions were examined by the officers. The paper 
taken from him at Cory’s was also examined, and 
the figures explained by one of the officers, but I 
do not recollect the explanation. 

“After the examination they ordered us to 
convey him to the jail, which we did in the same 
manner that we came from the Flatt after the 
company met us. The streets were crowded with 
spectators anxious to see the noted Bettys, but 
they were kept out by the guards, and not allow- 
ed to come within the ring. Bettys appeared 
much mortified, and said to me: ‘The people 
gather as though King George was passing 
through the streets.’ | replied : ‘They are glad 
to see you.’ We delivered him to the keeper of 
the prison, and the same day set out for home. 

“ About fourteen days after this, we were all or- 
dered to appear at a court then sitting in the city 
of Albany, to give evidence against the said Jo- 
seph Bettys, he being then and there tried on the 
charge of being a British spy. He was found 
guilty, sentenced to be hung, and was according- 
ly executed about the first of April following. 

his 
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Tuere was a lyre, ’t is said, that hung 
High waving in the summer air ; 
An angel hand its chords had strung, 
And left to breathe in music there. 


Each wandering breeze that o’er it flew 
Awoke a wilder, sweeter strain, 
Than ever shell of mermaid blew 
In coral grottoes of the main. 


When, springing from the rose’s bell, 
Where all night long he ’d sweetly slept, 
The zephyr left the flowery dell, 
Bright with the tears that morning wept ; 


He rose, and o’er the trembling lyre 
Waved lightly his soft azure wing ; 

What touch such music could inspire ! 
What harp such lays of joy could sing! 


The murmurs of the shaded rills, 
The birds that sweetly warbled by, 
And the soft echo from the hills, 
Were heard not where that harp was nigh. 


When the last light of fading day 
Along the bosom of the west, 

In colors softly mingled lay, 
While night had darkened all the rest ; 


There, softer than that fading light, 
And sweeter than the lay that rung 

Wild through the silence of the night, 
As solemn Philomela sung, 


That harp its plaintive murmurs sighed, 
Along the dewy breeze of even; 

So clear and soft they swelled and died, 
They seemed the echoed songs of Heaven. 


Sometimes, when all the air was still, 
And not the poplar’s foliage trembled, 
That harp was nightly heard to thrill, 
With tones, no earthly tones resembled. 


And then upon the moon’s pale beams 
Unearthly forms were seen to stray, 
Whose starry pinions’ trembling gleams 

Would oft around the wild harp play. 


But soon the bloom of summer fled— 
In earth and air it shone no more ; 


mark Each flower and leaf fell pale and dead, 
: . . While skies their wintry sternne ore. 
** Sworn and subscribed to, the third of Februa- , yr 
ry, 1827. “THomas PALMER, One day, loud blew the northern blast— 


The tempest’s fury raged along— 
Oh! for some angel, as they passed, 
To shield the harp of heavenly song ! 


* Justice of the Peace, in and for the 
county of Saratoga.” 

Thus lived and died the celebrated Joe Bettys. 
A parallel might be drawn between the circum- 
stances of this capture and that of the ill-fated 
Andre. But the two names ought not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath. Andre was taken un- 
P armed and unresistingly. A little child might 
F almost have led him. But Bettys was a despe- 
: rado, well armed, and resisted as far as he was 
able. Yet the captors of the former have been 
4 lauded with praises and the honors of their coun- 
try, while those of the latter have gone down to 
their graves unnoticed and unhonored. The 
names of Fulmer, Cory, and Perkins, are full as 
musical as those of Paulding, Williams and Van 
Wart. The moral is, that ‘“ Republics are some- 
times ungrateful.” 

Vou. VIIL—23 


It shrieked !—how could it bear the touch, 
The cold, rude touch of such a storm, 

When e’en the zephyr seemed too much 
Sometimes, though always light and warm. 


It loudly shrieked, but ah! in vain— 
The savage wind more fiercely blew ; 

Once more—it never shrieked again, 
For every chord was torn in two. 


It never thrilled with anguish more, 
Though beaten by the wildest blast ; 

The pang that thus its bosom tore, 

. Was dreadful—but it was the last. 


And though the smiles of summer played 
Gently upon its shattered form, 

And the light zephyrs o’er it strayed, 
That lyre they could not wake or warm. 
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Amherst College, Massachusetts. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Tue town of Amherst, in the county of Hamp- 
shire, and state of Massachusetts, lies eighty-five 
miles west from the city of Boston, and about 
eight miles.northeast from Northampton, which 
is the capital of the county. Ambherst contains 
several thousand inhabitants, and is constantly 
increasing in business, wealth and population. 
Here are an academy and a seminary called 
“Mount Pleasant Institution.” ‘There are nine 
or ten instructers attached to the latter establish- 
ment, which has much celebrity throughout the 
state. 

Institutions, conducted upon so liberal a scale 
and with so much ability as this is understood to 
be, justly deserve to be known, and to receive at- 
tention and patronage from the community. We) 
wish there were others like it in the various sec- 
tions of the commonwealth. In fact, every inland: 
town should possess one academy—at least one | 
private or incorporated academy, higher in its) 
objects and character than the common schools; | 
for although the last are excellently-well mana- 
ged, particularly in Massachusetts, and constitute 
places of instruction of vital and manifest impor- | 
tance to the country ; yet most of them are open | 
to scholars but a small portion of the year; and| 
therefore cannot afford that opportunity for learn. | 
ing, which they might impart if open every day, 
situated in the same town, or employed as it were, 
in a sort of rivalry with academical seminaries of 
another, superior or more permanent description. 
The proper establishment or maintenance of an! 
incorporated or private academy in any place in| 


the interior, produces results of the most valua- | 


ble and enduring nature. It assembles together 
numbers of young persons of both sexes, from 
the capitals and towns along the seacoasts and 
remote quarters of the country ; children, who and 
whose parents, guardians and friends, would nev- 
er, perhaps, under other circumstances, visit the 
spot. Here these pupils can receive instruction 
without interruption, or pursue their studies with- 
out being diverted by the fashions and follies, the 
temptations and vices of the more populous, or 
metropolitan places. Here youthful strangers 
from divers and distant points meet one another, 
and enter into acquaintances or friendships, which 
are agreeable and useful in youth, and form a 
source of pleasure and satisfaction in after-life ; 
while at the same time, when increased in age 
and knowledge, these students return to their pa- 
rents or relations, they are imperceptibly led, 
through these connexions and intimacies, to dif- 
fuse among the people of the various sections 
from whence they came, a better knowledge of 
each other and their common country; doing 
away many little prejudices and dislikes that 
would otherwise exist among the great mass, and 
consequently contributing in no small degree to 
cement more closely and firmly together the gen- 
eral bond of union. Here also the sons and 
daughters of* the yeomanry may be educated in 
the higher and more elegant branches, and that, 
too, without heavy expenses, or being obliged to 
neglect those domestic exercises and duties, 
which they are occasionally so properly called 


| upon to perform, in the cottage and farmhouse, 


and which promote habits of industry and moral- 
ity in younger days, and contribute alike to health 
and prosperity, cheerfulness and the enjoyment 
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of life in maturer years. Besides, a praiseworthy 
rivalry will sooner or later arise between the stu- 
dents of the grammar-schqol, and those of the 
academy. This emulation will be encouraged or 
participated in, more or less, by the older inhab- 
itants. Attempts will be made to procure the 
best masters for each institution ; a taste and de- 
sire for study will penetrate almost every dwel- 
ling; and in short, without enlarging upon the 
subject, it must be obvious to every reflecting 
mind, that under such circumstances as those to 
which we have adverted, our youth will become 
apter scholars, more enlightened in their views 
and feelings, of better manners, and better citi- 
zens, more useful to themselves and the commu- 
nity at large, than if bred and educated in places 
destitute of academies, or having no other schools 
than such as some transient persons might be 
hired to teach, three or four months in the year. 

In respect to seminaries of learning, the town 
of Amherst, for one of its size, is favored in a 
most liberal manner. We have already stated that 
it possesses an Academy and an Institute. But 
this is not all. The inhabitants likewise enjoy 
the advantages of a University. These they de- 
rive from Amherst College. A view of which is 
given in our engraving. This institution was 
established in 1821. Its resources were compara- 
tively limited at first, and its success by some 
considered doubtful. But it is now in a highly 
prosperous state. It has a fund of fifty thousand 
dollars, made up from the contributions of indi- 
viduals. This fund is invested under the di- 
rection of five trustees, chosen by the subscri- 
bers; and the interest is annually appropriated 
toward the support of the college. There are 
seven or eight professors, including the president, 
three or four tutors, besides other officers; and 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred stu- 
dents. The yearly expenses of a student are from 
ninety to one hundred and eighteen dollars, in- 
cluding college bills and board. There are three 
vacations per annum; the first for four weeks 
from commencement, which takes place from the 
fourth Wednesday in August ; the second, for six 
weeks from the fourth Wednesday in December ; 
the third for three weeks from the third Wed- 
nesday in May. 

The number of volumes in the libraries, is sev- 
en thousand and upward; and the terms of ad- 
mission and the courses of study are similar to 
those of Yale college. 

The numerous difficulties which Amherst col- 
lege encountered in its infancy, are fresh in the 
recollection of many persons, as well as the vio- 
lent opposition which was raised against the ap- 
plication of the trustees, for a charter from the 


general court. Am. Magazine. 


Ir thou be ignorant, endeavor to get knowl- 
edge, lest thou be beaten with stripes; if thou 
hast attained knowledge, put it in practice, lest 
thou be beaten with many stripes. Better not to 
know what we should practice, than not to prac- 
tise what we know; and less danger dwells in 
unaffected ignorance, than in inactive knowledge. 
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Here is something inexpressibly tender. 
a wife to a desponding husband :— 


WEDDED LOVE. 


Come, rouse thee, dearest !—’t is not well 
To let the spirit brood 

Thus darkly o’er the cares that swell 
Life’s current to a flood ; 

As brooks, and torrents, rivers, all, 

Increase the gulf in which they fall, 

Such thoughts, by gathering up the rills 

Of lesser griefs, spread real ills ; 

And with their gloomy shades conceal 

The landmarks hope would else reveal. 


It is addressed by 


Come, rouse thee now !—I know thy mind, 
And would its strength awaken ; 

Proud, gifted, noble, ardent, kind— 
Strange thou shouldst be thus shaken ? 

But rouse.afresh each energy, 

And be what Heaven intended thee ; 

Throw from thy thoughts this wearying weight, 

And prove thy spirit firmly great. 

I would not see thee bend below 

The angry storms of earthly wo. 


Full well I know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life ; 

Each spring which can its powers control 
Familiar to thy wife : 

For deenist thou she could stoop to bind 

Her fate unto a common mind ? 

The eagle-like ambition, nursed 

From childhood in her heart, had first 

Consumed with its Promethean flame 

The shrine, than sank her so to shame. 


Then rouse thee, dearest! from the dream 
That fetters now thy powers ; 

Shake off this gloom—Hope sheds a beam 
To gild each cloud which lowers ; 

And though at present seems so far 

The wished-for goal, a guiding-star, 

With peaceful ray, would light thee on, 

Until its utmost bounds be won: 

That quenchless ray, thou ‘It ever prove, 

Is fond, undying, wedded love! 





THE more accurately we search into the hu- 
man mind, the stronger traces we everywhere 
find of his wisdom who made it. If a discourse 
on the use of the parts of the body may be con- 
sidered as a hymn to the Creator, the use of the 
passions, which are the organs of the mind, can- 
not be barren of praise to Him, nor unproductive 
to ourselves, of that noble and uncommon union 
of science and admiration which a contemplation 
of the works of infinite wisdom alone can afford 
to a rational mind; while, referring to Him what- 
ever we find of right, or good, or fair in ourselves, 
discovering his strength and wisdom even in our 
own weakness and imperfection, honoring them 
where we discover them clearly, and adoring 
their profundity where we are lost in our search, 
we may be inquisitive without impertinence, and 
elevated without pride ; we may be admitted, if I 
dare say so, into the councils of the Almighty, by 
a consideration of his works. The elevation of 
the mind ought to be the principal end of all our 
studies, which, if they do not in some measure 
effect, they are of very little service to us. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


MINING. 


ViEweED in all its relations to the arts, sciences 
and domestic economy, no branch of industry 
presents more important and useful features than 
the process of obtaining minerals from the re- 
cesses of the earth, denominated mining. Every 
implement of husbandry, as well as the constitu- 
ent material of thousands of articles of use and 
luxury, are indebted for their form and station to 
the miner’s labor—a labor of all others the most 
dangerous to the person and obnoxious to the 
health of the operator. Their littlé world of busi- 
ness sometimes extends for miles under the earth, 
and they are there obliged to eke out a miserable 
existence without the blessed influence of the 
bright sun and invigorating air. 

The products of mining are various, and com- 
prise gold, silver, platina, quicksilver, lead, iron, 
copper, tin, zinc, calamine, bismuth, cobalt, arse- 
nic, manganese, antimony, molybdena, and other 
metallic substances; brown coal, pit coal, bitu- 
men, alum, and other salts, and precious stones. 

Every mountainous district on the globe con- 
tains mineral wealth in a greater or less extent, 
and sometimes the streams of valleys afford quan- 
tities of gold. The richest known district is the 
range of Cordilleras extending from Mexico along 
the coast of the Pacific ocean to Patagonia in 
South America. The principal mines are of gold 
and silver, with occasional veins of copper of pe- 
culiar richness. The silver mines of Potosi have 
long been the most celebrated for their quantity 
and quality of ore, and it is estimated that from 
the conquest of Cortez till the present, thirteen 
hundred millions of dollars have been coined from 
them. They are now very much exhausted. The 
mines of Pasco furnish about two millions of dol- 
lars annually ; and the silver mines of Chota yield 
about four thousand two hundred pounds troy, 
per annum. In the mines of Gauntazaya in the 
province of Buenos Ayres, large lumps of solid 
silver were formerly found. One piece is said to 
have weighed eight hundred pounds. 

In Peru there are forty districts in which mi- 
ning operations are carried on; and in that prov- 
ince the only quicksilver mine known in America, 
is located. In New Granada several silver and 
copper mines exist, and salt and coal are found 
in limited quantities. It is estimated that among 
the Cordilleras there are three thousand pits, com- 
prising from four to five thousand beds or layers. 
In consequence of the continued political excite- 
ments in these provinces, mining operations are 
carried on far less vigorously than they would be 
under more auspicious circumstances; and some, | 
though yet rich, have been almost entirely aban- 
doned. 


In Mexico there are several valuable mining 
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districts. Baron Humboldt, who, as a traveller, 
was a close observer, describes many of them as 
being excavated threugh immense strata of por- 
phyry, intersected with hornblende and vitreous 
feldspar. The richest of these mines are those of 
Biscania and Hacal, which jointly in 1726 produ- 
ced 333,969 ounces of silver. But the great in- 
crease of the filtration of water, and the limited 
knowledge of the miners in means for draining, 
caused an abandonment. Subsequently, an at- 
tempt was made to work them by drawing off the 
water by means of a rude machine, furnished with 
leathern bags, and worked by horse power. But 
this process was so slow and expensive that they 
were again abandoned. 

In the district of Moran (Mexico) are mines, 
once very celebrated for their richness. Like 
those of Biscania, they were abandoned on ac- 
count of the water, and for forty years they re- 
mained untouched. In 1801 a draining machine, 
a collonne d’eau, with a cylinder ten feet in height 
and nine inches in diameter, was erected. This 
was the first machine of the kind ever construct- 
ed in America, and, with the aqueduct cost more 
than fifty thousand dollars. As a general rule, 
the gold of all the American mines is obtained by 
washing. 

Of the European mines, those of Hungary are 
considered the first in extent and riches. Inclu- 
ding those of Transylvania, they compose four 
great districts, and furnish gold, silver, copper, 
lead, iron, quicksilver, cobalt, rock salt, and pit 
coal. The whole produce of the Hungarian mines 
is estimated as follows, per annum: 3,250 pounds 
troy of gold; 53,125 pounds troy of silver; from 
36,000 to 40,000 cwt. of copper; 8,000 cwt. of 
lead ; and about 60,000 cwt. of iron. The annex- 
ed wood-cut represents the interior of a Hunga- 
rian mine. Instead of the shaft and galleries, like 
those of England, these mines are wrought into 
vast caverns, furnished with inclined planes for 
raising and lowering minerals or refuse. Dr. 
Adam Clark gives the following graphic descrip- 
tion of a Presburg mine :— 

‘“* As we drew near to the wide and open abyss, 
a vast and sudden prospect of yawning caverns, 
and of prodigious machinery prepared us for the 
descent. We approached the edge of the dread- 
ful gulf whence the ore is raised, and ventured to 
look down, standing upon the verge of a sort of 
platform, constructed over it in such a manner as 
to command a view into the great opening, as far 
as the eye could reach amid its gloomy depths; 
for to the sight it is bottomless. Immense buck- 
ets, suspended by rattling chains, were passing 
up and down; and we could perceive ladders 
scaling all the inward precipices, upon which the 
work-people, reduced by their distance to pigmies 
in size, were ascending and descending. Far be- 
low the utmost of these figures, a deep and ga- 
ping gulf, the mouth of the lowermost pit, was, by 
its darkness, rendered impervious to view. From 


the spot where we stood, down to the place where 
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the buckets are filled, the distance might be about | prehension, we at length reached the bottom of 


seventy-five fathoms ; and, as soon as any of these 
buckets emerged from the gloomy cavity we have 
mentioned, or until they entered in their descent, 
they were visible, but beyond this point they were 
hid in darkness. 

“The clanking of chains, the groaning of the 
pumps, the hallooing of the miners, the creaking 
of the blocks and wheels, the trampling of horses, 
the beating of the 
frequent subterraneous thunder from the blasting 
of the rocks by gunpowder in the midst of all this | 
scene of excavation and uproar, produced an ef- | 
fect which no stranger could behold unmoved: 
we descended with two miners and our interpre- 
ter, into this abyss. ‘The ladders are lashed to- 
gether in one unbroken line, extending many | 
fathoms, and warped so as to suit the inclination | 
or curvature of the sides of the precipices: they 


the mine. Here we had no sooner arrived than 


our conductors, taking each of us by an arm, hur- 


ried us along, through recsions of thick- ribbed ice 


and darkness, into a vaulted level, through which 


| we were to pass into the principal chamber of the 


hammers, and the loud and | 


are not always perpendicular, but hang over in| 


such a manner that, even if a person held fast by 
his hands, if his feet should happen to slip, they 
would fly off from the rock and leave him sus- | 
pended over the gulf; yet such ladders are the 
only means of access to the works below—and, 


as the laborers are not accustomed to peveive: 


strangers, they neither use the precautions, nor 
offer the assistance, usually afforded in more fre- 
quented mines. In the principal fin mines of 
Cornwall (England) the staves of the ladders are 
alternate bars of wood and iron: here they were 
of wood only, and in some parts rotten and bro- 
ken, making us often wish, during our descent, 

that we had never undertaken an exploit so haz- | 
ardous. In addition to the danger to be appre- 

hended from the damaged state ‘of the ladders, 
the staves were covered with ice or mudsand thus 
rendered so cold and slippery that we could have 
no dependance upon our benumbed fingers, if our 
feet failed us. Then, to complete, our - apprehen- 
sions, as we mentioned this to the miners, they 
said, ‘Have a care! It was just so,’ talking about 
the staves, ‘that one of our women fell! about four 
years ago, as she was descending to her work.’ 

‘Fell!’ said our Swedish interpreter, rather sim- 
ply, ‘and pray what became of her ?—‘ Became 
of her!’ continued the foremost of our guides, 
disengaging one of his hands from the ladder, and 
slapping it ‘against his thigh, as if to illustrate the 
manner of the catastrophe— she became (pantaker) 
a pancake.’ 

“As we descended further from the surface, 
large masses of ice appeared, covering the sides 
of the precipices. Ice is raised in the buckets 
with the ore and rubble of the mine: it was also 
accumulated in such quantity in some of the low- 
er chambers that there are places where it is fif- 
teen fathoms thick, and no change of temperature 
above prevents its increase. 

“This seems to militate against a notion now 
prevailing, that the temperature of the air in 
mines increases directly as the depth from the 
surface, owing to the increasing temperature of 
the earth under the same circumstances and in 
the same ratio; but it is explained by the width 
of the aperture at the mouth of the mine, which 
admits a free passage of atmospheric air. 


|into this Pandemonium, 


mine. The noise of the countless hammers, all 


in vehement action, increased as we crept along 
this level; until, at length, subduing every other 
sound, we could no longer hear each other speak, 
notwithstanding our utmost efforts. At this mo- 
ment we were ushered into a prodigious cavern, 
‘whence the sound proceeded; and here, amid 
| falling waters, tumbling rocks, steam, ice, and 
gunpowder r, about fifty miners were in the very 
heicht of their employment. The magnitude of 
‘the cavern, over all parts of which their labors 
were going on, was alone sufficient to prove that 
iron ore is not deposited in veins, but in beds. 
Above, below, on every side, and in every nook 


| of this fearful dungeon, glimmering tapers dis- 


closed the grim and anxious countenances of the 
‘miners. They were now driving bolts of iron 
into the rocks, to bore cavities for the gunpowder, 
for blasting. Scarcely had we recovered from the 
stupefaction occasioned by our first introduction 
when we beheld, close to 
us, hags more horrible than perhaps it is possible 
for any other female figures to exhibit, holding 


their dim quivering tapers to our faces, and bel- 


| lowing in our ears. 


One of the same sisterhood, 
snatching a lighted splinter of deal, darted to the 


spot where we stood, with eyes inflamed and dis- 


| 


tilling rheum—her hair clotted with mud; and 


| such a face, and such hideous yells, as it is im- 





possible 


‘* * Black it stood as night—fierce as ten furies— 
Terrible as hell!’ ” 





Interior of a Hungarian Mine. 


The Altai mountains contain many valuable 


“ After much fatigue, and no small share or ap-' mining districts, and produce annually about 1875 
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Ibs. troy of gold, 337,500 lbs. troy of silver, and 
a considerable quantity of copper, iron and lead. 

The Ural range, in the neighborhood of Ekate- 
rinburg, produce about 60,000 ewt. of copper an- 
nually ; also about 1,000,000 cwt. of iron. Near 
Berezov, more than 300 lbs. troy of gold is yearly 
found. 

The mines of the Black Forest, on the German 
border, produce iron and silver in abundance, and 
considerable lead. About 11,000 lbs. troy of sil- 
ver, and 800 ewt. of lead are yearly gathered. 

In the Hartz district, silver, lead and copper 
abound. The produce in 1836 was, 64 lbs. troy 
of gold; 18,750 lbs. troy of silver; 2,000 ewt. of 
copper ; 50,000 ewt. of lead; 50,000 ewt. of lith- 
arge ; 200,000 cwt. of iron. 

The mines in the eastern part of Germany, an- 
nually produce 44,250 lbs. troy of silver; 930 
ewt. of copper; 5,500 ewt. tin; 320,000 cwt. iron ; 
1,800 cwt. lead; 12,000 ewt. cobalt ; 560 cwt. 
of smalt; 1,900 cwt. arsenic ; 1,200 cwt. sulphur ; 
20,000 ewt. vitriol. 

The mines of the middle and northwestern parts 
of France produce 2,250 lbs. troy of silver; and 
12,000 cwt. of lead. 


Norway and Sweden produce 2,875 lbs. troy of 


silver; 26,200 ewt. of copper; 1,640,000 ewt. of | 
iron; 4,000 cwt. of smalt; and 10,000 ecwt. of 
alum. 


The mines of the Alps are inconsiderable, com- 
pared with the extensive masses of mountain in- 
cluded under this name. The principal products 
are silver, lead, iron, copper, with 
quicksilver, and rock-salt ; and furnish a yearly 
aggregate of 1250 lbs. troy of silver ; 54,000 ewt. 
of lead; 895,000 ewt. of iron; 3,400 cwt. zinc; 
1,500 ewt. quicksilver, and 3,000,000 cwt. of rock- 
salt. 

The mines of the countries bordering on the 
Rhine produce 2,624 lbs. troy of silver; 1,200 
cewt. of copper; 16,000 cwt. lead; 52,600 cwt. 
calamine, and iron in great abundance. 

The Siberian mines yield about 20,000 Ibs. troy 
of silver yearly. The quicksilver mines of Alma- 
den, Spain, have yielded 20,000 cwt. yearly, and 
the lead and copper mines of Spain and Portugal 
produce about 100,000 cwt. annually. There are 
copper mines in Japan, China, Persia, Arabia, Tar- 
tary, the East Indian dente. Barbary, | Morocco. 
and Abyssinia. Tin and zine are found in most | 
of these countries. Brazil furnishes yearly 17- 
500 Ibs. troy of gold; Africa 4,375 lbs., and Afri- 
ca and southern Asia 1,250 lbs. troy, yearly. The | 
islands of the Mediterranean afford iron and some 
other minerals in abundance. 


some zinc, | 





There are extensive coal mines on the conti- 
nent of Europe. The country in the vicinity of 
the Fletz mountains produces 400,000,000 ewt. ; 
France 20,000,000. The Netherlands and other 


Rhine countries 62,000,000; Silesia 6.000,000 ; 
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1,200,000 ; 


Austria 680,000; 
320,000 ; Germany 6,000,000. 

We shall give in our next, an account of the 
mines of Britain and of this country, as far as our 
statistical information will allow. 


Saxony Bavaria 


THE SEA-GULL.—Mary Howirr. 


Ou, the white sea-gull, the wild sea-gull, 
A joyful bird is he, 

As he lies like a cradled thing at rest, 
In the arms of the sunny sea! 

The little waves rock to and fro, 
And the white gull lies asleep, 

As the fisher’s bark, with breeze and tide, 
Goes merrily over the deep. 

The ship, with her fair sails set, goes by, 
And her people stand to note 

How the sea-gull sits on the rocking waves 
As still as anchored boat. 

The sea is fresh, the sea is fair, 
And the sky calm overhead, 

And the sea-gull lies on the deep, deep sea, 
Like a king in his royal bed! 


Oh, the white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
A joyful bird is he, 

Sitting like a king in calm repose, 
On the breast of the heaving sea! 

The waves leap on, the wild- wind blows, 
And the gulls together crowd, 

And wheel about, and madly scream 
To the sea that is roaring loud. 

And let the sea roar ever so loud, 
And the winds pipe ever so high, 

With a wilder joy the bold sea-gull 
Sendeth forth a wilder cry ; 

For the sea-gull he is a daring bird, 
And he loves with the storm to sail— 

To ride in the strength of the billowy sea, 
And to breast the driving gale ! 

The little boat she is tossed about, 
Like seaweed to and fro ; 

The tall ship reels like a drunken man, 
As the gusty tempests blow ; 

But the sea-gull laughs at the pride of man, 
And sails with a wild delight, 

On the torn-up breast of the night-black sea, 
Like a foam-cloud, calm and white. 

The waves may rage, and the wind may roar, 
But he fears not wreck nor need ; 

For he rides the sea in its stormy strength, 
As a strong man rides his steed! 


On, tne waite sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 
He makes on the shore his nest, 

And he flies where the inland fields may be, 
But he loveth the sea the best! 

And away from land, a thousand leagues, 
He goes ’mid surging foam ; 

What matter to him is land or shore 7— 
For the sea is his truest home! 

And away to the north, ’mong ice-rocks stern, 
And among the frozen snow, 

To a sea that is lone and desolate, 
Will the wanton sea-gull go ; 

For he careth not for the winter wild, 
Nor thesedesert regions chill, 

In the midst of the cold, as on calm blue seas, 
The sea-gull hath its will ! 

And the dead whale lies on the northern shores 
And the seal and the sea-horse grim ; 

And the death of the great sea-creature makes 
A full merrv feast for him ! 


Oh, the wild sea-gull, the bold sea-gull ! 
As he screams in his wheeling flight— 
As he sits on the waves in storm or calm, 
All cometh to him aright! 
All cometh to him as.he liketh best, 
Nor any his will gainsay ; 
And he rides on the wave like a bold young king 
That was crowned but yesterday ! 
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BEARDS. that beards were generally, although not uniform- 

ly, in high esteem. Among the early French 

monarchs it seems to have been a custom that 

documents of importance emanating from the 

sovereign should have three hairs of his beard on 

the seal. There is still extant a charter of the 

date of 1121, which declares that it had thus been 

ratified. We presume this custom expired when 

such documents became so numerous as to threat- 

en the royal beard with demolition. There are 

many individual beards, the memory of which has 
come down to our own times, whether from their 
length and beauty, or from anecdotes of beard- 
respect connected with them. A few of these we 
cannot refrain from indicating. Of King Robert 
of France, the rival of Charles the Simple, in the 
tenth century, we hardly know which is greatest, 
the renown of his exploits or of his long white 
beard, which he suffered to hang down on the 
outside of his curias to encourage his troops in 
battle and rally them when defeated. At a much 
later period, the respect in which beards were 
held by the Portuguese, is well iliustrated by the 
romantic anecdote of the brave John de Castro, 
who, when he had taken the castle of Diu in In- 
dia, felt himself under the necessity of borrowing 
a thousand pistoles for the maintenance of his 
fleet! and, as a security for the loan, sent them 
one of his whiskers telling them that, “all the 
gold in the world cannot equal the value of this 
natural ornament of my valor, which I deposite in 
your hands as a security for the money.” It is 
related that the good people of Goa were much 
affected by this message, and generously sent 
back both the money and the whisker. About the 
same period lived the German painter, John Mayo, 
nicknamed “John the Bearded,” on account of 
his splendid beard. Although he was a tall man, it 
was of such length that it reached the ground 
when he stood upright, for which reason he com- 
monly wore it fastened to his girdle. The empe- 
ror Charles V,, used to take much delight in see- 
ing this extraordinary beard unfastened, and the 
wind blowing it against the faces of the lords of 
his court, Every one has heard of the beard of 
Sir Thomas More ; not that it appears to have 
been remarkable in itself, but from the anxiety 
of that distinguished man to preserve his beard, 
“innocent of treason,” from being injured by the 
stroke which deprived him of life. Most of our 
readers are doubtless also acquainted with the 
violent and successful opposition of the Russian 
peasantry to the attempts of Peter the Great to 
deprive them of their beards. On all ordinary oc- 
casions he was their idol ; but when he aimed at 
the safety of their beards, he came to be consid- 
ered as a tyrant and an enemy, and the formida- 
ble opposition excited obliged him to soften into 
tinued until the entire abolition of servitude in}a beard-tax his first firm purpose, either by fair 
France. As in the times of the first race of kings | means or foul, to shave all the nation. The tax 
the beard was a token of nobility and freedom ;| was afterward repealed ; and the Russian peasant- 
the kings themselves were emulous to have the|ry to this day retain their beards, and glory in 
largest beards, Eginhard describes the kings of | them. 

this race as proceeding to the assemblies in the| Inthe same degree that the Europeans are now 
field of Mars, in a earriage drawn by oxen, and | generally a shaven people, the Asiaties are genc- 
sitting on the throne with very long beards and jrally bearded, And as among all Asiatic nations 
dishevelled hair, the Persians have the finest beards, and cultivate 
In what are called the middle ages, it appears them with the most care, we shall bestow the re- 









































Tne difference which the beard exhibits in dif- 
ferent countries would alone form a curious sub- 
ject of inquiry. Some have the beard in great 

rofusion, and others are almost entirely without 

it. This difference is probably the effect of cli- 
mate and modes of life; for we find generally 
that, in hot and dry countries, the beard is dark, 
dry, hard, and thin; while in moist and cold coun- 
tries it is commonly thick, slightly curling, and 
lizht in color. So also, in all countries, it is the 
tendency of poor, dry, and indigestible food to 
render the beard hard and bristly, while whole- 
some and digestible nutriment makes it soft. 

Men in the savage state, have generally very 
thin beards, and it has often been asserted that 
the American Indian tribes have no beards. This 
is incorrect so far as the natural production of 
this indication of manhood is cencerned. Their 
beards are very thin and short, and nearly all of 
the wild tribes have a practice of plucking what 
they have, from their face, by the roots. Thus 
plucked, the beard never grows again, and hence 
the error of travellers. The Esquimaux tribes of 
the frozen regions, permit their beards to grow, 
but it seldom attains a length exceeding an inch, 
and is exceedingly thin. 

It would be tiresome to go over the account of 
the ancient nations which cultivated and prized 
the beard, for, with the exception of the Greeks 
and Romans, all other nations appear to have 
done so. Even in Greece the beard was always 
worn (except among the Macedonians) until the 
time of Alexander, and in Rome until the year 
300 B.C. In both nations the philosophers and 
priests retained their beard after it had been re- 
linquished by the body of the people. But among 
that singular people, the Egyptians, it was the 
priests that shaved, and they shaved not only the 
face but the head and the whole body. But they 
let their beards and hair grow in time of mourn- 
ing ; and so did the Romans when they became a 
shaven people; while the Greefts, in the time of 
beards, were accustomed to manifest their grief 
by shaving. Indeed, these opposite signs of mourn- 
ing may be considered to have prevailed respec- 
tively in bearded and shaven nations. On a simi- 
lar principle, a beard was a token of bondage 
among shaven nations, and the want of a beard 
had the same signification among bearfed people. 
The slaves of the Romans wore their beard and 
hair long; and when they were manumitted they 
shaved the head in the temple of Feronia, and put 
on a capas a badge of liberty. On the other 
hand, the Franks, who were a bearded people, 
when they became masters of Gaul, ordered all 
bondsmen to shave their chins; and this law con- 
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Beards dressed. 


a, Turkish sheik, beard disposed in locks; 5, Mameluke, shaved on the chin; c, Turkish officer, shaved under the lower 
lip; d,e, Turkish gentlemen; d, chin and angle of mouth shaved, leaving a tuft of hair under the 
lower lip; e, chin shaved, and upper lip closely trimmed. 





Beards undressed. 


a, Syrian Jew; 6, Arabian; c, Persian. 





mainder of this article upon the beards of Persia. 

The Persians in very early times were accus- | 
tomed to give great attention to their beards. We | 
are informed by Chrysostom, that their kings had 

the beard interwoven or matted with gold thread ; 

and the accuracy of this information is evinced 

by the ancient Persian sculptures, which still re- 

main, in which the common beards are curiously 

and nicely curled, while those of the throned per- 

sonages are stiff and matted. Inthe same sculp- 

tures other persons, who, from the offices they 

are performing, appear to be slaves or servants, 

have the beard in its natural state. The beards 
even of Persia, have however undergone fluctua- 
tions. _During the Suffavean dynasty it appears 
that only mustaches on the upper lip were com- 
mon. Europeans who travelled in the country 
during that period, describe and delimeate the 
Persian face as destitute of beard. Now, how- 
ever, the ancient zeal for beards has revived; and 
the king himself has one of the finest ever seen. 
It reaches below his waist, and is altogether so 
rich an appendage that it forms an unfailing 
theme of admiring talk among the subjects of the 
Shah, who seem sometimes to feel that, were oth- 
er claims wanting, his beard alone would entitle 
him to reign over men. 





Futteh Ali Shah, King of Persia. 


The beards of the Persians naturally attain a 
larger size than those of the Turks, the Russians, 
or perhaps any other people. They are mostly 
of a black color naturally, but the practice of dy- 
ing the beard, either to strengthen the intensity 
of the natural black, or to give that color where 
it does not exist, is universal among all classes. 
The operation by which this is effected is painful 
and tedious, and must in general be repeated ev- 
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ing on that of brickdust. Then another paste, 
made from the leaf of the indigo, is applied in 
the same manner, and allowed to remain for two 
hours. Throughout all the progress of this ope- 
ration the man with the beard is obliged to lie on 
his back, while the die, more particularly in the 
latter application, causes the lower part of the 
face to smart and burn, and contraets the features 
in a very mournful manner. When the patient 
first comes forth from the bath, the color of his 
beard is a dark bottle-green, which becomes a 
jet black only after twenty-four hours’ exposure 
to the air. The operation is one of considerable 
nicety, otherwise the final result may be a purple 
or a parti-colored beard instead of a black one. 
Many of the common people are so much smit- 
ten by the fiery red produced by the first appli- 
cation, as to decline to have it changed to black. 
The meteoric appearance of such beards is very 
whimsical, nor less so the blue beards which are 
preferred in Bockhara. All colors but black are, 
however, considered vulgar in Persia. ‘It is in- 
conceivable,” says Mr. Morier, “how careful the 
Persians are of this ornament: all the young men 
sigh for it, and grease their chins to hasten the 
growth of the hairs; because, until they have 
there a respectable covering, they are not sup- 
posed fit to enjoy any place of trust.” 


From the Rose of the Valley. 
AUTUMN.—M. A. Townsenn. 


I Love to range through autumn bowers, 
It minds me of my boyhood days, 
When glad I roamed to cull the flowers, 
And watched the sunset’s dying blaze. 
While thus I roam at autumn eve, 
I think how transient is this life, 
And almost long to take my leave 
Of this lone world of care and strife. 


In autumn’s hour we see the rose 

No more doth deck the lonely plain ; 
No more the fragrant zephyr blows, 

And hushed the plaintive robim’s stra. 
I deeply love yon autumn bowers, 

So melancholy, wild and lone— 
They speak of sadly pleasing hours, 

Now for ever, ever flown. 


They tell me there ’s a brighter home, 
A far more lovely world than this, 
Where saints and angels ever roam, 
Through climes of love and bowers of bliss. 
They say there ’s no more weeping there, 
Nor no more broken hearts on high— 
But all is beautifully fair 
In that bright world o’er yonder sky, 





AstonisHiInc Memory.—Mrs. Hemans, on one 


ery fortnight. It is always performed in the hot | occasion, to satisfy the incredulity of one of her 


bath, as the saturation of the hair, which takes 
place in bathing, enables it to take the color bet- 
ter. In the first instance a thick paste of henna 
is plastered over the beard ; and, after it has re- 
mained for about an hour, it is washed away and 
leaves the beard of a deep orange color, border- 
Vou. VII.—2 


brothers, learned by heart, having never read it 
before, the whole of Heber’s poem of Europe, in 
one hour and twenty minutes, and repeated it 
without a single mistake or a moment’s hesita- 
tion. The length of this poem is four hundred 
and twenty-four lines. 
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‘Shelter, indeed, and our best cheer,” said the 
old man, grasping the stranger’s hand and draw- 
ing him toward the fire that glowed in one cor- 
ner of his cabin. “ Whither camest thou, and 
what thine errand on a night like this?” contin- 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY.—No. III. 


ALFRED OF ENGLAND. 











































































BY B. J. LOSSING. 


Neary a thousand years ago there stood upon 
a fenny isle, formed by the junction of the waters 
of the Thone and Parret, in Somersetshire, En- 
gland, a neatherd’s cottage, secure alike from 
the scath of the tempest, and the ruthless hand 
of the invading Dane. For a long time its occu- 
pant had held the honorable station of keeper of 
a portion of the royal herds, and many were the 
hours of genuine happiness that the good king 
Alfred passed under the roof of his humble sub- 
ject, when not engaged in duties of state. But 
such was seldom the case, for the barbarians of 
the north were constantly hovering around his 
coasts, or ravaging his dominions with fire and 
sword. 

Many a time the poor cottager had wept over 
the losses of his sovereign, when a party of rob- 
bers had carried off a portion of the cattle under 
his charge ; and in the simplicity of his heart he 
imagined that his royal master would be ultimate- 
ly ruined in fortune, if their frequent robberies 
did not cease. At length the enemy, thousands 
strong, swept like a tornado over the country, 
and in their passage carried off or butchered the 
whole of the poor man’s herd, and he narrow- 
ly escaped with his own life to his island home. 
Hastening to the capital to acquaint his sover- 
eign with the disaster, the old man there learned 
a tale that crushed his spirits to the earth. The 
foe was in the capital, the king was killed, or fled, 
none knew whither, and his family had made a 
successful flight to the distant castle of a power- 
ful theyn. 

It was dark when the old man with sorrowful 
heart, reached his cottage, and a storm that had 
been for sometime gathering, poured down tor- 
rents of rain. His good wife had a warm supper 
and a glowing fire for his reception; but they 
supped in silence, for their grief was too full for 
utterance. A loud knock aroused them from their 
sad reflections, and they were much terrified at 
the thought that the invading Danes had discov- 
ered their retreat. The knock was repeated, and 
with trembling hand the old man lifted the latch. 
Instead of the face of the fierce Dane, with bloody 
hands and murderous intent, the light of his taper 
fell upon the features of a tall young man with 
black flowing beard, habited as a peasant, but 
bearing upon his countenance the impress of no- 
bility. 

“May a stranger find shelter here to-night ?” 
inquired the young man with imploring looks, 
while he advanced into the threshold to avoid the 
pelting storm. 








ued the neatherd. 
royal master.” 


Knowest thou ought of my 


“‘He is fled, and none know whither ;” answer- 


ed the young man. “ The Danes have invested the 
capital, and the king, deserted by his nobles when 
the enemy pressed upon them, barely escaped 
death or slavery. 
querors, Ubbo now revels in the royal palace, 
and fierce soldiers occupy the apartments of the 
lately happy queen and her children.” 
groan was all the response made by the loyal 
cottager, and the stranger continued, “ But it shall 
not always be so. 
self driven into exile—dispersed but not subdued. 
The slogan will one day sound, and from every 
ravine and hill-top, from town and country, along 
the valleys and the rivers, Saxons will spring up, 
and responding to the call of patriotism, will rush 
to the standard of their lawful sovereign. Will it 


The northmen are our con- 


A deep 


There are thousands like my- 


not be so ?” 

‘“‘By the rood!” exclaimed the old man, start- 
ing upon his feet, “ thou talkest like a brave Sax- 
on, and thou wilt one day deserve well of thy 
country. Thy words are truth, and had we a few 
like thee to arouse our countrymen, our good King 
Alfred would soon again make the capital glad 
with his presence. Thy name.” 

“T have a name,” said the young man hesita- 
ting, “but I dare not now even here reveal it. 
Consider me an humble pensioner upon thy bounty, 
and I will be content. For thy reward, trust to the 
future.” 

“A true Saxon needs no other reward for shel- 
tering an exiled brother than a satisfied con- 
science,” said the old man warmly. ‘“ Make this 
thy welcome home till Alfred and England call 
thee hence, and then Gurtha the neatherd will 
follow thee to battle. These limbs are old, my 
locks white with age, yet when my country calls, 
when Saxon wrongs are to be avenged, Gurtha is 
a young man again.” 

“‘Nobly said,” exclaimed the stranger, seizing 
the cottager’s hand and pressing it to his bosom. 
“God bless thee and thine for our country’s sake. 
When I meet such a true Saxon, I grow strong in 
anticipation, and fee] that the invaders are weak. 
But alas! we are weak; the enemy is strong. 
His legions are trained for war; ours love the 
delights of peace. Yet they must not be purcha- 
sed at the price of slavery. Here,” continued 
he, musingly, “will I collect my nobles; here, 
will I concert plans for the deliverance of En- 
gland.” 

“Thy nobles!” exclaimed Gurtha, looking at the 
stranger with a gaze of inquiry and astonishment, 

as if recognising the speaker. 
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“ A dream of other days,” 
with a smile. “Excuse my foolish wandering 
thoughts. ‘Trouble has been my inheritance for 
these ten years; and now weariness overcomes 
me, and slumber beckons me away.” 

The conversation here ceased, and when the 
stranger had supped, and all finished their nightly 
devotions, they separated for rest. 

For several weeks the stranger, a young man 
of thirty-five, remained a welcome guest with the 
neatherd; sometimes assisting the old man in 
his labors, at others, engaging in the chase in a 
neighboring forest, or reading, as he was much 
accustomed to do, the Scriptures, and such works 
of literature as he could from time to time pro- 
cure stealthily from the capital. His evenings 
were spent in conversation with the neatherd 
concerning present political troubles, and the 
prospects of the future. Scarcely a day passed 
but the old man obtained abroad some informa- 
tion of the gathering strength of the Saxon cause 
and the increasing laxity among the Danes in 
consequence of their feelings of perfect security. 
These tidings made the stranger restiff, and 
early and late he was abroad in the neighboring 
forests or upon the distant mountains. 

The good dame of the cottage was a tidy, in- 
dustrious woman, and while engaged in other la- 
bor, she would often intrust the stranger with 
some domestic duty, which he cheerfully per- 
formed. One day she left him to watch some 
cakes that were baking by the fire, and he sat 
down to trim his arrows. But his thoughts were 
employed upon a more important subject, and 
the cakes were burnt to cinders. The first inti- 
mation that he had of his delinquency was the 
sharp voice of the good woman scolding him 
soundly for his neglect of duty. 

“So,” said she, raising her hand to box his 
ears for his carelessness, “‘ You could n’t watch for 
a half hour what you are so ready to eat when 
finished! Here is a whole trencher of meal spoil- 
ed by your carelessness, when you have been do- 
ing nothing else but trimming your arrows.— 
You’ll get no supper to-night, for—” 

The angry housewife was here cut short by 
her husband, who rushed into the door, followed 
by several men in noble guise, and falling upon 
his knees before the stranger, kissed his hands, 
and exclaimed, “God save the king.”* The 
strangers that followed exchanged fervent embra- 
ces with the cottager’s guest, and vowed eternal 
allegiance to their sovereign. They were the 
noblest Saxons of the realm, and he whom the 
good dame was soundly berating when they ar- 
rived, was none other than King Alfred. After 
the enthusiasm of the meeting moment had sub- 


said the young man 

















* This expression of the poor neatherd is the burden of one 
of the sweetest national airs of which Britain can boast; and 
this is its origin. 
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sided, the king with a smile of benevolence and 
good humor, turned to his trembling and suppli- 
ant hostess, begged her pardon for neglecting her 
cakes, and promised to be more careful for the 
future. 


The poor woman more dead than alive, 


asked forgiveness for her rudeness, which was 
readily granted, and they were all speedily sup- 
plied with a new batch of warm cakes. 


The meeting of Alfred with his loyal nobles, 


although in exile, was a joyous one, and each in- 
spired the other with hope. They determined to 


make this secluded island the rallying point of 
Saxon leaders, and at once set about fortifying it. 
By stealth, the castles of distant nobles were 
reached, and their retainers prepared for speedy 
action. The island was called Ethelingey, the 
the Isle of Nobles, and everyday recruits were 
added to theirnumber. The queen and her chil- 
dren, who were secured in a castle many leagues 
distant, were conveyed thither, and the monarch 
passed many happy days in exile, blessed with 
the presence and affection of his family, the loy- 
alty of brave ones around him, and the day-star 
of hope rapidly ascending toward the meridian. 
For many months they subsisted on the fruits of 
the chase and of plunder, and little did the bar- 
barians know or suspect from whence came those 
secret marauders who were evidently hovering 
around their camp. 

During these excursions Alfred made himself 
acquainted with the country, and those who were 
to be future leaders were disciplined in general- 
ship and well-advised stratagem. At home, in the 
bosom of his family, the virtues of the monarch 
were displayed in all their beauty ; and the splen- 
dor of his kingly character was eclipsed by the 
glory of his Christian graces. Although the fu- 
ture began to brighten, and in anticipation he be- 
held himself once more the idol of his people at 
the summit of power, yet humiliation in all its 
native loveliness attempered his movements, and 
the genuine benevolence of a good man, was a 
part of his very nature. To the distressed he 
was ever a sympathising friend. An incident 
which occurred while a resident of that fenny 
isle, will illustrate this. 

One day, while his friends were abroad in 
search of food, and his queen and children, and 
one theyn only were with him, a knock at the 
gate attracted his attention. As was his custom 
when with his family, he sat reading the Scrip- 
tures or the annals of his country, but as he heard 
the suppliant voice of distress without, his sym- 
pathy was aroused, and he ordered the stranger 
to be brought in, and some food given him. 
Search was made, and all they found in store was 
a single loaf and a little wine. The king thought 
the wants of the mendicant more urgent than 
their own, and at the risk of a short allowance 
for himself, he divided his loaf with the poor suf- 
ferer. 
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After a lapse of several months, during which 
time preparations were making by Alfred and his 
friends for a general muster of all the Saxons, an 
event occurred which excited both their courage 
and perseverance. Having laid for sometime dor- 
mant in the capital, Ubbo, the Danish leader com- 
menced making sallies against the neighboring 
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ons was the result. This event awakened the 
barbarians to a sense of danger, and they at once 
became more vigilant. A brave captain named 
Guthrum, was made generalissimo, and the camp 
strongly guarded. 

This victory of the Saxons determined Alfred 
at once to collect his strength and attack the en- 
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castles, and at length pushed as far as the do- 
mains of Oddune, the duke of Devonshire. His 
castle of Kinwyth was assaulted, and the garrison, 
headed by the duke in person, made a furious sal- 
ly upon the assailants, slew Ubbo, and captured 
the sacred standard. The Danes were dispersed 
in all directions, and complete victory to the Sax- 


. 


Alfred dividing his loaf with the pilgrim.—From a painting by West. 


emy. His first movement was to ascertain their 
strength and true position, and to do so effectual- 
ly, he disguised himself as a harper, and was thus 
admitted into the Danish camp. For several days 
he lingered among them, delighting them with 
his music, and receiving as a reward for his min- 
strelsey every information he could desire. Hav- 
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ing accomplished the object of his mission, he , and quiet—a peace and quiet purchased by fifty- 


returned to his sequestered island, and made in- 
stant preparation for an assault upon the inva- 
ders. He summoned his nobles and their followers 
to a general rendezvous on the border of Selwood | 


six battles by sea and land, in which he was per- 
sonally engaged. But his whole life was marked 
by gentleness, humanity and humility, and not a 
single stain of cruelty or licentiousness tarnished 


forest, where shouts of transport and joyous loy- | his fair fame. His queen Elswitha, who was the 
alty rang along the lines at his reception. Eager |daughter of the earl of Mercia, was worthy ot 
for battle, they were led forward by the king, and | such a husband; and surrounded with the pure 
an attack was made upon the Danes, in which the | affections of wife and children, the good monarch 
Saxons were triumphant. Many of the enemy passed happier hours in the bosom of his family, 
were slain, and the remainder of them were com- | than he did encircled with all the pomp of power 


pelled to surrender. 


The power of the invaders | and regal splendor. 


In the year 9001, at the ripe 


was destroyed, and Alfred once more reigned |age of fifty-two, he was “gathered to his fa- 


over a peaceful and happy people. 


thers,” and if ever a whole nation wept, it was 


The king acted upon the wise maxim, “if you|when the melancholy news sped over the land, 
would conquer an enemy make him your friend,” | that Alfred the Great had departed. 


and he sought to incorporate the Danes who 
were disposed to remain, with the Saxons, and 
make them one people. Guthrum assented to the 
proposition, and the same laws were made for 
both nations. The foreign Danes afterward com- 
mitted some depredations upon his coasts, but 
they were of little avail, and the remainder of his 
reign was employed in devising and executing 
means for the welfare of his people. 

All historians agree in giving Alfred the char- 
acter of a truly wise and virtuous prince, much 
superior to the times in which he lived, and just- 
ly entitled to the cognomen of “Great.” Many 
of the civil and political institutions of which 
England is now justly proud, were founded by 
this monarch. He built one hundred and twenty 
ships-of-war; thus commencing that glory of old 
England—her splendid navy. He established a 
regular militia, and garrisoned them in eastles 
and fortresses; he framed a code of laws, said 
to be the foundation of the English “common 
law ;” instituted trials by jury; divided the king- 
dom into shires, trithings, tithings, and hundreds, 
for the purposes of judicature and police, and 
caused a general survey of the kingdom to be 
made, called the “ Book of Winchester,” of which 
the Domesday Book is but a later copy. He es- 
tablished a regular convocation of the states, 
consisting in representatives of bishops, earls, 
and theynes or barons, who, twice a year assem- 
bled at London for the purposes of government, 
and thus shadowed forth future parliaments. He 
built many religious edifices, endowed seminaries 
of learning, (among which is the University of 
Oxford,) and invited men of erudition from Scot- 
land, Wales, Ireland and France, whom he placed 
at the head of seminaries. He was himself the 
most learned man in his kingdom, was the author 
and translator of many books, and much of his 
eventful reign was spent in the pleasing pursuit 
of literature. 

The first part of Alfred’s administration was 
a stormy one, for invasions from without, and 
dissensions within, constantly demanded his per- 
sonal attention. But the latter part was peaceful 





THE LONELY HOME. 


THeReE’s none to say “good night” to me— 
No friend my little fire to share ; 
The old hoarse clock tieks drearily, 
And makes the silence worse to bear. 
Gone ? att are gone! the fondest, best, 
And loveliest that I called my own; 
After brief suffering they ’re at rest ; 
They—ruey lived not to wail alone! 


Alone, alone—morn, noon, and eve, 
I see the old chairs keep their place ; 
I watch the dirty spider weave 
Where once there shone a household grace. 
The brightness of my home is dull— 
The busy faces all are gone ; 
I gaze—and oh! my heart is full— 
My aching heart that breaks alone. 


I ope the Bible, y with age— 
The same my hapless grandsire read 
But tears stain fast and deep that page 
Which keeps their names—my loved—my dead 
The wandering stranger by my door— 
The passing tread—the distant tone— 
All human sounds but deepen more 
The feeling I am lone—alone ! 


My cot with mantling ivy green, 
Its pleasant porch, its sanded floor— 
Ah! time’s dread touch hath changed the scene ; 
What was, alas! is now no more ! 
The key hath rusted in the lock, 
So long since I the threshold crossed ; 
Why should I see the sun but mock 
The blessed light, my home hath lost! 


Oh! would my last, low bed were made ; 
But death forsakes the lone and old ! 
Seeks the blythe cheek of youth to fade, 
To crush the gay, the strong, the bold ; 
Yet sometimes through the long dull night, 
When hours find supernatural tone, 
I hear a promise of delight, 
Tuov, Gop! Thou leavest me not alone. 


The wintry rain fell fast and deep, 
As slow a coffin passed the road, 
No mourner there was seen to weep— 
No follower to that last abode! 
Yet there a broken heart found peace— 
The peace that but in death it knew ; 
Alas! that human loves increase 
Our human woes and miseries too ! 
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AMERICAN FORESTS IN AUTUMN ; barks from the leafless branches, and rustles 
among them for the ripened but still clinging 
brown nuts—how often have we, when tired of 
pursuing and killing the lively and spirit-stirring 
game, thrown ourselves on a wind-accumulated 
bed of these leaves, and while the sun looked 
down from his smoke-teinted atmosphere, in our 
dreamy reveries, half fancied we were floating 
on an ocean of flowers. 

The claims of an American autumn upon our 
admiration, are, however, very far from depend- 
ing on the rainbow-colored foliage of our wood- 
lands, unrivalled in beauty though they certainly 
are; to these must be added the splendors of an 
autumn sunset, the gorgeous richness of which 
has no parallel in the much-lauded sunsets of the 
rose-colored Italian skies. In no part of the 
United States is this rich garniture of the heavens 
displayed in so striking a manner as in the valley 
of the great lakes, and the country immediately 
southeast or east of them; and for reasons 
which will shortly be assigned. The most beau- 
tiful of these celestial phenomena begin to occur 
about the first of September and with some 
exceptions last through the month, unless inter- 
rupted by the atmospheric changes consequent 
on our equinoctial storms, and gradually fade 
away in October or November with the Indian 
summer, and the southern declination of the sun. 
Not every cloudless sunset during this time, 
even in the most favored sections, is graced with 
such splendors; there seems to be a peculiar 
state of the atmosphere necessary to exhibit those 
beautiful reflections, which, however often wit- 
nessed, must excite the admiration of all who 
view them, and are prepared to appreciate their 
surpassing richness. 

On the most favored evenings the sky will be 
without a cloud, the temperature of the air pleas- 
ant, not a breeze to ruffle a feather, and a dim 
transparent haze universally tinged with the sun’s 
light diffused through the atmosphere. At such 
a time for some minutes before and after the sun 
goes below the horizon, the rich hues of gold, 
and crimson, and scarlet, that seem to float up 
from the horizon, and stream upward to the 
zenith, are beyond the power of language to 
describe. As the sun continues to sink, the 
streams of brilliance gradually blend and deepen 
in one mass of golden light, and the splendid re- 
flections remain long after the light of an ordina- 
ry sunset would have disappeared. We have 
said that not every cloudless sunset exhibits this 
peculiar brilliance; when the air is very clear, 
the sun goes down ina yellow light it is true, 
but it is comparatively pale and limited; and 
when, as it is sometimes the case in our Indian 
summers, the atmosphere is filled with the smoky 
vapor rising from a thousand burning prairies 
in the far west, he sinks like an immense red ball 
without a single splendid emanating ray. It 
is our opinion that the peculiar state of the atmo- 
sphere necessary to produce these golden sunsets 
in perfection, is in some way depending on elec- 
trical causes; since it very commonly happens 
that after the brilliant reflections of the setting 
sun have disappeared, the aurora makes his ap- 
pearance in the north, and usually the more vivid 


AND THE INFLUENCE OF THE GREAT LAKES ON OUR 
AUTUMNAL SUNSETS. 


Tue following article fromthe “ Oasis,” pub- 
lished at Oswego, N. Y., is from the pen of WILLIs 
Gaytorp, Esq., who, as an agricultural writer has 
few equals. The theory he here advances is 
entirely unique, but the source from which it 
emanates, and the ground, upon which it rests, 
demands for it the serious attention of the phi- 
losopher and man of science. 

To every observer of nature—and we pity the 
person who has no heart for the beautiful and 
the instructive lessons that may be read in that 
unfolded volume—the autumn of the year furnish- 
es abundant matter for reflection mingled with 
delight. The golden grain is in the garner; the 
harvest home has been sung by the favored and 
rejoicing husbandman; the sober hues of the 
declining year are gathering over field and 
woodland; sober but not sad; and if meadow 
and forest want the flowers and brilliant green of 
the spring, these have been succeeded by con- 
tinued beauties, beauties that belong to the sky 
as well as the earth, and which still linger in the 
mellow glories of the Indian summer, as if un- 
willing to depart with the waning year. 

On some of those splendid days that grace our 
autumns, when not a cloud is in the blue sky, 
when the soft south wind comes from afar, mild 
and balmy, gently ruffling the faded forest leaves, 
and in low sweet tones seems inquiring for the 
flowers that so lately were springing fresh in 
grove, garden, and dell, let us take a position on 
some elevated spot, and catch as much of the au- 
tumn scenery, and autumn feeling, asa single view 
can embrace or inspire. The frosts have been 
before us, and the valley and hilltop, as they lie 
spread out, seemingly in limitless succession, bear 
the impress of the icy touch that has passed over 
them. What gorgeous colors have been flung 
over the woodlands, crowning the hills that swell 
up, and sweep away blue and indistinct in the 
distance, with the hues that nature only can pro- 
duce, bright and varied as those that o’erarch 
the heavens, when God hangs out upon the 
clouds that symbol of mercy and peace,the rainbow. 

It is not to be wondered at that foreigners 
should speak in such terms of rapture when 
viewing the beautiful dies imprinted by autumn 
on the foliage of our American forests; colors 
so totally unlike anything that can be seen in 
European countries, where the leaves fade and 
fall, all of the same unvarying russet decaying 
hue. The rich golden yellow of the linden; the 
bright red of the soft maple; the deep crimson 
of the sugar-maple; the pale yellow of the 
elm; the brown of the beach; and the dark green 
of the towering evergreen family, all blended 
into one splendid picture of a thousand shades 
and shadows, are things to others unknown. To 
_ the observer of nature, our autumn woodlands are 
gigantic nosegays, the flowers and colors arran- 
ged in the happiest manner for softened beauty, and 
delightful effect. And when these myriad-teinted 
leaves have fallen to the earth—when the squirrel 
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the reflections, the more beautiful and eee 
the aurora. ‘This fact the past September (1837) 
has rendered clear to every observer of these 
striking atmospheric changes. Connected, how- 
ever, with this state of the atmosphere, and 
co-operating with it, is another cause we think 
not less peculiar and efficient, and which we 
do not remember ever to have seen noticed in 
this connexion, and that is, the influence of the 
great lakes acting as reflecting surfaces. 

Every one is acquainted with the fact that 
when the rays of light fall upon a reflecting sur- 
face, say a common mirror, that they slide off, 
so to speak, in a corresponding angle of elevation 
or depression, whatever it may be. The great 
American lakes may in this respect, be consider- 
ed as vast mirrors spread horizontally upon the 
earth, and reflecting the rays of the sun that fall 
upon them according to the optical laws that 
govern this phenomenon. ‘The higher the sun is 
above the horizon, the less distant the reflected 
rays would have to pass through the atmosphere, 
and of course the less would be the effect pro- 
duced; while at or near the time of setting the 
direct rays striking nearly horizontally upon the 
water, the direction of the reflected rays must of 
course be so also, and therefore pass over or 
through the greatest possible amount of atmo- 
sphere previous to their final dispersion. It fol- 
lows also that objects on the earth’s surface, if 
near the reflecting body, require but little elevation 
to impress their irregularities on the reflected 
light ; and hence any considerable eminences on 
the eastern shores of the great lakes would produce 
the effect of lessening or totally intercepting 
these rays at the moment the sun was in a posi- 
tion nearly or quite horizontal. The reflective 
powers of a surface of earth, though far from 
being inconsiderable, is much less than that of 
water; and this in part accounts for the fact that 
the most favorable autumnal sunsets in the south- 
ern states, are inferior in brilliance to those of the 
north. We have been led to this train of thought, 
by a succession of most beautiful sunsets, which 
commencing the last week in August, have contin- 
ued with few intermissions through the month of 
September, with the usual auroral accompani- 
ment, and have only disappeared in consequence 
of the atmospheric derangement attending the 
usual equinocial gales. 

It will be seen by a reference to a map of the 
United States, that from this place (Onondaga co. 
N. Y.) the lakes extend ona great circle from 
south of west, to north, and of course embrace 
nearly the whole extent of the sun’s declination 
as here observed. The atmosphere of the north 
then, with the exception of a few winter months, 
is open to the influence of the reflected light 
from the lakes, and we are confident that most of 
the resplendent richness of our autumnal sunsets 
may be traced to this source. The successive 
flushes of golden and scarlet light that seem 
to rise and blend and deepen into the west, as 
the sun approaches the horizon, and sinks below 
it, can in no other way be so satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, as by the supposition that each lake, 
one after the other lends its reflected light to the 
visible portion of the atmosphere, and thus as 
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one fades, another flings its mass of radiance 
across the heavens, and acting on a medium pre- 
pared for its reception, prolongs the splendid 
phenomena. 

We have for years noticed these appearances, 
and marked the fact, that in the early part of 
September, the sunsets are of unusual brilliancy, 
and more prolonged, than at other times. They 
are at this season, immediately after the sun goes 
down, accompanied by pencils or streamers of 
the richest light, which, diverging from the posi- 
tion of the sun, appear above the horizon, and 
are sometimes so well defined that they can be 
distinctly traced to the zenith. At other seasons 
of the year, clouds just below the horizon at sun- 
set produce a somewhat similar result in the for- 
mation of brushes of light ; and elevated ranges 
of mountains by intercepting and dividing the 
rays, whether direct or reflected, effect the same 
appearances: but in this case there are no el- 
evated mountains, and on the finest of these 
evenings the sky is perfectly cloudless. The 
uniformity of these pencils at the same season 
for a great number of years, prove the permanency 
of their cause, and lead us to trace their origin to 
the peculiar configuration of the country border- 
ing on the great lakes. 

At the time of the year these streamers are the 
most distinct, a line drawn from this point to the 
sun would pass over a small part of the west end 
of Lake Ontario, the greatest diameter of Lake 
Huron, and across a considerable portion of 
Lake Superior. From considerations connected 
with the figure of the earth, and the relative po- 
sition of the sun and the lakes, with the hills 
that border Lake Huron on the east, it appears 
clear to us, that the broken line of these hills act 
the part of clouds or mountains in other circum- 
stances in intercepting and dividing into pencils 
the broad mass of light reflected from the Huron, 
and thus creating those splendid streamers, that 
with us, as it were, the commencement of autumn 
is marked. As the sun still advances to the 
south, the pencils formed by the highlands are 
lost to us, but in their place come two broad 
ones, caused by the feebler reflective powers 
of the isthmuses that separate St. Clair from the 
Huron, and the former from Lake Erie. This 
occurs not far from the middle of September, 
when the sun sets a few degrees north of west, 
and can be observed for nearly a month. These 
interruptions of the brilliance of the west are not 
however of the duration of those effected by the 
hills, as the sun has scarcely time to leave the 
surface of the Huron before these pencils and 
breaks are all abruptly melted into the rich dark 
crimson that floats up from the Michigan, or the 
mighty Superior. 

After the southern declination of the sun has 
become such that the Huron range of hills is 
to the northward of the range of light reflected 
to us, these pencils disappear from the heavens, 
apparently, and do not return, until, with another 
season, and a renewed atmosphere, the sun is 
found in the same position. The reason of this 
is, the whole of the Michigan peninsula is so 
level that it does not break the reflected light 
from that lake; and the broader ones made by 
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breaks in the chain of lakes from Erie to Huron, 
are not of a nature to be so distinctly marked, 
as those produced by the interception of rays 
by hills or clouds. 

We have thrown out these hints—for we con- 
sider them nothing more—in the hope of direct- 
ing the notice of other and more competent 
observers to the facts stated, and if possible, 
thereby gaining a satisfactory explanation of the | 
splendid phenomena connected with our autum- | 
na! sunsets, should the above not be considered | 
as such. 


THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 


——— 


TURKISH SLAVE-MARKET AND HAREM. 


Tue slave-market at Stamboul consists of a 
long quadrangular court, two stories high, sur- 
rounded by a portico, with a gallery above. 
Each story contains a range of small cells, sim- 
ilar to those in a monastery. The ground floor 
is appropriated to the copper-colored daughters 
of Abyssinia and negro women; while those 
above being somewhat more elegant and airy, 
are reserved for the beauties of Circassia, Geor- 
gia, Mingrelia, Greece, &c. These unfortunates, 
for the most part pale and emaciated, were hud- 
dled like animals, six or seven together, the ther- 
mometer at the same time ranging at ninety 
degrees in the shade. The majority were gaudi- 
ly attired for the purpose of heightening their 
charms, and many of them were strikingly beau- 
tiful. Several of the black women, particularly 
Abyssinians, were remarkable for the symmetry 
of their forms and features. But how disgusting 
was it to behold every barbarian of an Osman li 
who pretended to bea judge of female perfections, 
or the licentious libertine, examine the features 
and forms of the poor innocent wretches exposed 
for sale like herds of cattle!! Really no sense 
of human wretchedness and degradation can 
equal this: and however consonant the practice 
may be to oriental manners, and those of other 
slave countries, it excited in me feelings of the 
strongest repugnance, and I sincerely regret- 
ted having gratified my curiosity. Indeed, I 
would from my soul entreat the man who thinks 
highly of human nature, never to cross the thresh- 
old of a slave-bazar. 

So strong is the force of early habits of think- 
ing, that these unfortunate beings seem indifferent 
to their fate; for they laughed, skipped, and play- 
ed together, with the greatest cheerfulness, and 
even gayety. Poor children! to them ignorance 
is truly bliss; for, of all that I beheld, there was 
not more than half a dozen that exhibited the 
appearance of being really dejected: the major- 
ity did not even seem endowed with the faintest 
ray of sensibility ; and the oldest could not have 
arrived at the age of eighteen. A few bargains 
were concluded during my visit: when the little 
victim took up her tiny packet, covered her face 
with her white veil, and followed her new lord, 
apparently without a murmur. 
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The price, like that of every commodity, is 
regulated by the demand and supply. The Cir. 
cassians and Georgians were the most valued; 
but always esteemed according to their beauty, 
The two former being very difficult to procure, 
on account of the strict blockade maintained 
by Russia on the Circassian coast of the Black 


|sea, now fetch as high a price as a hundred 


pounds; a well-made and healthy Abyssinian 
might be purchased for about thirty, while the 
poor negro-woman was not considered worth 
more than ten or fifteen. 

Fathers in Circassia, with a houseful of girls, 
complain bitterly of the blockade, which prevents 
the sale of a principal article of their merchan- 
dise; and the unbought beauties pine for the 
paradise of the harem! 

Strange to say, the harem I saw at Stramboul, 
which exhibited the most complete picture of 
oriental luxury, belonged toa rich Frank! This 
gentleman, whose name, through courtesy, I sup- 
press, was not, in spite of our character for 
eccentricities, an Englishman. He has entirely 
adopted Turkish manners, even to public attend- 
ance at the mosques; though his friends well 
know that in these observances there is more 
hypocrisy than faith, as he makes no scruples in 
expressing his opinions totally at variance with 
the tenets of the Koran. His immense wealth 
enables him to live in great splendor, and being 
of a generous disposition, he frequently gives 
superb entertainments ; but since the attempt of 
the traveller, P. P. , to rob him of one of his 
fair flock, he has become shy of the society of 
Franks in general, and now seldom invites any 
person to visit him except Turks. 

The first time I was introduced to his harem, 
or properly speaking, receéption-saloon, I found 
him, as the weather was extremely warm, recli- 
ning on a divan, attended by his women, who were 
vying with each other in endeavoring to win his 
approbation. One was perfuming his beard with 
ottar of roses, another fanning away the flies, and 
a third with her soft hands shampooed his feet ; 
here a beautiful Circassian was performing on a 
sort of lute; there another displayed her graceful 
form in the voluptuous mazes of the dance ; while 
several sat embroidering at a distance; and last- 
ly, a bold-looking Georgian, who, by her confi- 
dent airs and great beauty, seemed conscious of 
being a favorite, exhibited her well-turned arms 
as she reclined ona Russian carpet, and enjoyed, 
apparently with much gusto, her techiboque. 

The most aromatic perfumes were burning in 
the apartments; and the murmuring of the water 
from a marble fountain in the centre, was at once 
calculated to cooland refresh the air, lull the in- 
dolent to sleep, and supply the vacant mind with 
thought. In short, every aid was resorted to 
that could in any way pander to the senses. The 
room opened into a garden, filled with flowers; 
costly carpets covered the floor, and cushions 
of purple velvet, embroidered in gold the divan; 
the ceiling was painted in fresco, and the panels 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl or looking-glasses. 
The women, who were generally lovely, appeared 
gay and happy; and, in order, I suppose, that 
his selection should be perfectly Turkish, they 











were beautifully fat! Their tresses were superb 
and becoming, the colors well blended though 
gaudy; and their hair, which was ornamented 
with pearls and precious stones, either fell in 
long plaits to the waist, or was confined by 
embroidered gauze. 

Spencer’s Travels through Circassia and Kan Tartary. 





TURKISH CEMETERIES. 


Amone the first objects that present them- 
selves to a stranger entering Turkey are the 
groves of cypress extending in dark masses along 
the shores. These are the last resting-places of 
the Turks; and their sad and solemn shade, far 
more gloomy than any which Christian usage 
has adopted, informs the traveller that he is now 
among a grave and serious people. The Turks 
enjoin the Jews, Armenians, Greeks, and Franks 
to plant their cemeteries with other trees, but 
reserve the cypress exclusively to themselves. 
The cypress has, from early ages, been a funeral 
tree: the ancient Greeks and Romans, so con- 
sidered it, and the Turks, when they entered 
Enrope, adopted it. Its solemn shade casting 
‘a dim religious light” over the tombs it covers; 
its aromatic resin exuding from the bark, and 
correcting by its powerful odor the cadaverous 
smell exhaled from dissolving mortality ; and, 
above all, its evergreens and undying foliage 
exhibiting an emblem of the immortal part, when 
the body below has mouldered into dust and 
perished ; have all recommended it to the Mus- 
sulman, and made it the object of his peculiar 
care. It isan Oriental practice to plant a tree at 
the birth, and another at the death of any mem- 
ber of the family. When one, therefore, is de- 
posited in the earth, the surviving relatives place 
a cypress at the foot, while a stone marks the 
head of the grave: and the pious son, whose 
birth his father had commemorated by a platanus, 
is now seen carefully watering the young tree 
which is to preserve the undying recollection 
of his parent. Thus it is that the cemetery ex- 
tends by constant renovation. Whether it is 
that the soil is naturally congenial to these trees, 
or that it is enriched by the use to which it is 
applied, it is certain that the cypress attains to a 
majesty and beauty in these cemeteries, which 
are seen nowhere else; their stems measuring 
an immense circumference, and their pointed 
summits seeming to pierce the clouds, exhibit 
them as magnificent specimens of vegetable life. 
Sometimes they assume a different form, and the 
branches, shooting out horizontally, extend a lat- 
eral shade. These varieties have been by trav- 
ellers mistaken for pines, which the Turks never 
admit into their cemeteries. But of all “the 
cities of the dead” in the Turkish empire, that of 
Scutari in Asia, at the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
is perhaps, the most striking and extensive. It 
stretches up an inclined plain, clothing it with its 
dark foliage, like a vast pall, thrown over the de- 
parted. It extends more than three miles, and, 
like a large forest, is pierced by various avenues, 
leading to different parts. Such is its size, that 
it is said the area it encloses would supply the 
city with corn, and the stones which mark its 


graves would rebuild the walls. Two causes are 
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assigned for this increase, one is, that two per- 
sons are never buried in the same spot, so that 
the graves are constantly expanding on every 
side ; another is a prepossession unalterably fix- 
ed in the mind of a Turk—he considers himself 
a stranger and sojourner in Europe, and the 
Moslem of Constantinople turns his last lingering 
look to his Asiatic cemetery, where his remains 
will not be disturbed, when the Giaour regains 
possession of the European city ; an event which 
he is firmly persuaded will sometime come to pass. 
Thus the dying Turk feels a yearning for his 
native soil; like Joseph in the land of Egypt, he 
exacts a promise from his people that “they 
would carry his bones hence,” and, like Jacob, 
says, “Bury me in my grave which I| have in 
the land of Canaan.” 


Among the objects which distinguish a Turkish 


necropolis, is the stone placed to mark the grave. 
The island of Marmora, contiguous to the city, 
affords an inexhaustible supply of marble at a 
cheap rate, so that the humblest headstone is of 
this valuable material. 
rude representations of the human form, sur- 


They are shaped into 


mounted by a head covered with a turban, the 
fashion of which indicates the rank and quality 
of the person; on the bust of the pillar is an 
Arabic inscription, containing the name of the 
deceased, without any enumeration of his virtue 


—the Turks never indulge in such panegyrics ; 


the letters are in high relief, generally gilded 
with such skill that they remain a long time as 
perfect and beautiful as embossed gold. The 
stones which designate the graves of women have 
no such distinction; they are marked with a 
lotus leaf, and surmounted with a knob like a 
nail, and this is said to be an intimation of the 
disbelief in the immortality of a female soul, 
as connected with their want of intellect. Not- 
withstanding the doubt thrown upon the subject, 
the living female supposes that, in this life at 
least, she is permitted to hold communication 
with those who have passed to another, and ren- 
der such services as may please them. 


On the grave is usually a trough or cavity for 
the reception of the plants or flowers, offerings 
of pious affection to the dead. Sometimes 
lattices of gilt wire form avaries over the grave 
of a beloved person. Flowers and birds are 
among the elegant and innocent enjoyments of 
a Turk, and the amiable superstition of the survi- 
vor hopes to gratify her depended friend by the 
odour of one, and the song of the other, even in 
his grave. In the distance is a Turkish funeral, 
winding its way through the solitude of this cypress 
forest. It is a group of men, for such proces- 
sions are rarely attended by women, except those 
who have to attend on the dead. As it is a be- 
lief that the body is sentient after death, and 
suffers torment till committed to the repose 
of the tomb, funerals are generally hurried, and 
sometimes with indecent haste ; 80, in this, as in 
everything else, the Turk is entirely opposed 
to European habits; the only hurry in which he 
is ever seen is when going to the grave. 
Walsh’s Turkish Empire. 
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Wiruin the last few years, the extension of 
commercial pursuits and the researches of indus- 
trious travellers, have developed the history, the 
manners and customs, and the natural history, 
both ancient and modern, of Egypt, Arabia, Per- 
sia and Judea, to an extent hitherto unparalleled; 
and the attention of the general reader is very 
frequently called to those countries of the east, 
whose very existence has seemed almost fabulous. 
Ever since the French army penetrated into 
Egypt, and the great work concerning the history 
and antiquities of that country was published by 
the Emperor Napoleon, European travellers and 
scholars have made that and the adjoining coun- 
tries the theatre of their studies and researches ; 
and yet, till within ten years past, very little in- 
formation interesting to the general reader, has 
been given to the public in a form that put it with- 
in the reach of those of humble station to pro- 
cure. But now, books of travels, histories, nat- 
ural histories, and scientific works, all in cheap 
form, are frequently from the teeming 
press, and we are becoming quite familiar with 
the land of the Pharaohs, the wildernesses of 
Arabia, and the interesting country of Palestine. 
The interest awakened in the public by lectures 
and published records of travel, has rendered all 
knowledge concerning the orientals very accept- 
able. Under the i impression that such is the case, 
and believing that we sha!l render the readers of 
the Family Magazine an acceptable service by 
dispensing such information, we propose to give, 
in a series of articles under the ubove head, de- 
scriptions of the manners, costumes, and customs 
of the people of the East, illustrated with numer- 
ous engravings. We commence with the person- 
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Lady adorned with the Sufa and Turban. 
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al dress and ornaments of the Egyptians. 
descriptions will necessarily be desultory. 

The foregoing cut represents a modern Egyptian 
female, adorned with a head ornament, called sufa. 
This is sometimes a beautiful network, hanging 
down upon the back, and filled with jewels of va- 
rious kinds. But the manner in which this orna- 
ment is generally made, is by dividing the hair 
into a number of braids or tresses, and attaching 
to each tress three silken threads. Each of these 
threads have small gold ornaments or jewels ap- 
pended to them, and usually terminate with a 
small gold coin. At a little distance it has a mail- 
ed or reticulated appearance, as is shown in the 
engraving, and gives a most brilliant effect. Mr. 
Lane, a late traveller, remarks: “The sufa ap- 
pears to me the prettiest as w ell as the most sin- 
gular of the ornaments worn by Ecyptian ladies. 
The glittering of the burck, and their clinking to- 
gether as the wearer walks, have a peculiar lively 
effect.” A similar ornament was worn by Egyp- 
tian females in the time of Isaiah, who calls them 
cauls. See chap. iii. verse 18. 





Face Veil and Walking Wrapper.—(Mufile. ) 


The eastern ladies wear various kinds of veils, 
some intended fo: walking in the open air, and 
others to be worn within doors. The above rep- 
resents the long one used in walking with the 
wrapper. The veils of the women of Eeypt and 
Syria are long strips of fine linen or lace, some- 
times ornamented, but usually plain, fastened by 
bands to the head, and descending nearly to the 
feet. This veil does not cover the eyes. The 
Turkish women cover their whole face with a veil 
of horsehair, through which they can look out 
distinctly, but the gazer cannot look within. The 
Persians wear a tight white veil, with a piece of 
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network to cover the face, through which they | 

+ . ao . | 
can see without being seen. Such veils of lace} 
and crape as are used in this country and Europe, 
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a similar article of outdoor dress is used. It is 
supposed that this is the same kind of veil worn 
by Ruth, (iii. 15,) in which she carried away 


are unknown; and from the fact that veils are!the six measures of barley which Boaz gave 
never seen in ancient paintings and sculptures of | her. 


the Egyptians, it is evident that they are a com- 
paratively modern invention. 
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Another form of the Walking Wrapper. (Wimple.) 


Another kind of walking wrapper is a species 
of hood, that falls down from the head nearly to 
the feet, and enveloping the whole figure in walk- 
ing. It is like a sheet, and is plain, black, white, 
striped, or plaid, according to the taste of the 
wearer. Nuns wear a similar garment, and in 
the south of Italy, and upon the island of Malta, 
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Woman wearing the Tob, 


Under the wimple or walking wrapper above 
described, the ladies of rank of the East, usually 
wear a capacious silk robe, called fob, with long 
and loose sleeves. The women of the lower or- 
ders wear the same kind of garment for an outer 
covering, but made of coarser materials, as repre- 
sented in the above cut. 


a 





Hood Veil of an Arab female. 


The hoods worn by both the Egyptian and 


Arabian females, are similar to the wimples just 





Indoor dress of a modern Egyptian lady. 
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described, except that they are much shorter, and 
only fall down to the middle of the back, cover- 
ing the shoulders. It is a large handkerchief or 
shawl, of linen or muslin, usually black or of a 


dark color, which covers the head and back. The 
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Sometimes it is made of colored crape, ornament- 
ed with gold-thread and spangles. It is made to 
rest upon the head, and fall down gracefully upon 
the back. When the Zod is worn as the outer robe, 
this kind of veil is a part of the external walking- 


| . ° ° ° 
corners are brought round in front to cover the | dress, sometimes forming, as in the preceding cut, 


throat and bosom, and the lower part of the face 
to the tip of the nose. ually the only 
veil worn by the Arab women. 


ny: ° 
This is Us 


The head-veil worn by the ladies of western 
Asia and Egypt, when within-doors, is described 





Dancing woman of Cairo. 


as a remarkably graceful article of dress. It is 


usually made of a strip of white muslin, neatly 
embroidered with threads of colored silk and gold. 










Horn-headed Dresses. 


la broad mantle. 


This cut shows a woman with a shawl girdle, 
'a short white face veil, and a black back veil 
‘forming a mantle. The shawl girdle is often 
‘worn by the Asiatic women, and when properly 
"put on appears exceedingly graceful. It is gene- 
| rally folded wide, and put loosely around the waist, 
‘with the corner hanging down behind or before. 
|Our illustration shows them before, ornamented 
with fringes. This female is seen playing upon 
‘an instrument of the tambourine or drum kind. 


In all the harems of the East, dancing girls are 





employed, who, with their music and pantomime, 
serve to amuse their masters and their friends, or 
to while away their time, which would otherwise 
hang oppressively heavy upon those listless idlers. 
A stranger is often entertained for hours by these 
dancing women, when invited into the houses of 
the opulent. 

One fact is remarkable, and is noticed by all 
travellers, that many eastern nations, and espe- 
cially the Bedouins in the Idumean desert, retain 
many of the customs in vogue in the time of the 
Scripture patriarchs and prophets. Such being 
the gase, we shall have occasion to frequently 
allude to the sacred volume. A remarkable co- 
incidence of this kind is exhibited in the horned 
head dress, pictured in the subjoined engraving. 
In I, Sam. ii. 1, Hannah, in her prayer and thanks- 
giving exclaims, “ My heart rejoiceth in the Lord; 
mine horn is exalted in the Lord.” To the biblical 
reader, this last expression is extremely ambigu- 
ous, unless he is acquainted with a custom preva- 











THE 


lent at the present day among the Druses of Leb- 
anon, the Chrisiians of Tyre and parts of Syria 
Egyptian cavalry, and in some parts of 


bordering They wear horns, 


Russia, 
on Persia. con- 
ment, or a head defence battle. Dr. Maemi- 
chael in his “ Journey,” * One of the most 
extraordinary parts of the attire of their females 
(Druses of Lebanon) is a silver horn, sometimes 
studded with jewels, worn on the head in various 
positions, distinguishing their different conditions. 
A married it affixed tothe right 
side of the head, on the left, 
virgin is pointed out by its being placed on the 
Over this 


says: 


woman has 
widow and a 


very crown. silver projection the long | 
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,| about twelve inches long. 





} 
| gold, and studded with precious stones. 
structed of silver or tin, either as a female orna- | 
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The horn worn by females is a conical tube, 
Colonel Light men- 
tions the horn of the wife of an emir, “made of 
The two 
male figures in the foregoing cut, represent Abys- 
sinian chiefs with horns. They are worn by them 
in military reviews, or on parade after a victory. 
They are much shorter than those of the females, 


| and are about the size and shape of a candle ex- 


tinguisher, fastened by a strong fillet to the head, 
which is often made of metal: they are not easi- 
ly broken off. This peculiar kind of horn is un- 
doubtedly the kind made by the false prophet 


| Zedekiah for Ahab, to whom he said, when Ahab 


was about to attack the enemy, ‘* W ith these shalt 


veil is thrown, with which they so completely | | thou push the Syrians, until thou hast conquered 


conceal their faces 
an eye V isible. 


ARTS 


as to rarely have more than | them.” 


AND ARTISTS. 





Rembrandt Van Rhyn. 
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REMBRANDT VAN RHYN— 


A cELEBRATED historical and portrait-painter, 
and also an excellent engraver, was born at a vil- 
lage near Leyden in 1606, and died in 1674, aged 
sixty- -eight. His real name was Gerret; but he 


youthful part of his life, which was on the bor- 
ders of the Rhine. 
of a strong genius for panting 
placed under the care of Jacob Van Zwanenburg, 
in whose school he continued for 


uncommon and superior talents, as extremely sur- 
prised his instructer. Afterward he was the dis- 
ciple of Peter Lastman, but stayed no ionger than 


length of time he studied under Jacob Pinas; 
from whose manner, it is said, Rembrandt ac- 
and shadow which he ever after so happily = 
vated. He formed his own manner entirely, by 
studying and imitating nature, which he vauied 
in its most simple dress, without any apparent at- 
tention to elegance of choice. 
was not his talent to select what was most beau- 
tiful or graceful in nature, yet had he an amazing 


fore his eyes with such truth, force, and life, as 
nothing but nature itself can equal. By the ad- 
vice of an artist who was his friend, Rembrandt 
was prevailed on to carry one of his first perform- 
ances to the Hague; and he there offered it to an 
able connoisseur, who treated him with great 


hundred florins for the picture. ‘This incident, 
though not seeming to be of any great conse- 
quence, yet laid the foundation of Rembrandt’s 

fortune; for it not only served to make the pub- 
lic acquainted with his abilities, but it also con- 
tributed to make him more sensible of his merit ; 
and as he soon after was solicited for his works 
by many persons of distinction, he settled at Am- 


with more ease and advantage. 

Incessant business crowded on Rembrandt im- 
mediately, so as scarcely to allow him time to 
gratify the general demand for his paintings; and 
he had such a number of pupils, that wealth flow- 
ed in upon him plentifully, from many sources. 
For, as most of his disciples 
people of condition or fortune, he received from 
each of them an hundred florins a year for their 
instruction ; and he had sagacity enough to raise 
a considerable sum by the sale of those copies 
which they made after his pictures and designs: 
for he always retouched them in several parts 
with his own free pencil, to increase their value 


ally his own. And we are assured by Sandrart, 
that by such kind of traffic, and an artful manage- 
ment of the sale of his etc things, he gained every 
year at the least two thousand five hundred flor- 
ins. His style of painting, in the first years of his 


time; for his early performances were finished 
highly and with a neat pencil, resembling those of 
Mieris; but he afterward assumed a style of col- 
oring and handling as opposite to it as possible, 

















is known by the name of Van Rhyn, an ‘appella- 
tion given him from the place w here he spent the | 


As he gave very early tokens | 
he was at first 


three years; | 
and in that time afforded such evident proofs of | 


six months with that master, and for the same | 


quired that taste for strong oppositions of !ight | 


But although it | 


power in representing every object that was be- | 


kindness and respect, and_ presented him with a | 


sterdam, where he might follow his profession 


were the sons of | 


practice was very different from that of his latter | 
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| strong, bold, and with a degree of force that as- 
| tonishes 5 i in which he has been unexcelled by any 
artist, though Eckhout, and some of his best dis. 
ciples have ‘approached very near him. In his first 
manner are, the historical picture of Ahasuerus, 
Esther, and Haman; the Woman taken in Adul- 
tery ; and St. John preaching in the Wilderness ; 
which are mentioned as being exquisitely finish- 
ed, and yet touched with inexpressible fire and 
spirit. Houbraken seems to ascribe more real 
merit to his former than his latter works, although 
at that time he painted with amazing expedition. 
The invention of Rembrandt was very fertile, and 
his imagination lively and active; but his com- 
position, notwithstanding it was remarkable for 
| strencth of expression, was destitute of grandeur; 
and although his genius was full of fire, yet he 
| wanted elevation of thought, and had little or no 
| notion of grace or elegance. 

It has been said, that if Rembrandt had visited 
Rome, his taste w ould have been proportionally 
refined; and that the knowledge of the antique, 
| added to his other eminent qualifications might 
_ have produced a master equal to the most exalted 
character. But that this would certainly have 
been the effect of his visiting Italy may justly be 
doubted, when the prevalenc e of habit is consid- 
ered; when his mind was stored with ideas taken 
| from gross and heavy nature, to which he had 
been familiarized from his infancy; and if it be 
also particularly considered that he took pains to 
furnish himself with a collection of the finest 
Italian prints, drawings, and designs, many of them 
taken from the antiques, which he seems to have 
studied with pleasure, but without the smallest 
‘improvement of his taste. It appears as if he had 
|more solid delight in contemplating his own re- 
s|pository of old draperies, armor, weapons, and 
'turbans, which he jocularly called his antiques, 
‘than he ever felt from surveying the works of the 
Grecian artists, or the compositions of Raffaelle. 
As to his coloring, it was surprising ; his carna- 
tions are as true, as fresh, and as perfect, in the 
subjects he painted, as they appear in the works 
of Titian, or any other master, with this only dif- 
ference, that the coloring of Titian will admit of 
the nearest inspection, whereas that of Rem- 
brandt must be viewed at a convenient distance ; 
and then an equal degree of union, force, and 
harmony, may be observed in both. His portraits 
are confessedly excellent; but by his being ac- 
‘customed to imitate nature exactly, and the na- 
ture he imitated being always of the heavy kind, 
his portraits, though admirable in respect of the 
likeness, and the look of life, want grace and dig- 
‘nity in the airsand attitudes. In regard to other 
| particulars, he was so exact in giving the true 


,| resemblance of the persons who sat to him, that 
by inducing purchasers to believe them to be re- | 


he distinguished the predominant feature and 
character in every face, without endeavoring to 
‘improve or embellish it. And in many of his 
heads may be seen such a minute exactness, that 
he represented even the hairs of the beard, and 
the wrinkles of oldage: yet, at a proper distance, 
the whole has an effect that astonishes; for he 
imitated his model in so true, so plain, and so 
faithful a manner, that every portrait appears an- 
| 





imated, and as if starting from the canvass. His 
local colors are extremely good; he perfectly 
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Christ Stilling the 


understood the principles of the chiaro-scuro ; 
and it is reported that he generally painted in a 
chamber so contrived as to admit but one ray of | 
light, and that from above. The lights in his | 
pictures were painted with a body of color usual- | 
ly thick, as if the artist had an intention rather to 
model than to paint ; but he knew the nature and 
property of each particular color so thoroughly, | 
that he placed every teint in its proper place, and 


-_- a 


* It is amusing to witness some of the anachronisms of art- 
ists. Inthe above engraving, copied from a fine picture of | 
Rembrandt, is a blunder, which, it seems, a single 
would have prevented. ‘The flag at masthead displays a cross, 
when the scene which the picture is intended to represent, 
transpired sometime before the crucifixion of Jesus! 

A Dutch painter, named Breugheli, in a picture of the wise 
men worshipping the infant Savior, gave one of them a large | 
white surplice, with boots and spurs, and bearing in his hand, 
as a present for the child, a model of a Dutch seventy-four. 

Another painter, and no less than the celebrated Tintoret, 
represented the Hebrews gathering manna in the wilderness, 
armed with guns! Many such blunders might be named. 


[Epv. Fam. Mac. 





thought | 


Storm.*—Rembrandt. 


| by that means avoided the necessity of breaking 
and torturing his colors, and preserved them in 

their full freshness, beauty, and lustre. One of 
‘his greatest defects appeared in his designing the 
naked; for in such figures he was excessively in- 
|correct: the bodies were either too gross or too 
| lean, the extremities too small or too great, and 

the whole figure generally out of proportion. But 
|in other parts of his art, such as coloring, expres- 
| sion, and the force produced by light and shad- 
| ows happily and harmoniously opposed, he had 
| few equal to him, and none superior. 

The etchings of Rembrandt are exceedingly 
‘admired, and collected with great care and ex- 
| pense for the cabinets of the curious, in most 
parts of Europe ; and it is remarked, that none of 
| his prints are dated earlier than 1628, nor later 
| than 1659, though there are several of his paint- 

| ings dated in 1660. He had the same spirit in 
every stroke of the graver as in the markings of 
| his pencil; there seems not to be a single touch 
that does not produce expression and life. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ New Series of Readers for Common Schools ;”’ by S. G. 
Goopricn : vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Morton and Griswold, Lou- 
isville, Kentucky. The busy pen of Mr. Goodrich is ever em- 
ployed in the utilitarian walks of literature, and if we remem- 
ber aright, he has never devoted his talents to the production 
of a class of books for the young, without making a decided ad- 
vance beyond his competitors. Many of his school-books are 
of the elementary kind, and in every department he has been 
peculiarly successful. In history he has produced the best 
works for beginners that exist ; in geography, also, his familiar 
method of conveying ideas to youth, has made his productions 
superior to all others; and many will carry through life the 
vivid impressions of early instruction given them by that quaint 
old gentleman Peter Parley. In almost every department of 
useful knowledge, he has employed his simplifying powers, 
and natural history, travels, and general information, have all 
been brought down to the capacity of the juvenile mind. 
‘‘ Fireside Education” is of a higher order of literature, and is 
admirably adapted to the end for which it is designed. 

The series before us, denominated “‘ Goodrich’s Readers,” 
shows great care in the preparation and arrangement of the mat- 
ter, and displays the peculiar tact of the author in addressing 
himself to the understanding of children. The prefaces to the 
several volumes show good common-sense philosophy, and the 
works themselves display the power of ¢arrying out fine con- 
ceptions. A large part of these volumes is original; and 
some of the pieces may justly be denominated first rate, éspe- 
cially in the juvenile department. As a whole, they afe not a 
collection of hackneyed compositions, as too many “ Readers”’ 
are, but fresh and new, and fraught with interest to the young. 
In fine, we are inclined to place a very high value upon the se- 
ries, as far more attractive, and better calculated for cultivating 
the art of reading well, for conveying corfect ideas of many 
important objects, fo? enforcing sound morals, kindly social 
feelings, and refinemént of manners, than any other series ex- 
tant. 


“The Pictorial Spelling-Book,” by Rensselaer Bentley. 
New York ; Robinson, Pratt & Co. 1839. Here is a new 
school-book from an old and valued author. We learned our 
A, B,C in “ Bentley’s Spelling-Book,” and hence his name 
appears like the face of an “ old remembered friend.” Yet the 
book before us has little the features of its ancestors, but is in 
accordance with the fashion of the times and the march of in- 
tellect. Making “ amusement the vehicle of instruction,” is the 
only true system of imparting to children knowledge, in a rapid 
manner, and with a permanent impress. Pictures always 
amuse the young, and we believe that an elementary school- 
book, whether spelling-book, reader, geography, history, arith- 
metic—yes, arithmetic, history, &c.—is seriously defective if it 
lacks those powerful aids to the memory. The book before us 
is plentifully interspersed with cuts, and as a specimen of their 
use, we would mention the manner of answering the question, 
“What are the five stages of human life?” Infancy is repre- 
sented by a babe in a cradle ; childhood by a little girl feeding 
chickens; youth by a boy with a top; manhood by an erect man 
with a cane ; old age by a decrepit old man with bent body, 
supported by astaff. The alphabet is taught in a similar man- 
ner. The spelling and reading lessons are full, and embrace as 
nearly as possible all the words in our language, spelled accord- 
ing to the best authorities. 

“ The Bride of Fort Edward.” 


1 vol., 12mo., S. Cotman. 


New York. This is a story entitled ‘‘ Love’s Martyr,”’ drama- 
tized, not for the stage, but for the closet. The story is found- 
ed on the incident of the murder of Miss Jane M‘Crea, whose 
melancholy history is well known to the American reader. The 
author has displayed considerable talent in the management of 
the subject, but we do not think his plan of story-telling will 
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meet with that success which a “ plain, unvarnished tale” 


would secure, stripped of its dramatic garb. It is printed in 


Colman’s usual handsome style, and is a very agreeable book. 


‘* Travels in North America,” ¢c. by Hon. Charles Augus- 
tus Murray ; 2 vols., 12mo.: Harrer & Brotners. We have 
perused these interesting volumes with much pleasure, not only 
on account of the mass of valuable information they contain 
but also for the liberal and enlightened views entertained by 
the author in discussing national peculiarities. Mr. Murray 
travelled over the United States, spent the summer of 1836 
among the Pawnee Indians upon the great rolling prairies in 
the valley of the Missouri, and visited the island of Cuba and 
the Azores or Western Islands, making the whole tour occupy 
three years. Like Stephens’s, his narrative seems a plain 
statement of facts, without any attempt at style or fictitious 
embellishment. He viewed things as they were, and made 
comparisons without invidious feelings. Unlike the Halls, 
Trollopes, Hamiltons, Fiddlers, Marryats, and others of the 
Smellfungus family, his observations are made by patient re- 
search, and not with the superficial haste which suits the pur- 
poses of the mere caricaturist. Like Douglas Stewart, he left 
his national prejudices at home, and what he saw among us to 
commend, he did so with a seeming hearty good will; what 
he saw to condemn, he censured with gentleness, and always 
qualified his censorious sentences with parallel cases at home. 
It is pleasant to greet such gentlemanly, well-educated for- 
eigners, as brothers; and their literary productions are well 
calculated to cement that bond of friendship which ought to 
exist between Americans and the “elder branch of the old 
Saxon family,” as Webster well denominates the Britons. We 
look upon this work as a point-blank refutation of the gross 
slanders just put forth by the coarse Marryat; and its almost 
simultaneous appearance with that Munchausen production is 
well-timed. The following remark is an excellent and cutting 
rebuke for the libellers of our Republic and its institutions. It 
was made while viewing Cincinnati, the very city, which, of all 
others, Mrs. Trollope most defamed :— 


“Tam filled with astonishment and admiration at the energy 
and industry of man, and with pride at the self-suggested re- 
flection, that this metamorphosed wilderness is the work of 
Britain’s sons ; and I do pity, from the bottom of my heart, the 
man (and, above all others, the Englishman) who can see noth- 
ing in such a scene but food for unjust comparisons, sneers, 
raillery, and ridicule.” 

In conclusion, he says: ‘‘I would remind you (Englishmen) 
that many of the peculiar characteristics which we sometimes 
criticise so severely in them, are the very same traits which 
French, German and other European writers have observed as 
marking our own national character. I would appeal to yet 
higher feelings than a mere sense of justice, and would recall 
to your recollection, that, although separated by political acci- 
dents and by the Atlantic, this people is connected with us by 
a thousand ties which ages cannot obliterate, and which it is 
unnatural to sever now while they are fresh and vigorous. 
Whether we view the commercial enterprise of America, or 
her language, her love of freedom, or her parochial, legal, or 
civil institutions, she bears indelible marks of her origin; she 
is, and must continue, the mighty daughter of a mighty parent ; 
and although emancipated from maternal control, the affinity of 
race remains unaltered : her disgrace must dishonor their com- 
mon ancestry, and her greatness and renown should gratify the 
paternal pride of Great Britain. Let not sneers nor petty inter- 
ests, nor petty jealousics ever sever these ties of ancient kindred, 
but rather let both nations endeavor, with a noble emulation, 
to show to the world, cach under her own institutions, an ex- 
ample of every public and private virtue. I know not (Ameri- 
cans) whether I shall ever return to your shores, where I have 
spent some of the happiest hours of my life ; but, if I am des- 
tined to revisit you, I shall come in the confidence of grasping 
more than one friendly hand, and in the consciousness of hav- 
ing, in these volumes, neither stooped to flatter you, nor ‘set 
down aught in malice.’ ” 
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EARLY HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 


Upon the pages of the colonial history of the 
state of New York, no name appears more con- 
spicuous as a wise and efficient magistrate, than 


that of Peter Stuyvesant. He wasa man pos-' 
7 Pp 


sessed of strong intellectual powers, refined by 
education, and an amenity of manners connected 
with firmness and decision of character, which 
eminently fitted him to be an actor in the exciting 
scenes which characterized the colonies at the 
ceyamencement of his administration. When he 
assumed the reins of government, the colony of 
the New Netherlands had enemies to contend 
with on all sides: the Swedes on the south, the 
English on the east, and the aborigines on the 
north and west. We will take a brief view of the 
colony from its first settlement till the conclu- 
sion of the administration ef Stuyvesant. 

In 1614, a commercial company was formed, 
called “ The Amsterdam Licensed Trading West 
India Company,” designed for making settlements 
upon the river discovered by Hendrick Hudson 
the previous year, and for trading with the Indi- 
ans. Under the auspices of this company, an ex- 
ploring expedition was fitted out, which discovered 
Rhode Island, Connecticut river, and other places 
in the vicinity of Long Island Sound. The next 
year a small trading house was erected upon an 
island below Albany, and a fort built upon the 
island of Manahatta, (New York,) and upon Jer- 
sey City Point. The company made at this time 
an alliance and treaty with five powerful nations 
of Indians then occupying the country between 
Manahatta and the great lakes. Between 1617 
and 1620, the company planted colonies at Ber- 
cen, New Jersey ; at Esopus, on the Hudson riv- 
er; and at Schenectada, on the Mohawk river, 
about sixteen miles from Albany. Thus, by con- 
stantly colonising, the Dutch became possess- 
ed of the whole Atlantic coast from Delaware to 
Cape Cod, which territory they termed New 
Netherlands. In 1619, a sect of Christians, called 


Puritans, had fled from England to the Low Coun- | 


tries in Holland, on account of persecution. At 
the head of these was the Reverend John Robin- 
son. These the Dutch West India Company en- 
couraged to embark for the new world, notwith- 
standing they avowed their intention to preserve 
their nationality here. ‘Toward the close of 1620, 
they sailed for America, intending to settle and 
take possession of that portion of the country ly- 
ing between New York bay and the Connecticut 
river; but adverse winds and currents carried 
them farther eastward, and they landed at a place 
which they called Plymouth. 

In 1621, another and more powerful West In- 
India company was formed in Holland, into which 
the Licensed Company was merged. This was 
sustained by the wealth and power of the States 
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)the country rapidly progressed. Cornelius Jaco- 
| bus Mey was sent out in command of a large ex- 


| 


|pedition, and soon after his arrival, Fort Orange 
| was built where Albany now stands, and Fort Vew 
| Imsterdam where the city of New York now 
| stands. 

In 1623—'4, the W. I. company fitted out two 
ships, in one of which was Peter Minuit, the first 
governor or director of New Netherlands. With 
him came a colony of Walloons, who settled at 
the Waal-bocht, (Wallabout,) a bend of the Long 
Island shore opposite to New Amsterdam. Gov- 
ernor Minuit, through Isaac de Raiser, his opper 
koopman, or chief merchant or commissary, very 
much extended the trade of the company. with 
the Indians, and even attracted dealers from the 
St. Lawrence near Quebec, and the lakes. Com- 
modious buildings were erected at New Amster- 
dam for the officers, soldiers, servants, and slaves 
of the company, and everything went on flourish- 
ingly. In 1625, Admiral Heyn, employed in the 
service of the company, captured twenty Spanish 
vessels in the bay of Mantanzas, by which he 
gained booty valued at five millions of dollars. 
Besides these, the company had, during that year, 
captured one hundred and four prizes from the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. Al] of these success- 
es rendered the company the richest and most 
powerful association in the world; and the States 
general found it necessary to interpose some re- 
strictions upon its foreign conquests. 

In 1629, a council of nine persons was appoint- 
ed by the States general, to have the general 
control of the colonies, with the governor at their 
head, who was member of the council ex-officio. 
They also issued grants to certain individuals, 
and a charter of liberties and exemptions for pa- 
troons, masters and private individuals, who 
should plant colonies in the New Netherlands, 
and import neat cattle, &c. Ina word, the States 
general took every means to create a political 
state in North America, subject as a dependan- 
cy to Holland. Under this charter, several direc- 
tors of the company made large territorial acqui- 
| sitions, under the title of patroons, among whom 

was Killian Van Rensselaer, whose descendants 
| still own immense tracts of land in the vicinity of 
Albany, and retain also the title. 
- These patroons sent out Wouter Van Twiller, 
a clerk of the Amsterdam department, as general 
agent of their respective territories. David Pie- 
terson de Vries, an experienced mariner, was ad- 
mitted into the association of patroons on an 
equal footing, and was sent out to plant a colony 
on the Delaware for the purpose of cultivating 
grain and tobacco, and establishing whale and 
seal fisheries. He reached the Delaware in 1630, 
planted a colony, and soon after returned to Hol- 
land, leaving the colony in the care of one Osset. 


But Osset offended the Indians, and the Dutch 





general, and under its auspices the settlement of! were all murdered and their buildings burnt to 
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ashes. 


Thus, not a single European was left|tions through commissioners. 
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In the following 


upon the shauiee of the Delaware, twenty-five | | year Lord Baltimore made a peremptory demand 


years after it was discovered. 

In 1632, Wouter Van Twiller was appointed 
governor of New Netherlands, in place of Min- 
uit, and under his administration, affairs went on 
very prosperously. In 1637, a colony of Swedes, 
under the auspices of Christina, queen of Swe- 
den, and daughter of the great Gustavus Adol- 
phus, landed upon the shores of Delaware bay. 
They were under the command of Minuit, the 
Dutch ex-governor, and went busily to work in 
erecting buildings for dwellings and fortifications 
upon Cape Henloopen, (Henlopen,) where they 
first landed. ‘They purchased the soil of the na- 
tives, from Delaware to the point where the city 
of Trenton, in New Jersey, now stands. This 
intrusion, as the Dutch deemed it, awakened 
their ire and jealousy ; and Kieft, the Dutch gov- 
ernor who had succeeded Van Twiller, remon- 
strated with Minuit. The Swedes claimed the 
right of purchase, and the Dutch set about dispu- 
ting the right, by erecting a fort upon the Hoeren 
kill, or Harlot’ 


In 1640, John Printz, a colonel of cavalry, was 


s creek, near the Delaware. 


appointed governor of the Swedish colony, with 
full power to ratify the purchase of Minuit, make 
treaties and in case of hostilities with the Dutch, 
© maintain his position till the last. But such 
was not the case, and his whole administration 
Was one of quiet and prosperity. Printz was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, John Papsego, who, 
after two years, was succeeded by John Risingh, 
who presided over the 5 
jugated by the Dutch, under Peter Stuyvesant, in 
1654. This commander, then governor of New 
Netherlands, though engaged with his English 
neighbors and enemies of Connecticut, appeared 
in the Delaware on the ninth of September, 1654, 
with nearly seven hundred men, 
bloodshed, reduced all the 


wedes till they were sub- 


and, 


Swedish posts, and 


made the colony a part of the New Netherlands. | 


About 1640, the puritans beforementioned, 
chased of the Indians, Delaware, 
but both the Dutch and Swedes considered them 
intruders, and Kieft and Risingh joined in expel- 
ling them. About this time, a colony was dis- 
covered on the Schuylkill, seated under the pat- 
ent of Lord Baltimore, but their right was also 
disputed by Kieft, and means were used for ex- 
pelling them. In 1647, Stuyvesant succeeded 
Kieft as governor of New Netherlands, and he at 
once commenced conciliatory measures with the 
intruders. 


pur- 


lands on the 


A great deal of negotiation was carried 
on for several years, but to little purpose; and 
in 1659, Nathaniel Utie, governor of Maryland, 
demanded possession of the shores of the Dela- 
ware, by virtue of the patent from the English 
crown to Lord Baltimore. 
to use forcible 


He at once prepared 
means, and Stuyvesant, firm but 


cool, resisted all lus efforts, by constant negotia- 


without |mence a war against the Dutch. 


| squadron returned to England. 
| 


|upon the West India Company, to order their 
colonists to submit to his superior authority. A 
peremptory refusal was instantly given, and a 
war seemed inevitable. But the weakness of 
Maryland, and the future conquests over the 
Dutch, contemplated. by the English, probably 
prevented hostilities at that time. 

Nor were the English and Swedes on the south, 
the only enemies with whom the Dutch had to 
contend. ‘Those of Connecticut were constantly 
intruding upon the Dutch boundaries, and during 
the last five years of Kieft’s administration, con- 
siderable blood had been shed on both sides. The 
English having been invited thither by the Dutch, 
with the avowal that they should preserve their 
nationality, considered themselves independent. 
They settled upon the banks of the Connecticut, 
and upon the east end of Long Island, and carri- 
ed on quite an extensive trade with the Indians, 
without acknowledging the authority of the 
Dutch. Such was the case when Kieft was suc- 
ceeded by the brave old officer, Peter Stuyve- 
sant, who was commissioned governor-general of 
Curacoaand the Dutch West Indies. 

Governor Stuyvesant at once concluded trea- 
ties of peace and trade with the Indian tribes, and 
after much negotiation, made an amicable settle- 
ment of the boundary question with the New 
England or Connecticut colony. But the efforts 
of the respective colonies to engross each for 
themselves the Indian trade, kept up a constant 
jealousy, and an unfounded report gained ere- 
dence among the eastern colonies, that the Dutch 
governor had incited the Indians to massacre the 
English. Of this charge Stuyvesant gave an 
indignant denial; but the New England colonies 
were not satisfied, and they determined to com- 
They applied 
to Cromwell who was then Protector of England, 
for aid. Cromwell was then at war with Hol- 
land, and he at once complied with their request. 
An English squadron for the purpose arrived at 
Boston, in 1654; but peace soon after being con- 
cluded between the Protector and the States 
general, the orders were countermanded, and the 


Although the States general, and the West 
India Company had openly denied the pretensions 
of Lord Baltimore, yet they gave Stuyvesant 
private instructions to retire beyond Baltimore’s 
claimed boundary, in case of hostilities. Stuy- 
vesant was much chagrined at this exhibition of 
the weakness of his superiors, and he solicited 
that a formal copy of the grant made by the 
States general to the Company, might be trans- 
mitted to him, that by it, he might efficiently as- 
sert the interests he was bound to defend. But 
they were too afraid of English power, to grant 
this request ; and Stuyvesant willing to propitiate 















the English by honorable means, sent a commis- 
sion to Sir William Berkley, governor of Virgin- | 
ia, proposing a commercial treaty. This treaty | 
was formed, but Berkley carefully avoided the | 
recognition of the territorial pretensions of the 
Dutch, which Stuyvesant hoped to obtain. 

When Charles II. was restored after the down- 
fall of Cromwell, the colonists of New Nether- | 
lands hoped for a different policy to be exercised | 
toward them by the crown; and Stuyvesant seiz- 
ed every opportunity to propitiate the English 
court. When the pursuers of Goffe and Whal-| 
ley, the judges who condemned Charles I., re- | 
quested Stuyvesant not to offer them protection, | 
he readily acquiesced, and agreed to prohibit all | 
vessels from transporting them beyond the reach 
of pursuers. But this policy had no effect, for 
Charles, from the moment of his restoration, de- | 
termined to bring the Dutch colony in America, | 
under subjection to the British crown. Added’ 
to this determination, Charles viewed the New 
England colonists, the puritans, with hatred, for 
they seemed to hima remnant of that faction, 
who had murdered his unhappy predecessor, and 
driven himself into exile; and he determined to 
teach them, also, that they were not beyond his 
reach, even in the new world. 


Stuyvesant saw | 
the storm that was gathering, and made an un-| 
successful attempt to engage the New England | 
colonies in an alliance with the Dutch, against a| 
common enemy. While he was personally en- 
gaged in this business, an English fleet approach- 
ed the coast of the New Netherlands, and the | 
governor was obliged to return in haste to the 
defence of his province. 

As an excuse for commencing hostilities, 
Charles had endeavored, but unsuccessfully, to 
provoke the States general. His only excuse left 
upon various parts of the American shore, and 
laid claim by this priority, to exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the whole. 
he gave to his brother, the Duke of York, a grant 
dated 1664, entitling him to the whole region 
from the Delaware to the Connecticut river, with- 
out any regard to the Dutch settlements, or the 
previous charter granted to the Connecticut col- 
ony. Upon this unjust ground, did the English 
monarch found his excuse for commencing hos- 
tilities against the New Netherlands. 

As soon as Stuyvesant heard of the prepara- 
tions for conquest making by England, he com- 
municated the alarming intelligence to the States 
general ; but the only aid they sent him, was the 
original grant, which they had before denied him. 
But this was entirely inefficient in combating an 
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expedition so unwarrantable in all its arrange- 
ments and purposes. The command of the fleet, 
and the government of the province, were given 
to Colonel Nichols. The fleet touched at Bos- 
ton, where an armed force had been ordered to 
join it, and immediately proceeded to New Am- 
sterdam. Governor Winthrop of Connecticut, 
and others, joined the king’s standard, and the 
armament that appeared in New York (then New 
Amsterdam) bay, consisted of three ships, one 
nundred and thirty guns, and six hundred men. 
Governor Stuyvesant was anxious to offer resist- 
ance, notwithstanding the force was superior to 
his own; but the peaceful inhabitants regarding 
the terms of capitulation as exceedingly favora- 
ble were disposed to surrender at once. For 
sometime Stuyvesant kept up a negotiation, but 
to no purpose; and at last an honorable surren- 
der was made. The capitulation was signed by 
the Commissioners on the twenty-seventh of Au- 
gust, 1664, but the governor could not be brought 
to ratify it by his signature, until nearly two days 
afterward. Fort Orange surrendered to Colonel 
Cartright on the twenty-fourth of September, 
who confirmed the title of Jeremiah Van Rens- 
selaer, to the manor of Rensselaerwicke. The 
name of Fort Orange was changed to Albany, 
and that of New Amsterdam to New York, in 
honor of the proprietor. 

Governor Stuyvesant made a voyage to Hol- 


land, and on his return, retired to his estate in 


the Bowery, in the city of New York, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. At his death, he 
was interred within a chapel which he had erect- 
ed upon his own land. He left behind him an 
untarnished reputation, and his descendants now 


enjoy the same honorable name and vast posses- 


sions, bequeathed by this illustrious ancestor. 
was, that the English first discovered and landed | 





DAILY VALUE OF SUNSHINE. 

Tue value of the agricultural products of the 

United States, cannot be less than five hundred 
The perfection of 
this is depending on the weather of four months, 
June, July, August, and September, or about one 
vundred and twenty days. Every one knows 
that without sunshine the crops would be a fail- 
|ure, either totally or partially, and hence we 
can estimate its average daily value at about 
‘four millions of dollars! There can be no 
doubt, that considering the nature of the previ- 
‘ous weather, the beautiful days preceding the 
‘twentieth of July, added from ten to fifteen mill- 
‘ions daily to the value of our agricultural prod- 
| ucts; yet, like many other good things, the very 
commonness of this invaluable and powerful 
agent, causes it to be overlooked, and its results 
undervalued. Without sunshine the earth would 
soon become another chaos, destitute of order, 
Genesee Farmer. 
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Samaritan 


Lixr every other department of art connected | 
with the fabulous ages of remote antiquity, that 
of coining money as a circulating medium, is in- | 
volved in uncertainty as to the period and place 
From corrob- | 
orative circumstances, it is probable that the | 
Scythians were the first people who used the | 
metals in specified weights and forms, as repre- | 


at which it was first commenced. 


sentatives of value, and hence they may be con- 


sidered the inventors of coined money. The | 
most ancient of the Greek coins have only one 
side impressed with figures or dates,-without a | 
reverse, and show the coining process to have 
been in its infancy. Also upon the coins of an- | 
The first 
Greek coins, having a reverse, had it cut in, after 


cient India, only the obverse is seen. 


the obverse medal was struck in a matrix; and | 
this method was also used by the Japanese. 

rom the very commencement of coining, rep- | 
resentations of heroes, monarchs, or imaginary 
deities have usually appeared upon them, or else 
some device having a national or municipal char- 
acter. Some of the earlier Greek coins had the 
head of Apollo with his lyre upon the reverse ; | 
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Coins. 


also Apollo, as well as the eagle, is seen upon 
Cretan coins. 

The Phenicians, who were the greatest com- 
mercial people of antiquity, had quite a variety 
of coins, but nearly all of them had a representa- 
tion of their chief goddess, Astarte, upon the re- 
verse. The obverse generally exhibited the name 
of the reigning ruler, the date, et cetera. Astarte, 
or Astaroth, was the moon, worshipped in the 
human form, and was to the, Tyrians, Sidonians, 
of the East, what 
Her sacrifi- 


and other commercial cities 
Diana and Juno were to the Greeks. 
cial rites were not bloody, but consisted in offer- 
ings of bread, liquors, and perfumes. 
styled the “‘queen of heaven,” and hence we see 
the force of the meaning of the prophet Jeremi- 
ah, when lamenting over the idolatries of the He- 


She was 


+s 


brews he charged them with “making cakes for 
the queen of heaven.” 
ly the groves, whose subdued light nearly resem- 
bles that of the moon. The following Phe nician 
silver coins, of the proper size, represent her in 


Her temples were usual- 


different forms, and are the only specimens ex- 
tant, as far as known. 





Astarte : one of her forms at Tyre. 


Head of 


Astarte. 


Astarte in a Car, as represented at Sidon. 


The Carthaginians, who succeeded the Pheni- | we subjoin, is the representation of a silver coin, 
cians in commerce, had various kinds of coins, of | made when Carthage was subject to Rome. It is 


silver, gold and copper. The specimen which | magnified about one third, and weighs forty-eight 




































grains. ‘The reverse is the hull of a ship, and is 
important as shewing the form of vessels at that 
time. As may be seen, they were fitted with oars, 
and from the peculiar form, it is easy to believe 
that they were exceedingly slow sailers. And 


these perhaps were improvements upon those of 


the Phenicians, who, it is said, circumnavigated 


Africa. But this assertion we believe to be un- | 
true; and if other facts to support our incredulity | 


were wanting, the size and construction of their 
ships would be sufficient. Some have endeavored 
to prove that the Phenicians under Pharaoh Ne- 
cho, went, in connexion with mariners of Solo- 
mon, around the Cape of Good Hope to the coast 
of Guinea for gold, which place they suppose to 
be the Ophir of the sacred record. But this-is 
mere conjecture, and is based only upon feeble 
hypotheses. 





Silver Carthaginian Roman Coin. 


The Babylonians who, at the time that Tyre 
and Sidon were at the, height of their commercial 
renown carried on an extensive inland commerce, 
used coins of different value, made of the various 
metals. The specimens given below, are pictures 
of two kinds in the British museum, and are con- 
sidered very ancient, probably as ancient as the 
time of Belshazzar, and perhaps earlier. They 


are both of silver, the larger being worth in value | 


about twenty-eight cents of our money. They 
represent both the obverse and reverse: the 
larger may be considered a correct portrait of an 
ancient walled town—perhaps of Babylon itself. 
Dr. Clarke saw a Greek coin found in Macedonia, 


ae See 
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The Persians coined money at a very early 
date. The coin most in use, of which we have a 
perfect knowledge, was the Daric, supposed to 
have been so named from Darius, the Mede, who 
subverted the Babylonian empire, and established 
|the Medo-Persian kingdom. The subjoined cuts 
representa gold and silver daric, specimens of 
| which are in the British museum. The gold one 
weighs one hundred and twenty-nine grains; and 
| considering the purity of the metal, (which is with- 
| out alloy,) is worth about six dollars. These coins 
| were in extensive circulation in Western Asia, 
/and in Greece, even in the time of our Saviour, 
}and constituted one portion of the tribute money 
| paid by the Jews to their Roman masters. One 
'of the faces of the gold coin abovementioned, 
| bears the effigy of the Persian king ; the other, 
| that of an archer as seen in the cuts. 





Persian Darics. 


} 


The Samaritan coins, introduced at the head of 


. . | . . . . . . 
which very much resembled these, showing that | this article, are copied from the Pictorial Bible, 


the manner of walling towns was similar in vari- 
Ous ancient countries. 
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Babylonian Coins. 


and are introduced to show, what the editor of 
that work believes to be, conclusive evidence of 
the correct form of the “pot of manna, used in 
the temple service of the Jews.” 

We shall resume this subject in a future num- 
ber, and give other pictorial illustrations. 


UnproritaBLE Deviperation-—One half of hu- 
man life is made up of wasted consideration. 
The highways of the world are strewed with the 
sand of thoughts cast away. The events over 
which we have no control, affect our destiny a 
thousandfold more than the few that we can gov- 
ern; and while we ponder over our decision, fate 
decides for us, and the game is played. 
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MARRIAGE. | 


Tue matrimonial covenant is an ordinance of 
Heaven. 


{ 


Immediately after the creation of man, | 
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establishment, as is becoming those who have been 


wedded for twenty years. 


This is very unhappy. It fills the community 


“The Lord God said, It is not good that man| with bachelors, who are waiting to make their for- 


should be alone ; I will make him a kelp meet for 
him.” This domestic constitution is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of Christianity, and is es- | 
sential to the elevation and happiness of our race. 

Every young man should, therefore, if possible, 
contemplate being married. It is a Christian duty, 
as well as privilege, to have a companion to share 
with you the responsibilities, interests and enjoy- 
meats of life. Ifa man is in circumstances to be 
married, he is usually less useful to society, and 
perhaps always less happy for remaining in the 
single state. That he ‘may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing,” he must have a wife. 

When a man lives single beyond the proper 
time for being married, there is a prevalent suspi- 
cion among the other sex that he is addicted to 
vice. I donot know but that this judgment is a 
little severe—for there are some bachelors of un- 
questionable virtue. But that there is a founda- 
tion for a general suspicion of this sort, will hard- 
ly be questioned; and the vicious tendency of 
celibacy, in communities, are very generally known 
and acknowledged. 

The time for marrying after the period indica- 
ted by nature has arrived, must of course vary 
somewhat with circumstances. As a general rule, 
early marriages are desirable ; but then they should 
be under one or two conditions, either that of 
property inherited, or already acquired, adequate 
to the usual expense, or that of simplicity and 
frugality in the style of living, sufficient to reduce 
the expense with the present earnings. ‘The lat- 
ter is always best. It is the happiest and most 
virtuous state of society, in which the husband 
and wife set out early together, make their prop- 
erty together and with perfect sympathy of soul 
graduate all their expenses; plans, calculations, 
and desires, with reference to their present means 
and to their future and common interests. 

Nothing delights me more than to enter the 
neat little tenement of the young couple, who 
within perhaps two or three years, without any 
resources but their own knowledge and industry, 
have joined heart and hand engaged to share to- 
gether the responsibilities, duties, interests, trials 
and pleasures of life. The industrious wife is 
cheerfully employing her own hands in domestic 
duties, putting her house in order, or mending her 
husband’s clothes, or preparing the dinner, while 
perhaps the little darling sits prattling upon the 
floor, or lies sleeping in the cradle—and every- 
thing seems preparing to welcome the happiest of 
husbands and the best of fathers when he shall 
come from his toil to enjoy the sweets of his little 
paradise. This is the true domestic pleasure, the 
‘only bliss that survived the fall.” Health, con- 
tentment, love, abundance and bright prospects 
are all here. 

But it has become a prevailing sentiment, that a 
man must acquire his fortune before he marries— 
that the wife must have no sympathy nor share with 
him in the pursuit of it, in which most of the pleas- 
ure truly consists; and that young married peo- 

ple must set out with as large and expensive an 


tunes, endangering virtue and promoting vice ; it 
mars the true economy and design of the domes- 
tic institution ; and it promotes idleness and inef- 


| ficiency among females who are expecting to be 


taken up by fortune and passively sustained with- 
out any care or concern on their part—and thus 
many a modern wife becomes, as a gentleman once 
remarked, not a help meet, but a help eat. 

There is another unpleasant evil attending this, 
especially as it bears pretty severely on the fair 
sex. When bachelors have made their fortunes 
and become some forty or fifty years old, they do 
not usually take wives of their own age, but they 
then abandon those with whom they have hitherto 
associated, requite all the pleasure which their so- 
ciety has afforded them with utter neglect ; they 
then select for their companions the young and 
blooming, and thus leave to their fate a numer- 
ous class of worthy maidens. 

Great disparity in matrimony is an evil in many 
pa-ticulars ; and what is more unnatural than to 
see a young miss wedded to a man old enough to 
be her father? He ought to have sense enough 
to know, that unless she is an eccentric charac- 
ter, she never married him for love: and she ought 
also know,-that in consenting to marry him, she 
in all probability consented to make herself a 
wretched slave—to put herself in the power of a 
man who had already expended his first and warm- 
est love upon others; and who by his superior 
age, his matured habits of pleasing himself and of 
having his own way, and the self-importance which 
property gives, was well qualified to act the part 
of the tyrant, rather than that of a husband. 

If a young man has property, he may of course 
marry at a suitable age, and adopt the style of liv- 
ing, which is justified by his means. But if he is 
destitute of property, he has three alternatives, 
and he can take his choice between them. Select- 
ing a prudent industrious person for his wife, he 
may marry young, and live in a style of simplicity 
adapted to his income ; or he can wait till he has 
acquired a property, so as to be able to support a 
family in the more modern and fashionable style; 
or he can marry at any rate, launch fearlessly out 
into all the expenses of a fashionable establishment, 
and run his chance of bringing his wife and chil- 
dren to want. ‘The first is the best, the second is 


the next, and the third is bad enough. _— Winslow. 





Tre value of contemporary criticism is thus 
illustrated by the Cincinnati Republican :— 


Pepys, in his memoirs, thus speaks of Hudibras : 
“When I came to read it, it is so silly an abuse 
of the Presbyter Knights going to the wars, that 
I am astonished at it; and by-and-by meeting at 
Mr. Townsend’s at dinner, I sold it to Mr. Bat- 
tersby for one shilling!” And the following is a 
passage of a letter from the celebrated Waller: 
“The blind old schoolmaster, John Milton, hath 
published a tedious poem on the fall of man; if 
its length be not considered as a merit, it hath no 
other.” 
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The Porpoise. 


THE PORPOISE. 


Tite cefacea (an order of mammalia comprising the 
whale, the grampus, the porpoise, &c.,) were for- 
merly classed with fishes, and in common language 
still bear that ill-applied title. Hence we read of 
the “ whale-fishery,” and of the number of “ fish” 
taken upon any occasion. The cetacea are not 
“ fish” in any sense of the word. They breathe 


the anterior are modified into the form of short 
broad oars, which they resemble also in their use. 
But the great muscular force resides in the tail ; 
its action is not, however, from side to side, as 
we see in the fish, but up and down, and the rea- 
son of this arrangement is very evident ;—the ce- 
tacea breathe air, and are obliged to inspire every 
few minutes, hence, plunging as they do into 
great depths, they are enabled to raise themselves, 


the atmospheric air by means of lungs; their! by a succession of vigorous strokes, with great 


heart consists of two auricles and two ventricles ; 
their blood is warm; they bring forth living young, 
and manifest toward them great attachment, nurs- 
ing and protecting them with remarkable assidu- 
ity. As it respects the general form of their body 
and the construction of their limbs, the cetacea 
differ considerably from all terrestial mammalia ; 
and the reason is evident—their exclusive desti- 
nation to aquatic habits. Terrestrial mammalia 
are covered with hair, wool, spines, scales, or 
plates of mail: in the ce¢acea, we find the skin 
naked and smooth—a circumstance in strict har- 
mony with their structure and habits. In its gen- 
eral outline, the body has considerable resem- 
blance to that of a fish, being of an oblong form, 
and terminating in a thick, muscular tail, furnish- 
ed, at the extremity, with a horizontal cartila- 
ginous paddle. There are no posterior limbs, and 
Vor. VIL.—27 


rapidity to the surface. What is termed “ blow- 
ing” by the whale-fishers is nothing more than 
the forcible expiration of the breath before the 
animal has reached the surface. Having retained 
his breath as long as possible, as he ascends, he 
begins to force out, through his nostrils, the 
pent-up air, which throws aloft the water in a jet 
or column. The position of the nostrils in the 
cetacea is well worthy consideration. Of little 
use as olfactory organs, they are the exclusive 
apertures through which the process of breathing 
takes place. In other mammalia, the nostrils are 
placed at the extremity of the muzzle, but in the 
cetacea the muzzle or snout is always immersed 
beneath the surface, and cannot well be elevated. 
Where, then, can these organs be conveniently 
situated 1—On that part which, as the animal 
floats, rises naturally above the surface. They 
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open on the top of the head, and lead, in the 
whales, into a large sack, where the air, before 
being expired, is pent up, and whence it is vio- 
lently expelled by the compression of powerful 
muscles. The larnyx or windpipe is prolonged 
into the posterior zares, or back of the nostrils, 
in the form of a cone, so that the air is immedi- 
ately conducted to the lungs through an uninter- 
rupted channel. As it regards the organs of sight 
and hearing, we may observe that, as in fish, the 
eye is adapted to the density of the surrounding 
medium, the cornea being flat, and the crystalline 
lens globular. The external aperture of the ear is 
very small and capable of being closed. 

The cetacea appear to have no neck. They 
have no distinct interval of separation between 
the head and the trunk, yet, if we examine their 
skeleton, we shall find that they possess the num- 
ber of cervical vertebre common to all mamma- 
lia, namely seven. The neck of the giraffe also 
consists of seven vertebrae. But, in the one case, 
we find the vertebre elongated to the utmost, in 
the other case, the whole seven are compacted 
closely together, and so compressed as to lose 
the usual appearance of such bones ;—they scarce- 
ly occupy the space in length, of a single verte- 
bra of the giraffe. Hence the neck of the ceta- 
cea is immoveable and solid. 

The cetaceaare divided into several groups. 
Some are herbivorous, as the dugong, feeding on 
the submarine vegetables which grow in shallows 
or near shore; most, however, are carnivorous, 
preying on the fish and other tenants of the ocean. 
To this latter family must be referred that com- 
mon native of our Atlantic shores the porpoise 
(Phocena communis, CuviER). 

The porpoise is the smallest of the cetacea, 
seldom exceeding five feet in length. It frequents, 
in troops, the bays and inlets of our coast, and 
especially the mouths of rivers, not unfrequently 
advancing to a considerable distance up their 
stream. In such places it is often taken in nets 
by the fishermen becoming entrapped while eager- 
#y pursuing its prey. When the shoals of herring 
and other fish which periodically visit our coast 
make their appearance, they are harassed, among 
other enemies, by this active and voracious ani- 
mal, which revels in the luxury of a perpetual 
feast ; and, as its appetite is enormous and its di- 
gestion rapid, the slaughter in which it appears 
incessantly occupied must be very great. The 
porpoise is common in the vicinity of New York 
and few have sailed among the islands in its bay, 
or up Long Island sound, who have not seen these 
animals, tumbling along, as they appear to do, in 
the rushing waves. ‘The peculiarity of their mo- 
tion results from the horizontal position of the 
tail-paddle, and the up-and-down stroke which it 
gives; and their momentary appearance is for 
the purpose of breathing, which accomplished, 
they plunge down in search of their food. In 
former days, the flesh of the porpoise was high- 
ly esteemed as a delicacy for the table, and was 
served at public feasts in England ; indeed, it is 
but lately that it has fallen into disrepute, and 
been omitted at city entertainments, where the 
turtle usurps its place. Our forefathers must 
have had a different notion about table delicacies 
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from ourselves ; for few we believe, would now 
relish the rank, oily, fishy flesh of this animal. 


THE SCORPION. 
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The Scorpion. 


Tue Scorpion (Scorpio, Linnaus) is a genus 
(or rather Scorpionide, Leach, a family) of 
Arachnidous insects, belonging to the order Poly- 
merosomata, Leach, or Pedipalpi Latreille, hav- 
ing the abdomen attached by its entire breadth to 
the thorax, furnished on the underside with two 
moveable comblike plates, and terminated by an 
elongated and knotted tail, the extremity of which 
is armed with a curved and very acute sting. The 
breathing pores are eight in number, arranged 
four on each side along the belly; the arms (or 
palpi, very greatly developed) are of very large 
size, serving as instruments of prehension, and 
terminated by a large claw. The legs are eight 
in number, of moderate size, and much larger than 
the palpi. The eyes are eight in number, three 
on each side of the thorax, and two on the back. 
The “antenne pincers” are terminated by two 
fingers, one of which is moveable. The abdomen 
(including the tail) is composed of twelve seg- 
ments. The use of the curious comblike appen- 
dages has not yet been determined. 

The scorpion is one of the most renowned 
among the obnoxious of the insect tribes. Fortu- 
nately for our country, no species is found among 
us, although in Germany, and several other parts 
of Europe, it is too well known. It is chiefly in 
tropical, or at least in hot regions of both hemi- 
spheres, that the various species are found, and 
in the former they occasionally attain a very large 
size. ‘They reside on the ground in sandy dis- 
tricts, and hide themselves by day under stones, 
logs of wood, &c., especially in dark places, and 
often in houses. They run very quickly, and 
when alarmed, throw their tail over the back, 
twisting it about in every direction, and using it 








both as an offensive and defensive weapon. They 
make use of their claws to lay hold of insects 
upon which they feed, and which generally con- 
sist of ground beetles, cockroaches, &c., which 
they first wound with their sting, and then con- 
vey to their mouth. They are also especially 
fond of the eggs of spiders and other insects. 
They propagate in some localities so quickly as | 
to become a constant cause of dread, even occa- 
sionally compelling the inhabitants to quit their | 
abodes. These animals were well known to the 
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active in proportion to the increased age of the 
animal. Volatile alkali, applied both internally 
and externally, is employed as a serviceable 
remedy. 

It has been a vulgar notion, that a scorpion en- 
closed in a circular space of burning charcoal, 
would sting itself to death. Maupertuis, howev- 
er, and, more recently, M. Guerin, have combat- 
ed this idea, observing, that in such cases, the 
scorpion runs about in a very unquiet state, and 
is at last killed by the heat. The count de Sen- 


ancients, and the zodiacal constellation of the| neville is, however, stated by Lattreille to have 


scorpion will convince us that a knowledge of 
these creatures must be attributed to the earliest 
periods of science. In the Egyptian mythology, 
they are represented as the symbol of the genius 
of evil. Pliny has distinguished nine species. 
Nicander added another, and detailed the sup- 
posed medical virtues cf the animal. The wing- 
ed scorpions which Megasthenes stated that he 
discovered in India, and which were affirmed to 
be of a very large size, were in all probability 
nothing else than some large Phasma, or perhaps 
one of the gigantic exotic Vepidae. 

There are few animals more obnoxious than 
the scorpion, especially in tropical climates, 
where it often attains to a very large size. In 
Batavia, where they are stated to attain the length 
of twelve inches, there is no removing any piece 
of furniture without the utmost danger of being 
stung by them. Bosman assures us that along 
the Gold coast they are often found larger than 
a lobster, and that their sting is inevitably fatal. 
In Europe, however, they are by no means so 
large, so venomous, or so numerous. The gen- 
eral size of the European scorpion does not ex- 
ceed two or three inches. Maupertuis, who made 
several experiments on this species, found it by 
no means so invariably dangerous as had till then 
been represented. He provoked one of them to 
sting a dog in three places of the belly, and in 
about an hour afterward, the poor animal was 
greatly swollen, and became very sick. After- 
ward it fell into convulsions, bit the ground, 
dragged itself along on its forefeet, and at last 
died, five hours after being stung. It was not 
partially swollen round the place which was 
wounded, as is usual after the sting of a wasp; 
but the whole body was sufflated, and there ap- 
peared only a red spot on the places where it had 
been stung. The experiment was, however, re- 
peated upon another dog, even with aggravated 
cruelty, yet the dog seemed in no way affected, 
howling only a little when stung, and without 
showing the smallest symptom of pain. The same 
experiment was also tried by fresh scorpions upon 
seven other dogs and three hens, but not the 
smallest deadly symptom was seen to ensue. 
Hence it is evident, that akthough, in the majority 
of cases, the sting of this insect may not be 
greater than that of a wasp or hornet, yet, in cer- 
tain cases, and under certain unknown circum- 
stances, either connected with the state of the 
animal stung, or with the scorpion itself, a far 
greater efliciency is given to the sting. The 
scorpions of tropical climates being much larger 
than the former, are probably much more ven- 
omous. Moreover, the venom appears to be more 


made the same experiment in the presence of a 
great number of persons, and the result has al- 
ways been the death of the scorpion, produced by 


| stinging itself. It is certain that their stings are 


sufficient to destroy their companions ; for Mau- 
pertuis confined about a hundred of them in the 
same glass, and they soon came into contact with 
one another. When they began to exert all their 
rage in mutual destruction, there was nothing to 
be seen but universal carnage, so that in a few 
days there only remained fourteen, which had 
killed and devoured all the rest; and on certain 
occasions their malignity is extended even to 
their offsprmg. The female brings forth her 
young alive, and of the same form as herself, va- 
rying in numbers from twenty to forty; and Mau- 
pertuis states, that having enclosed a female in a 
glass vessel, she was seen to devour her young 
as fast as they were excluded, one only escaping 
by taking refuge upon the back of its parent ; and 
this soon after revenged the death of its brethren, 
by killing the old one in its turn. Ordinarily, 
however, the female is much more solicitous 
concerning her offspring, bearing them about for 
several days upon her back, seldom quitting her 
retreat, and tending them for the space of a 
month, by which time they are sufficiently strong 
to take care of themselves. They shed their skins 
annually, and are not enabled to reproduce their 
species until they are two years old. 


THE CAMEL. 


AccorpiNé to the testimony of naturalists, the 
camel is fond of music, and has a very correct 
idea of time. One writer says, that when the 
conductor wishes them to perform extraordinary 
journeys, instead of chastising, he encourages 
them with a song, and that, although they had 
stopped, and refused to proceed any further, they 
then went cheerfully on, and much quicker than 
a horse, when pushed by the spur. It is also 
stated by Parvenier and Chardin, that they pro- 
ceed quicker or slower, according to the cadence 
of the song; and that in the same manner, when 
the conductors want an extraordinary journey to 
be performed, they knew the tunes whici the 
camels love best to hear, and relieve each other 
by singing alternately. 





Paper made from the bark of the mulberry- 
tree, was used in Japan in the seventh century of 
our era; and in the thirteenth century, printing 
was done from wooden blocks. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





[From the National Gazette. ] 


WE have taken some pains to abridge a long 
article under the above title, from the London 
New Monthly Magazine, just received, and give 
the most interesting portions of it under distinct 
heads. 

THE SUBJECT. 


The spirit and character of a nation are said to 
be tolerably well defined, distinguished, and il- 
lustrated by the peculiar and indigenous amuse- 
ments in which it delights. If this be true, most 
assuredly the spirit and character of our own 
country must have changed, marvellously and 
frequently, during the last century ; nay, within 
the last half, we might almost say the last quar- 
ter, of a century; for, by taking a hasty retro- 
spective glance, we shall, in a moment, perceive 
as great (or even a greater) alteration in the pleas- 
urable pursuits of English society during the 
shortest of those periods as has taken place in 
the “‘ dresses and decorations” of the individuals 
of whom it is composed. 

In this cursory review, it is not my intention to 
go further back than the year 1739, involving 
just one hundred years. Nor does it appear that 
the changes to which I allude were ever before 
so marked and decided as they have been 
during the last twenty-five years—a circumstance 
which may be satisfactorily accounted for by 
the constant intercourse of the English with the 
continent, secured to them by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in the consummation of all his glories at 
Waterloo, now nearly a quarter of a century 
since. 

One of our most popular coeval writers, some 
years since, published an extremely clever and 
interesting work upon “ British Sports,” and we 
do not hesitate to extract from it the following 
passage :— 

NORMAN TOURNAMENTS, CLUB FIGHTS, &c. 


“The Norman conquest effected two marked 
changes in the sports and pastimes prevalent at 
the close of the Saxon era, by restricting the 
privileges of the chase, and first establishing those 
barbarous game laws, the imposition of which 
was one of the greatest insults of tyranny, while 
their maintenance, in scarcely mitigated severity 
at the present enlightened era, cannot be other- 
wise designated than a monstrous oppression up- 
on the lower orders, and a flagrant outrage offer- 
ed to the spirit of the times, When these laws 
were passed, it might have been felt as some mit- 
igation of their enormity, that they were enacted 
by a foreign despot, in right of conquest, and by 
virtue of the sword, which was then paramount 
ever all legislation; but it must aggravate the 
bitterness of their present tyranny to know that 
these sanguinary statutes are upheld, and even 
made more terrible by those who ought naturally 
to be protectors, and not the imprisoners and per- 
secutors unto death of their poorer fellow-coun- 
trymen. The second notable change in our pas- 
times, occasioned by the advent of the Normans, 
was the Introduction of tournaments and jousts, 
together with all the pomps, gallantries, and ob- 
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servances of chivalry, which, although they all 
bore the visible impress of war, were decidedly 
civilizing, and even ennobling, in their general 
tendency. 

‘All good and faithful knights swore by the 
symbolical cross on the pummel of their swords, 
to be the stanch champions of Christianity, which 
now for the first time began to exercise a marked 
influence upon the usages of war; at once exalt- 
ing that courage which had previously been a 
brutal impulse into a noble principle, tempering 
it with generosity, mercy, and forbearance; while 
the romantic deference for the weaker sex, which 
forms such a distinguishing characteristic of 
chivalry, polished and completed the manners of 
the cavalier, by adding suavity and gentleness to 
his other accomplishments. Nor were personal 
comeliness, strength, and agility, together with 
perfect horsemanship and adroitness in all martial 
exercises, the sole qualifications he was expected 
to possess: to invincible courage and a strict re- 
gard for veracity, it was requisite that he should 
add graceful dancing and a competent knowledge 
of music. Hunting and hawking were also ac- 
quirements that he was obliged to possess as 
soon as he had strength enough to practise them 
Of Sir Tristam, who is held forth as the mirror 
of chivalry in the romance of ‘ The death of Ar- 
thur,’ we-are told that he had not only acquired 
the language of France, but all the rules of court- 
ly behavior, ‘but in harping and instruments of 
music, he applied himself in his youthe for to 
learne; and after, as he growed in might 
and strength, he labored ever in hunting and 
hawking.’ Another ancient romance says of its 
hero: ‘ He every day was provyd in dancing and 
in songs, that the ladies could think were con- 
venable in noblemen to conne. The king, for to 
essay him made justs and turnies, and no man did 
so well as he in runnying, playing at the paume,* 
shootying, and castying of the barre, nor found 
he his master.’ Reading might, perhaps, be im- 
plied, but it is not expressly mentioned as an es- 
sential accomplishment. It is evident, however, 
that, under the ennobling influences of chivalr 
and of female society, the mind began to be ok 
tivated as well as the powers of the body; and 
that the manners of the Saxon times were im- 
proved by an infusion of incipient politeness and 
urbanity. Where these qualities distinguish the 
upper classes, fashion will soon make them pene- 
trate, at least partially, into the lower. We find, 
accordingly, that the sons of citizens and yeomen, 
and more especially the young Londoners, affect- 
ed, in all their sports and pastimes, an imitation 
of the martial exercises and usages of chivalry. 
They fought with clubs and bucklers, they prac- 
tised running at the quintain ; and, when the frost 
set in, they would go upon the ice and tilt at one 
another with poles, in imitation of lances in a 
joust—rude pastimes, it must be confessed ; but 
as they were doubtless accompanied with the 
strict regard to honor and fairness, as well as 
with the generosity and forbearance that char- 
acterized the exercises of chivalry, from which 
they were copied, they could not fail to have a 
beneficial effect upon popular manners. 


* Hand-tennis. 





























































DECLINE OF CHIVALRIC FETES. 

“When chivalry lost its primitive spirit, and 
the romantic enthusiasm which had distinguished 
the middle ages began to decline, a marked change 
occurred in the education of the nobility, the 
mind receiving a more attentive cultivation, and 
gentler pastimes or sedentary amusements com- 
ing into vogue; while body exercises, and the 
exertions of muscular strength, were abandoned 
to the vulgar. This alteration soon began to ex- 
ercise its influence upon the inferior classes, who 
gradually discontinued the sports that had sprung 
up from an imitation of the jousts and tourna- 
ments, and who, though they had not the means, 
nor perhaps the inclination, to imitate their bet- 
ters in mental culture, readily aped them in their 
vices, resorting to games and recreations that 
promoted idleness, dissipation, and gambling. 
Personal prowess and vigor being rendered in a 
great measure unnecessary by the invention of 
gunpowder, and the consequent revolution in all 
the modes of war, chivalry began to decay toward 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, especially 
in this country, where the wars of the Roses oc- 
cupied the nobility and gentry, and real battles 
afforded little leisure for exercising the mockery 
of war. ‘Tilts and tournaments, indeed, continu- 
ed to be occasionally displayed, sometimes with 
prodigious splendor and magnificence, until the 
end of the following century, being usually ex- 
hibited at coronations, royal marriages, and other 
occasions, where pomp and pageantry were re- 
quired ; but these shadows of extinct chivalry 
possessed none of the utility, and therefore none 
of the vital spirit with which it had been animated 
in former days. What had once been a valuable 
school of war and of all knightly accomplish- 
ments, had now degenerated into a tawdry and 
unmeaning game. 


SPORTS UNDER HENRY VIII. 

“ Proud of his bodily strength and agility, and 
anxious to display them, Henry VIII. once more 
gave a temporary fashion to military pastimes 
and violent corporeal exercises. Even after 
his accession to the throne, according to his biog- 
rapher, Hale, he continued daily to amuse himself 
in archery, casting of the bar, wrestling or dan- 
cing, and frequently in tilting, tourneying, fight- 
ing at the barrier with swords and battle-axes, 
and such martial recreations. These were not 
practised, however, to the exclusion of intellectu- 
al pursuits ; for we learn from the same authority 
that he spent his leisure time in playing at the 
recorders, flutes, and virginals, in setting of 
songs, singing, and making of ballads. In the 
succeeding century we have the following de- 
scription of the sports of Charles, Lord Mount- 
joy :* ‘He delighted in study, in gardens, in ri- 
ding on a pad to take the air, in playing at shovel- 
board and cards, and in reading of playbooks for 
recreation, and especially in fishing and fish- 
ponds; seldom using any other exercises, and 
using these rightly as pastimes, only for a short 


and convenient time, and with great variety of 


change from one to the other.’ 





* From the “ Itinerary of Fynes Morrison,” published A. 
D. 1617. 
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exercises afforded leisure for mental improvement, 
that the cultivation of letters and learning began 
to be esteemed an indispensable part of a polite 
education. Some of the nobility, however, proud, 
as it would seem, of the ignorance which had 
been ‘handed down to them by the wisdom of 
their ancestors,’ clung to the old prejudices 
against book-learning. 
son of high rank to the secretary of Henry VIII. 
‘it is enough for the sons of the nobility to wind 
their horn and carry their hawk fair, and leave 
=e and learning to the children of meaner peo- 
ple. 
day who act up tothe spirit of this diction ; while 
we have sapient graybeards in the same class, 
who, having mastered their letters, seem afraid 
that letters might become their masters if they 
suffered them to be generally acquired by the low- 
er classes. 
























us a general view of the sports most prevalent in 
the seventeenth century. 
and hounds,’ he observes, ‘are rocks upon which 
men lose themselves, when they are imprudently 
handled and beyond their fortunes. Hunting and 
hawking are honest recreations, and fit for some 
great men, but not for every base inferior person, 
who, while they maintain their falconer, and dogs, 
and hunting nags, their wealth runs away with 


and bear-baitings, in which our countrymen and 
citizens greatly delight, and frequently use; dan- 
cers on ropes, jugglers, comedies, tragedies, artil- 
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“Tt was not till the discontinuance of bodily 


‘It is enough,’ said a per- 


We have young patricians of the present 


CITY AND RURAL PASTIMES OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
“ Burton, in his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ gives 


‘Cards, dice, hawks, 


their hounds, and their fortunes fly away with 
their hawks.’ He recapitulates, as the common 
pastimes both of town and country, ‘ bull-baitings 


lery gardens, and cock-fighting. Ordinary recre- 
ations we have in winter, as cards, tables, dice, 
shovelboard, chess-play, the philosopher’s game, 
small trunks, shuttlecocks, billiards, music, masks, 
singing, dancing, ule-games, &c.’ To this cata- 
logue he adds, ‘dancing, singing, masking, mum- 
ming, and stage-plays, are reasonable recreations 
if in season, as are May-games wakes, and Whit- 
sun-ales. Let them,’ that is, the common people, 
‘freely feast, sing, and dance, have puppet-plays, 
hobby-horses, tabors, crowds, (i. e. fiddles,) and 
bagpipes. Plays, masks, jesters, tamblers, and 
jugglers, are to be winked at, lest the people 
should do worse than attend them.’ 

“ Strype’s edition of Stow’s Survey, published 
in the year 1720, gives us the following general 
view of the pastimes of the Londoners: ‘ The 
modern sports of the citizens,’ says the editor, 
‘besides drinking, are cock-fighting, bowling up- 
on greens, playing at tables or backgammon, cards, 
dice, and billiards ; also musical entertainments, 
dancing, masks, balls, stage-plays, and club-meet- 
ings in the evening; and they sometimes ride 
out onhorseback, and hunt with the Lord Mayor’s 
pack of dogs, when the common hunt goes out. 
The lower classes divert themselves at football, 
wrestling, cudgels, ninepins, shovelboard,} crick- 


+t The shovelboard, once an indispensable appendage to the 
hall of great houses, had now become vulgar, its place being 
probably supplied by a billiard table. 
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et, snowball, ringing of bells, quoits, pitching the 
bar, bull and bear baitings, throwing at cocks, 
and lying at ale-houses.’ 

“In addition to peculiar and extensive privi- 
leges of hunting, hawking, and fishing, the Lon- 
doners had large portions of ground allotted to 
them in the vicinity of the city* for such pas- 
times as were best calculated to render them 
strong and healthy. The city damsels had also 
their recreations on the celebration of these fes- 
tivals; dancing to the accompaniment of music, 
and continuing their sports till moonlight. Stow 
tells us that in his time it was customary for the 
maidens, after evening prayers, to dance and sing 
in the presence of their masters and mistresses, 
~~ best performer being rewarded with a gar- 
and. 


BARBAROUS AMUSEMENTS BECOMING INFREQUENT. 


“Upon a general review of our present prevail- 
ing amusements, it will be found that if many 
have been dropped, at least in the metropolis, 
which it might have been desirable to retain, sev- 
. eral also have been abandoned of which we can 
j not by any means regret the loss; while those, 
that remain to us, participating in the advance- 
ment of civilization, have, in some instances be- 
come much more intellectual in their character, 
and in others have assumed more elegant, hu- 
mane, and unobjectionable forms. Bull and bear- 
baiting, cock-throwing and fighting, and such like 
barbarous pastimes, have long been on the wane ; 
\ and will, it is to be hoped, soon become totally 
; extinct. That females of rank and education 
should now frequent such savage scenes, seems 
so little within the scope of possibility, that we 
can hardly credit their ever having done so, even 
in times that were comparatively barbarous.t 

‘Paul Hentzner after describing the baiting of 
bull and bears adds, ‘ To this entertainment there 
often follows that of whipping a blinded bear, 
which is performed by five or six men, standing 
circular with whips, which they exercise on him 
without mercy, as he cannot escape from them 
because of his chain. At this spectacle, and every 
where else, the English are constantly smoking 
tobacco.’ 

“Stevens, the commentator on Shakspeare, 
observes that, in some counties of England, a cat 
was formerly closed up, with a quantity of soot, 
in a cask suspended on aline. He who beat out 
the bottom as he ran under it, and was nimble 
enough to escape its contents, was regarded as 
the hero of that inhuman diversion, which was 
terminated by hunting to death the unfortunate 
cat. 


_——-—— ee oe ee anne 





* We believe that for similar purposes William Penn laid 
out the pnblic squares of Philadelphia. Several years ago, 
when the title to a certain part of Franklin Square was tried 
between the Commissioners and a German church, it appeared 
from the original documents that William Penn designed the 
squares for the same purpose as Moorfields, London.—Ed. 
Nat. Gaz. 

+ Among the entertainments proyided for Queen Elizabeth by 
the accomplished Earl of Leicester, on her visit to Kenilworth 
Castle was “a grand bear-baiting, to which were added tum- 
bling and fireworks.”—‘‘ Her Majesty,” says Rowland White, 
in the Sydney papers, “ hath commanded the bearez, the bull, 
and the ape to be to-morrow bayied in the tilt-yard, and on 
Wednesday she will have s )lemne dauncing.”’ 
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“The peculiar persecution to which these ani 
mals were formerly subjected is thought to have 
originated in their supposed intimacy with the 
witches—a suspicion which was quite sufficient 
to render them unpopular with the ignorant vul- 
gar. 

“Tt will not easily find belief in the days of 
vigorous observance, that the time usually appro- 
priated for the exhibition of these and other bar- 
barous games, as well as for the performance of 
plays and interludes and the amusement of cards, 
music, dancing and other diversions, was the af- 
terpart of the Sabbath day.” 


MASQUERADES. 


It will be seen that the changes to which we 
have here referred bring us nearly to the com- 
mencement of the century to the consideration of 
which I propose to confine myself. At that pe- 
riod, one of the most attractive “ public amuse- 
ments” was “The Masquerade,” to which a 
‘“‘nerson of some taste and quality” refers : 

‘“* Masquerades,” says he, “ have for some years 
past made a vast noise in this kingdom, to the un- 
| speakable delight of most fine gentlemen and la- 
| dies, and with equal dissatisfaction to many of 
| her majesty’s well-meaning subjects. ‘They have 
| divided us into two furious factions, as opposite 
as Whig and Troy ; neither side admit of any me- 
dium to moderate their flaming resentments. One 
| party, in general terms, altogether approving of 
| this diversion, without limiting it to what is use- 
|ful, or at least simply innocent; the other is ab- 
solutely condemning the design and consequences 
of such an entertainment, and cursing, by bell, 
|book, and candle, all who frequent it, though 
with the most harmless intentions. 

“The Egyptian priests characterized every- 
thing by hieroglyphics. Their deities made their 
appearance, to the eyes of the profane, as dogs, 
apes, cucumbers, and onions, so as to familiarize 
them with notions of supreme power, disarmed of 
the terrors. The Persian magi hid their worship 
from the people ; and the Grecians so closely en- 
veloped their sacred mysteries in darkness, that, 
if an initiated person presumed to divulge what 
occurred, he was doomed to death. 

**So with the Romans; the mask was essential 
to their priests ; and for the nocturnal adoration 
of Venus, Adonis, Bacchus, and less polished dei- 
ties, masqerading was absolutely indispensable.” 





FANCY BALLS. 


Masquerades have, in these days, been super- 
seded by fancy balls, which seem to be a bad sub- 
stitute, inasmuch as the natural mavvaise honte of 
the English renders, the assumption of a charac- 
ter exceedingly embarrassing ; and nothing in the 
world looks more absurd than a respectable gen- 
tleman and his wife, dressed up as Swiss peasants, 
with their eyebrows corked, and their faces paint- 
ed, talking gravely about their domestic affairs, 
just as if they were in their natural costume ; or a 
Greek chieftain, and a pacha of three tails, loun- 
ging with a lovely Whangfong from China, discus- 
sing the merits, or more probably the demerits, of 
the last night’s party somewhere else. The mask, 















besides the consciousness of concealment, and the 
consequent confidence, gives the desired charac- 
ter to the countenance ; and, in the olden time, 
the fun of “hunting down,” and “finding out,” 
friends in disguise, was really good. 


OLD AND NEW FASHIONED DANCES. 


As to balls themselves, thirty years ago, coun- 
try-dances (now expelled, except by way of joke) 
were the fashion; and fifty years ago, preceded 
by the minuet, were the dances of the court. A 
lady and gentleman “ walking” a minuet (as it is 
called) nowadays would be considered typical of 
Adam and Eve before the fall. 

Here, however, is a double mutation; for the 
quadrille which has superseded the country or 
contre-danse, is but the revival of the cotillon; 
while the game of quadrille, once all the rage, has 
been driven from society by that refined edition 
of “ail fours’”—“ Ecarte.” The waltz, which in- 
vaded our shores in war time, and frightened the 
sober and sedate from their propriety, seems to 
have been also a mere vivification of a dance de- 
scribed with singular point and animation by the 
old gentleman in the “Spectator,” who says, “I 
suppose this diversion was first invented to keep 
up a good understanding between young men and 
women; but I am sure, had you been here, you 
would have seen great matter for speculation.” 

Lady Blessington, in her interesting and enter- 
taining work, “ The Idler in Italy,” recently pub- 
lished, informs us that the French mode of dan- 
cing the waltz is entirely free from the imputa- 
tions which the fastidious still cast upon the 
method of performing it in England. As to dan- 
cing, generally speaking, it appears to be redu- 
ced to a fashion rather than amusement, for two 
reasons: one, because, if there is room left ina 
ball-room for dancing, the party is considered 
dull; and the other, because, if there be adequate 
space, the figures are walked, or rather stepped 
through, by the performers, as if the whole affair 
was a “ bore,” and that the appearance of being 
either entertained or excited was something too 
shocking to be thought of. 

(To be continued.) 





NOBLE SENTIMENTS. 


Lorp Erskine was distinguished through life 
for independence of principle, for his integrity, 
and for his scrupulous adherence to truth. He 
once explained the rule of his conduct, which 
ought to be generally known and adopted. It 
ought to be deeply engraved on every heart. He 
said “It was the first command and counsel of 
youth, always to do what my conscience told me 
to be a duty, and to leave the consequences to 
God. I shall carry with me the memory, and I 
trust the practice, of this paternal lesson to the 
grave. I have hitherto followed it, and have no 
reason to complain that my obedience to it has 
been a temporal sacrifice. | have found it, on the 
contrary, the road to prosperity and wealth, and 
and I shall point it out as such to my children.” 
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MY MOTHER.—Campsett. 


NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 


I Love contemplating apart 
From all his homicidal story, 
The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon’s glory. 


*T was when his banner at Boulogne 
Armed in our island every freeman 

His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 


They suffered him, I know not how, 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam, 

And aye was bent his youthful brow 
On England’s home. 


His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain halfway over, 

With envy ; they could reach the white 
Dear cliffs of Dover' 


A stormy midnight watch he thought, 

Than this sojourn would have been dearer, 
If but the storm the vessel brought 

To England nearer ! 


At last, when care had banished sleep, 

He saw, one morning—dreaming—doating, 
An empty hogshead, on the deep 

Come shoreward floating ! 


He hid it in a cave, and wrought 

The livelong day—laborious, lurking, 
Until he launched a tiny boat 

By mighty working ! 


Heaven help us! ’t was a thing beyond 
Description ; such a wretched wherry, 
Perhaps, ne’er ventured on a pond 
Or crossed a ferry.. 


For ploughing in the salt sea field— 
*T would make the very boldest shudder, 
Untarred—uncompassed—and unkeeled— 
No sail—no rudder. 


From neighboring woods, he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows, 
And thus equipped he would have passed 

The foaming billows. 


The French guard caught him on a beach— 
His little argus screly jeering, 

Till tidings of him came to reach 
Napoleon’s hearing. 


With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace or danger, 

And in his wonted attitude, 
Addressed the stranger :— 


‘** Rash youth, that wouldst yon channel pass, 
With twigs and staves so rudely fashioned ; 
Thy heart with some sweet English lass 
Must be impassioned.” 


‘**T have no sweetheart,” said the lad; 

‘“‘ But—absent years from one another— 
Great was the longing that I had 

To see my mother.” 


« And so thou shalt !” Napoleon said, 
“‘ You ’ve both my favor justly won ; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.” 


He gave the tar a piece of gold ; 
And with a flag-of-truce commanded, 
He should be shipped to England Old, 
And safely landed. 


Our sailor oft could scarcely shift 
To find a dinner plain and hearty 4 

But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonaparte. 
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ORIENTALS.—WNo. II. 


An Egyptian Bride. 


COSTUME OF AN EGYPTIAN BRIDE. 


Tne above engraving is intended to represent 
an ancient Egyptian bride—one of the royal fami- 
ly—with her attendant. The picture of which 
this is a copy, was made up from facts concern- 
ing the state dresses of ancient Egypt, as put 
forth in various works on the antiquities of that 
country, and may be relied on as a correct repre- 
sentation of the general appearance of an Egyp- 
tian princess arrayed in her bridal robes. On her 
head is a cap of a reticulated appearance, from 
beneath which her hair hangs loosely over her 
shoulders, and profusely studded with gold and 
precious stones, giving the whole an appearance 
similar to the sufa or caul, described in our last 
number, and worn by the modern Egyptian fe- 
males. Over her under-robe, which was made of 
the finest white linen, was a shorter garment, ex- 
tending from the waist to the knees, and made of 


the most costly material. Around the waist was 
a zone of gold and gems, and extending down- 
ward therefrom about twelve inches was a sort of 
mailed work, the scales of which were formed of 
golden threads, interwoven with colored silk. 
The lower part of this robe was covered with 
the feathers of birds of splendid and various plu- 
mage, and around the bottom was a row of small 
bells, similar to those upon the pontifical robe of 
the Jewish high-priest. Her shoulders and breast 
were covered with a cape, formed also of the 
same costly material, and pending from the right 
side, was a half-mantle of scarlet cloth. On her 
feet were jewelled sandals, around her wrists 
bracelets of precious metals and stones, and pend- 
ant jewels graced her ears. Such was the appear- 
ance of the “Spouse,” of whom Solomon, in his 
“Song” says, “How beautiful are thy feet with 
shoes, (sandals,) oh, prince’s daughter !” &c. 
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JEWELS. 


The ancient as well as the modern Egyptian 
females, were renowned for the quantity as well 
as for the costliness of the jewels with which they 
adorned their persons, and especially the head. 
Having considered the dresses of the females of 
the East, we proceed to notice in detail the va- 
rious kinds of small ornaments worn by them. 


of a material consistent with the means of the 
wearer. They are made of gold, silver, coral, 
mother-of-pearl, and even of horn. Some are set 
with a ruby between two pearls, and a turquois is 
verycommon. These ornaments are always of a 
circular form, and instead of wearing them sus- 
pended from the middle cartilage of the nose as 
was once the custom of some of our Indian tribes, 
they are fastened to the external cartilage of the 
right nostril. The Koordish and Bedouin females 
are often seen with a thin circular plate of gold 
(sometimes coin,) in the centre of which is a tur- 
quois. ‘This is fastened to the nostril by a pin, 
after the manner of a brooch for the bosom, and 
makes a very conspicuous appearance. 
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The Ckumarah. 


The ckumarah, which signifies moon, is a splen- 
did ornament worn by the women of Western 
Asia in front of their head-dresses. It is usually 
made of gold, set with precious stones and pearls. 
They are sometimes made of the crescent form, 
but the most common are such as the engraving 
represents. They often have Arabic characters 
inscribed upon them, and sometimes a sentence 
from the Koran is used by the Mohammedan wo- 
men of Arabia Felix. Mohammed forbade the use 
of rings and other personal ornaments by men, 
except they were made of silver. ‘The words of 
his prohibition were these: “ Whosoever likes to 
put into the nose or ear of his friend a ring of 
hell-fire, tell him to put ona gold ring; and he 
who wishes to put on the neck of his friend a 
chain of hell-fire, tell him to put on a chain of 
gold; and he who wishes to put on rings to his 
friend’s wrists of hell-fire, tell him to put on gold- 
en ones; wherefore be it on you to make your 
ornaments of silver.” This prohibition extended 
to the women also at first, but finally they were 
allowed to use jewels of gold. 





Form of Ear-Rings. From ancient Egyptian sculpture. 


In addition to the ckumarah, and ear and nose 
rings, the modern Egyptians also wear head- 
bands of gold or silver, and richly set with jew- 
els. The specimen which we give is similar to 
those worn among the higher classes of Europe 
on the occasion of court drawing-rooms or other 
fashionable assemblages. Some are also worn by 
people of wealth in this country, but valuable ones 
formed of diamonds are rarely seen on this side 
of the Atlantic. 





Head-Band. 


The first of the following figures is the picture 
of a necklace described in “Description de 
YEgypte.” Such kinds were formed of gold, 
silver, coral, and pearl, and were similar in their 
form and construction to those in common use 
among us afew yearssince. The second is from 
Signor d’Athanasi’s collection, and was found in 
an Egyptian tomb. It is composed of shells sim- 
ilar to those commonly known by the name of 





Dr 
yoy 
The Khizam, or nose-jewel of modern Egypt. 


The “ring of gold” for the nose, mentioned 
in Mohammed’s prohibition, was doubtless simi- 
lar to such ornaments now in use among the 
Egyptian females of wealth and rank ; indeed, 
they are worn also by the lower classes, but 
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leopard shells. Each shell is beautifully inlaid | fact, their whole personal wealth usually consists 
with a fine red composition, and from between | in their ornaments, and according to Stephens 
them are suspended ornaments of fine gold. and others, it is not uncommon to see Bedouin fe- 
males of the poorest class wearing gold or silver 
ornaments. ‘They wear bracelets upon their 
arms of great weight, when compared to those 
worn by Europeans; nor are they content with 
wearing a single pair, but are seen with several— 
as many as they are able to buy. Sometimes 
they cover their arms from their wrists to their 
elbows. Upon these ornaments depends the per- 
manent consideration of the Arab females; and the 
Arab, who cares but little about his personal ap- 
pearance, is ever anxious to deck his wife in the 
/most extravagant manner, that honor may be re- 
| flected upon himself. The poor class of women, 
who are unable to get bracelets of gold or silver, 
|use copper, horn, and common glass beads. In the 
| twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis it is recorded 
jthat Eliezer gave to Rebekah “a golden ear- 
ring, (more probably a nose-jewel) of half a shekel 
weight, and two bracelets for her hands of ten 
shekels weight of gold.” This was a costly pres- 
ent—about five ounces of gold. The bracelets 

Necklaces and bracelets are in common use alone weighed four and a half ounces (ten shek- 
among the Arabian females of the present day. In | els). 








Ancient Egyptian Necklaces. 





Various forms of Drops or pendant Ornaments. Collected from ancient Egyptian sculptures. 


The above cut represents the pendant orna-|the females of the East, for in Egyptian sculp- 
ments for the nose and ears, of the full size. | tures foreign warriors are represented sometimes 
These ornaments were not used exclusively by | with rings in their ears. In those of Persepolis, 
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they are frequently seen, and as beforementioned, 
such ornaments were evidently worn by men in 
the time of Mohammed, or else why his prohibi- | 
tion? As he prohibited rings of gold, they seem- 
ed careless whether they had any or not, and now 
such jewels are never worn by the men. 
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Hhegabs, or Amulets of modern Egypt. 


Among all the oriental nations, a belief in the | 
efficacy of amulets to avert an evil or obtain a| 
blessing, is universal; and very few persons are) 
seen without one of some form or other. It was | 
a custom among the Hebrews to wear amulets, | 
on which were engraven or written some senten- | 
ces from the law or from their sacred books. The| 
Eastern ladies of the present day make them an-) 
swer the purpose also of ornament for the head, 
neck, or bosom, by being enclosed in small cases | 
of embossed gold or silver. ‘They are often worn | 
upon the neck or bosom, and sometimes the head, | 
but are most commonly suspended at the right 
side by a silken cord, which is passed over the | 
left shoulder. 

Anklets, now in common use in the East, | 
were worn in the time of Isaiah, who denomina- 
ted them “ tinkling ornamente.” See chap. iii. | 
verse 18. Mr. Lane says, that anklets of solid| 
silver are worn by the wives of the sheiks and| 
other wealthy persons. Children wear them made | 
of iron, and sometimes they have little bells at-| 
tached to them; and it was to this kind doubtless | 
to which the prophet alludes. The dancing girls | 
of Cairo wear anklets of the latter description, 


which give a pleasing effect. 








CASKET FOUND AT SEA. 


A fisherman found on the rock of St. Malo, a 
closed casket, enveloped in linen. It contained a 
rosary, a scapulary, and a writing, in the form of 
a will, signed “ Pere Alexis Recollet, missionary 
among the infidels, 1776.” In this writing Pere 
Alexis recommends the countries which have not 
yet been visited by the Lord, to Louis XV. This 
prayer was made just before the ship, Sainte Ma- 
rie, or Sainte Marine, perished. This casket has 
thus been tossed about the ocean for sixty-two 
years. 
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From the Knickerbocker. 
THE WINDS.—W. C. Bryant. 
Yr winds, ye unseen currents of the air, 
Softly ye played a few brief hours ago ; 
Ye bore the murmuring bee ; ye tossed the hair 
O’er maiden cheeks, that took a fresher glow ; 


Ye rolled the round white cloud through depths of blue, 


Ye shook from faded flowers the lingering dew ; 
Before you the catalpa’s blossoms flew, 
Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like snow. 


flow are ye changed! Ye take the cataract’s sound; 
Ye take the whirlpool’s fury and its might ; 

The mountain shudders as ye sweep the ground ; 
The valley woods lie prone beneath your flight, 

The clouds before you sweep like eagles past ; 

The homes of men are rocking in your blast ; 

Ye-lift the roofs like autumn leaves, and cast, 


Skyward, the whirling fragments out of sight. 


The weary fowls of heaven make wing in vain, 


To escape your wrath ; ye seize and dash them dead ; 


Against the earth ye drive the roaring rain ; 
The harvest-ficld becomes a river’s bed, 

And torrerts tumble from the hills around, 

Plains turn to lakes, and villages are drowned, 

And wailing voices, midst the tempest’s sound, 
Rise as the rushing floods close overhead. 


Ye dart upon the deep, and straight is heard 
A wilder roar, and men grow pale, and pray ; 
Ye fling its waters round you, as a bird 
Flings o’er his shivering plumes the fountain’s spray 
See! to the breaking mast the sailor clings ; 
Ye scoop the ocean to its briny springs, 
And take the mountain billow on your wings, 
And pile the wreck of navies round the bay. 


Why rage ye thus ’—no strife for liberty 
Has made you mad ; no tyrant, strong through fear, 

Has chained your pinions, till ye wrenched them free, 
And rushed into the unmeasured atmosphere : 

For ye were born in freedom where ye blow ; 

Free o'er the mighty deep to come and go; 

Earth’s solemn woods were yours, her wastes of snow, 
Her isles, where summer blossoms all the year. 


O ye wild winds! a mightier Power than yours 
In chains upon the shores of Europe lies, 
The sceptered throng, whose fetters he endures, 
Watch his mute throes with terror in their eyes: 
And armed warriors all around him stand, 
And, as he struggles, tighten every band, 
And lift the heavy spear, with threatening hand, 
To pierce the victim, should he strive to rise. 


Yet oh, when that wronged Spirit of our race, 
Shall break, as soon he must, his long-worn chains, 
And leap in freedom from his prison-place, 
Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, 
Let him not rise, like these mad windsof air, 
To waste the loveliness that time could spare, 
To fill the earth with wo, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human veins. 


But may he like the spring-time come abroad, 

Who crumbles winter’s gyves with gentle might, 
When in the genial breeze the breath of God, 

Come spouting up the unsealed springs of light ; 
Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet, 
The woods, long dumb, awake to hymnings sweet, 
And morn and eve, whose glimmerings almost meet, 

Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night. 
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Apparatus for Cleansing Teeth, &c. 


DENTAL SCIENCE. yy. Isa Tongue Scraper, bent as it should be 
“ An Infallible Method of Preventing Diseases to clean the tongue. ae 
of the Teeth, Mouth and Gums. By Soryman|  Directions.—Mr. L. S. Parmly’s inventions 


Brown, A.M. Dentist, No. 17 Park Place, | for keeping the teeth, gums and mouth clean and 
New York, Agent for the Patent of L. S.| healthy, are thus spoken of by Sir Astley Cooper, 
Parmly, Esq. at New Orleans.” the first Surgeon of his day in England. Ina 

Ds Wig letter to Dr. Bond of Brighton, he says, “ Mr. 
Various methods have been employed to preserve Parmly is a dentist of very scientific views, and 
teeth from caries and other diseases, with more | of excellent practical information. You will do 
or less success, but it seems to us that the process | me a favor by examining his inventions which 
recommended in the following essay, is quite su- | | am sure you will be pleased with.” Sir Anthony 
perior to any yet tried. This essay is printed in Carlisle writes thus: “ As an act of justice due to 
pamphlet form and intended to accompany the extraordinary merit, I _ this professional 
apparatus represented in the above cut. As it is testimony in behalf of Mr. Parmly, Dentist. I 


seit anb ahaa santa ot th Sad initia consider his discovery of the causes which pro- 
niet, WO give Tae CON eee eae decay in teeth to be a valuable accession to 


Description oF THE Cut.—The upper figure | surgical knowledge.” 
represents an upper set of teeth, and the lines} Without any further evidence of the value of 
proceeding from them, are intended to represent | the doctrines and precepts of this little book, I 
the floss silk used in cleaning them. The thread | proceed to lay before the reader a simple state- 
aA is placed in the position proper for cleaning | ment of Mr. Parmly’s opinions after thirty years 
the back and sides of a wisdom tooth; BB, of a} of constant attention to the subject, and also an 
central incisor; EE and FF illustrate the mode of | account of the means which he has devised to 
cleansing all sides of a tooth at once. prevent diseases of the teeth and gums. It is his 

The figure x, exhibits the form of a Tooth Pol- | opinion, founded on long experience, that not only 
isher, having attached to it a skein of floss silk, | tartar but caries of the teeth may be wholly pre- 
cut to the proper length, as represented by o. vented by a proper use of the following means:— 








A tooth brush, with stiff bristles used perpen- 
dicularly on the crowns and GRINDING SURFACES, 
with a little fine soap, to be kept dry after using. 


THE ARGILLACEOUS TOOTH POLISHER. 
should be kept sharp, and used whenever any dark 
foul spots appear on the teeth, from the use of 
tobacco, or any other causes; and also to remove 
all accretions from beneath the edge of the gums 
during the first and second dentition. It is more- 
over to be used frequently before a looking-glass, 
for the purpose of polishing the enamel, in con- 
junction with, 
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education, which has been almost invariably neg- 
lected. 


The whale-bone Tongue Scraper, preferable to 


Which ;any formed of other substances, which is a part 


of the set of instruments necessary to the perfect 
purity of the mouth, can also be used as an amuse- 
ment by young children, after a very little in- 
struction. 

The motives for employing these means of pre- 
venting disease, are— 

1. Great economy—in expense. In the com- 
mon method of employing dentists to remedy the 
evils of neglect, every respectable family that 


THE FLOSS SILK PURIFIER.—This is the raw silk | regards neatness and comfort, expends consider- 


before it has been twisted, which should be wax- 
ed and passed between all the teeth after meals, 
moving it upand down on the right and left sides 
of each tooth, from the gum to the extremity, un- 
til all impurities shall be thoroughly removed. 
By the skilful use of this article, which will be 
easily acquired even by children, the teeth may 
be kept so free from deposites of foreign matter, 
and the enamel so smooth as that both tartar and 
caries shall be wholly prevented, thus rendering 
the mouth less liable to disease than any other 
part of the system. Use the 


Toncve ScraPer every morning to remove all 


impurities from the upper surface and edges of | 
the tongue, upon which foul deposites are apt to | 


lodge. By this practice, the glands are dis- 
charged and thus the mouth purified, preventing 
inflammation. 

‘To be effectual, the foregoing directions should 
be followed from the earliest infancy of the teeth ; 
for the appearance of a tooth through the gum is 
a species of birth, demanding particular attention. 

In those cases where the gums have been in- 
flamed through neglect of the process of purifica- 
tion just described, use the 


Tincture oF MyrRRH as follows:—After thor- 
oughly removing the tartar or other concretions 
from beneath the edges of the gum, moisten a 


of the tincture upon the brush. 
parts faithfully three or four times a day, and the 
disease will disappear so long as the teeth are 
kept perfectly clean. 

Inasmuch as the preceding rules require atten- 
tion to the mouth in early infancy, the mother 
herself should be the anxious guardian of her 
helpless little ones. When the child arrives ata 
sufficient age to be taught the use of the fingers, 
let the manner of employing the waxed silk be 
one of its earliest lessons. It is thus that the 
habit of purifying the teeth will become an amuse- 
ment. If it require some little pains to teach the 
child this duty, so it does to inculcate practi- 
cally any of the other duties of human life. 

At three years of age, when the first set of teeth 
become fully manifest through the gums, the child 
should be taught that every tooth which makes 
its appearance after that period, belongs to the 
permanent set. 

Children of ordinary capacity may be taught, 
at this age, the importance of securing to them- 
selves perfect sets of teeth; and to use their fin- 
gers expertly will prove a useful part of early 





Rub the diseased | 





able sums annually. On this plan, the expense 
will be comparatively trifling. It will indeed oc- 
cupy a few minutes of every day to perform the 
necessary purgations of the mouth. The best 
method of doing this, with persons in refined so- 
ciety, where it is always practicable and conve- 
nient, is to use a mirror and a magnifying mouth- 
glass in which all the impurities on the teeth 
may be seen at a glance. 

2. The addition to the duration of human life 
consequent on keeping the meth in a perfectly 
sound and healthy state, is a second motive. 

This prolongation of life, may seem of little 
account to those who are perpetually tortured 
with sore gums, nauseous tongue, and intolerable 
toothache. But take away these direful maladies, 
and give mankind a healthy condition of the 


/mouth till a good old age, and they would be wil- 


ling to live and be useful a hundred years. 

3. The vast amount of suffering that will be 
avoided by this system, is a powerful motive. 

It would be enough to make the child tremble 
at the prospect of a long life, if ail the protracted 
horrors of losing two entire sets of teeth, the first 
consisting of twenty, the second of thirty-two, 
making fifty-two in all, by dental gangrene and 
other diseases of the mouth resulting from a 
neglect of cleanliness, could be presented to the 


| mind. 
tooth brush slightly, and drop three or four drops | 


If the doctrines inculcated here are true which 
experience has fully proved, the great mass of 
this suffering might be avoided by following these 
simple instructions. 

4. The great advantage to individual health 
and personal appearance accruing from sound 
teeth, is a powerful argument in favor of this 
system. But our few small pages will not allow 
us to enlarge upon this point. 

5. If we wish to be agreeable objects of either 
the sense of sight or smell to our intimate asso- 
ciates, we shall never willingly neglect the rigid 
system of daily purification which we so strenu- 
ously enjoin. 


THE arcumMeNT.—We are often asked, why 
the people of the United States have worse teeth 
than the inhabitants of the old world. 

Two causes will explain this. 

First. The teeth of every nation of the earth, 
have their peculiar characteristics, as truly as _ 
any other feature. In Americans, all these char- 
acteristics are blended together, causing irregu- 
larities of arrangement which the means com- 
monly used have not been adequate to remove. 
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The services of the dentist are particularly re- 
quired to remedy this evil, and give advice. 

Secondly. 1 affirm zegatively, in conformity 
with the long settled opinions of Mr. L.S. Parmly, 
who has investigated this subject for the last 
thirty years in both hemispheres, and whose the- 
ory and practice it isthe object of this treatise to 
unfold :—That climate is not the cause; nor a 
difference of longitude; nora diversity in the 
common articles of diet—solid or fluid ; nor any 
arbitrary national curse, unconnected with the 
habits of the people. 

The filthy condition in which children use their 
teeth and suffer them to remain night and day, 
during infancy and childhood, to take care of 
themselves, is the second cause. 

To keep the teeth absolutely pure and clean, 
with a highly polished enamel, is therefore, the 
only infallible remedy for the universal evil of 
bad teeth in civilized society. 

To show in what respect the teeth have been 
neglected; how the foul condition of the mouth 
is the procuring and exciting cause of dental dis- 
ease ; to what an alarming mag nitude the calam- 
ity has grown; and to introduce in the place of 
the former futile methods of cure, a sovereign an- 
tidote to dental gang 
of this little volume. 

That the foul deposites of foreign matter upon 
and between the teeth are the causes of their ruin, 
is the point to be established. 

Relics of decaying food, acrid and corrosive 
fluids, when suffered to remain undisturbed in 
contact with the enamel of the teeth, produce a 
decay of that substance ; from which it follows of 
necessity, that keeping the surface of the enam- 
el well polished and clean is the proper means of 
preserving their structure. 

I shall not waste time in enumerating collate- 
ral and less important arguments to establish the 
foregoing propositions, but rest the proof wholly 
on the undisputed fact, that every instance of 
caries or decay in a tooth, is found to commence 
at that precise point where foreign substances 
have been suffered to remain long in contact with 
the tooth. 

Carious openings occur either in the indenta- 
tions of the grinding surfaces of the molars ; in 
the little depressions on the backs of the incisors ; 
on the necks of the teeth near or under the gum; 
on the outer surface of the grinders where there 
is often a vertical groove; or between the teeth 
in exactly those points where extraneous substan- 
ces are detained by the contiguity of the teeth: 
and never does decay commence on _ those 
prominent points which are kept polished by 
use. 

These are stubborn facts which no sophistry 
can gainsay ; and we positively affirm, that if every 
part of the enamel is kept well polished and clean 
from infancy, it will resist all external agents to 
which it is exposed. 

In speaking of the alarming prevalency of den- 
tal disease in the United States, we do not wish 
to excite the useless apprehensions of any individ- 
ual, even the most obscure. We only desire to 





arouse community to a sense of the danger which 
is not only at their doors but in their very mouths, 
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putting in jeopardy the most solid structure ot 
their bodies. 

Bad teeth are now so common, that not merely 
old men and women, but young men and maidens, 
and even little children, the rich as well as the 
poor, the polished as well as the unrefined, are 
the suffering victims of the most destructive den- 
tal maladies, for the prevention of which these 
improvements are now offered particularly to the 
rising generation as a full guaranty against dis- 
eases of the mouth, in all climates. 

That all who read will believe our testimony, 
we do not expect; nor that all who believe will 
follow our advice: but of one thing we are 
sure ; that all who practically adopt our counsel 
will long remember, with pleasure, the instruc- 
tion of this little book. 

The articles described and recommended in 
this work are contained in a small box convenient 
at home orabroad. Price, including this treatise, 
one dollar.—Price to dealers nine dollars per 
dozen. Sotyman Brown, Dentist, 

17 Park Place. 


LINEN. 


Tue Egyptians appear to have been the first 
inventors of weaving linen cloth. The Atheni- 
ans, who were an Egyptian colony from Sais, fol- 
lowed the custom of their ancestors, by applying 
themselves to raising flax for the same purpose. 
They, therefore, continued to worship Minerva, 
whom they also styled Ergatris, or the work- 
woman, for her excellency in spinning and weay- 
ing, and who is supposed to be no other than the 
Egyptian Isis; for the Egyptians, to remind the 
people of the importance of their linen manufac- 
tory, exposed in their festivals an image, bearing 
in its right hand the instruments round which the 
weavers rolled the warp of their cloth. This 
image was called Minerva, from .Wanevro, a wea- 
ver’s loom. ‘The name of Athene, that is also 
given to this goddess, is the very w ord denoting 
in Egypt the flax thread used in their looms. 
Near this figure, which was intended to warn the 
inhabitants of the approach of the weaving or 
winter season, they placed another, of an insect, 
whose industry is supposed to have given rise to 
art, and to which they gave the name of Arachne, 
(from arach, to make linen cloth,) to denote its 
application. All these emblems, transported to 
Greece, were, by the genius of a people fond of 
the marv ellous, ‘converted into real objects, and 
indeed afforded ample room for the imagination 
of the poets to invent the fable of the transforma. 
tion of Arachne into a spider. Gardener's Gazette. 


Ir thou desire not to be too poor, desire not to 
be too rich; he is rich, not that possesses much, 
but he that covets no more; and he is poor, not 
that enjoys little, but he that wants too much; 
the contented mind wants nothing which it hath 
not; the covetous mind wants not only what it 
hath not, but likewise what it hath. 
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Fir and Oak Trees. 


SCOTCH FIRS AND OAKS. 


Ovr illustration represents the Scotch fir-tree 
in its natural forest growth, among oaks and other 
hardy trees of North Britain. In former numbers 
of the Magazine we have given illustrations both 
literary and graphic of some portions of the con- 
ifere family, such as the pine, cedar, &c., and 
we shall here only notice the mode of successful- 
ly cultivating firs for the purpose of procuring 
their resinous sap for medicinal use; or as shel- 
tering trees for other less hardy plants upon or- 
namented grounds. We would remark, however, 
that, in regard to the generic classification of the 
fir, the propriety of enumerating it with the pine 
and cedar has been questioned. ‘The distinction 
made by botanists is founded on the manner of 


foliation; the pines bearing their leaves in bun- | 


dles, that is, issuing from a kind of sheath in pairs, 


or in threes, fours and fives, while the leaves of | 


the fir are of single or solitary growth. 


All the species of this extensive family are | two feet distant from each other. é 
The cones are gathered in|two years in the seed-bed, and having attained 


raised from seeds. 


winter and exposed to the sun, or the gentle heat 
In this manner the scales are 


of a fire or kiln. 


opened, and the seeds easily taken out. The 
cones of the Scotch pine, the common spruce and 
larch, require kiln-heat; while those of the Wey- 
mouth pine, silver fir, and balm of Gilead fir, give 
out their seeds easily without the aid of artificial 
heat. So long as the cones are kept close the 
seeds remain uninjured, and they ought not to be 
opened long before the seeds are sown, otherwise 
germination is apt to be prevented. The seeds 
are sown in the months of March and April, in 
soft, rich soil. They ought at first to be sereened 
from the sun and protected from birds. They re- 
quire a covering of earth, varying from one fifth 
of an inch to an inch and a half. For the spruce 
fir one inch is required ; for the silver fir and balm 


‘of Gilead fir the depth of soil varies from one 


half to three quarters of an inch, while for the 
American species one fifth only is requisite. The 
| seeds of most of them, except the stone pine and 
|a few others, come up very soon. They are thin- 
|ned and put in rows at the distance of four or five 
inches, and three or four in the row. After being 
a year in these rows, they are removed to others 
After being 


oie height of six or seven feet, they are finally 





planted out, and great care is requisite in the re 
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moval, not to allow the roots to be long exposed, 
for though the plants are hardy when grown up, 
they are very tender when young. Fir planta- 
tions should be regularly thinned from the time 
the trees are six or seven feet high, until they at- 
tain the height of twenty or thirty feet. At this 
time the trees, if they are Scotch, spruce, or sil- 
ver firs, ought to be at least twenty or thirty feet 
distant from each other. Larch firs require more 
shelter, and ought to be a little closer. Firs in 
general require plenty of room, in order that their 
branches may expand ap They cannot be 
pruned, on account of the large quantity of sap 
which they contain, and which flows freely from 
the slightest incision, weakening the tree much, 
and sometimes stopping its growth for several 
years. 


In this country fir trees are cultivated only for 
their beauty, as evergreens in ornamenting the 
grounds about dwellings, and not for their useful- 
ness, in affording a valuable acquisition to the 
modern materia medica. The balsam fir seldom 
grows to a great height with us, and by its very 
dark green foliage and regular conical shape, it 
forms a very pleasing contrast with other shrub- 
bery, of various shades of color and irregularity 
of form. 


ILLINOIS PRAIRIES. 


Prarriz is a French word, signifying meadow, 
and is applied to any description of soil, destitute 
of timber and clothed with grass. The great pe- 
culiarity of the prairies is the absence of timber, 
in other respects they present all the varieties of 
soil and surface that are found elsewhere: some 
are of inexhaustible fertility, others are of hope- 
less sterility: some spread out into the vast un- 
bounded plains, others are undulating or rolling, 
perhaps broken by hills. In general, particularly 
in Illinois, they are covered with a luxuriant 
growth of grass. 

Those strips of prairie that occur along the 
margins of watercourses are commonly denomi- 
nated alluvial or wet prairies. ‘They are for the 
most part of a black, deep and very friable soil 
of exhaustless fertility, and contain evident marks 
of having been the most recent deposites of 
running water. A strip of land along the eastern 
bank of the Mississippi, below the mouth of the 
Missouri, known as the American bottom, is per- 
haps the most remarkable specimen of such a 
prairie. For most agricultural purposes, these 
are considered the best of soils, but are ordinarily 
too tender for the cultivated grasses. Yet the 
height and luxuriance of their native grass im- 
presses the beholder with astonishment. 

Another kind of prairie, covered with hazel 
and of ggeat variety of flowering shrubbery, is 
commonly termed the healthy or busy prairie. 
These present a broken and uneven surface, and 
abound in springs of water. They usually are 
met with along the skirts of timbered lands. In 
point of fertility, they are among the choicest 
portions of soil. Nowhere are flowers of the gay- 
est hue and sweetest fragrance to be found in 
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richer profusion. Such tracts seem peculiarly 
adapted to the culture of the vine. But by far 
the most extensive tracts are the dry or undula- 
ting prairie. 


A MOTHER’S EVENING THOUGHTS. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


O HOMEFELT joys—so dear and sweet, 
My clear woodfire beside— 
My baby creeping at my feet, 
Who oft with glance of pride 
Looks back, elate, and pleased to show 
How fast his tiny limbs can go. 


And closely seated by my side, 
My little daughter fair— 
Whose doll upon her knee doth ride, 
Essays a matron’s care— 
While many a lesson, half severe, 
With kisses mixed, must dolly hear. 


There lie my volumes, closed and still, 
Those chosen friends of old— 
My pen, regardless of my will, 
Lurks in its bronzed hold— 
High joys they gave, but not so dear, 
As those that gild my fireside here. 


Where harp and viol carol sweet, 
"Mid youth’s unfolding hours, 
And gladness wings the dancer’s feet 
That seemed to tread on flowers ; 
I’ve shared the cup—it sparkled clear— 
*T was foam—the precious draught is here. 


I’ve trod the lofty halls—where dwell 
The noblest of our land— 

And met—though humble was my cell— 
Warm smile, and greeting hand ; 

Yet she doth feel a thrill more blest, 

Who lulls her infant on her breast. 


Strong words of praise,—such words as gird 
To high ambition’s deed, 

The impulse of my mind have stirred— 
Though still unearned their meed ; 

But what of these ’—they fleet away, 

Like mist before affection’s ray. 


Yet many a priceless gem of bliss, 
Hath made my pathway fair— 
Yet I have known no joy like this, 
A mother’s nursing care ; 
To mark, when stars of midnight shine, 
My infant’s bright eye fixed on mine. 


Might woman win earth’s richest rose— 
Yet miss that wildflower zest, 
Which by the lowliest cradle grows, 
*T were but a loss at best ; 
Pass on, O world, in all thy pride, 
I’ve made my choice—and here abide. 


Even she, who shines with beauty’s ray, 
By fashion’s throng caressed— 

If from that pomp she turn away, 
And build her sheltered nest— 

And hoard the jewels of the heart, 

Like Mary, finds the “ better part.” 





Tue Caspian sea, which.in part divides Europe 
and Asia, is the largest lake in the world. Its 
area is computed to be one hundred and fifty 
thousand miles. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
surface of this lake is three hundred feet below 
the level of the ocean. 


ee 


He who gives you fair words, feeds you with 
anh empty spoon. 
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Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA THEATRE. 


Tueatricat exhibitions by a regular company 
were performed in Phil: delphia, as early as 1754; 
and a theatre was erected in that city, i 1 1759. | 
The building was at Society Hill, in Se er, : 
then the outskirts of the city. In spite of the 
opposition of those who conscientiously disap- 
proved of theatrical entertainments, the company 
continued their exhibitions till 1776, when a new 
theatre was opened in the same part of the city. 
But the revolution put an end to their perform- | 
ances. 

In 1793, a theatre was built in Chestnut street, 
and was occupied as such for twenty-seven years ; 
and the performances were generally of a high | 
degree of excellence. The building was burnt in | 
1820, and as was generally believed, by design. | 
Another theatre was soon after erected on the | 
same spot. And there are now three buildings | 
of the kind in Philadelphia, which are considered 
an honor to the city and the architects. 

The principal front of the building, a view of 
which is here presented, is on Chestnut ‘street, near 
Sixth street. It is in the Italian style, and the ma- 
terial marble. Its most prominent features are | 
an arcade, supporting a screen of composite col- | 
umns, and a plain entablature, and is flanked by | 
two wings. ‘These are decorated with niches, con- 
taining statues of tragedy and comedy, which are 


| The approach to the boxes is from Chestnut 


street, through an arcade of five entrances, open- 
ing into a vestibule fifty- -eight feet long by eight 
feet wide, communicating, at each end, with the 
box-office, and a drawing- -room. The audience 
| part of the house is described on a semicircle of 
| forty-six feet in diameter, and containing three 
tiers of boxes. The form of the house is such 
as to place the mass of the audience within 
| thirty-five feet of the stage. The dome is forty- 
| six feet in diameter. The whole building is one 
hundred and fifty by ninety-two, and will accom- 
/modate two thousand people. 
| This theatre combines beauty and convenience, 
with great security. There are three large door- 
ways, which will discharge a crowded house in a 
few minutes. It was designed and executed by W. 
Strickland. When it was opened in 1822, an ap- 
propriate address was made, written by Mr. 
| Sprague of Boston. 





A companion that is cheerful and free from 
swearing and scurrilous discourse, is worth gold. 
I love such mirth as does not make friends asha- 

| | med to look upon one another next morning, nor 
men that cannot well bear it, to repent the money 

that they spent when they be warmed with drink. 
| And take this for a rule: you may pick out such 


considered the best productions from the chisel of | times and such companions, that you may make 


Rush; and immediately below them are semicircu- 
lar recesses, with basso-relievoes, representing the 
tragic and comic muses. 


Vor. VII.—29 


|yourselves merrier for a little than a great deal 
yr money—for “’tis the company, and not the 
charge, that makes the feast.” 
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THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 
DIAMOND. 
Tue diamond is a mineral body of great value 


and hardness, first disc overed in Asia. The 
primitive form of this precious stone is the regu- 
lar octoédron, each triancular facet of which is 
sometimes replaced by six secondary triangles, 
bounded by curved lines; so that the cry stal be. 
comes spheroi ridal, and then presents forty-eight 
small facets. These two peculiar characters of the 
diamond are exhibited in the subjoined figures. 


Wie 
/ 
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The Diamond. 


The diamond has been found of a great variety 
of colours, but those that are decidedly colour- 
less, and those that approach to a rose teint, are 
most esteemed. 

Many stones when rubbed exhibit very distinct 

electrical effects, and they will attract or repel 
licht bodies which are brought into their neizh- 
bourhood. The diamond, when excited, exhibits 
positive electricity ; whereas the other precious 
stones, if rough, afford negative electricity. In 
general, howe ver, it does not retain this electri- 
city for any consider: able lencth of time. 

The diamond bee omes p +hosphoresc ent when ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun. Many diamonds, 


: owev do not possess this property although 

1owever, | proj y g 
oreeing in color, form, - transparency, with 

iano which readily become luminous. The con- 


phorescence varies from five 
or six seconds to a full hour, and this even when 
the stone has exposed more than a few 
seconds to the rays of the sun. It is phosphores- 
cent under water, as in the air. ‘The dia- 
mond, when e the blue rays of the prism, 
becomes bas sonal i but when exposed to 
the red rays is not so. The spark from a charged 
jar = the same effect as exposure to the 
sun’s rays. E ixposure to the Jight of a wax can- 
dle also produc es phosphorescence. 

Prior to the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, all the diamonds employed in Europe 
were imported from the provinces of Golconda 
and Visapour, in Bengal, and a few from the island 
of Borneo. ‘They always occur in detached crys- 
tals in alluvial soil; and this circumstance, no 
doubt, tended to give currency to the Getion of 
the “ V alley of Diamonds” in the Arabian Tales. 

Diamonds of any great value in a commercial 
point of view, were first brought from South 
America in 1720, and we may now briefly point 
out the modes of discovering them both in that 
country and Asia. In Brazil the natives collect 
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toms of rivers and ravines, and, by washing, sep- 
arate the clayey matter from the grains of quartz 
and diamond. ‘The residue isc carefully examined 
for the diamonds it may contain, which are dis- 
tinguished by their adamantine lustre, and regular 
forms. In the district of Cuddapah, in Hindostan, 
the mode of working the diamond mine is as fol- 
lows :—After all the superincumbent strata, and 
the large stones in the diamond bed, are remov- 
ed out of the mine, the small gravel and other con- 
stituents of the bed are then carried to a short 
distance, and put into a cistern, about eight feet 
square, and three deep. In this situation water 
is poured upon it, which separates the lighter 
loamy particles. The gravel and small stones 
which sink to the bottom, are then thrown into a 
heap beside the cistern, from which they are con- 
veyed to a smooth plane of about twenty feet 
square, made of hardened clay. Upon this the 
whole is thinly spread. The gravelin this position 
being slightly moistened, six or seven people go 
over it several times in succession. ‘The first time 
they pick out only the large stones; the second 
and subsequent times, the smaller gravel is care- 
fully turned over with the flat of the hand, whilst 
they as carefully watch for the spark from the dia- 
mond, which distinctly marks the situation of this 
v aluable cem. 

The locality of the diamond differs, however, in 
a geological point of view, very considerab ly in 
different parts of the w orld; and, as such, the 
modes practised by the natives for procuring these 
precious gems. ‘Thus we find that the diamond 
mines, as they are called, situated at Banag yanpilla, 
are scarcely anything more than holes in the sur- 
face of the soil. None are deeper than twenty 
feet, and when a gallery is excavated under the 
rock, it is so low that the people are obliged to 
work in it sitting, a mode of operating which an 
Indian prefers to every other. The solid rock of 
the hills is an agate, consisting chiefly of a coarse 
gray hornstone, with rounded pe sbbles of the same 
species, or of jasper. At some depth, this 
becomes a ferruginous sandstone, the grains of 
which are finely cemented together. ‘Through 
this solid rock they are obliged to make their way 
before they arrive at the bed in which the dia- 
monds are usually found. 


roe k 


They commence at 
different places as their fancy le ads them, with a 
spot about twenty feet square, which, with iron 
instruments and steel wedges, they break into 


slabs and fragments, of from one hundred to five 
hundred pounds weight. Inthis way they descend 
to the diamond bed, which is fifteen or twenty 
feet under the surface; this bed extends round 
the whole hill, and is as regular in its thickness, 
and extent as the unproductive beds in the same 
place: it consists of a conglomerate, composed 
of siliceous pebbles, quartz, calee dony ‘and j jasper. 

The diamond, on account of the splendour of 
its lustre, its peculiar play of colour, its hardness, 
and lastly, its rarity, is considered as the most 
precious substance in the mineral kingdom, and 
is particularly valued by jewellers. The diamonds 
purchased by jewellers are generally in grains or 
crystals, and sometimes coarsely polished. It is 
also used in the form of a powder by lapidaries, 


the disintegrated sandstone met with at the bot-!for cutting and engraving upon harder gems; by 








watchmakers in their jewelled timekeepers; and 
by glaziers for cutting glass. The diamonds} 
chosen for cutting glass are all crystallized. The | 
faces are curved, aud hence the meeting of any 
two of them presents a curvilinear edge. If the 
diamond be so placed that the line of the intended 
cut is a tangent to this edge near its extremity, 
and if the two surfaces of the dis amond later ally 
adjac ent, be equally inclined to the surface of the 
class, then the conditions necessary for effecting 
the cut are complied with. In addition to the) 
cutting and engraving of glass, the diamond has | 
been very advantageously employ ed in drawing | 
minute lines on the surface of steel, by which all | 
the beautifully variegated teints of the rainbow} . 
may be produced. 

The largest known diamond is probably that | 
mentioned by Tavernier, originally in the posses- 
sion of the Great Mogul. Its size is about that | 
of half a hen’s egg: it is cut in the rose form, | 
and, when rough, is said to have weighed nine 
hundred carats. Among the crown jewels of | 
Russia is a magnificent diamond, weighing one! 
hundred and ninety-five carats. It i is the size of 
a smail pigeon’s egg, and was formerly the eye 
of a Braminical idol, whence it was purloined by 
a French soldier ; it passed through several hands, 
and was ultimately purchased by the emperess 

Catherine for a sum equal to about five hundred | 
thousand dollars. 

‘There is only one other diamond which our| 
space will permit us to notice. This is the cele-| 
brated ‘“‘ Pitt diamond.” It was brought from In- 
dia by an English gentleman of that name, who 
sold it to the regent duke of Orleans, by whom it 
was placed among the crown jewels of France. It 
weighs rather more than one hundred and thirty- 
six carats, and was purchased for one hundred 
thousand pounds. 


| 


AMETHYST. 


A mineral belonging to the quartz family. It 
is of a reddish or yellowish violet blue colour, 
and in its pure state of nearly the same degree of 
hardness and general chymical properties as the 
oriental topaz and ruby. It is usually divided in- 
to two varieties, the common amethyst and the 
thick fibrous amethyst. The latter is found in 
agate veins, and is generally accompanied by the 
pre ceding sub- species. 

The common amethyst, which is by far the 
most interesting form of this mineral, was well 
known to the ancients. Its form is usually that 
of a six-sided py ramid, and at other times that of 
a six-sided prism, surmounted with the same num- 
ber of planes. 

The common amethyst occurs in veins and 
cavities in the secondary or floetz greenstone of 
liefshire ; it is also found at Montrose, and in 
the Hill of Kinnoul near Perth. Upon the con- 
tinent of Europe it occurs in great abundance, 
and also in North and South America. 


Jeppo, the capital of Japan, is supposed to be 
the largest city in the world ; having a population 
of one million five hundred ‘thousand. 
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HINTS TO LADY BATHERS. 


From the moment the blood ceases to come to 
‘the surface, and the skin feels cold, there is dan- 
ger in remaining in the water, and mischief has 


already been done by too Jong an immersion. 


The best and most healthy cold baths are those 
which do not exceed five minutes, and the skin, 


after leaving the water, feels warm, and has a 
| tendency to redness, a color instantaneously de- 
| veloped on the application of the dry towel. In 


some individuals of very fair complexion and 
|thin cuticle, the skin becomes immediately red 
| by the reflux of blood, and may therefore serve 
to indicate, without the aid of sensation, whether 
immersion may be indulged in or not. Ladies 
fond of sea-bathing as a luxury, and a pleasant 
bracer of the whole animal economy, should nev- 
er exceed a couple of good dips. Rubbing the 
whole surface of the skin during several minutes, 


>| should immediately sueceed in the bathing ma- 


chine, and be followed by a brisk walk home. 


“WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER?” 


In the search for novelty and originality, we often overlook 


| that which possesses an interest or utility which novelty or ori- 
| ginality alone may fail to impart. The following beautiful 


lines are inserted in an Annual for children, published by Cole- 
man, New York, for the year 1839. We have seen and ad- 
mired them several years ago when they first appeared in 
print as the production of Mrs. Sigourney. 


What is that, mother? 
The lark, my child— 
The morn has just looked out and smiled, 
When he starts from his humble, grassy nest, 
And is up and away with the dew on his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure, bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker’s ear. 
Ever, my child, be thy morn’s first lays 
Tuned, like the lark’s, to thy Maker’s praise. 


What is that, mother? 
The dove, my son— 
And that low, sweet voice, like a widow’s moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 
For her distant dear one’s quick return. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love. 


What is that, mother? 
The eagle, boy— 
Proudly careering his course of joy, 
Firm in his mountain vigor relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on, 
Boy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward and upward, true to the line. 


What is that, mother? 
The swan, my love— 
He is floating down from his native grove, 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh ; 
He is floating down by himself to die ; 
Death darkens his eyes, and unplumes his wings, 
Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 
Live so, my love, that when Death shall come, 
Swanlike and sweet it may waft thee home. 
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USEFUL ARTS. east to west. They seldom exceed four feet in 
breadth, and often not more than a few inches, 
but frequently extend to a great depth. There is 
one vein, however, in the Nangile (ccpper) mines, 
that is thirty feet wide, and in Rolistun thirty- 
six feet wide. ‘The deepest mine now worked in 
England is Doleoath, so named from an old wo- 
man named Dorothy Koath, who lived near when 
the mine was opened. The appearance of the 


MINING. 
(Continued from page 182.) 


Havine noticed the mining operations in gene- | 
ral of continental Europe and the East, and also | 
those of South America and Mexico, which have | 
been chiefly carried on by Europeans, we pro- | 
ceed to consider those of Great Britain and of the | 
United States, in which we are more immediately | 


shaft of this mine, with the connecting machinery, 
is given in the subjoined engraving. The mines 


in this neighborhood are extensive, and give em- 
ployment to more than two thousand men. 





interested. | 

That mining was carried on very anciently and | 
to a great extent in Britain is evident from relics 
of the past and tradition. That island has not 
produced the precious metals in any abundance, 
and it is probable that in earlier times its chief 
mineral products for commercial purposes con- 
sisted in tin; while at the present, its greatest 
mineral wealth is bituminous coal. At avery re- 
mote period, even as early as the palmy days of 
Phenician commerce, the tin of Britain was known 
in distant parts of the world; and some have 
thought that the silver used in the adornment of 
the great Jewish temple, so great was its quanti-| Although iron and copper are quite abundant, 
ty, must have been the “tin of Thule.” This, | in various parts of Great Britain, yet, as we have 
however, we leave to the biblical commentator to | before intimated, its chief mineral wealth at pres- 
decide. Certain it is, that the Phenicians carried ent consists in its vast beds of coal. Every Va- 
on an extensive trade in this metal, and at that . 
time Britain was the “ultima Thule” of these 





riety is there produced ; the brown, black, cannel 
and glance coal. The brown is perfectly bitumin- 
ous, burns with a weak flame, and a disagreeable 
The principal theatre of ancient mining im/smell. The black coal or slate, is foliated and 
Britain was in the forests of Dartmoor in the| very bituminous, and is considered a valuable 
county of Devon, where it is said that thirty | species. Cannel is very brittle and shining, and 
thousand men were employed in the tin mines. | is very economical; only three or four parts ofa 
This seems an incredible number, yet when we | hundred being left in the consuming. The glance 
is a dark iron-black, with a metallic Justre. It is 
principally carbon, and burns without smoke. Of 
this there are three varieties, one of which is the 
anthracite, so commonly found in the coal dis- 
tricts of the United States. There is still another 
now, with all our facilities. This district now is | kind of a velvet black, called jet. It is worth but 
not considered valuable enough in the production | little for fuel, but is often worked into trinkets, 
of tin to warrant working. under the name of “jet.” The deepest mines in 
Of the means employed in England in mining | England are in the counties of Northumberland 
in earlier times, but little is known; but it is|and Durham, but the thickest beds are in Corn- 
probable that prior to the use of gunpowder, fire wall, Staffordshire, and that vicinity. 
and wedges were employed for splitting rocks. It is a fortunate circumstance for the more suc- 
This rendered the process tardy and toilsome. | cessful prosecution of coal mining in Britain, that 
But gunpowder applied to purposes of : blasting, | navigable rivers intersect the most valuable mining 
formed a new era in mining. It was first used in | districts, thus opening an easy channel to the mar- 
Hungary about the year 1620, and introduced by | kets of consumption. The northern “ coal-fields” 
Prince Rupert into England in 1670, in the cop-|are intersected by the Tyne, Wear and Tees, all 
per mine at Ecton in Staffordshire. This power] of which unite near Hexham, about thirty miles 
enabled the miners to penetrate to a greater | from the sea, to which place craft of considerable 
depth; and through its agency a great advance|burden are cnabled to go. In this section, and 
was made, not only in facility, but in the develop- | from Newcastle to Tynemouth, is probably the 
ment of mineral wealth. greatest amount of capital employed in this busi- 
In Britain the ores are found in veins or lodes,| ness. Railroads intersect each other in every di- 
the most important of which generally run from | rection, running from the mouths of different pits, 


celebrated navigators. 


consider that it was before the discovery of iron, 
and that these operations were unaided by ma- 
chinery, we must naturally conclude that a much 
greater number of men must have been employed 
to execute a given quantity of labor then than 
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and terminating at some eligible point upon the| there is a regular descent all the way, the wac- 
‘ r ‘ . : e 5 
river. These railroads are constructed for the| ons or cars are impelled by their own gravity, 


exclusive purpose of conveying coal, and upon| and by the aid of a long rope and a series of pul- 


them thousands of cars are constantly running, | leys, drag up the empty train, which, in its turn, 


laden with the produce of the various collieries.| when acain descending with a load, draws the 
On the roads that are perfectly level, the trains | other up to the pit in like manner. ‘This plan is 


are drawn by a locomotive ; but on others, where! shewn in the annexed engraving. 





Inclined Plane on the Railway from South Hetton to Seaham Harbor. 


When the loaded train is to be drawn up anjabout one hundred and seventy-six thousand of 
ascent, it is done by a winding engine placed at |tuns annually. The quantity of coal shipped from 
its summit, upon the same principle that a bucket |the different parts of England, Scotland, and 
is drawn from a well by a windlass. Horses are | Wales, in a single year (1829, now greatly in- 
sometimes used in some smaller establishments. | creased) was as follows: coastwise, 5,014,132 
Some of the large collieries, situated at great | tuns; to Ireland, 840,246 ; to the British colonies, 
distances from harbors, pay as high as twenty and | 128,893; to foreign countries, 240,854; total, 
twenty-five thousand dollars per annum for the | 6,224,125 tuns. The quautity now probably is 
right of conveying their coal through private | nearly or quite eight millions of tuns. 
property. This,in addition to other costs, makes} It is estimated that the number of individuals 
the expense of mining enormous. employed in the coal trade in Great Britain in 

Of the coal annually consumed in London, | 1835, wasabout one hundred and eighty thousand. 
(more than two millions of tuns) one half is ship- | This number is rapidly increasing with the great 
ped at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The number of | increase of consumption, and they now number, 
ships registered at Newcastle, is above eleven | probably, at least two hundred thousand. The 
hundred. A collier makes on an average about | amount of capital employed, is estimated at near- 
ten voyages to London in a year, and the number | ly sixty millions of dollars. The beds of coal are 
of arrivals in the Tyne, on account of the coal- | apparently inexhaustible, at least for some centu- 
trade, is about ten thousand. ries to come, and they form a great basis for the 

Sunderland is another great shipping place for | manufacturing strength of England. Without this 
coal; the amount sent abroad from there being | aid, such is the scarcity of wood for fuel, that, 
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scarcely a manufacturing establishment in the 
country could be carried on, except at an enor- 
mous expense by importing fuel. 

Mining in the United States is yet in its infan- 
cy, and it is from this cause, connected with the 
little notice yet taken of this species of industry 
by government, that statistical information upon 
this subject is yet very sparse. In many of the 
states and territories, no geological surveys have 
been made, and we are obliged to rely for our in- 
formation upon the authority of private or indi- 
vidual reports. 

The chief mineral productions of this country 
are iron, lead and coal. The former two are found 
in great abundance, and in the middle states, es- 
pecially in Pennsylvania, very extensive beds of 
the latter have been discovered, and are now 
worked. These supply the demand for this arti- 
cle here, entirely, with the exception of quite 
extensive shipments of excellent bituminous coal, 
from Pictou, New Brunswick, and very meager 
importations. As yet, gold, silver, zinc, and cop- 
per mines are very rare, and all have been work- 
ed with small success. The principal gold mines 
are situated in the southern states. The follow- 
ing is the amount received at the United States’ 
Mint, in 1833, from the various mines. Now, the 
amount is not so much :— 


North Carolina, $475,000 
South Carolina, 45,000 
Georgia, 216,000 
Tennessee. 7,000 
Virginia, 34,600 


Some of these mines have been almost if not 
entirely abandoned, in consequence of the small 
quantity of metal obtained in comparison to the 
great expense ; and those who a few years since 
were most actively engaged in them, are pursu- 
ing other more certain and profitable avocations. 
There can be little doubt, however, that were the 
vast chain of the Alleganies properly explored, 
immense mines of the precious metals might be 
found. But as the pursuit of mining is in its in- 
fancy in this country, it will be many years be- 
fore the mineral wealth of our mountainous dis- 
tricts will be developed. 

Lead is found in this country in great abun- 
dance, especially in the great valley of the Mis- 


sissippi. The principal lead district extends from 


Michigan, through Illinois, and crossing the Mis- 
sissippi into the Wisconsin and lowa territories, 
and Missouri. From the Fever river in the north 
of Indiana, near the Michigan boundary, to Wis- 
consin, in the Huron district, a space of about 
seventy-five by fifty miles, great quantities of ore 
are found, which yields about seventy-five per 
cent pure lead. The mines of Galena are the 
richest and most extensive. The quantity of 
lead procured from these various mines since 
1821, is more than one hundred millions of 


pounds. The annual product varies from ten to 
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thirteen millions of pounds. The Missouri lead 
mines yield about three millions of pounds per 
annum. 

In the state of New York, several veins of lead 
have been discovered. A rich and very extensive 
vein is now worked at Rossie, in St. Lawrence 
county. In the Shawangunk mountains, in Ulster 
county, within a few rods of the Delaware and 
Hudson canal, a very rich and extensive vein has 
been discovered. A company has been formed, 
called the “New York and Shawangunk Mining 
Company,”and are now actively engaged in dig- 
cing and smelting the ore. They have about one 
hundred men at work, and intend as speedily as 
possible to increase the number to six or seven 
hundred. ‘This vein is at a considerable eleva- 
tion, and near the surface ; and they have only to 
make conduits in the side of the mountain, below 
the shaft, to make the different excavations per- 
fectly dry. This, connected with their being in 
the immediate vicinage of the canal, renders the 
situation peculiarly eligible; and it bids fair to 
become one of the most extensive mining opera- 
tions in the country. 

At Ancram, N.Y. lead has also been found but 
not to a great extent. Inall the northern, eastern, 
and middle states, iron is found in great abun- 
dance, but we have not information on which we 
can rely, to warrant us in giving an estimate of 
the annual production of this mineral in the sev- 
eral states. Copper, salt, zinc, cobalt, lime, and 
other valuable minerals are found in nearly all 
the states. 

As we have before intimated, the principal coal 
fields are in Pennsylvania. More than seven 
hundred thousand tuns are annually exported, 
besides the great quantity used at Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and other portions of the state. The 
home consumption must necessarily appear great, 
when we consider the great number of manufac- 
turing establishments, the majority of which em- 
ploy bituminous coal for fuel. In Pittsburgh alone 
there are eighty-nine steam engines, of two thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-four horse power, 
engaged in propelling various kinds of manufac- 
turing machinery ; and the value of manufactur- 
ed goods per annum in the state, is upward of 
seventy millions of dollars. Of the valleys of the 
Susquehanna and Lackawana, Mr. Murray, a 
recent Scotch tourist, remarks, that they are 
‘one solid mass of coal,” and that he should im- 
agine that these valleys contain coal enough to 
supply all the cities now existing on the earth 
for a thousand years! The stratum of these coal- 
fields is generally nearly thirty feet thick, and of 
an unknown extent. When proper communica- 
tions shall be opened to these valleys, this kind 
of fuel will undoubtedly be furnished at a very 
low rate. A great deal of it is now sold in the 


immediate vicinity of the mines for a dollar and 
For reasons before 


a half and two dollars a tun. 












stated, we are unable to give in detail, such sta- 
tistical information as we could wish. We will 
conclude this article with the following descrip- 
tion of a Pennsylvania coal mine, in the region of 
the Wyoming Valley, given by a writer in the 
‘Philadelphia North American :”— 


‘“You wish to get the idea of the coal as it lies 
in the valley of Wyoming, which is one great 
storehouse of coal. Conceive of it as a great ba- 
sin, formed of coal. The bottom and sides are 
coal. Over the bottom is the soil, and the river 
Susquehannah. The sides extend up the mountains 
on each side some six or eight hundred feet. If, 
then, you want to draw coal out of the abundance, 
you open a mine at the foot of the hill and go in- 
to the mountain at an ascent of about nine de- 
grees. This will carry off all the water, and allow 
your loaded cars to run out of their own accord. 
Suppose now you have opened the mine and got 
to the coal. You begin to go into the mountain. 
The coal here is supposed, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, to lay in fine layers or veins, between 
each of which is a rock of hard sandstone, from 
four to fifty feet in thickness, and a thin layer of 
slate. This smooth flat rock is the roof of your 
mine ; and as you go in, it slopes or “ dips,” as 
they call it, toward you, at an angle of from nine 
to forty-five degrees. The uppermost vein, and 
the only one which has been touched in this re- 
gion, is twenty-six feet thick, of pure, beautiful, 
solid coal. Every square yard makes a tun, and 
every acre of ground yields forty-three thousand 
tuns. The next or second vein is supposed to be 
about eighteen feet; the third twelve, the fourth 
ten, and the fifth six feet. If this estimate be 
founded in truth, then every acre will yield at 
least one hundred and ten thousand tuns. Sup- 
pose the valley to contain fifty-four thousand 
square acres, and that the coal lies beneath it in 
this ratio, and suppose too, it is worth only six 
cents a tun as it now lies in the mine; then the 
mineral wealth of this valley alone, is worth at least 
three hundred and fifty millions of dollars!) What 
a storehouse! But have they reason to think this 
is sot I answer they have opened mines in at 
least one hundred and twenty different places, 
from which they have taken more or less, and so 
far the results are the same. But the coal is 
actually worth fifty cents a tun in the mine. It 
costs but thirty-three cents to mine it, and from 
that up to fifty cents at the highest. They do not 
mine it here, they quarry it, which gives these 
mines a vast superiority over most others. I will 
explain. 

“You go into the dark, small mouth, and grope 
your way along in the dark as well as you can. 
You may be in a mine just commenced, like that 
of the Baltimore company’s at Wilkesbarre, or 
the mine at Carbondale under the village. Sup- 
pose the latter. You can ride in the cars as they 
go in,if you choose. You get into one of these 
smutty caverns, and the boy behind pushes you 
in. He tells you to “hold down your head,” and 
every few moments you hear the same song, “ hold 
down your head.” You hold it down till your very 
neck aches, and you are smothering in the cold, 
dark place, and you think you will carefully look 
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up and see where you are. You raise your head 
in the dark, and, thump! it strikes a rock, and 
the boy sings out, “hold down your head ;” but 
the fire has been struck so as to fly out of your 
eyes, and you have no further need of the exhort- 
ation. The most humble man could not appear 
more humble than you do. After riding and ri- 
ding in the dark, till you have got in about three 
quarters of a mile, you begin to hear voices and 
whispers, and all manner of unearthly sounds. 
You go onward, and by-and-by you see little lights 
dancing about, seeming to move of themselves, 
as you can see nothing else. These are little 
lamps stuck into the hats of miners like cock- 
ades. But soon you see the whole region filled 
with white eyes! and at last the dim forms of 
men begin to be developed. These are the mi- 
ners. They pick under the layer of coal with 
pickaxes till they have got somewhat under, and 
then going up, they drill a hole and blast it with 
powder. A single blast sometimes will bring off 
fifty and even sixty tuns. From this main channel 
they branch off into chambers on each side, ad 
libitum. At Carbondale these chambers thus ex- 
cavated, are about sixty-three acres, while the 
largest near Wilkesbarre as yet occupy not over 
three or four acres, about one sixth of the coal 
is left in pillars to support the roof, and even 
then, it sometimes falls in, to a great extent. 

“ As you come toward the lights, in several of 
the mines, you seem to be in a world of diamonds 
and jewels.” 
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Nicholas Poussin. 


Nicnotas Poussin, a celebrated French histori 
cal painter, was born at Andely, in Normandy, in 
1594, and died in 1665, aged seventy-one. He 
received his first instructions in the art of painting 
from Ferdinand Elle, a portrait painter, for a few 
months, but afterward he spent about a month 
with L’Allemant ; yet finding both these artists 
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Gathering Manna. Adapted from Poussin. 


incapable of instructing him in a manner suitable 
to those elevated ideas he had conceived of the 
art, he applied himself to study after the works of 
such masters as were confessedly of the first rank. 
By these means his improvement was so consid- 
erable that it procured him some employment ; 
but as his utmost ambition was to see Rome, he 
hastened as much as possible to finish a few paint- 
ings in which he was engaged, and immediately 
travelled to Italy. Sandrart says he began his 
studies at Rome in 1622, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age; and other very authentic writers 
affirm that his arrival in Rome was in 1624, when 
he was thirty. But in that city he had many dif- 
ficulties to contend with, by the death of his prin- 
cipal friend the Cavaliere Marino. He applied 
himself, however, with redoubled industry to his 
studies, and copied several of the works of ‘Titian, 
which for a time improved his style of colouring ; 
and also attentively observed the excellences of 
Raffaelle and Domenichino ; from whose works, 
assisted by his taste for tbe antique, he imbibed 
that correct taste of design, and that truth of ex- 
pression, which animate and adorn all his compo- 
sitions. He indeed devoted almost his whole at- 
tention to the antique statues and bas-reliefs, which 
appeared to him more worthy of curious and crit- 
ical observation than the finest efforts of modern 
genius in painting ; for he seemed persuaded that 
every grace and beauty of the human form was 
comprised in those ancient sculptures, which have 
justly been the admiration of the judicious in all 
subsequent ages. ‘The first subjects he painted 
were bacchanalians, satyrs, and nymphs, which he 
introduced in his landscapes, the stories being 
principally taken from Ovid; and he enriched his 


scenes with elegant buildings, which he designed 
after those magnificent edifices which are in Rome 
and its environs. But afterward his subjects 
were sometimes taken from the sacred history, 
and oftener from the Greek and Roman; in which 
he always observed the costume strictly, with an 
equal degree of judgment and learning. As he 
had been exceedingly struck with the works of 
Titian at his first going to Rome, he endeavoured 
to imitate his colouring ; but when once he gave 
himself up to an enthusiastic admiration of Raf- 
faelle and the antique, he altered his tone of col- 
our entirely, and lost all that warmth in his carna- 
tions which appeared in his early productions. 
His invention was as happy as it was lively, and 
he designed with spirit and correctness; thouch 
he was not always happy in the disposition of his 
figures, which too often were distributed in the 
same line, by his want of studying the chiaro-scuro 
as he ought. In perspective and architecture he 
was perfectly accomplished, which enabled him 
to give an air of grandeur to his landscapes that 
captivates the most judicious. The seenes and 
situations of his landscapes are excessively pleas- 
ing, and they receive a peculiar beauty from the 
novelty of the objects he introduces, from the va- 
riety of his trees, buildings, and other ornamental 
incidents; every part being lightly and delicately 
touched, and exhibiting at once great truth and 
equal judgment. By this superior fondness for 
the antique, the historical compositions of Poussin 
are very correct; and the airs and attitudes of 
his figures are generally beautiful, though not al- 
ways graceful; but, by his neglecting to study 
nature with a proportionable attention, his airs and 
attitudes want that variety which perpetually en- 
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tertains and delights us. The coloring of Pous- 
sin did not in any degree correspond with his 
other powers in the art; it is cold, feeble, and 
hard, and more similar to the marble of those an- 
tiques which he rapturously admired than to the 
carnations of nature, or the fleshy teints of other 
eminent painters. And either from his being un- 
acquainted with the true principles of coloring, 
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ROMANCE OF HISTORY.—No. IV. 


JOAN OF ARC, MAID OF ORLEANS. 


BY B. J. LOSSING. 


ALTHOUGH woman is so physically constituted 
as to render the more tender and delicate offices 


* —"s . ©?!/of human duty her appropriate sphere of action, 
or despising the art of coloring in comparison | 


with design, he seems never even to have endeav- 
ored to alter his style in that respect, though he 
could not but feel the force of the coloring of 
Titian and Guido. At his return to Rome from 
Paris, whither he had been honorably invited by 
Louis XIIf., he painted for the prince Justiniani 
an historical picture representing Herod’s Cruelty, 


an admirable composition, in which he gave to| 
every character such an expression as could not | 


but excite pity and terror in every beholder. And 
he afterward finished the celebrated pictures of 


yet this by no means justifies the illiberal but 
}common error that her mental abilities are only 


'equal to her corporeal energies. We might ad- 
|duce numberless instances to disprove this infer- 


lence, for the history of the past is rife with the 


‘records of the mental strength and moral courage 
of woman. When the holy impulse of maternal 
lor conjugal affection, the noble sentiments of true 
| patriotism, the angelic spirit of genuine benevo- 


| lence, or the awful presence of great danger or 


the Seven Sacraments of the Romish Church, on | death have awakened in its fullest strength the 


which he bestowed the labor of several years. 


|more masculine energies of the female character, 


Sandrart asserts that Poussin painted those de-|where can we look for more cool deliberation, 
signs more than once, as there is one undoubted | sagacious forethought, or firmness of purpose, 


original set of them at Rome, and another at Par- 
is. After perfecting that expensive work, he de- 
signed the applauded history of Germanicus dying, 
which is well known to every lover of the art. At 
St. Germain’s the altarpiece representing the Last 
Supper is of the hand of Poussin. The design is 
noble, the composition in the highest degree ac- 
curate, the expression strong and elegant, and the 


whole full of spirit. In the gallery of the Prince | 


della Torre, at Naples, are to be seen the Annun- 
ciation and the Flight into Egypt, both of them 
excellent for the composition, expression, and 
beauty of design; but, in respect of the color- 
ing, defective, like his other works. None of the 
designs of Poussin have been more universally ad- 
mired than that of Germanicus; and if he had 
never painted another picture, he would have 
gained immortal honor by that alone. He never 
engaged in grand works, but confined himself to 
easel pictures, for which he had a perpetual de- 
mand ; and his method was, to fix the price ex- 
pected for each on the back of the picture, which 
was readily paid. There isa remarkable differ- 
ence in the performances of Nicholas Poussin ; 
for many of those which he executed in the decli- 
ning years of his life are much inferior to those 
performed in his prime and middle period. The 
same taste, and the same genius, appear in all; 
but the handling discovers an unsteadiness that is 
not observable in his earlier works, as if he con- 
tinued to paint when his hand was unequal to his 
genius. But, upon the whole, he is allowed to 
have been an admirable artist; and the immense 
price which his pictures produce in every part of 
Europe is an incontestable proof of his established 
merit. De Piles, D’Argenville. 





NationaL ArmiEs.—It has been computed that, 
in Prussia, there is one soldier in eighty inhabit- 
ants; in Austria, one in a hundred and eighteen ; 
in France, one in a hundred and forty-two; in 
England, one in two hundred and twenty-nine ; 
and in Russia, one in fifty-seven. 
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‘than such occasions have exhibited. The pages 


‘of holy writ, the annals of Greece and Rome, the 
ibook of Christian martyrs, th@ records of our 
| revolutionary struggles, all exhibit in their bright- 
‘est hues, the moral excellences, and unsubdued 


|strength of woman. But for undaunted courage, 
‘a connexion with a series of brilliant achieve- 
‘ments, and an exhibition of almost superhuman 
| strength of character, under every circumstance, 
‘history furnishes but rare parallels to her whose 
| name stands at the head of this article. Nor can 
\history present a more damning stain upon the 
| human character, than is pictured in the details 
|of her death. 

JEANNE or Joan d’ Arc, commonly called the 
Maid of Orleans, was the daughter of a poor 
peasant of Domremy, a town situated in the north- 
east part of France, upon the borders of Loraine. 
The poverty of her parents rendered her earlier 
years a scene of toil in menial services, and even 
the rudiments of education were denied her by 
the arbitrary power of circumstances. Filled with 
that true piety which burns with so pure a flame 
in the hearts of many of the rural peasantry of 
the French provinces, her mother was a fit tutor 
in schooling her child in that knowledge which 
is so essential to the correct formation of human 
character, and she taught her the mysteries of 
revealed religion. Joan was always of a very 
imaginative temperament, and when yet a mere 
child she would often stray away from her com- 
panions into the forest shades, and there hold 
imaginary intercourse with celestial visitants. 
The ruling passion of her life was religion, and 
upon that topic all her thoughts, and conversa- 
tion, and actions hinged. 

Although circumscribed by poverty to a nar- 
row and humble sphere, yet as she approached 
toward womanhood her rare personal charms 
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and strongly-developed intellect won for her the | equestrian, and managed her horse with all the 
admiration and esteem of all. She left her fa- | skill of the bravest knight. These exercises gave 
ther’s house, and engaged as a seamstress in the | an increased glow to her beauty, and she became 


neighboring town of Neufchateau, where she pur- 
sued her new avocation with industry for five 
years. Her beauty attracted universal attention, 
and many advantageous proposals of marriage 
were made, but by her promptly refused. Her 
affections were too firmly set upon religion to be 
disturbed by or divided with the things of earth, 
and she sought no other intercourse than the 
presence of angels and saints. Her monomania 
in that respect increased with her years, and with 
asseverations of truth, she frequently declared 
that she had held audible conversation with the 
angels Michael and Gabriel, and saints Catherine 
Margaret, &c. She declared the delight she ex- 
perienced while sitting in the solitary forest and 
listening with rapt attention to the melodies of 
heaven, and seemed truly astonished at the fact 
that none but herself were permitted to enjoy 
those celestial concerts. 

At the age of sixteen another passion, equally 
strong with religion, claimed a share of her affec- 
tions. This sentiment was patriotism—pure, un- 
adulterated love of country, and a sincere desire 
for the promotion of her country’s welfare. Pe- 
culiar circumstances conspired to render this 
passion strong to its fullest extent, and opened 
a wide field for its perfect development. At this 
time (1428) England claimed the sovereignty of 
Trance, and by the power of the sword, and the 
right of might, held possession of a greater part 
of the kingdom. The Duke of Bedford, uncle to 
Henry VI., the reigning monarch of England, re- 
sided in Paris, and acted as regent for his neph- 
ew; while Charles VII., the lawful emperor of 
France, by birth—possession of the throne—and 
the almost undivided love of the people, was 
a refugee in one of the frontier towns. English 
troops were garrisoned in all the cities and con- 
siderable towns, and a powerful army was daily 
extending its unlawful encroachments. Cruel ret- 
ribution followed every resistance of the inhab- 
itants, and fields and vineyards, towns and ham- 
lets, were destroyed by the invading foe. 

These events made a strong impression upon 
the ardent imagination of Joan, and she conceiv- 
ed the bold idea that she was commissioned by 
heaven to be an instrument in effecting the deliv- 
erance of her country. Conscious of what was the 
proper sphere of woman, she felt that her sex was 
degrading to her spirit, for it denied her the priv- 
ilege of engaging in the martial pursuits necessa- 
ry to the fulfilling of her mission. But her enthu- 
siasm broke down every barrier, and she engaged 
in every manly exercise calculated to invigorate 
her frame and give her that knowledge she so 
much needed in the enterprise in which she was 
about to embark. She soon became an unrivalled 


an object almost of adoration. The superstition 
of the times invested her with divine attributes, 
and the idea took possession of the minds of many 
of the lower class that she was the Virgin Mary, 
sent at this inauspicious moment to deliver France 
from a foreign yoke. 

On the twenty-fourth of February, 1429, Joan 
first entered the royal presence, and offered her 
services in restoring to the emperor his crown, 
and to her country its liberty. Charles was at this 
time at Chinon, a little distance from Orleans. 
The latter city had warmly espoused his cause, 
and at the time in question was strongly besieged 
by the English, led on by the traitor Duke of 
Burgundy, who had been one of the most power- 
ful vassals of the French crown. The emperor 
had heard of the extraordinary young maiden now 
before him, but he had conceived her to be a tat- 
tered menial, urged on by fanaticism that had 
displaced weak judgment from a weak head, 
and at first refused her an audience. But when 
assured that the applicant was no crazed men- 
dicant, he gave her permission to enter. The 
emperor was filled with astonishment ; nay, some 
secret impulse awakened feelings of awful rev- 
erence in his bosom, when the maiden, armed 
cap-a-pié, stood upright before him, without paying 
even that obeisance expected from every subject. 
She uncovered her head, and her dark hair fell 
in profusion upon her mailed shoulders. The ex- 
citement of the moment gave increased animation 
to her countenance, and she seemed to the aston- 
ished monarch as a lovely angel, truly commis- 
sioned by Heaven for some mighty deed. Joan 
first broke silence. 

“T come,” said she, “not in the strength of 
steel, but mailed in the panoply of righteousness, 
to offer my services to my king and country. | 
ask not the royal signet as a proof of my com- 
mission; my credentials are from Heaven, my 
chief sovereign, the Lord God Omnipotent. I 
have heard a voice of wail go up from hill and 
valley. I have seen the rich vineyard trampled 
down by mercenary warriors. I have beheld the 
frequent glare at midnight of consuming villages 
and hamlets, and yet, amid all this desolation, | 
have been obliged to sit and sigh over the weak- 
ness of my countrymen and the uncurbed strength 
of the foe. The darkness has deepened over my 
beloved land, but light now streams upon it. The 
arm of a woman is in the hands of God to effect 
a mighty deliverance; will an earthly sovereign 
refuse her permission to lead his armies? At this 
moment the walls of Orleans are giving way to 
the battle-axes of the enemy, and Chinon will be 
next invested by English soldiers, and thus the 
last hope of France will depart. Heaven has is- 
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sued its mandate, be thine concurrent, and Joan 
’Are will on to the rescue!” 

Charles hesitated not a moment in granting the 
young enthusiast the boon she asked, and prepa- 
rations were immediately made to execute the 
enterprise. The monarch was a man of much 
sagacity, and he employed every means to invest 
the maiden and everything appertaining to her, 
with a supernal character, for he knew that the 
prevailing superstitions of the time would, in such 
a connexion, give increased vigor to the soldiery. 
Everything being in readiness, the maid mounted 
a white steed, and with a banner of the same hue, 
dashed forward at the head of brave and enthusi- 
astic troops for Orleans. She charged upon the 
enemy with terrible force, and despite the most 
desperate efforts of the foe, she succeeded in en- 
tering the beleagured city. Fresh courage ani- 
mated soldiers and citizens, and on the eighth of 
May, the English, who had encompassed the city 
for more than six months, raised the siege and 
retired in terror and confusion. This was but a 
beginning of her achievements. <A few days af- 
ter, she was victorious at the battle of Patay, 
where two thousand five hundred Englishmen 
were slain, and more than twelve hundred taken 
prisoners, among whom was the generalissimo, 
the brave Talbot. This, with the capture of Or- 
leans, was a death-blow to English power in 
France; and town after town now opened its 
gates to the French troops, led on by Joan d’ 
Are. Rheims at length surrendered, and on the 
seventeenth of July, scarcely five months after 
this extraordinary young woman first grasped 
the sword in her country’s cause, the dethroned 
monarch was solemnly consecrated and crowned 
in the cathedral of this last conquered city. 

Having executed the mission which she deem- 
ed Heaven to have given her, Joan laid aside the 
panoply of war, again assumed the costume of 
her sex, and in the character of a meek and hum- 
ble woman, presented herself before the emperor, 
and petitioned his leave for her to retire to the 
quiet an obscurity of her native village. But the 
monarch, truly grateful, entreated and even com- 
manded her to remain in public life. Honors 
were lavished upon her; letters of nobility were 
granted to herself and family ; a medal was struck 
in commemoration of her achievements, and the 
name of Joan d’Arc became familiar in every pal- 
ace and cottage in Europe. At the urgent solici- 
tation of Charles, she again took command of his 
troops, and for more than a year her career was 
one of brilliant exploits in contending against the 
English, who yet lingered on the borders of France 
with the vain hope of regaining the territory they 
had lost. 

But how pure soever the spirit, however noble 
the soul, however valorous and great, wise and 
good, an individual may be, the invidious monster, 
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jealousy, will ever be creating a progeny of ca- 
lumniators or worse foes, to frustrate his designs 
and eclipse his well-earned glory. Such was the 
case of the Maid of Orleans. When all was com- 
motion—when victory after victory in rapid sue- 
cession was working out the political redemption 
of France, all were ready, from monarch to vas- 
sal, to bow the knee of reverence to the instru- 
ment of good. But the tempest at length sub- 
sided, and French generals felt themselves dis- 
graced in being led onto battle by a woman; and 
even the French monarch forgot the services of a 
brave conqueror in restoring to him his crown, in 
the reflection that she was but a poor country- 
girl! On the twenty-fourth of May, 1430, while 
valorously defending Compeigne from the attacks 
of the army of the Duke of Burgundy, the treach- 
erous governor shut her out from the very city 
she was gallantly defending ; and after perform- 
ing prodigies of valor, comparatively alone, she 
was overpowered by superior numbers, and com- 
pelled to surrender to the enemy. She fell into 
the hands of John of Luxemburgh, and a short 
time afterward she was actually sold by him to 
the Duke of Bedford, for ten thousand livres! 
She was then taken to Rouen, and there arraign- 
ed before the ecclesiastical tribunal, charged with 
being a sorceress. From the time of her capture 
till the moment in question, the ungrateful mon- 
arch to whom sbe had given a crown and a king- 
dom, made not a single effort for her liberation, 
and the poor girl was left entirely to the mercy 
of a personal foe, and a foe to her common 
country. 

At that age, when even suspicion was sufficient 
to convict of heresy in religion, and with such 
powerful accusers as charged herwith sorcery, 
Joan had but little mercy to expeet from a tribu- 
nal of corrupt bigots. Every device was used to 
afford sufficient testimony to give the coloring of 
an excuse to their unholy proceedings, and she 
was vexed with a thousand questions irrelevant 
to the subject, with the hope of eliciting some 
answer that might be construed into heresy. For 
nearly four months she was daily brought out of 
prison, where she was kept on bread and water, 
and obliged to pass the ordeal of severe question- 
ing—questioning often the most absurd. On one 
occasion she was asked whether at the corona- 
tion of Charles, she had not displayed a standard, 
consecrated by magical incantation. She replied, 
“My trust was in the Almighty, whose image 
was impressed upon the banner, and having en- 
countered the dangers of the field, I was entitled 
to share the glory of Rheims. I serve,” contin- 
ued she, with uplifted hands, “I serve but one 
master, acknowledge but one sovereign, and he is 
our common Father. Ye have threatened me 
with excommunication—ye have threatened me 
with stripes, and chained me in a dungeon, and 
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ye now threaten me with the fire and the fagot. ; your Judge. My faith is in Christ the Lord, and 
Ye may burn this tabernacle, but the soul that | your threatenings fall upon my ear and heart like 
dwellest in it, ye cannot harm, and that God|idle words. Do with me as ye see fit, your re- 
whose arm bears me up in this affliction, is also | ward will soon follow.” 
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Joan d’Arc before her accusers. 


During all of her examinations, she betrayed|upon her accusers, judges, and executioners. 


no weakness, and when at length she was ex- 
communicated and sentence dto be burn at the 
stake, her strength failed her not. On the twelfth 
of May, 1431, she was taken from the prison un- 
der an escort of one hundred and twenty armed 
men. She was clad in female apparel, and upon 
her head was placed a paper crown, inscribed, 
‘Apostate, heretic, idolatress.’” She was sup- 
ported by two Dominican friars, and as she passed 
through the thronged streets, she exclaimed, “Oh, 
Rouen! Rouen! must thou be my last abode!” 
She uttered blessings upon the people as she 
passed, and supplieated Heaven to have mercy 


Seated upon the scaffold was the English cardina\ 
of Winchester, the bishop of Terouanne, chancel- 
lor of France, bishop of Beauvois and the other 
| judges. To these the heavily fettered maiden was 
| delivered, and she ascended the scaffold with her 
\face bathed in tears. Her funeral sermon was 
then preached !—yes, in view of heaven, a pro- 
fessed ambassador of the meek and merciful Je- 
| sus preached the funeral sermon of a living, weak, 
idefenceless, innocent girl—and she was then 
'handed over to the secular officers to be put to 
| death. Before she descended to mount the fatal 
| pile, she knelt down and prayed Heaven to for- 
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give all. Nor was the ungrateful Charles forgot-|and one ounce. The gain of weight in rice is 
ten in these her last moments, and she invoked | more considerable than that of Indian or maize 
the blessing of Heaven upon him and her country. | Meal ; but in either it is so great as to demonstrate 


As she arose from her knees, one of the judg- | 
es said, “ ‘Take her away!’ and the execution-| 
er, trembling like an aspen, advanced, received | 
her from the guards, and led her up to the fune- 
ral pile. She asked for a crucifix, which being | 
given her, she kissed it, and pressed it to her oa 
som. The fagots were lighted, and in a few 
moments she was surrounded with flames. An 
awful silence pervaded the multitude, and no voice 
was heard but that of the dying martyr, whose 
lips, until seared by flames, uttered the name of 
Jesus, mingled with the groans which the violence 
of her anguish extorted from her. By order of 
the bishop of Winchester, her ashes were collect- 
ed and thrown into the river. Thus died this ex- 
traordinary maiden at the early age of nineteen 
years, to whom, Hume justly observed, “the more 
liberal and generous superstitions of the ancients 
would have erected altars.” This last tragedy in 
the drama of her wonderful career, is an eternal 
stigma, not only upon the two nations immediate- 
ly concerned, but upon the age in which she liv- 
ed; and the actors in the scene, however much 
they may be robed in sacerdotal dignity and rev- 
erence, should receive the execrations of the 
good in all ages, as fit brethren for the Neros 
and Caligulas of ancient Rome. 

Twenty years afterward her mother demanded 
and obtained a reversal of her sentence, and by 
the bishop of Paris her character was fully clear- 
ed from every imputation of guilt of the crimes of 
which she was accused. At Orleans, Rouen, and 


various parts of France, monuments were erected | 


to her honor, and by a bull of Pope Calixtus IIL., 
she was declared a martyr to her religion, her 
country, and her king. 


FARMER’S DEPARTMENT. 





ADVANTAGES OF COOKING FOOD FOR ANIMALS. 


Water in certain combinations with vegetable 
substances, may be considered as converted into a 
nutritious and sometimes solid food. Every one 
is aware that a given quantity of maize meal, or 
rice, or any farinaceous substance, will afford 
much more nutriment when boiled, than a much 
greater quantity in an uncooked state. Count 
Rumford states in his essays, that for each pound 
of Indian meal employed in making a pudding, 
we may expect three pounds nine ounces of the 
pudding ; and he says again, that three pounds of 
Indian meal, three fourths of a pound of molasses, 
and one ounce of salt, (in all three pounds thirteen 


most conclusively the advantages of cooking, for 
experiment shows that the gain in nutritive power 
of the cooked food, is at least equal to the gain in 
weight. 

That water is capable of conversion into a nu- 
tritive solid, is proved by the experiments of De 
Saussure in the formation of sugar from starch, 
by the action of sulphuric acid. He says, “ that 
as starch boiled in sulphuric acid, and thereby 
changed into sugar, increases in weight without 
uniting with sulphuric acid, or any gas, we must 
conclude that starch sugar is nothing else than a 
combination of starch with water ina solid state.” 
It is perhaps owing to this addition of water in a 
solid form, that sugar is so much superior to starch 
as a nutritive substance. Some persons may 
doubt that water ever becomes a solid unless when 
frozen; but if they will take the trouble to weigh 
a few pounds or ounces of quicklime, and then 
slack it by water, and note its increase of weight, 
they will have their doubts dispelled. In cook- 
ing food, such asthe grains, or potatoes, it is clear 
the water combines with the farinaceous matter in 
boiling, adding as decisively to its weight, as when 
united with the lime. Every farmer, or housewife, 
can, if they will take the trouble to weigh the in- 
gredients used in making a pudding of Indian 
meal, satisfy themselves of this increase in weight : 
and by observing its effect as food, test the value 
of the cooked material over the uncooked or un- 
combined one. 


THOUGHTS ON FARMING. 


I nave based the following estimate on the sup- 
position that each acre of best parts of our soil 
should be made to produce at least half its great- 
est or maximum product ; that whether we culti- 
vate more or less it is the truest economy to cul- 
tivate it well. What the maximum product of 
particular spots in a particular town or village, 
may be, I do not, of course, undertake to deter- 
mine ; but the real maximum product, so far as | 
know, in Europe or America, is one hundred and 
fifty bushels of corn, and one thousand bushels of 
potatoes, to the acre. 

I have supposed, I say, that each arable acre of 
New England soil ought to be made to produce at 
least half its maximum product; and that each 
tenth acre of land among us ought to be cultivated 
with these. Each tenth acre therefore, among 
us ought to be made to produce seventy-five 
bushels of corn or five hundred bushels of pota- 
toes. This being premised, I make the following 
references and conclusions :— 

If one tenth of each square mile in this coun- 
try were cultivated as it ought to be with corn or 
potatoes, the produce—admitting the remaining 
nine tenths to be sufficient for pasturage and 
other purposes—vould sustain an immense popu- 
lation. 

One tenth of a square mile is sixteen acres. 


ounces of solid material,) having been mixed with| Now the produce of half of this in corn and 


five pints of boiling water and boiled six hours, 


| 


produced a pudding which weighed ten pounds! 


half in potatoes at the rate per acre | have as- 
sumed above, would be sixteen hundred bushels 
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of corn, and sixteen thousand bushels of potatoes. 
Now ten bushels of corn or forty of potatoes, 
properly cooked, is an abundant supply of food to 
an individual, upon the average, for a single year. 
Yet at this rate each square mile should sustain 
a population of five hundred and sixty souls, and 
the whole state of Massachusetts estimated as it 
is to contain four millions six hundred and forty- 
four thousand acres of land, a population of four 
millions sixty three thousand three hundred and 
sixty. And if the United States contain within 
their territorial limits two millions of square miles 
of land—and they probably do more than this— 
one tenth of it ought to be made to sustain twelve 
hundred millions of inhabitants, or a population 
much greater than that of the whole world at the 
present time. Not even China or Hindostan, 
taking the whole country together, sustain a pop- 
ulation one fourth as great. Dedham Patriot. 





LOOK TO YOUR WEEDS. 


‘THERE are few farms in the country, and pity it 
is that this can be said with truth, on which there 
are more or less weeds that do not require close 
attention to prevent their seeding or otherwise 
spreading in the course of the summer. ‘There 
is the ¢hestle, which should be repeatedly mowed, 
if in pasture land, or if among hoed crops, cut it 
with the hoe as often as it makes its appearance. 
There is the Johnswort, crowding out the valuable 
grasses, poisoning sheep, and giving horses chap- 
ped noses and legs, if they are so unlucky asto be 
white ; be careful not to let this go to seed. 
There is the sweet elder, that is becoming far too 
common ; we do not require it for distillation or 
to color wines, and if we allow the seeds to ripen 
we are preparing tribulation for ourselves and 
neighbors. There is the life everlasting, a worth- 
less intruder, that occupies the ground exclusive- 
ly where it spreads, and that is rapidly, when it 
is once allowed a foothold. See that this weed 
is effectually demolished wherever it appears. | 
Look on your spring-sown grain, and if it is| 
full of yellow blossoms, you will probably find 
that charlock is in your fields, and if it is not pull- 
ed promptly and completely, you may find busi- 
ness for years inattempting vainly its extirpation. 
The crowfoot of your meadows, or the daisy of 
the pastures ; must be looked to, else lean cattle 
may be expected when fat beasts should be : 
ed for. Inshortallow nothing to be in your fields 
that usurps the place of more valuable plants, les- 
sens the amount of your crops, or renders your | 
fields a place in which pests are multiplied to re- 
duce your Own profits, or vex the souls of your 
neighbors. Ib. 


HOEING CORN LATE, PROTECTION FROM FROST. 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the Maine Cultivator writes, 
that it has been his custom when, in the fall, there 
were indications of frost, and his corn was in dan- 
ger, not being ripe, to stir the earth about one 
inch deep, with the hoe, about the roots of the 
corn; thus loosening the surface, and thereby 
causing it the more readily to absorb the rays of 
the sun, and produce more heat than it would 
produce if left undisturbed. He once had a piece 
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of corn, he says, of about three acres, nearly sur- 
rounded with woods, and much exposed to the 
frost. Before the corn was ripe there was an ap- 
pearance of frost, and he hoed it. Upon that day 
and the following the sun shone clearly upon it, 
and during the succeeding night there was a very 
severe frost. On going to examine his corn, next 
morning, he found it to be not at all injured, but 
covered with a heavy dew, while the corn of his 
neighbor, which had not been hoed, was stiff, and 
consequently dead; and the fields and fences all 
round whitened by the frost. By this process he 
obtained a good crop, whilst his neighbor’s corn 
was entirely cut off. ‘The editor of the Cultivator 
adds, ‘There isa practical philosophy for the 
reason of it. Stirring the earth opens the pores; 
the consequence is a greater collection of moisture 
upon the plants which withstands frost.” 


FENCES. 


THERE is scarcely any department of farming of 
more immediate consequence than that of fencing ; 
and there is none that, as a whole, is more neg- 
lected or badly managed. If the proportion of 
crops that are annually lost in this country, from 
the use of such apologies for fences as are frequent- 
ly seen, could be correctly ascertained, and add- 
ed to the sum which must be deducted from the 


| value of the horses and cattle thus taught vicious 


and unruly habits, and the whole presented at 
once to the eye of the farmer, or landholder, it 
can scarcely be doubted he would be surprised at 
the result, or that he would at once awaken to 
the importance of having good fences. 

In a paper in the New England Farmer a few 
years since, Mr. Shurtleff estimated the cost of 
several kinds of fences (and they were taken from 
his own experience) as follows :— 

White cedar fence made of posts and rails, five 
rails in height, three lengths to two rods nearly, 
cost ninety-one cents a rod. 

White pine rails sawed two inches by eight, 
and chestnut posts, four rails high, three lengths 
to two rods nearly, cost sixty-four cents a rod. 
In both these instances the cost was exclusive of 
the setting. 

Good four and a half feet stone wall varied 
from one dollar to two dollars fifty cents the rod, 
according to the ease with which the stone could 
be procured, and the manner in which was laid, 
whether by trenching or otherwise. 

Hedge fence, made of Virginia thorn plants, 
(Crategus cordata,) set twenty-one to a rod, cost 
at the end of the fourth year, including planting, 
trimming, &c., forty cents a rod ; and this agrees 
very well with the estimate made by Mr. Kirk, of 
Brandywine, Delaware, who has had more expe- 
rience in the making hedge fence than almost any 
man in the United States. 

We have found by experience that in making 
fence of posts and rails or posts for bars or gates, 
there is nothing gained by making the posts too 
small. Perhaps there is no timber in which the 
difference of durability between large and small 
posts is more striking than in that of the common 
white cedar or eypress of our swamps. Mr’ 
Shurtleff found his cedar fence to last about fifteen 








years, the posts rotting off in that time; and per- 
haps fifteen years may be set down as about the 
ordinary duration of a wood fence, let the method 


of construction be what it may. This single fact 
should cause farmers and land owners to pause, 
and ask, where their fences are to come from, 
when their present, and perhaps already half de- 
cayed, worn fences are rotten and gone? We 
are convinced, that ere many years, want of fence 
will be one of the most serious evils the farmer 


will be called to encounter. Gen. Farmer. 





SELLING GRAIN, 


We think there can be little doubt that in most 
cases the best time by far for the farmers to dis- 
pose of their surplus produce is after the harvest 
and before the closing of the canal. When there 
is much sowing to be done, as there usually is in 
western New York, the disposing of one crop 
must give way to the preparations for another, 
even at the risk of a little loss; but when there is 
difficulty in the way, nine times out of ten, loss is 
sustained by not disposing of the crop in the 
fall. ‘There are conclusive reasons why this must 
be the case admitting the prices are the same in 
the fall of one year, and the summer of the suc- 
ceeding one. 

The shrinkage and waste of grain when kept 
over the winter may be mentioned as the first 
source of loss to the farmer. Farmers in gener- 
al are not aware of the deficiency created by these 
two causes. Experiments carefully conducted 
have shown that the shrinkage alone in wheat, corn 
and barley, in the course of the year, that is from 
the time it is marketable at harvest, till harvest 
comes again, is full five per cent.; and the loss 
from handling, by mice, &c., has been estima- 
ted at nearly as much more. That the loss 
from both causes will not fall short of ten per 
cent. in the course of the year can scarce- 
ly be doubted, and it certainly will not be less in 
the case of peas and oats. In addition to this 
sum lost by shrinkage, &c., there is that occasion- 
ed by not having the use of the money for which 
the wheat or other grain would have sold for in 
the fall, and this, if a year intervene, would be 
seven per cent more. 

Let us see what the farmer who has one hun- 
dred bushels of wheat to sell in October loses by 
keeping it till July, or nine months, allowing pri- 
cesto be the same. By selling in October he gets 
one hundred and fifty dollars, when the wheat is 
one dollar and fifty cents a bushel, and the inter- 
est of this sum for nine months, seven dollars 
eighty-sevencents, making one hundred and fifty- 
seven dollars, eighty-seven cents, for his wheat. 
If he keeps his wheat nine months, and sells at 
the same price he could have got in the fall, he 
loses the shrinkage, &c., amounting to eleven dol- 
lars, twenty-five cents, and to this must be added 
the interest on what he might have got in the fall, 
making together no less than nineteen dollars, 
twelve cents, on one hundred bushels of wheat. 
If we have erred in this calculation, or if there is 
proof that the shrinkage and loss be less than we 
have stated, we shall be happy to be set right, as 
this is a matter of no trifling importance to our 
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farmers, involving as it does nearly twenty per 
cent. of their sales, and in some cases perhaps all 
their profits. 


APPLE MOLASSES. 


THERE is many a good housewife, who has more 
faith in her own experience, than in the science 
of chymistry, that knows not the value of Apple 
Molasses ; but still believes it to be the same kind 
of tart, smoky, worthless stuff, that has from time 
immemorial, been made by boiling down cider. 
It is not within my province, at this time, to at- 
tempt to convince such that there is a chymical 
difference, though it might easily be shown, that 
they are almost as different as sugar and vinegar. 
I would, however, invite them to lay aside their 
cider this year, and try the plan of boiling down 
the juice of the apple that has not been exposed 
to the air by grinding and pressing. 

Last autumn I placed a number of bushels of 
Wetherill’s sweeting apples in two large brass 
kettles, with water just sufficient to steam them; 
when they boiled soft, 1 turned them into a new 
splinter basket, containing some straw, and placed 
on them a barrel head,anda heavy weight. The 
juice was caught ina tub. This was repeated 
until I had juice enough to fill the kettles, when 
1 commenced boiling it down, and attended to it 
strictly, frequently skimming it, till it became of 
the consistence of cane molasses. The native 
acids of the fruit imparted a peculiar flavor, other- 
wise it could hardly be distinguished from the 
sirup of the cane. It was used in my family for 
making sweetmeats, for sweetening pies, for dress- 
ing on puddings and griddle cakes, and a variety 
of vther purposes. ‘The cost of making it is very 
trifling, and the means are within the reach of every 
farmer. Ohio Farmer. 


RHUBARB. 


Tus excellent plant which should have a place 
in every garden, is very easily raised, requiring 
nothing more than a rich loamy situation. It is 
an orchard in miniature, the stems of its leaves 
affording a substance which is an excellent sub- 
stitute for apples, to make sauce or pies. The 
sauce made from it, is very wholesome and pala- 
table, and will be a good preventive of bowel 
complaints. It is said that by stewing it with 
sugar and preparing it in the same manner as for 
the table, it may be bottled and corked up tight 
and preserved till winter. Indeed, we cannot see 
why it may not be kept as long as apple sauce, 
or any of the berries that are preserved in this 
way, without being bottled up. Some of our 


good housewives, had better try the experiment 
Maine Farmer. 





Tue following extracts are from the “ Travels in 
America,” &c. by Cuartes Aveustus Murray, and 
noticed in our last number :— 


A PAWNEE DANDY. 


I have seen some dandies in my life—Engiish, 
Scotch, French, German, ay, and American dan- 
dies too ; but none of them can compare with the 
vanity or coxcombry of the Pawnee dandy. Lest 
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any of the gentry claiming this distinction, and 
belonging to the abovementioned nations should 
doubt or feel aggrieved at this assertion, I will 
faithfully narrate what passed constantly before 
my eyes in our own tent, namely, the manner in 
which Sa-ni-tsi-rish’s son passed the days on 
which there was no buffalo hunt. He began his 
toilet, about eight in the morning, by greasing 
and smoothing his whole person with fat, which 
he rubbed afterward perfectly dry, only leaving 
the shin sleek and glossy ; he then painted his 
face vermillion, with a stripe of red also along the 
centre of the crown of the head; he then pro- 
ceeded to hiscoiffure, which received great atten- 
tion, although the quantum of hair demanding such 
care was limited, inasmuch as the head was shaven 
close, except one tuft at the top, from which hung 
two plaited “tresses.” (Why must I[ call them 
“»igtails?”) He then filled his ears, which were 
bored in two or three places, with rings and wam- 
pum, and hung several strings of beads round his 
neck ; then, sometimes painting stripes of vermil- 
lion and yellow upon his breast and shoulders, 
and placing armlets above his elbows and rings 
upon his fingers, he proceeded to adorn the neth- 
er man with a pair of mocassins, some scarlet 
cloth leggins fastened to his waist belt, and bound 
round below the knee with garters of beads four 
inches broad. Being so far prepared, he drew 
out his mirror, fitted in a small wooden frame 
(which he always, whether hunting or at home, 
carried about his person) and commenced a course 
of self-examination, such as the severest disciple 
of Watts, Mason, or any other religious moralist, 
never equalled. Nay more, if I were not afraid 
of offending the softer sex by venturing to bring 
man in comparison with them in an occupation 
which is considered so peculiarly their own, I 
would assert that no female creation of the poets, 
from the time that Eve first saw “that smooth 
watery image,” till the polished toilet of the love- 
ly Belinda, ever studied her own reflected self 
with more perseverance or satisfaction than this 
Pawnee youth. Ihave repeatedly seen him sit, 
for above an hour at a time, examining his face 
in every possible position and expression ; now 
frowning like Homer’s Jove before a thunder- 
storm, now like the same god described by Milton, 
‘smiling with superior love;” now slightly vary- 
ing the streaks of paint upon his cheeks and fore- 
head, and then pushing or pulling “each particu- 
lar hair” of his eyebrows into its most becoming 
place! 

Could the youth have seen anything in the mirror 
half so dangerous asthe features which the glassy 
wave gave back to the gaze of the fond Narcissus, 
I might have feared for his life or reason; but, 
fortunately for these, they had only to contend 
with a low receding forehead, a nose somewhat 
simous, a pair of small sharp eyes, with high 
cheek bones, and a broad mouth well furnished 
with a set of teeth, which had at least the merit 
of demolishing speedily everything, animal or 
vegetable that came within their range.—His toil- 
et thus arranged to his satisfaction, one of the 
women or children led his buffalo horse before 
the tent; and he proceeded to deck his steed by 
painting his forehead, neck, and shoulders, with 
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stripes of vermillion, and sometimes twisted a few 
feathers into his tail. Hethen put into hismouth 
an oldfashioned bridle bought or stolen from the 
Spaniards, from the bit of which hung six or eight 
steel chains, about nine inches long ; while some 
small bells, attached to the reins contributed to 
render the movements of the steed as musical as 
those of the lovely ‘“ Sonnante,” in the incompar- 
able tales of Comte Hamilton. All things being 
now ready for the promenade, he threw a scarlet 
mantle over his shoulders ; thrust his mirror in 
below his belt ; took in one hand a large fan of 
wild goose feathers, to shield his fair and delicate 
complexion from the sun; while a whip hung 
from his wrist, having the handle studded with 
brass nails. Thus accoutred, he mounted his 
jingling palfrey, and rambled through the encamp- 
ment, envied by all the youths less gay in attire, 
attracting the gaze of the unfortunate drudges who 
represent the gentler sex, and admired supremely 
by himself. 


A BRILLIANT WOODLAND SCENE. 


On the second day of my arrival (on Grant 
River, near Dubuque) it rained without ceasing, 
and there was no wind; so that there was little 
chance of sport. At night the weather changed 
suddenly, and a severe frost ensued. On the fol- 
lowing morning I went out soon after dawn to 
enjoy the fresh air, and the bright beams of a 
young sun. I never shall forget the beauty of 
that woodland scene. Every “herb, tree, fruit, 
flower,” glistened with dew, and not only with 
dew, but with the rain of the previous day, frozen 
into the most bright and shining crystals, reflect- 
ing according to their forms, the various prismatic 
hues with which they were impregnated by the 
solar rays. Neither the pencil of the painter nor 
the pen of the poet could convey a representation 
of the resplendent brilliancy of Nature’s spangled 
mantle of ice on that lovely morning. The an- 
cient forest looked like one of those great 
crystalline palaces, created by the fertile imagina- 
tion of Ariosto; anda northern Armida might 
have made her bower among the fantastic yet 
graceful vines which hung from the spreading 
arms of the forest trees; every curl of their 
“leafy tresses” terminating in resplendent icicles. 
I have seen, in the court of the sovereign, and in 
some of the assemblies of British fashion, the 
brow, the neck and the waist of beauty, adorned 
with diamonds of inestimable value ; shining and 
brilliant they were, too—but oh! how far less 
bright and lustrous than those with which the 
humblest bush, or shrub, was decked on this love- 
ly morning by the icy breath of winter! I could 
not help calling to mind one of those passages, 
in which the Divine Moralist and Legislator re- 
proves the vanity of man: “Look at the lilies 
of the field; they toil not, neither do they spin ; 
yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these !” 





St. Paul exhorts to pray without ceasing— 
Habitual piety is ceaseless prayer. 

Ir is an error to condemm pleasures merely as 
such—they may be innocent as well as criminal. 
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RESIDENCES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


Tue frontispiece is the fifth of our series of 
views of the Residences of the Presidents of the 
United States, and represents that of the two 
Adamses. It is situated in Quincy, in the state of 
Massachusetts, and is now the residence of John 
Quincy Adams, who is a lineal descendant of a 
puritan patriarch of that name who fled from En- 
gland during the persecution under the infamous 
Bishop Laud, the Chaplain and adviser of Charles 
the First. The farm on which this patriarch set- 
tled in 1630, has been transmitted from father to 
son through successive generations till the pres- 
ent time. And it is a remarkable fact that the 
principles of civil and religious freedom which 
the original settler maintained, have been handed 
down in in all their purity, unscathed by colonial 
difficulties and the storm of the Revolution. No 
name has so long stood conspicuous in the annals 
of our Republic, as that of Adams, and we now 
view one who was the son of a President, and a 
President himself, actively engaged as a legisla- 
tor in the inferior branch of our country’s coun- 
cils. 

It was Samuel Adams who, in connexion with 
John Hancock and a few other choice spirits, 
first carried into execution the design of resisting 
British oppression and of lighting an altar-fire of 
civil and religious liberty in the western hemis- 
phere. And John Adams, the father of the pres- 
ent occupant of the mansion, was one of the most 
active and influential men during our revolutionary 
struggle. He took an active part in his native 
state, in the events which there transpired in 
first opposing the usurpations of Great Britain; 
and, when the Colonies united in a bond of holy 
union for the protection of their dearest interests, 
Joun Apams was foremost in the general Congress 
as a firm patriot and inflexible friend of republi- 
can principles. He was the man who nominated 
Washington to the post of Commander-in-chief of 
the American armies, and was one of the com- 
mittee chosen to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Next after Washington he was chosen 
President of the new Republic, and through a 
long life was honored and beloved by his country- 
men. Just fifty years to a day after the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence, he and his 
fellow committee-man, Thomas Jefferson, resign- 
ed up their spirits to the God who gave them, and 
the last words that fell from his dying lips were, 
INDEPENDENCE FOREVER ! 

Joun Q. Apams has also been actively engaged 
in public life from earliest manhood, and in the 
brilliant career he has run, has honorably sustain- 
ed the noble character of his lineage—noble not 
by ancestral heraldric bearings and titled names, 
but for public and private worth, and every virtue 
which constitutes the character of the patriot and 
christian. His life is nowin the “ sere and yellow 
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leaf” but his energies, both mental and physical 
are but little impaired by age. After holding 
several important offices of trust, he was chosen 
in 1824, President of the United States. He 
served but one term, and was succeeded by Gen. 
Jackson. Since then, he has almost constantly, 
from year to year, represented his district in the 
House of Representatives, which office he now 
holds. 

The following notice of an interesting celebra- 
tion which took place at Quincy in September 
last, we copy from one of our public journals. 


Tre otp Cuurcu at Quincy, Mass.—The two 
hundredth anniversary of the gathering of this 
Church was celebrated a few days since, and ap- 
pears to have been an occasion of great interest, 
though as it fell on the sabbath, few ceremonies 
were observed. A Discourse was delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. Lunt, junior pastor of the society, 
a hymn furnished by the Hon. J. Q. Adams, one 
of the members, &c. The exercises were in fact 
on the simple plan of those observed one century 
before, when the Rev. John Hancock, father of 
the illustrious patriot of the Revolution, was the 
sole pastor of this venerable church. This gen- 
tleman’s ministry lasted from 1726 to 1745. The 
present senior incumbent, Mr. Whitney, has oc- 
cupied his situation about forty years. 

Many circumstances correspond to give inter- 
est to this commemoration. Mount Wollaston, 
as Quincy was first called, was settled as early as 
1625, five years only after Plymouth, and five be- 
fore Boston ; and it is supposed to have been the 
first permanent settlement in the Massachusetts 
Colony. Great names too are connected with 
this humble institution. We are told by the Bos- 
ton Register that among the early baptismal rec- 
ords of the century now closed, is written the 
name of 

‘ John, son of John Adams,’ 

a name which has been since deeper written in the 
history of our nation and in the hearts of men. 
The church counts him among her sons—his fa- 
ther waited at her table; and he was at his death 
her oldest member. Rarely was he absent from 
the services of the Sabbath, and he now lies be- 
neath the stone Temple which his munificence 
endowed, and which but lately has risen, a con- 
necting link between the centuries which have 
gone and the future. Inscribed on the same rec- 
ords, and from the pen of the same pastor, is the 
name of “‘ John Hancock my son.” 

Again, it appears that from this ancient church 
in July, 1767, John Quincy Adams received the 
sign of baptism, and on the list of her communi- 
cants his name is enrolled. Thus has this little 
Society, founded in feebleness, nurtured in its 
bosom two of the Presidents of the Union, and 
the President of that glorious body which issued 
the Declaration of American Independence. To 
these names may be added that of Quincy also, 
hardly less distinguished. Edmund, the progen- 
itor of all that race, was one of the earliest mem- 
bers and founders of this Church. 

Those of our readers familiar with the’ accus- 
tomed observances of our New England brethren 
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on these occasions, will be prepared to hear that | 
the psalms were sung from the collection publish- | 
ed at Cambridge in 1640, by Messrs. Weld and | 
Eliot, ministers of Roxbury, and Mather of Dor- | 
chester,—the first book printed in America, and | 
used by the early church. The Psalm at the 
close of the afternoon service, was, after the an- 
cient manner, line by line, alternately read and | 
sung by the minister and choir. 

The following is the hymn written for the oc- 
casion by Hon. John Q. Adams. 


THE HOUR-GLASS. 


Alas! how swift the moments fly ! 
How flash the years along! 

Scarce here, yet gone already by ; 
The burden of a song. 

See childhood, youth, and manhood pass, 
And age with furrowed brow ; 

Time was—Time shall be, drain the glass— 
But where in time is now ? 


Time is the measure but of change: 
No present hour is found, 
The past, the future fill the range 
Of Time’s unceasing round. 
Where then is now? In realms above, 
With God’s atoning Lamb, 
In regions of eternal love, 
Where sits enthroned I AM. 


Then, Pilgrim, let thy joys and tears 
On Time no longer lean ; 

But henceforth all thy hopes and fears, 
From earth’s affections wean. 

To God let votive accents rise ; 
With truth, with virtue live ; 

So all the bliss that Time denies, 
Eternity shall give. 


We observe that the second centennial celebra- 
tion of the own of Quincy, occurs in May next. 
It was common in the first settlements for the 
Church to be gathered before the civil system 
was matured. 





In the following effusion, the reader will recognize that 
peautiful simplicity of thought and tender sentiment, which 
constitute the true pathos of elegiac verse. This is the first 
of a series of similar poems which the author has kindly con- 
tributed to the pages of our periodical, and which will appear 
in consecutive order, under the title of “Songs of Death.”— 

[Ep. Fam. Mae. 


{For the Family Magazine.] 


SONGS OF DEATH—NO. I. 


THE SISTERLESS. 
BY JOSEPH L. CHESTER. 


{Written in the Album of a dead sister, immediately after the decease 
of another.] 


I. 


Sweet sister! art thou dead? I seem to feel 
Thy gentle presence near me, as I sit 
Within the room where I was wont to steal 


wv 
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Blest visions flit 
Before me, as the sorrowing tear I shed ;— 
Surely, sweet sister! thou can’st not be dead! 


Beside thy dying couch. 


Il. 


Thy form is absent—I no longer see 
Thy gentle face, and love-expressing eye, 
Whose fondest glance was often turned on me, 
E’en in thy hours of deepest agony :— 
And yet, canst thou be dead, when day and night 
I sce that eye in all its meteor light ? 


III. 


I know thy lip no longer meeteth mine, 

In those long kisses of ecstatic love ; 
Those lips, more rosy than the richest wine, 
Have found another object far above :— 
And yet, I fancy oft at eve’s still hour, 
I feel thy kiss in all its burning power. 


IV. 


I see thee in the slumb’rous hour of night, 

When sleep hath wrapped me in her dreamy wing ; 
I see thee in a vision blest and bright, 

And press thy hand, and hear thee sweetly sing :— 
Surely, sweet sister! thou canst not be dead, 
When such blest visions on my sleep are shed. 


Vv. 


Alas! alas! I have no sister now ! 

For she, on whom I placed my every trust, 
When first thou left me here, hath died as thou, 
And yielded up, like thou, her form to dust, 
Her soul to God who gave it. All alone, 
I breathe upon the air my sorrowing moan. 


VI. 


[ have no sister now! Oh! blame me not, 

If from mine eye I cannot keep the tear :— 
A sister’s love can never be forgot, 

And she to my lone heart was doubly dear. 
I have no sister now! Oh! let me weep, 
And o’er her grave my lonely vigils keep. 


Vil. 


Oh! blame me not, if my o’erburdened heart, 
Be almost bursting in its wild excess. 

Alas! it is a dreadful lot to part 
For ever with a sister’s fond caress— 

To feel no more her kiss upon my cheek— 

Nor meet her glancing eye—nor hear her speak. 


Vill. 


Alas! Iam a lonely being now— 
Shut out for ever from a sister’s love. 
My young heart hath been early taught to bow, 
‘And mourn its loss as doth the widowed dove. 
Forgive me, then, if on my youthful face, 
The hand of sorrow leaveth many a trace. 


IX. 


Forgive me, if my voice no more is heard 
To breathe the merry tones of former days-—- 
And blame me not, if grief should tinge each word ; 
And oh! forbear within my heart to gaze :— 
For lowly I have been constrained to bow— 
Alas! alas! I have no sister now ! 


New York, September 20, 1839. 
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THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 





HORNBLENDE. 


Txis mineral forms a very important constitu- 
ent in the granitic masses which appear to form 


the giant ribs of our globe. It is of a greenish 


black colour, and consists of silica and alumina 


with magnesia. Its peculiar teint is principally 
derived from oxide of iron, of which it contains 
from twenty to thirty per cent. Hornblende 
sometimes passes into mica; and if the component 
parts of the two bodies be compared by chymical 
analysis, the principal difference will generally be 
found to consist in the hornblende containing the 
largest proportion of iron. Those granitic chains 
which contain the largest quantities of hornblende, 
usually split into immense blocks, separated from 
each other by natural seams, and appearing like 





Hornblende. 


the ruins of edifices constructed by a race of 


Titans. The crystalline character of this mineral 
is delineated in the above diagrams. 





ZEOLITE. 





Zeolite. 


Zeolite or Mesotype as it is sometimes called, 
is a mineral, of which there are several varieties ; 
the acicular zeolite is of a gray or reddish-white 
colour. It occurs in massive, and in distinct con- 
cretions, which are both massive and granular. 
Its two ordinary forms are exhibited in the annex- 
ed cuts. 

There is a very curious peculiarity in this min- 
eral, which it shares with some others, but which 
phenomenon it is singularly well fitted to exhibit. 
If the zeolite be heated it shows very distinct 
electrical symptoms, and retains this property for 
some time after it has cooled; thus one extrem- 
ity of the crystal exhibits an excess of electricity, 
while the opposite end is in a negative state. 
Fine specimens are found in Dunbartonshire, and 
some other parts of Scotland ; it is also found in 
this country. The other forms of zeolite are more 
rare, and excite but little interest. 


ZIRCON. 

















This rare and beautiful mineral derives its 
name fromthe French word jargon, which was 
originally applied to all those gems, which, on 
being cut and polished, had somewhat the appear- 
ance of the diamond. The common Zircon ap- 
proaches to a gray colour, and is mostly procured 
from the island of Ceylon. The primitive form 
of Zircon, according to Hayuy, is composed of 
two four-sided pyramids, applied base to base. 
The accompanying figures furnish good views of 
its ordinary crystallized forms. 


p; OS 
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Zircon. 


Zircon is found in company with the hyacinth, 
with which it is frequently confounded, but from 
which it materially differs in its colour and crys- 
tallizedform. From the diamond it is distinguish- 
ed by its crystallization, greater weight, and con- 
choidal fracture; and from most other gems by 
its peculiar power of refraction. These charac- 
teristics can only be easily indicated by absolute 
comparison ; and this points out the great advan- 
tage of cabinet collections of specimens in min- 
eralogical pursuits. Indeed, the great increase 
of knowledge in this branch of science, may be 
mainly traced to the increase of “ natural history 
collectors,” as the practical students in the great 
Book of Nature are usually called. 





ONYX. 

This is one of the forms of the common calce- 
dony, and it is usually marked by an alternation of 
white, black, and dark brown layers. The an- 
cients attributed wonderful properties to the onyx 
stone, and imagined that it would cure many dis- 
eases if worn on the finger, and on this account 
it sometimes fetched enormous sums. 


OPAL. 


There are few minerals that have been more 
highly valued than this gem. The principal col- 
our of the common opal is white and semi-trans- 
parent, with a brilliant lustre. The fire opal on 
the contrary is of a hyacinth-red colour, and both 
kinds are found in every part of the world. Wood 
opal is the orly other species of this mineral that 
is usefully employed. It varies considerably in 
its color, and, as its name implies, much resem- 
bles the branches of trees. It is principally found 
in Hungary, and when cut into plates, is employ- 
ed by the jeweller and lapidary. 





Suprises are like misfortunes or herrings—they 
rarely come single. 
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DR. BEAUMONT’S DIETETIC TABLE. 


On the sixth of June, 1822, Alexis St. Martin, 
a young Canadian, eighteen years of age, of good 
health and robust. constitution, was accidentally 
wounded by the discharge of a musket. The 
charge consisting of pow der and duck-shot was 
received i in the left side, at the distance of one 
yard from the muzzle of the gun. 
off integuments and museles to the size of a man’s 
hand, fracturing and carrying away the anterior 
half of the sixth rib, fracturing the fifth, lacerating 
the lower portion of the left lobe of the lungs, 
the diaphragm, and perforating the stomach. Dr. 


Beaumont, of the American army, then stationed | 


at Michilimackinac, in Michigan, was called to 
attend him, and by his skill and perseverance the 
wound was healed and the man restored to health, 
although the aperture or orifice into the stomach 
was never closed up, but remained open about one 
inch in diameter. This afforded Dr. Beaumont 
an excellent opportunity for experimenting upon 
the digestive process of the human stomach, 
which he did not fail to improve, during a number 
of years, by an immense variety of very curious 
and interesting experiments, and the ‘following 
table is the result of his experiments; and is doubt- 
less the best standard of the comparative or mean 
time occupied in the digestion of different articles 
of food, ever yet presented to the public, as the 
whole is founded upon actual observation and not 
hypothesis. 


TABLE 


Showing the Mean Time of Digestion of the Different 
Articles of Diet. 


Mode of 


Time required 
preparation. 


Articles of diet. for Giaeation. 





H. M. 
Rice Boiled 1 
Sago Do. 1 45 
Tapioco Do. : 
Barley Do. . 
Milk Do. 2 
Do. ; Raw 215 
Gelatine . Boiled 2 30 
Pig’s feet, soused Do. l 
Tripe, soused Do. 1 
Brains Do. 1 45 
Venison steak Broiled 1 35 
Spinal marrow ; Boiled 2 40 
Turkey, domestic @. Roasted 2 30 
Do. do. ; Boiled 2 25 
Do. wild Roasted 218 
Goose Do. 2 30 
Pig, sucking Do. 2 30 
Liver, beef’s fresh Broiled 2 
Lamb, fresh Do. 2 30 
Chicken, full grown Fricasse 2 45 
Eggs, fresh Hard boiled 3 30 
Do. do. Soft do. 3 
Do. do. Fried 3 30 
Do. do. Roasted 215 
Do. do. Raw 2 
Do. whipped Do. 1 30 
Custard Baked 2 45 
Codfish cured, dry Boiled 2 
Trout, salmon, fresh Do. 1 30 
Do. do. do. . Fried 1 30 
Bass, striped, fresh Broiled 3 
Flounder do. Fried 3 30 
Catfish do. Do. 3 30 
Salmon, salted Boiled 4 
Oysters, fresh Raw 2 55 
Do. do. Roasted 3 15 
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Do. do. ; Stewed 3 30 
Beef, fresh, lean, rare Roasted 3 
Do. do. dry Do. 3 30 
Do. steak . Broiled 3 
Do. with salt only, Boiled 2 45 
Do. with mustard Do. 3 30 
Do. fresh, lean ‘ Fried 4 
Do. old, hard, salted Boiled 4 15 
Pork steak Broiled 3 15 
Pork fat and lean Roasted 5 15 
Do. recently salted - Boiled 4 30 
Do. do. Fried 4 15 
Do. do. Broiled 3 15 
| Do. do. Raw 3 
| Do. do. Stewed 3 
| Mutton, fresh Roasted 3 15 
| Do. do. Broiled 3 
Do. do. Boiled 3 
Veal fresh Broiled 4 
Do. do. ‘ Fried 4 30 
Fowls, domestic Boiled 4 
Do. do. Roasted 4 
Ducks, do. Do. 4 
Do. wild Do. 4 30 
Suet, beef fresh Boiled 5 3 
Suet, mutton Do. 4 30 
Butter Melted 3 30 
Cheese, old, strong Raw 3 30 
Soup, beef, vegetables, and bread Boiled 4 
Do. marrow bones Do. 415 
Do. beans Do. 3 
Do. barley Do. 1 30 
Soup, mutton . Do. 3 30 
Green corn and beans Do. 3 45 
Chicken soup Do. 3 
Oyster soup Do. 3 30 
Hash, meat and vegetables Warmed 2 30 
Sausage, fresh Broiled 3 20 
Heart, animal Fried + 
Tendon ‘. . Boiled 5 30 
Cartilage Do. 4 15 
Aponeurosis Do. 3 
Beans, pod Do. 2 30 
Bread, wheaten, fresh . Baked 3 30 
Do. corn Do. 3 15 
Cake do. Do. 3 
Do. sponge Do. 2 30 
Dumpling, apple Boiled 3 
Apples, sour and hard Raw 2 50 
Do. do. mellow Do. 2 
Do. sweet do. Do. 1 30 
Parsnips Boiled 2 30 
Carrot, orange Do. 3.15 
Beet Do. 3 45 
Turnips, flat Do 3 30 
Potatoes, Irish Do. 3 30 
Do. do. Roasted 2 30 
ee do. Baked 2 30 
Cabbage, head Raw 2 30 
Do. with vinegar Do. 2 
Do. do. Boiled 4 30 





SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 


InTENDING to collect, in brief and simple notices, 
the principal discoveries in science and improve- 
ments in art that have been made, during this 


and the preceding year, we commence with the 
following :— [New Era. 


MICROSCOPIC ANIMALCULZ THE CAUSE OF PUTREFAC- 
TION. 


A memoir upon this subject has lately been pre- 
sented to the French Academy of Science, by M. 
M. Beauperthuy and Adet de Roseville, the results 
of whose observations are as follows :— 











ist. When any animal substance is put into 
circumstances which favor putrescence, there is 
observed, after a certain time, varying according 
to temperature and moisture of the atmosphere, 
the formation therein of anumber of animalcules ; 
and that before any insipid or musty smell, (mark- 
ing the first period of the putrid fermentation) is 
perceptible ; and even before the liquid presents 
any sign of an acid or alkaline state. These an- 
imalcules, which at first have the shape of mona- 
des, and then assume that of vibrios, derive their 
nourishment from the substance in which they 
are developed, and multiply it with the greatest 
rapidity. 

2d. At amore advanced period, when the liquid 
reddens litmas paper, the microscope shews us 
animalcules in immense number, and especially 
upon the brownish pellicle with which the surface 
of the liquid is covered. A considerable number 
of crystals are also to be seen mixed with the an- 
imalcules; and still there is no kind of unpleasant 
odour. 

3d. Somewhat later the fluid is observed to be 
more and more charged with detached particles 
of the animal substances which had been plunged 
into it; all these particles are formed of agglome- 
rated animalcules attached to some fragments of 
the decomposing tissue, and this is the first epoch 
at which an odour begins to exist, faint at first, 
but speedily putrid. 

4th. In the fourth and last period the animaleules 
shew themselves in tens of thousands, and the time 
arrives in which the whole mass becomes com- 
pletely organized, and consists of nothing else 
than these elementary beings. By this time the 
liquor has become alkaline, and is extremely fetid. 


THE SALAMANDER. 


M. Paravey has communicated to the French | 
Academy of Sciences, that a fossil salamander, 
in the collection of Professor Van Breda, at Ley- 
den, about three feet long, contains in the part 
corresponding with the abdomen, the fragments of 
frogs, eels, &c. thereby affording a proof that an- 
tediluvian species fedupon the same substance as 
the salamanders of our times. A large salaman- 
der brought by M. Siebold, from Japan, still 
lives in the museum, and is principally fed on 
frogs. The abovementioned traveller brought 
the male and female into Europe, but the latter 
was devoured by the former, after he had been 
for some time without food. This salamander is 
described in the Japanese Encyclopedia, in which 
M. Paravey finds the same fables which exist in 
Europe concerning the insensibility of the an- 
imal to fire. The same stories concerning the 
chameleon are also found in this Encyclopedia, 
and bring further conviction to M. Paravey, that 
a very ancient centre of civilization has existed, 
whence come the ideas concerning art and science, 
which have been transmitted to us by the Greeks 


and Romans, and are also to be found in Chinese 
books. 


NERVOUS CURRENTS IN THE CHAMELEON. 


Dr. Weissenborn, in an interesting inquiry in- 
to the phenomena of the chameleon, states that 
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he has several times felt what he thinks was a 
slight electrical shock, when touching a chameleon 
in his possession with the forefinger and thumb 
applied to the opposite halves of the animal. The 
doctor adds: “I think it not unlikely that the 
nervous currents may directly cooperate in af- 
fecting the changes of color in the chameleon, or 
such tissues of other animals as are subject to 
discoloration from various affections. The ex- 
periments of Mr. Matteucci shew that such chan- 
ges may be effected by the animal electricity, on 
the accession of certain chymical substances ; 
and we need only suppose that such substances 
are mixed with the juices of the chameleon, (one 
of them oxygen certainly so,) and that these 
juices are instrumental in completing the elec- 
trical circle, in order to account more fully for 
the phenomenon in question. 

‘“‘ My own observations on these changes all 
tend to prove that they depend altogether on the 
degree in which the nervous system is stimulated 
or inactive. The principle is called into opera- 
tion by more remote causes, as heat, light, and 
mental affections ; and is instrumental in creating 
other and more immediate causes, as by causing 
the cutaneous tissues to become filled with gase- 
ous fluids and liquids, or by affecting the possible 
chymical actions and reactions which may take 
place in various ways, under the influence of the 
nervous currents, according to their intensity or 
quantity.” 


NEW ANOMALOUS REPTILE. 


Mr. John Natterer, the industrious collector, 
who has lately returned to Vienna, from South 
America, has described in the 4nnals of the Vien- 
na Museum, (ii. p. 167,) under the head of Lep7- 
dosiren paradoxa, a new anomalous reptile, which 
has much the appearance of an eel, but is cover- 
ed with large netted scales, and the body is fur- 
nished with four simple elongated tapering legs ; 
the front pair being placed on the back edge of 
the upper part of the spiracles, and the hinder 
pair on the under side of the hinder part of the 
body. The jaws are furnished with strong trun- 
cated teeth, and the vent, which is circular and 
plaited, is placed on the left of the centre of the 
under side of the body, just behind the base of the 
left hind leg. It was discovered in the Brazils, 
near the river Amazon, and grows to three feet 
in length. They had two specimens in the Vi- 
enna Museum; one of which has been submitted 
to Professor Thomas Bischoff for dissection. 


HABITS OF THE TRITONIA. 


Dr. Grant has noticed this interesting Scottish 
mollusc to emit, at intervals, a very peculiar and 
audible sound which proceeds from the mouth of 
the animal; “ and, at the instant of the stroke we 
observe the lips suddenly separate, as if to allow 
the water to rush into asmall vacuum formed with- 
in. The sounds may possibly be a means of com- 
munication between these animals; or, if they be 
of an electric nature, they may be a means of de- 
fending from foreign enemies, one of the most 
delicate, defenceless, and beautiful gasterpods 
that inhabit the deep.” 
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The Victoria Regina. 


VICTORIA REGINA. 


Ture forests and rivers of Guiana present an al- 
most unexplored field for scientific research. Mr. 
Waterton, in his amusing ‘ Wanderings,’ has done 


something to render their varied treasures famil- | 


lar to the public; and one might have thought 
that his book of itself was sufficient to tempt hun- 
dreds to tread in his footsteps. But it is not ev- 
ery naturalist or botanist who ean kill a “modern 
Python,” or ride “on the back of a cayman close 
to the water’s edge.” Although some persons 
may think that a few of this traveller’s lively de- 
scriptions have a tinge of the marvellous, one can- 
not but sympathise with that genuine adventurous 
spirit in which he travelled the magnificent forest 
of Demerara and Essequibo. 
footed,” he tells us, “I have pulled poisonous 
snakes out of their lurking-places ; climbed up 
trees to peep into holes for bats and vampires, 
and for days together hastened through sun and 
rain to the thickest parts of the forest to procure 
specimens I had never got before. In fine, I have 
pursued the wild beasts over hill and dale, through 
swampsand quagmires, now scorched by the noon- 
day sun, now drenched by the pelting shower, 
and returned to the hammock to satisfy the cra- 


vings of hunger, often on a poor and scanty sup- 


er.” 


Dr. Hancock, in a little pamphlet on the ‘cli- 


*“ Alone and bare- | 


mate, soil, and productions of British Guiana,’ 
‘says, “ This new world of vegetables has never 
| been explored or investigated: many of the plants, 
| indeed, have been made known botanically, that is 
| to say, so far as mere descriptive botany goes, or 
the notation of external forms.” ‘ Not only,” he 
adds, in another place, “ in respect to numberless 
products useful in medicine and the arts, but like- 
wise numerous fruits and nutritive vegetables, 
Europe has yet to become acquainted with these 
fruitful regions of South America.” The engra- 
ving given above shows that there are also most 
extraordinary “ vegetable wonders” to be found 
'inGuiana. The two engravings have been copied 
from the original drawings by permission of the 
Botanical Society. ‘This new genus, which is al- 
lied to the water-lily, has been named “ Victoria 
Regina,” by permission of the Queen. Its discov- 
erer R. H. Schomburgk, Esq., transmitted the 
original drawings and a description to the London 
Botanical Society. His communication, which 
was read at a meeting of the society on the sev- 
enth of September, 1837, is dated “ New Amster- 
dam, Berbice, May eleventh 1837.” New Am- 
sterdam, the capital of an almost unknown British 
colony, stands on the east bank of the Berbice 
river. 

Mr. Schomburgk says, “It was on the first of 
January this year, while contending with the dif- 
ficulties nature opposed in different forms to our 
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Under side of the leaf. 


progress up the river Berbice (in British Guiana), 
that we arrived at a point where the river expand- 
ed and formed a currentless basin: some object 
on the southern extremity of this basin attracted 
my attention—it was impossible to form any idea 
what it could be, and animating the crew to in- 
crease the rate of paddling, shortly afterwards we 
were opposite the object which had raised my 
curiosity—a vegetable wonder! All calamities 
were forgotten: I felt as a botanist, and felt my- 
self rewarded. A gigantic leaf, from five to six 
feet in diameter, salver-shaped, with a broad rim 
of a light green above, and a vivid crimson below 
resting upon the water: quite in character with 
the wonderful leaf was the luxuriant flower, con- 
sisting of many hundred petals, passing in alter- 
nate teints from pure white to rose and pink. 
The smooth water was covered with them; I row- 
ed from one to another, and observed always 
something new to admire. The leaf on its sur- 
face is of a bright green, in form orbiculate, with 
this exception opposite its axis, where it is slightly 
bent in: its diameter measured from five to six 
feet: around the margin extended a rim, about 
three to five inches high, on the inside light green, | 


they became: we measured a leaf, which was 
six feet five inches in diameter, its rim five and a 
half inches high, and the flower across fifteen in- 
ches. The flower is much injured by a beetle 
(Thrincius species ?) which destroys completely 
the inner part ; we have counted from twenty to 
thirty in one flower.” 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
(From the National Gazette.] 


(Continued from page 215. 


MODERN TASTE FOR WILD BEASTS. 


The promenades of the fashionable world have 
taken altogether a new character. Science and 
art are essential to its commonest recreations. 
Gardens, to be attractive, must be filled with 


‘¢ Bears, Lions, and all that.” 
The characters and dispositions of otters and 


ostriches, the habits of the hippopotamus, the 
manners and customs of monkeys and baboons, 





like the surface of the leaf, on the outside like 

the leaf’s lower part, of a bright crimson. The | and the domestic history of the giraffe, the family 
stem of the flower is aninch thick near the calyx, | of which has been recently so fortunately favored 
and is studded with sharp elastic prickles about | with an addition, form the subject of conversation 
three-quarters of an inch in length. The calyx is| for our young ladies, as a refined medium through 
four-leaved, each upward of seven inches in length, | which they may hear the soft nonsense of their 
and three in breadth at the base; they are thick, | attendant swains; and, in order to give the whole 
white inside, reddish-brown and prickly outside. | affair a more striking effect with the altitude, 
The diameter of the calyx is twelve to thirteen | they select the Sabbath for the day of exhibition, 
inches: on it rests the magnificent flower, which, | at the same time excluding the “people” from a 
When fully developed, covers completely the | participation in their amvsements—all days in the 
calyx with its hundred petals. When it first Leracs being alike to the rich and great, and Sunday 
Opens, it is white with pink in the middle, which | being the only day"!n which the mechanic and ar- 


spreads over the whole flower the more it advan- 
ces in age, and it is generally found the next day 
of a pink colour; as if to enhance its beauty, it 


tisan has leisure to see any thing beyond the ken 
of his workshop, or breathe a purer air than its 
heated «mosphere. 





is sweet-scented: like others of its tribe, it pos- 
sesses a fleshy disk, and petals and stamens pass 
gradually into each other, and many petaloid 
leaves may be observed, which have vestiges of 
oe We met them afterward frequently, 
and the higher we advanced the more gigantic 
Vou. VIL—32 <i 


TEA AND MUSIC IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


Ranelagh, sixty years since, was the very acme 
of fashion—it was the indispensable comfort and 
support of society—its amusements consisted ot 
walking round the rotunda, like a horse in a mill, 
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amidst the fumes of tea and coffee, which were 
made from kettles of water, boiling on fires in the 
centre of the room, and drank by the gallon, in 
little pigeon-hole boxes, by the most exalted and 
distinguished persons in the realm, whose conver- 
sation was just sufficiently mystified by the music 
of a particularly bad orchestra to make it safe. 















































DECADENCE OF VAUXHALL, 


To Ranelagh succeeded Vauxhall; and, odd 
enough to say, the report which was recently cir- 
culated, that Vauxhall was also gone the way of 
all “ public amusements,” induced the writing of 
this paper. The report, the newspapers tell us, 
is not true; but whether it be or not, Vauxhall 
has ceased to be what it was; itsamusements and 
the hours at which they are given are varied. 
The custom of supping at Vauxhall is abandon- 
ed, and the class of its visiters altered. Thirty 
years since it was the resort of the greatest and 
gayest. All the leaders of fashion collected 
around them within its glittering ring crowds, not 
only of those who belonged to their own immedi- 
ate set, but of those who, emulating the gayety 
of their dresses, and their grace of manner, throng- 
ed the garden to excess. 


FETES OF THE NOBILITY. 


For this change of things the reason seems to 
be the system of producing, even upon a better 
and more costly scale, entertainments of a some- 
what similar nature in private houses. The fetes 
which are given now by the nobility “at home,” 
eclipse and supersede altogether the attempts at 
gayety and splendors made in public places, which 
are regulated by an expectation of profit. The 
private fete is an affair of one night—the public 
garden the continuous business of aseason. The 
moment, therefore, that it becomes the fashion 
for the aristocracy by turns to give fetes, their 
meeting at any common place of assembly is ren- 
dered needless. The people of fashion, therefore, 
do not go to Vauxhall. With all the vaunted in- 
dependence of our countrymen and countrywo- 
men, the love of rank, and the desire to be in any 
way associated with it, is a universal passion. If 
the people of fashion choose to stay away, so will 
the people of no fashiun; and down goes the 
whole affair. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Another change has occured in “ public amuse- 
ments” within a much shorter period. The re- 
finement of the pleasures of the lower orders, and 
an exaltetion of taste which is very remarkable, is 
rendered perticularly striking the sudden popular- 
ity of concerts, and the sudden springing up as 
adjuncts of what a fever years since were very sec- 
ondary public-houses andQ+eg-cardens most splen- 
did rooms for their performa:ece—rooms that may 
vie, from all I hear, with those of Almacks or Han- 
over Square; while the theatres were deserted 
when giving dramatic entertainments tnis season 
they were thronged to excess when concert« ene 
performed ; and, although the price of admission 
was but one shilling, fewer disturbances arose 
than might have been anticipated from such a 
multitudinous mixture. 


Sllice, 
seasons of which were limited from the fifteenth 
of September to the fifteenth of May. Then each 
theatre had its destined company of actors, a 
change in which, even in an individual instance, 
created a sensation in society. Theatrical repre- 
sentations had a strong hold upon the public up 
to a much later period ; in fact, until that which 
modern liberality denounced as a gross monopoly 
was abolished, and playhouses sprung up in al- 
most every street in the metropolis. * * * 
We have the theatres, but where are the authors 
and the actors to make them attractive % 
keys, dogs, goats, horses, giants, lions, tigers, 
and gentlemen who walk upon the ceiling with 
their heads downward, are all very attractive in 
their way, and they will sometimes not always 
fill the playhouses. 
the public taste has been weaned from it, first by 
the multitude of trashy diversions scattered all 
over the town; and secondly by the consequent 
scattering of the theatrical talent which really 
does exist. 
find some three or four excellent actors worked 
off their legs night after night, who, if collected 
into two good companies, as of old, would give 
us the legitimate drama well and satisfactorily. 
The people would be glad to see their favorites 
thus concentrated, and dramatic authors, encoura- 
ged by the hope of seeing their plays properly 
performed, would spring up to furnish us with 
new food for entertainment. 
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Another class of diversion seems to be abandon- 


ed, and one which, if Swift’s judgement is to be 
trusted, was at least in his day a very important 
one as to its popular influence—Street Ballad sing- 
ing. 
ly heard, but they are attended to by none, and 
the ballads now sold in the streets are chiefly, if 
not entirely, of the serious, sentimental, or deli- 
cately mirthful character, which have already 
become popular at the “ concerts,” or in such dra- 
matic entertainments as have met with the pat- 
ronage of a judicious public. 


A few bawlers and brawlers are occasional- 


CONDITION OF THE STAGE. 


But, perhaps as great an alteration as any which 


has occurred during the last thirty or forty years 
is to be found in the theatrical taste of the peo- 
ple—not to go back to the theatrical reign of 
Garrick, which terminated now sixty-three years 


Then there were but two theatres, the 


Mon- 


But as to the genuine drama, 


At each of these minor theatres you 


CAUSES OF DRAMATIC DETERIORATION. 


That tragedy—except ranting tragedy, attrac- 


tive still to private schoolboys and apprentices— 


is out of fashion, may be attributable to the 
change of popular tehieg as to sentimentality. 
There is now no such thing to be found as senti- 
ment. Enlightenment and education have driven 
it out of society. The griefs of lovers, and the 
sorrows of their mistresses, have now become 
matters of jest. The love which in other days 
made youth sentimental has become a matter 
either of mere passion or sheer profit. Folks 
marry, either because they think it will be snug 
and comfortable, or serviceable and convenient ; 
the whine of a stage heroine, or the sobbings of 
a half-crazed hero, have no more effect, except to 
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produce laughter, than the “ delicate distresses” 
of the interesting Delias, and Celias, and Julias, 
and Amelias, of the respectable and venerated 
firm of Messrs. Lane & Newman of other days. 

Another cause for this defection will be found 
in the vast increase of social and domestic accom- 
plishments in this country. There is scarcely a 
girl in ordinarily good society who does not play 
and sing better than the professors of either art 
did half a century since. In these combinations 
they are assisted by the young men of the day, 
and, together, make to themselves, in their own 
houses, amusements, not the less agreeable for 
being of their own formation. And ¢hat, too, is 
another very striking change which has been 
worked in higher society in a very short period— 
I mean the almost universal adoption of the stud 
of music, vocal and instrumental, by the first peal 
in the country. The thyrsis of Bacchus has yield- 
ed to the lyre of Apollo; and the fashionable ab- 
stemiousness from wine after dinner, amounting 
almost to a system of rigid teetotalism, affords to 
the fair amateurs of the evening ample opportuni- 
ties of availing themselves of the talents of their 
“brethren” in accomplishments which, forty or 
fifty years ago, would have been held unworthy 
of their rank and station. 


EATING AND DRINKING. 


Another remarkable alteration in the “ amuse- 
ments” of the metropolis is, almost entire annihi- 
lation of taverns and coffee houses. As an adjunct 
to a hotel, a coffee room for the accommodation 
of its inmates may yet be generally found; but a 
tavern coffee room, for the reception of promiscu- 
ous “dinners,” is indeed a rarity, except in the 
city, where the appetites of men of business must 
be satisfied, and where the club system does not 
prevail to any great extent; but, even there, the 
refreshment taken is, in these refined times, ad- 
ministered in the way of luncheon, the recipients 
retiring to dinner at their “villas,” “lodges,” 
“cottages,” and “ pavilions” at Ilford, or Snares- 
brook, or Stratford-le-Bow, or some other of the 
romantic villages so popular with the mercantile 
orientals of the metropolis. 


CLUBS AND GAMING. 


The spread and increase of clubs are remarka- 
ble signs of the times; their uses and advantages 
are such as to make one wonder, not only why 
such things were not established years ago, but 
how men about town existed without them. 
White’s, Brookes’s and Boodle’s were the clubs 
of London for very many years. 

But these clubs were clubs of amusement, pol- 
itics, and play, not the matter-of-fact meeting 
places of general society, nor offering the exten- 
sive and economical advantages of breakfast, din- 
ner, and supper, now afforded by the present race 
of establishments. And, connected with this sub- 
ject in some degree, what a wonderful change 0 
the state of affairs has taken place since it Was 
the custom for the king to play hazard rablicly 
at St. James’s palace on Twelfth Night 

The custom of hazard playing was discontinu- 
ed after the accession of George J; but it is odd 
enough, upon looking back only eighty years, to 
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find the sovereign, after attending Divine service 
with the most solemn ceremony in the morning, 
doing that in the evening which, in these days, 
subjects men to all sorts of pains and penalties ; 
and for the prohibition and detection of which, a 
bill, now before Parliament, is, to arm the police 
with the power of breaking into the houses of her 
Majesty’s lieges at all hours of the day and night.* 


CARDS AND RACING. 


Another change of amusements is observable 
from the disappearance of cards in general socie- 
ty. Young people seldom or ever play cards; 
and as, in the present state of the world, old ones 
are rarely to be seen, the diversion has become 
searce. Cards are played, but then they are play- 
ed by particular persons for particular purposes ; 
but, taking the whole round of society, they cease 
to form, as they did when accomplishments were 
more rare, an essential portion of all evening en- 
tertainments. 

Racing seems to maintain its ground, and so it 
ought, as being essential to the preservation of 
our national breed of horses ; although, what with 
the increase of railroads, and the heavy purchases 
made by foreigners, the “stock” is likely to be 
diminished to a degree which cannot fail to alarm 
those who know how considerable were the ad- 
vantages derived by our cavalry during the last 
war from the superior manner in which they 
were mounted. 


PUGILISM AND COCK-FIGHTING. 


Prize-fighting, or pugilism, as it is “ genteely” 
called, has fallen into decay, owing, in a great 
degree, to the want of confidence in its patrons 
as regarded their profeges. Brutal as “ amuse- 
ments” seemed, it was always justified by its ad- 
vocates on the ground that it kept up the British 
spirit, which in case of quarrel, brought the con- 
tending parties to a manly conflict, in contradis- 
tinction to the insidious and assassin-like conduct 
of nations in which the “‘fistic art” was neither 
encouraged nor even known. How far those who 
maintained this doctrine were correct; in their 
support of it, it is impossible to says but certain 
it is, that, since the disappearances Of the “ring,” 
scarcely a week elapses which 40es not bring be- 
fore our magistrates one or +70 Cases of stabbing, 
a crime hitherto most ree in England. 

Cock-fighting, asso-“ated ever in the minds of 
the humane with te memory of the amiable Mr. 
Ardesoif, is punhable by law; and not only pun- 
ishable, but b«S recently been punished by the 
magistrates of our native country. Bull and bear 
baiting hpve also disappeared ; but archery and 
hawkin; have of late years shown themselves in 
a st~e Of revivification, equal in wisdom and 
utjity to the active endeavors in progress to re- 
«ore the ancient Welch language in the princi- 
pality. 

* The room in St. James’s appropriated to the play was re- 
markably dark, and conventionally called by the inmates of 
the palace, hell. Whence, and not, as generally supposed, 
from their own demerits, all the gaming-houses in London are 
designated by the same fearful name. Those who play or 
have played English hazard, will recollect that, for a similar 
inconsequent reason, the man who raked up the dice and eall- 
ed the odds was called “ the groom porter.” 
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AQUATIC EXERCISE, &c. 


Rowing, or, as it classically called, “ boating,” 
occupies a very distinguished position among the 
“amusements” of the day. At the beginning of 
the last century, and up to the middle of it, this 
“aquatic exercise” was by no means in repute. 
The stiff skirts and gold-laced waistcoats of the 
dandies of those days were as ill suited to its en- 
joyment as their manners and habits were to the 
associations which it naturally induces. It is one 
of those recreations, however, which, by uniting 
exercise with recreation, produces both health and 
pleasure, not, however, as we too frequently see, 
altogether unattended by danger. 

The tournament is in progress of revival, and 
the autumnal display at Lord Eglinton’s promises 
most striking results. It is to be hoped that real- 
ly serious casualties may not result from it, al- 
though the effects produced upon one or two of 
the knights in the rehearsal have not been alto- 
gether trivial. 


BELLES IN DIVING BELLS, AND THE FAIR AT THE Fairs. 


A very casual glance over the list of exhibitions, 
which are now thronged with visiters, will satisfy 
any one of the total change which the national 
genius and character have undergone during the 
period to which we are referring. 

In the place of trivial and useless shows with 
which the public mind was wont to be amused and 
satisfied, we now find those galleries thronged in 
which are displayed upon the most extensive scale 
the wonders of Nature, and the latest and most 
important discoveries in art and science, and be- 
hold ladies of the most timid nature plunging into 
the depths of an artificial sea, in all the equivocal 
security of a diving bell, without doubt or hesita- 
tion. 

One “ public amusement,” exceedingly popular 
in other days, has quite subsided—“ the fair.” A 
century back, Bartholomew fair, Southwark fair, 
and May fair—the site of the last, how changed ! 
——held a very distinguished place among popu- 
lar diveisjons. 

_ To these fairs, as fashionable, succeeded auc- 
tions, which cOstinued the “rage” for many years, 
to which, says a Weiter of the time, “ fine ladies go 
to get the better of sume idle hours, and gentlemen 
follow them; both are “Jiged in honor to bid for 
something, though ever so synecessary ; and when 
they are so happy as to meet with a delicious bar- 
gain, they do not know what to t with their pur- 
chase, and would give fifty per cem. to have this 
piece of good fortune taken off their ands.” 


AUTHORSHIP. 


All these frivolties have vanished; lads of 
the present day contrive to have few, if any, ‘dle 
hours. It appears to be the boast and pride uf 
the present race to be fully occupied. Thirty 
years ago, every lady was her own shoemaker, 
every boudoir was turned into a workshop, and 
the whole fashionable world converted into a race 
of clickers and closers. Now, every body writes 
books ; formerly, a man, and especially a woman, 
who had written a book, was a remarkable person ; 
now, in good society, the remarkable person is 
he or she who has not written a book. 





MAGAZINE. 


The fashion necessarily occupies a cetain por- 
tion of the time that in other days was devoted to 
matters of less importance ; and the whole pro- 
gressive race of Bandalores, Devils on Sticks, 
Fizgigs, and other inventions of harmless play- 
fulness, have given way to pen, ink, and paper, 
the increased consumption of which, in this way, 
is as advantageous to the morals and information 
of the reading world as it is advantageous to the 
national revenue. 


THE GRAND CLIMACTERIC. 


One “public amusement” seems to have held 
its place ever since its first establishment in this 
country—the Opera; it rose in splendor, and 
though time rolls on, it remains bright and fixed, 
the sun of the world of fashion, which it cheers 
and charms in a degree not quite intelligible to 
those who bask in its rays, neither constantly nor 
systematically, and who are strangers to the vari- 
ous associations which form its principal charm 
for its habitual frequenters. But, with this ex- 
ception, we cannot but be forcibly stricken by the 
mutations, some of which I have here noticed, in- 
tending to return to the subject with reference 
to other great changes, different from, but still 
having connexion with, those already remarked 
upon. 





MICROSCOPIC VEGETATION. 
FUNGI AND MOSSES, 


With the assistance of the microscope we are 
enabled to observe the peculiar structure of these 
singular productions, and to notice the economy 
of the more minute species. The smaller species 
of Fungi could never have been properly under- 
stood without the aid of the microscope, and, be- 
fore the invention of that instrument, the appear- 
ance they presented when in collected masses 
was described by the terms canker, mouldiness, 
&c., terms which conveyed no definite meaning. 
These minute fungi are constantly found on de- 
caying vegetable and animal substances, or cover- 
ing the damp walls of cellars and caves, and flour- 
ishing in those places which are unfit for the sup- 
port of the more perfect vegetables. The diseases 
to which corn and many kinds of grass are sub- 
ject, have their origin in different species of these 
parasitic plants. 

The immense number of species already discov- 
ered, and the singular forms they assume, togeth- 
er with the various modes in which they are prop- 
agated, renders this order of vegetable produc- 
tions an endless source of delightful observation 
to the inquiring mind. We have selected one of 
the most common species to illustrate this sub- 
ject, the Common Ascobolus; it is met with 
throughout the whole year. This fungus is of a 

f1eenish colour, and varies in form according to 
its ae, At first itis a globular substance, about 
the size of a pin’s head ; as it increases in age it 
gradually opens, and forms a kind of cup; at 
length its typer surface becomes perfectly flat, 
with the exception of a raised margin ; at this pe- 
riod of its growth, the vessels which contain the 
seeds may be seen like so many minute black 























specks. One of these vessels, highly magnified, 
is shown in the engraving: it contains eight oval 
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Common Ascobulus. 


seeds, or sporidia ; but the most singular part of 
the history of this plant, is the manner in which 
these seeds are distributed: the seed-vessel, as we 
have already said, appears at first like a minute 
black point; this gradually rises from the surface 
of the fungus, until, when the seeds are ripe, it 
suddenly bursts and distribut 's its con ents over 
the ground. 

The next engraving represents the Star-like 
Spherobolus ; it is not common, but is found oc- 
casionally on rotten wood, &c. The natural ap- 
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The large shining Cecithospora 1s found on the 
dead leaves of the holly, and is rather common at 
all times of the year: it appears like so many black 
spots about the size of a very small pin’s head. 
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Large Shining Cecithospora. 


pearance of the plant is shown in the upper figure. | When magnified, its structure is very curious: 
The figure immediately beneath shows four young | the upper figure in the engraving is a section of 
specimens, much magnified: at this time they | OMe of these plants; it contains three seed-vessels, 
are covered with a kind of white down; from this, | but in some plants the number amounts to five. 
however, they gradually emerge as they become | The seeds, when ripe, are discharged in a stream 


mature. The seed-vessel in this species is in the 
form of a small ball, and is contained within the 
body of the plant. Figure a represents one of 
these fungi cut in half, so as to show the situation 
of the seed-vessel. The substance of the plant 
itself, it will be seen, is formed of several layers, 
or Jamine. As soon as the seed is mature, the 
upper part of the fungus splits into from five to 





Star-Like Spherobolus. 


seven equal portions, leaving the seed-vessel ex- 
posed to the air. It is now that a curious provi- 
sion of nature for the dispersion of the seed comes 
into action: the inner lining on which the seed- 
vessel rests, is suddenly, with a jerk, turned inside 
out, and the little ball is thrown to a considerable 
distance (figure 5), leaving the parent plant empty, 
and its inner lining inverted, and forming a dome- 
like top to the fungus (figure c). It is wonderful 
that so great a degree of power should exist in a 
substance not larger than the head of a pin, since 
not only is it necessary that the ball of seed should 
be thrown to some distance, but it has also to over- 
come a resistance at the opening, which is small- 
er than the diameter of the ball. 


from one end of these vessels; sometimes, as 
shown in the lower figure, the seed escapes from 
both ends of the pods. 

The minute parasitic Stilbum has been found as 
the parasite upon a parasite, obtaining its nour- 
ishment from another species of fungus, which, 
in its turn, obtained its nutriment from the rotten 
wood on which it was growing. The seeds in 
this species are dispersed immediately from the 
rounded head of the plant itself. 

The least Esaria is another parasitic fungus, 
growing upon a plant of its own order; it has 
been gathered in damp places in woods, in the 
spring. 





Least Esaria. 
The ens petiol Peziza was found on tha 


leaf-stalk of the sycamore. In dry weather noth 
ing is perceptible but oblong or elliptical black 
spots. In moist weather the plant makes its ap- 
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Sycamore petiol Peziza. 


pearance by gradually distending the small slit 
in the bark of the peézol, till it attains its round 
form, when the margin projects over the edge of 
the fissure. Inthe absence of moisture, the whole 
again contracts and becomes invisible. 

The next engraving is a magnified view of a 





species of fungus, which formed the mouldiness 
on an old shoe. 
The following engravings are magnified views of 





Seed receptacles in mosses. 


the receptacles for the seed in several species of 
mosses ; these, in many cases, are very interest- 
ing objects for the microscope, and require a 
glass of very moderate power. 

The Mosses, the third order of Cryptogamous 
plants, although extremely minute, and not to be 
found in any vast abundance, are still well worthy 
of notice, on account of the uses to which we 
know they can be applied, and in order to discover, 
if possible, others with which we are at present 
unacquainted. 

It is well observed by.a writer in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, that “we are informed, by 
the inspired historian of the Creation, that God 
pronounced good every thing which he had made ; 
and surely nothing that the Deity has pronounced 
good, can be unworthy of the contemplation of 
man. Every research into Nature, when properly 
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conducted, must be like Galen’s Treatise on An- 
atomy, a hymn to that Great Being by whom all 
things were at first formed, and are still upheld.” 
“He who could examine the nutrition, the growth, 
the regular conformation the provision made for 
the continuation of the species, while all the in- 
dividuals successively disappear, of even the mi- 
nutest moss without perceiving in them the proofs 
of intelligence, power, and goodness, would prob- 
ably receive no more conviction from the sub- 
limer truths that astronomy itself could unfold.” 

The mere examination of the structure of mos- 
ses would not be useless, in this point of view, 
even supposing we could discover no useful prop- 
erties in these minute vegetables, in reference to 
man, or any of the lower animals. But purposes 
of utility which have been answered by mosses, 
have not escaped observation. Many species of 
this class which inhabit the water, are of essential 
service in keeping it pure and wholesome; and, 
in the lapse of time, their remains contribute, in 
no mean degree, to the formation of vegetable 
earth, by which quagmires are ultimately turned 
into fertile fields, and those spots of ground which 
were injurious to health, become the source of 
wealth and abundance. Peat-moss, so useful in 
many countries as fuel, is frequently found to have 
been formed, in a great measure, of the remains 
of various species of mosses. 

Mosses at times are useful in protecting the 
roots of plants from the too great heat of the sun 
in summer, and from severe frost in the winter 
season. 

Several animals find considerable resource in 
mosses. It has been observed, that against the 
approaches of winter, the arctic bear lines his 
cave well with a species of moss, (Potytrichum 
commune.) ‘The squirrel’s round and elegant pen- 
dulous nest, which serves not less as a comforta- 
ble retreat from the winter’s blast, than as a warm 
and safe habitation for the young, is chiefly form- 
ed of mosses. Many birds also build their nests 
almost entirely of mosses, and numerous tribes of 
insects find among these vegetable productions a 
safe retreat, and frequently subsist upon their del- 
cate leaves. 

In Lapland, during the summer, a bed of moss 
is as much prized as a heather-bed by the high- 
landers of Scotland. The Laplanders also em- 
ploy it asa substitute for bed-clothes in the cradles 
of their infants. In some places in England, where 
the Polytrichum commune grows luxuriantly, it is 
made into brooms. Mosses have also, to a trifling 
extent, been used in dying, and in former days 
great medical virtues were attributed to them. 





WHENEVER political speculations, instead of 
preparing us to be useful to society, and to pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind, are only systems 
for gratifying private ambition, and promoting 
private interests at public expense, they deserve 
to be burnt, and the authors of them to starve, 
like Machiavel in a jail. 





SOUTH SEA COMPANY. 


Tuis extraordinary commercial speculation 
originated in 1711, and eventually led to one of 
the most monstrous attempts at delusion, under 
the name of the “‘ South Sea Scheme,” that ever 
was conceived, in any age or country. 

From the incorporation of the South Sea Com- 
pany,until the projection of this scheme, nine years 
elapsed, and the eventful era of 1720 witnessed 
the infancy, maturity, and decay of that celebra- 
ted delusion. The king having recommended to 
the Commons the consideration of proper means 
for lessening the national debt was the prelude to 
the famous Act, which ultimately became produc- 
tive of so much mischief and infatuation. The 
scheme was devised by Sir John Blunt, who had 
been bred a scrivener, and was possessed of all 
the cunning, plausibility, and boldness requisite, 
for such an undertaking. He communicated his 
plan to Mr. Aislabie, the chancellor of the excheq- 
uer as well as to one of the secretaries of state. 
He answered all their objections ; and the project 
was adopted. ‘They foresaw their own private 
advantage in the execution of the design, which 
was imparted in the name of the South Sea Com- 
pany, of which Blunt was a director, who influ- 
enced all their proceedings. The pretence for 
the scheme was to discharge the national debt, by 
reducing all the funds into one. 

The Bank and South Sea Company outbid each 
other. The South Sea Company altered their 
original plan, and offered such high terms to gov- 
ernment that the proposals of the bank were re- 
jected ; and a bill was ordered to be brought into 
the house of commons, formed upon the plan pre- 
sented by the South Sea Company. While this af- 
fair was inagitation, the stock of the company rose 
considerably,in consequence of the conduct of the 
commons, who had rejected a motion for a clause 
in the bill to fix what share in the capital stock of 
the company should be vested in those proprie- 
tors of the annuities who might voluntarily sub- 
scribe ; or how many years purchase in money 
they should receive in subscribing at the choice 
of the proprietors. In the house of lords the bill 
was opposed by Lords North and Grey, Ear] Cow- 
per, the dukes of Wharton, Buckingham and other 
peers, upon the grounds that it was calculated for 
enriching afew, and empoverishing a great number 
—that it countenanced the fraudulent and perni- 
cious practice of stock-jobbing—that it would give 
foreigners the opportunity to double and treble the 
vast sums they had in the public funds, and they 
would be tempted to realize and withdraw their 
capital and immense gains to other countries, so 
that Great Britain would be drained of its gold 
and silver—that the prodigious extent of the 
South Seastock, was a dangerous bait, which 
might decoy many unwary people to their ruin, 
alluring them by a false prospect of gain to part 
with the fruits of their industry, to purchase im- 
aginary riches—that the addition of 30,000,000/. 
of capital would give such power to the South Sea 
Company as might endanger the liberties of the 
nation ; for by their extensive interest they would 
be able to influence the election of the members, 
and consequently overrule the resolutions of the 
house of commons. 
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Earl Cowper urged that in all public bargains 
the individuals in the administration ought to take 
care that they should become more advantageous 
to the state than to private persons, but that a con- 
trary method had been followed in the contract 
made with the South Sea Company ; for, should the 
stocks be kept at the advanced price to which 
they had been raised by the oblique arts of stock- 


jobbing, either that company or its principal mem- 


bers would gain above 30,000,000/., of which no 
more than one fourth would be given toward the 
discharge of the national debt. He apprehended 
that the repurchase of annuities would meet with 
insuperable difficulties; and in such case, none 
but a few persons who were in the secret, who 
had bought stocks at a low rate, and afterward 
sold them at a high price, would in the end be 
gainers by the project. The earl of Sunder- 
land answered these objections. He declared 
that those who countenanced the South Sea 
Company had nothing in view but the advantage 
of the nation. He owned that the managers for 
that company had undoubtedly a prospect of pri- 
vate gain, either to themselves or to their corpora- 
tion ; but he said, when the scheme was accepted, 
neither the one nor the other could foresee that 
the stocks would have risen to such a height— 
that if they had continued as they were the pub- 
lic would have had the far greater share of the 
advantage accruing from the scheme, and, should 
they be kept up to the present height, it was but 
reasonable that the South Sea Company should 
enjoy the profits procured to it by the wise man- 
agement and industry of the directors, which 
would enable it to make large dividends, and 
thereby accomplish the purpose of the scheme. 
The bill passed without amendment or division, 
and on the seventh day of April received the royal 
assent. 

The South Sea scheme now produced a kind of 
national delirium in England. Blunt, the project- 
or, had taken the hint of his plan from Law’s cel- 
ebrated Mississippi scheme, which in the prece- 
ding year had raised such a ferment in France, 
and entailed ruin upon many thousand families of 
that kingdom. In the project of Law there was 
something substantial. An exclusive trade to 
Louisiana promised some advantage ; though the 
design was defeated by the frantic eagerness of 
the people. Law himself became the dupe of the 
Regent, who transferred the burden of 1500,000- 
000/. of the king’s debts to the shoulders of his 
subjects: while the projector was sacrificed as the 
scape-goat of political iniquity. The South Sea 
scheme promised no commercial advantage of 
any consequence. It was buoyed up by nothing 
but the folly and rapaciousness of individuals, 
which became so blind and extravagant that Blunt 
with moderate talents, was able to impose upon the 
whole nation, and make tools of the other direct- 
ors, to serve his own purpose, and that of a few 
associates. Whenthis projector found that the 
South Sea stock did not rise according to his 
expectation upon the bill’s being passed, he cir- 
sdhawhe report that Gibraltar and Port Mahon 
would be exchanged for some places in Peru; b 
which means the English trade to the South Sea 
would be protected and enlarged. This rumor, 
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diffused by emissaries, acted like a contagion. 
In five days the directors opened their books for 
a subscription of 1,000,000/.,at the rate of 300/. 
for every 100/. capital. Persons of all ranks 
crowded to the house in such a manner that the 
first subscription exceeded 2,000,000/. of original 
stock. In a few days the stock advanced to 340/. 
and the subscriptions were sold for double the 
price of the first payment. Ina little time the 
stock reached 1000/., and the whole nation was 
infected with the spirit of stock-jobbing to an as- 
tonishing degree. 

The infatuation prevailed till the 8th of Septem- 
ber, when the stock began to fall. Then did some 
of the adventurers awake from their delirium. 
The number of sellers daily increased. On the 
29th day of the month, the stock had sunk to 
150/.: several eminent goldsmiths and bankers, 
who had lent great sums upon it were obliged to 
stop paymentand abscond. The ebb of this por- 
tentous tide was so violent that it carried every- 
thing in its way and an infinite number of fami- 
lies were overwhelmed with ruin. 

Public credit sustained a terrible shock; the 
nation was thrown into a dangerous ferment ; and 
nothing was heard but the ravings of grief, disap- 
pointment, and despair. Some principal mem- 
bers of the ministry were deeply concerned in 
these fraudulent transactions: when they saw the 
price of stock sinking daily, they employed all 
their influence with the Bank to support the cred- 
it of the South Sea Company. That corporation 
agreed, although with reluctance, to subscribe 
into the stock of the South Sea Company, valued 
at 400 per cent., 3,500,000/., which the company 
was to repay to the Bank on Lady day and Michael- 
mas of the ensuing year. This transaction was 
managed by Mr. Robert Walpole, who, with his 
own hand, wrote the minute of agreement, after- 
ward known by the name of the Bank Contract. 
Books were opened at the Bank, to take in subscrip- 
tions for the support of public credit: and consid- 
erable sums of money were brought in. By this ex- 
pedient the stock was raised at first and those who 
contrived it seized the opportunity to realize. But 
the bankruptcy of the Goldsmiths and the Sword 
blade Company, from the fall of the South Sea 
stock, occasioned such a run upon the Bank that 
the money was paid away faster than it could be 
received from the subscription. Then the South 
Sea stock sunk again; and the directors of the 
Bank finding themselves in danger of being in- 
volved in that company’s ruin, renounced the 
agreement, which, indeed they were under no 
obligation to perform ; for it was drawn up in such 
a manner as to be no more thanthe rough draft 
of a subsequent agreement, without due form, 
penalty, or clause of obligation. All expedients 
having failed, and the clamours of the people 
daily increasing, expresses were despatched to 
Hanover, representing the state of the nation, and 
urging the king to return. He accordingly short- 
ened his intended stay in Germany, and arrived in 
England on the 11th day of November. 

The parliament having assembled upon the 8th 
of December, his majesty expressed his concern 
forthe unhappy turn of affairs, which had so deep- 
ly affected the public credit : he earnestly desired 
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the commons to consider of the most effectual 
and speedy methods to restore the national cred- 
it and fixit upon a lasting establishment. The 
lower house was too much interested in the ca- 
lamity to postpone the consideration of that sub- 
ject. The members seemed to lay aside all party 
distinctions, and to vie with each other in promo 
ting an inquiry by which justice might be done 
to the injured nation. They ordered the directors 
to produce an account of their proceedings.~ Sir 
Joseph Jekyll moved thata select committee might 
be appointed to examine the particulars of this 
transaction. Mr. Walpole, then paymaster of the 
forces observed that such a method would pro- 
tract the inquiry, while the public credit lay in a 
bleeding condition. He told the house he had 
formed a scheme for restoring public credit ; but, 
before he would communicate this plan, desired 
to know whether the subscription of public debts 
and encumbrances, money subscriptions, and other 
contracts made by the South Sea Company, should 
remain in the present state. After a warm debate, 
the question was carried in the affirmative, with 
this addition, “ Unless altered for the ease and 
relief of the proprietors, by a general court of the 
South Sea Company, or set aside in due course of 
law.” Next day, Walpole produced his scheme, 
to engraft nine million pounds of South Sea stock 
into the Bank of England, and the like sum into 
the East India Company, on certain conditions. 
The house voted that proposals should be receiv- 
ed from the Bank and these two companies on this 
subject. These being delivered, the commons 
resolved that an engrossment of nine million 
pounds of the capital stock of the South Sea Com- 
pany into the capital stock of the Bank of En- 
gland and East India Company, as proposed by 
these companies, would contribute very much to 
the restoring of public credit. A bill upon this 
resolution was brought in, passed through both 
houses, and received the royal assent. Another 
bill was enacted into a law for restraining the 
sub-governor, deputy-governor, directors, treasu- 
rer, under-treasurer, cashier, secretary, and ac- 
comptants of the South Sea Company, from quit- 
ting the kingdom till the end of the next session 
of parliament ; and for discovering their estates 
and effects, so as to prevent them from being 
transported or alienated. A committee of secre- 
cy was chosen by ballot, to examine all the books, 
papers, and proceedings relating to the execution 
of the South Sea act. 

Soon after, the secret committee informed the 
house of commons that they had already discover- 
ed a train of the deepest “ villany and fraud that 
hell ever contrived to ruin a nation,” which in 
due time they would lay before the house ; in the 
meanwhile they thought it highly necessary to 
secure the persons of some of the directors and 
principal officers of the South Sea Company, as 
well as to seize their papers. An order was made 
to secure the books and papers of Knight, Surman, 
and Turner. The persons of Sir George Caswell, 
Sir John Blunt, Sir John Lambert, Sir John Fel- 
lowes, and Mr. Grigsby, were taken into custody. 
Sir Theodore Jansen, Mr. Sawbridge, Sir Robert 
Chaplain, and Mr. Eyles, were expelled the 
house and apprehended. Mr. Aislabie resigned 
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his places of chancellor of the exchequer and 
lord of the treasury; and orders were given to 
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ave 
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plied toward the relief of the unhappy sufferers 


in the South Sea Company. ‘The directors in 


remove all directors of the South Sea Company | obedience to the order of the house, delivered in- 


from the places 
ment. 

‘The lords in the course of their examination, 
discovered that large portions of South Sea stock 
had been given to several persons in the admin- 
istration and house of commons, for promoting 
the passing of the South Sea act. The House 
immediately resolved that this practice wasa no- 
torious and most dangerous species of corruption 
—that the directors of the South Sea Company 
having ordered great quantities of their stock to 
be bought for the service of the company when 
it was at a very high price, and on pretence of 
keeping up the price of stock, and at the same 
time several of the directors, and other oflicers 
belonging to the company, having in a clandestine 
manner, sold their own stock to the company, 
such directors and officers were guilty of a noto- 
rious fraud and breach of trust, and their so doing 
was one great cause of the unhappy turn of 
affairs that had so much affected public credit. 
The committee of secrecy found that before any 
subscription should be made, a fictitious stock of 
970,000/. had been disposed of to facilitate the 
passing of the bill. Great part of this was distrib- 
uted among the earl of Sunderland, Mr. Craggs, 
sen., the dutchess of Kendal, the countess of Pla- 
ten, ‘and her two nieces, Mr. Secretary Craggs, 
and Mr. Aislabie, chancellor of the exchequer. 
In consequence of the committee’s report, the 
house came to several severe, though just, reso- 
lutions against the directors and officers of the 
South Sea Company ; and a bill was prepared for 
the relief of the unhappy sufferers.! Mr. Stan- 
hope one of the secretaries of the treasury, 
charged in the report of having large quantities 
of stock and subscriptions, desired that he might 
have an opportunity to clear himself. His request 


was granted ; and, the affair being discussed, he 
was cleard by a majority of three voices. 50,- 


0007. in stock had been taken by Knight for the 
use of the earl of Sunderland. Great part of the 
house entered eagerly into this inquiry; and a 
violent dispute ensued. The whole strength of 
the ministry was mustered in his defence. The 
majority declared him innocent; the nation was 
of another opinion. He resigned his place of 
first commissioner in the treasury, which was be- 
stowed upon Mr. Robert Walpole ; but he still re- 
tained the confidence of his master. With re- 
spect to Mr. Aislabie, the evidence appeared so 
conclusive against him that the commons resol- 
ved he had promoted the destructive execution of 
the South Sea scheme with a view to his own ex- 
orbitant profit, and combined with the directors 
in their penicious practices, to the ruin of public 
credit. He was expelled the house and commit- 
ted to the Tower. Mr. Craggs, sen., died of the 
lethargy, before he underwent the censure of the 
house. ‘Nevertheless, they resolved that he was a 
notorious accomplice with Robert Knight and some 
of the directors in carrying on their scandalous 
practices; and therefore that all the estate of 
which he was possessed, from the first day of 


December in the preceding year, should be ap- 
VOL. VII—33 


they possessed under govern- | ventories of their estates, which were confiscated 


by act of parliament, toward making good the 
damages sustained by the company, after a cer- 
tain allowance was deducted for each, according 
to their conduct and circumstances. 





OLDEN TIMES IN NEW ENGLAND, 


WE extract the following sketch from a work 
published in Boston, by Abel Cushing, entitled, 
‘‘ Historical Letters on the first Charter of Mas- 
sachusetts Government.” 

King Charles the first, in 1728, granted the first 
charter for a government on this hemisphere, by 
the name of “Governor and Company of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England.” The Govern- 
ment seems to have been a pure democracy, save 
that the governor was appointed by the king. 
Still he had not the veto power, and consequently 
could not annul the laws. No man could vote 
unless he belonged tothe church. We commence 
with some extracts from the second chapter :— 

It being manifest, that in the first charter gov- 
ernment all things on parchment were equal, just 
and democratic—we should next examine the 
disposition and customs of the people and their 
social state in those days 

I have said, that they considered religion and 
its interests, the chief purpose of life ; and this is 
proved by one of the first of their general laws. 
It was passed in 1631—probably the very year 
they carried the charter from Charlestown over 
to Boston; and where as yet, there were set up 
only a few temporary hov els for human habitation, 
and it is thus :— 

“That the body of freemen here, may be pre- 
served of honest and good men ;—It is ordained, 
that henceforth, no men shall be admitted to the 
freedom of this commonwealth, but such as are 
members of some of the churches within the lim- 
its of this jurisdiction.” 

Two years after this, the Rev. John Cotton came 
over—being expelled from his charge in England, 
and a fugitive before the bitter persecutions of the 
established church authority there. On the other 
side of the water he was a non-conformist—that 
is, a democratic reformer in matters of religion, 
vindicating—freedom of thought and action and 
human equality, but here, in this western world 
having tested the luxury of power, we shall see 
what he was. 

God, he affirmed, never ordained a democracy 
as a fit government, either for Church or State, 
for, said he, if the people be governors, who shall 
be governed 2 He forgot that the first charter 
was an instrument of self-government, merely, in 
the hands of the people. 

Mr. Cotton was requested by the government to 
commence his Theocracy and to form an abstract 
of the laws wherewith God governed his ancient 
people and which he considered of lasting equity. 
And this he did; and that code was enacted by 
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government. I will give a portion of Cotton’s old| ought to be restrained, therefore it is ordered by 
Church laws that you may compare them with} the court—That if any Christian in this jurisdic- 


those of Draco, and judge which were the more 
bloody :— 

I. If any man shall have, or worship any other 
God but the Lord God—he shall be put to 
death. 

II. If any man or woman be a witch, that is, 
consulteth with a familiar spirit, they shall be put 
to death. 

Ill. If any person, within this jurisdiction, 
whether christian or pagan, shall willingly blas- 
pheme the holy name of God, Father, Son or Holy 
Ghost—either by denying the true God—or his 
creation, or government of the world ; or reproach 
the holy religion of God as if it were a politic de- 
vice to keep ignorant men in awe, &ce., they shall 
be put to death! 

Then murder, rape, man-stealing, sodomy, trea- 
son, and adultery, are made punishable with death. 
So with children who curse or smite their parents, 
or stubborn and rebellious sons. 

I will now notice those laws by which the 
Church brought within its grasp the elective fran- 
chise, by the aid of Mr. Cotton and the other cler- 
gy. By an act of 1643, if a man not a freeman, 
that is, not a church member, shall presume to 
vote for any charter officers, he shall pay a fine 
of ten pounds athing almost impossible in those 
days. 

Further, if any freeman should refuse to attend 
upon the public worship of God here established, 
he was not allowed to vote during such his wick- 
ed course. 

Again, if a Deputy or representative of the peo- 
ple who was not orthodox upon the main points 
of the Christian religion, should be returned by 
the freemen of any town to the General Court, it 
was ordained that he should not be received. 
And any freeman voting for such Deputy, know- 
ing his heretical character shall be fined. 

Oliver Cromwell and the long Parliament who 
flourished in these times, had not more eflfectual- 
ly, usurped the government of England, than had 
the Rev. John Cotton and his brethren in that of 
this commonwealth by these special laws. Yet 
the means were very different as were the results: 
They subdued kingly power; these, that of the 
people. And I cannot forbear here to notice the 
perfect similarity between the movements of the 
church interests under the first charter, and the 
moneyed interests of the present day under our 
own constitution—seeking as it now does to con- 
trol the action of the people’s government for 
private ends. 

But our fathers learned that a bitter curse fol- 
lowed special legislation and law-made religion, 
and we have yet to learn and acknowledge too 
that law-made wealth is not without its curse also. 
No government yet discovered, can directly favor 
special interests without trespass on common 
right. 

These laws were passed at various times, be- 
tween 1644 and 1662. And one of the earliest 


has this preamble—Although no human power be 
Lord over the faith and consiences of men—yet 
because such as bring in damnable heresies, sub- 
verting the Christian faith destroying men’s souls, 


tion shall deny the immortality of the soul—the 
resurrection of the body—or that the regenerate 
have any sin to repent of—or any evil done by 
the outward man to be accounted sin—and shall 
continue obstinate and seduce others—he shall be 
banished. 

So if he affirm that we are justified by our own 
works—or condemn the baptism of infants—or 
purposely leave the meeting when they are bap- 
tized—or if he deny the ordinance of magistracy 
or their authority to make war. 

Also—to deny, that holy men inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, wrote the scriptures, was punishable 
by fine not exceeding fifty pounds—and whipping 
not exceeding forty strokes—and to revile the 
office or person of a minister or magistrate, was 
made an offence equally punishable with denying 
the word of God. 





THE DEPARTED. —Parx BensAmin. 


THe departed! the departed !y 
They visit us in dreams, 

And they glide above our memories, , 
Like shadows over streams ;— 

But where the cheerful lights of home 
In constant lustre burn, 

The departed—the departed 
Can never more return! 


The good, the brave, the beautiful ! 
How dreamless is their sleep, 
Where rolls the dirge-like musick 
Of the ever-tossing deep— 
Or where the hurrying night-winds 
Pale winter’s robes have spread 
Above the narrow palaces, 
In the cities of the dead! 


I look around and feel the awe 
Of one who walks alone— 
Among the wrecks of former days, 
In mournful ruin strown. 
I start to hear the stirring sounds 
Among the cypress trees ; 
For the voice of the departed 
Is borne upon the breeze. 


That solemn voice! it mingles with 
Each free and careless strain ; 

I scarce can think earth’s minstrelsey 
Will cheer my heart again. 

The melody of summer waves 
The thrilling notes of birds, 

Can never be so dear to me, 
As their remembered words. 


I sometimes dream their pleasant smiles 
Still on me sweetly fall! 

Their tones of love I faintly hear 
My name in sadness call. 

I know that they are happy, 

. With their angel plumage on; 

But ~ heart is very desolate, 

To think that they are gone. 


The departed !—the departed! 
They visit us in dreams, 

And they glide above our memories, 
Like shadows over streams, 

But where the cheerful lights of home 
In constant lustre burn, 

The departed—the departed 
Can never more return! 
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COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Note.—The colleges marked thus (*) are under the direc- 
tion of the Baptists ; thus (+) Episcopalians; thus (¢) Meth- 
odists ; thus (§) Catholics. The prevailing religious influence 
in the others, is, in New England, Congregationalism, and in| 
most of the others, Presbyterianism. 'The Norwich University, 
Vermont, is established by Universalists. 

THERE are in the United States ninety-two col- 
leges and universities, exclusive of medical, theo- 
logical, and law schools, and various seminaries, 
denominated collegiate schools, where a thorough 
collegiate course of studies may be pursued, but 
where degrees are not conferred. The names 
and locations of these ninety-two colleges are as 
follows. The figures denote the time when they 
were founded :— 

Maine.—Bowdoin, 1794; Waterville,* 1820. 

New Hampshire.—Dartmouth, 1770. 

Vermont.—University of Vermont, 1791; Mid- 
dlebury, 1800; Norwich University, 1834. 

Massac husetts. —-Harvard University, 1638; 
Williams, 1793; Amherst, 1821. 

Rhode Island.—Brown Univ ersity,* 1764. 

Connecticut.—Yale, 1700 ; ; Washington,+ 1824 ; 
Wesleyan University,t 1831. 

New York —Columbia,} 1754; Union, 1795; 
Hamilton, 1812; Hamilton Literary and Theolo- 
gical* 1819; Geneva,t 1823; University of New 
York, 1831. 

New Jersey.—College of New Jersey, 1746 ; 
Rutgers, 1770. 

Pennsylvania.—University of Pennsylvania, 
1755; Dickinson,t 1833; Jefferson, 1802; Wash- 
ington, 1806; Allegany,t 1833 ; W estern Uni- 
versity, 1819; Pennsylvania, 1832; La Fayette, 
1832; Marshall. 1836. 

Delaware.—Newark., 1833. 

Maryland.—St. John’s, 1784; St. Mary’s,§ 
1799; Mount St. Mary’ s,§ 1830; Mount Hope, 
1832. 
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District of Columbia.-—Georgetown,§ 1789; 
Columbian,* 1821. 

Virginia.—William and Mary,t 1693; Hamp- 
den- -Sidney, 1783; W ashington, 1812; "Unie er- 
sity of Virginia, 1819; Randolph- Macon,t 1832. 

North Carclinae—Usinensity of North Caroli- 
na, 1791; Davidson, 1837. 

South Carolina.—College of South Carolina, 
1834. 

Georgia.—University of Georgia, 1785; Ogle- 
thorpe, 1838. 

Alabama.—University of Alabama, 1828; La 
Grange,t 1831; Spring Hill,§ 1830. 

-Mississippi.—Jefferson, 1802 ; Oakland, 1831; 
Mississippi, 1830. 

Louisiana.—Louisiana, 1825; Jefferson, 1831. 

Tennesssee.—Greenville, 1794; Washington 
1794; University of Nashville, 1806 ; East Ten 
nessee, 1807; Jackson, 1830. 

Kentucky. —Transylvania, 1798; St Joseph’s,§ 
1819; Centre, 1822; Augusta,t 1825; Cumber- 
land, 1825 ; Bacon,* 1836; St. Mary’s$ 1822. 

Ohio.—University of Ohio, 1821; Miami Uni- 
versity, 1809; Franklin, 1825; Western Reserve, 
71 1826; Kenyon,t 1826; Granville,* 1832 ; Mariet- 
ta, 1832; Oberlin Institute, 1834; Cincinnati, 1819; 
Woodward, date not ascertained. 

Indiana.—Indiana, 1827; South Hanover, 1829; 
Wabash, 1833. 

Illinois.,—Illinois, 1830; Shurtleff,* 1835; M*‘- 
Kendrean,{ 1834; M‘Donough, 1837. 

Missouri.—University of St. Louis,§ 1829; St. 
Mary’s,§ 1830; Marion, 1831; Columbia, 1835; 
St. Charles,t date not ascertained; Fayette; 
ditto, ditto. 

Michigan.—Michigan University, 1837; Mar- 
shall, date not ascertained. 

The following table will show the aggregate 
number of instructers, &c., &c., in the colleges in 
each state respectively :-— 


Alumni. Ministers. Students. Vols, in Col. Lib. Vols, in Stud. Lib, 
685 92 204 12,500 6,000 
1,883 627 231 6,000 8,500 
902 245 342 9,530 6,100 
6,919 1,812 545 51,300 13,950 
1,253 450 187 6,000 5,600 
4,600 1,339 592 15,000 17,500 
3,728 386 $20 18,650 20,120 
2.4.37 483 333 3,000 3,500 
1,562 200 790 17,550 12,000 
+ 2 55 600 600 
S76 474 21,700 3,100 
90 174 16,000 
508 544 25,600 4,200 
576 145 3, 000 7,000 
150 10, 000 
323 127 4,500 3,000 
56 330 3,700 1,800 
210 3,000 
2 163 2,200 250 
381 393 10,950 3,700 
768 53 608 12,100 2.500 
423 109 570 17,561 9,627 
12 335 600 400 
4 194 2,500 500 
18 502 14,500 
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Some of the colleges enumerated on the pre- 
ceding page, are not in operation, and this tabu- 
lar statement is made up from the catalogues of 


each, with as much correctness as possible. There 
are several other colleges incorporated, and the 
buildings in progress of erection. Among these 
we may mention Girard college in Philadelphia, 
and a Catholic college, the ground &c. for which 
has recently been purchased, in Westchester 
county, about thirteen miles from the city of 
New York. 
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addition to these, there are other Catholic semi- 
naries not properly organized as colleges, viz.: 
Mount St. James’ Seminary, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts ; Nyack College, on the Hudson, about 
hirty miles north of New York; St. James’ Lite- 
erary Institution, Frederick, Maryland ; Cincin- 
nati Atheneum; and St. Philip’s College, near 
Detroit, Michigan. 

To these brief statistics of the various colleges 
in the union, we append those of other public in- 
stitutions, belonging to the republic of letters, of 


In the preceding statement it will be observed | inferior rank, but proportionably efficient in their 


that eight Catholic colleges are enumerated. 
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In | respective spheres of action. 
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Albany Female Academy. 








ALBANY FEMALE ACADEMY. 

TuIs institution is situated in North Pearl- 
Street, Albany, and is one of the most flourishing 
female seminaries in the country. ‘The edifice 
was erected by an association of gentlemen each 
subscribing a certain sum, and receiving a certifi- 
cate as a stockholder. The stockholders annu- 
ally elect thirteen trustees, who have the general 
management of the institute. 

The institution is divided into six departments, 
exclusive of those scholars in each of the high- 


er departments, who are pursuing the study of! 


the foreign and dead Janguages, Xc. The 
books used in each department are of an appro- 
priate kind, suited to the capacities of the learners 
of various ranks, and consist of the most popular 
school books of the day. 


The general direction of the Institution is com- | 


mitted toa principal, assisted by well qualified 
teachers permanently attached to each depart- 
ment. The Academy has a well filled Library 
attached to it, and a complete Philosophical ap- 
paratus for experiments in the various sciences. 
It contains also a Cabinet of minerals, and speci- 
mens in other branches of Natural Philosophy. 
At the close of the Academic year, a public ex- 
amination of the pupils takes place, and gold 
medals and other premiums are awarded to those 
who excel in the respective departments of study. 
Ample arrangements are made for boarding 
pupils who come from a distance ; and the expen- 
ses incurred by a young lady, including boarding 
and tuition in all the branches of study required 


for a diploma, are two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars per annum. 
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DUTCHESS COUNTY ACADEMY, FOR BOYS. 


Tuts academy was incorporated in 1792, and 
the building in which the school was held, stood 
in a populous part of the Village of Poughkeepsie 
until 1836, when, through the liberality of several 
gentlemen, a new and handsome edifice was erect- 
ed in the suburbs, upon an elevated and healthy 
site. ‘The present building is of brick and stone, 
sixty-eight feet long, forty*three feet wide, and 
three stories high, exclusive of the basement. 

All the branches taught in the higher semina- 
ries of learning, including the classics and the 


5?) 
various sciences, form the course of study in this 
‘institution. In order that al! the teaching may 
| be practical and thorough, the Trustees have fur- 
nished a good Chymical, Mechanical, Mathemati- 
| cal and Philosophical apparatus, and provision is 
made for a Library. The Academy has ample 
arrangements for the accommodation of boarders, 
and the moral government of the institution issuch 
/as to make parents well assured that their chil- 

dren are there receiving instruction in sound 
ethics as well as in letters. The expenses for 
boarding scholars, including books, (except for 
the languages,) stationary, bed and bedding, 
washing, fuel, lights and tuition, (except in the 
modern languages and drawing) are ninety dol- 
lars per term. 

We speak from personal knowledge when we 
say, that a more healthy location, and greater ad- 
vantages to be derived from a contiguity with a 
handsome flourishing village, and steam-boat nav- 

| igation, cannot be desired; and that the Principal, 
| Witiiam Jenny A.B. is well qualified in every 
particular for the important station which he fills. 
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Dutchess County Academy, for Boys. 
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The Academic year consists of two terms of 
twenty-three weeks each, commencing respect- 
ively on the first Wednesday of May and Novem- 


ber. 


BERKSHIRE MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 


Tuis institution is lowated in Pittsfield, the shire | 


town of the county of Berkshire, in the state of | tion is also given in bot 


Massachusetts; a large and flourishing inland | 


village, near the centre of that county, and in the history 


western part of the state. The institution is con- 
nected, in some respects, with the college in 
Willis amstown, in the north part of that county. 

It was established with the approbation of the 

legislature, and has received some aid from the 
state. Most of the colleges in the country, have 
lately had medical establishments connected with 
them; and the college governments exercise 
some authority and control over them. ‘There 
are many advantages resulting from this connex- 
jon to the students in the medical department. 
There are six professors 1 in this institution ; viz. 
of surgery and physiology; general anatomy and 
physiology ; the theory and practice of medicine ; 
materia medica, pharmacy and obstetrics; medical 
jurisprudence, botany, mineralogy, chymistry and 
natural philosophy. The number of students is 
from eighty to one hundred. 

It is stated, that board, including washing, can 
be had for one dollar seventy-five cents per week. 
The whole fees to be paid by the pupils, amount 
to forty dollars for a course of instruction design- 
ed to be complete and eminently practical. ‘The 


reading term begins on the first Wednesday of 
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Berkshire Medical Institution. 
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February, and continues till the last of August. 
During the months of February, March, and April, 
prac tical anatomy with operative and demonstra- 
tive surgery are attended to by the professor of 
surgery and phy siology ; who also hears recita- 
tions on the principles and practice of surgery. 
From eight to eleven lectures a week are given. 
Recitations and a course of instruction in the 
theory and practice of medicine, materia medica, 
&c. by the professor of that department. lectree: 
any and mineralogy. Ad- 
to the library, cabinet of anatomy, natural 
and mineralogy, is gratis. The annual 
lecture term begins in September, second Wed- 
nesday, and continues fifteen weeks. There isa 
vacation of two or three weeks, from the last 
Wednesday of May. Medical degrees are con- 
ferred at the close of the Jectures, and at the an- 
nual commencement of Williams’ college. 

Ample provision has been made by the trustees 
for the accommodation of those who may resort 
to the institution and attend the lectures and re- 
citations. 

There are two spacious and elegant buildings 
with convenient apartments for students, large 
lecture rooms, an extensive collection of miner- 
als, a valuable herbarium, anatomical museum 
and theatre equal to any in the United States. 


| mission 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, Parnapeupntia. 


Tuts structure, at the corner of George and 
Twelfth Streets, is improved by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. The institution 
originated in 1812, with a few gentlemen, who 
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Academy of Natural 


held conversations once a week, upon natural 
history. It was chartered in 1817, and from that 
time to the present, has been in a most prosper- 
ous condition. Originally, the building was a 
place of worship for a society of the disciples of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Many alterations have 
been made in it, since it was occupied by them. 
The edifice is of a quadrangular form, about 
forty-four feet square, surmounted by a dome. 
The interior exhibits a large saloon, anda gallery, 
midway between the floor and ceiling. The 
library contains three thousand volumes—two 
thousand of them being upon subjects of natural 
history. The lower floor is chiefly occupied as 
a library and meeting-room. The collections of 
natural history are deposited in the gallery. 
These include ten thousand plants, three or four 
thousand minerals, five thousand geological speci- 


mens, twelve hundred shells, five hundred birds, | 


and two thousand reptiles—besides small but in- 
creasing collections of fishes, quadrupeds and in- 
sects. They are neatly arranged, according to 
the most approved systems. 

Citizens and strangers are admitted gratuitous- 
ly to the Museum, on Tuesday and Saturday after- 
noons. Some of the most distinguished natural- 
ists of America and Europe, are among the cor- 
responding members of the academy. ‘The res- 
ran members are between fifty and sixty in num- 

er. 
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Sciences, Philadelphia. 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 


Tue ambition of adopting “ professional life,” 
of all kinds, at the present day, is the source of 
countiess instances of misery. Every profession 
in England is overstocked ; not merely are the pri- 
zes beyond the general reach, but the merest 
subsistence becomes difficult. ‘The three black 
graces, law, physic and divinity,” are weary of 
their innumerable worshippers and yearly sen- 
tence crowds of them to perish of the aching 
sense of failure. A few glittering successes allure 
the multitude; chancellorships, bishopries, and 
regiments figure before the public eye, and every 
aspirant from the cottage, and the more foolish 
parents of every aspirant, set down the bauble as 
gained when they have once plunged their un- 
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| lucky offspring into the sea of troubles which men 
|call the world. But thousands have died of bro- 
ken hearts in these pursuits; thousands, who 
would have been happy behind the plough, or 
opulent behind the counter; thousands in the 
desperate struggles of thankless professions, look 
upon the simplicity of a life of manual labor with 
perpetual envy ; and thousands, by a worse state 
still, are driven to necessitics which degrade the 
principle of honor within them to humiliating 
modes of obtaining subsistence, and make up by 
administering to the vices of society, the liveli- 
hood which was refused to their legitimate exer- 
tions. 
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PORTRAITS BY LORD BROUGHAM. 
NAPOLEON—WASHINGTON. 


Arter Lafayette had quitted the armies of the 
Republic, defaced by the crimes of 1792, and Car- 
not himself, long the director of their marvellous 
achievements, and standing by his country in spite 
of all the excesses by which she was disfigured, 
had at length been driven from her side by the evil 
men that swayed her destinies, victory, long so 
familiar to the French people, was for a season 
estranged from them, and the period of their con- 
quests seemed at last to have arrived. A new and 
yet more triumphant course was then begun, under 
the genius of Napoleon Buonaparte, certainly the 
most extraordinary person who has appeared in 
modern times, and to whom, in some respects, 
no parallel can be found, if we searchthe whole 
annals of the human race. For though the con- 
quests of Alexander were more extensive, and the 
matchless character of Cesar was embellished by 
more various accomplishments, and the invaders 
of Mexico and Peru worked their purposes of 
subjugation with far more scanty means, yet the 
military genius of the Great Captain shines with 
a lustre peculiarly its own, or which he shares 
with Hannibal alone, when we reflect that he never 
had to contend, like those conquerors, with ad- 
versaries inferior to himself in civilization or dis- 
cipline, but wonall his triumphs over hosts as well 
ordered and regularly marshalled and amply pro- 
vided as his own. 

This celebrated man was sprung from a good 
family in Corsica, and while yet a boy fixed the 
attention and raised the hopes of all his connec- 
tions. In his early youth his military genius shone 
forth; he soon gained the summit of his profes- 
sion; he commanded at twenty-five a military 
operation of a complicated and difficult nature in 
Paris: being selected for superior command by 
the genius of Carnot, he rapidly led the French 
armies through a series of victories till then unex- 
ampled, and to which, even now, his own after 
achievements can alone afford any parallel, for the 
suddenness, the vehemence, and the completeness 
of the operations. That much of his success was 
derived from the mechanical adherence of his ad- 
versaries to the formal rules of ancient tactics 
cannot be doubted; and our Wellington’s cam- 
paigns would, in the same circumstances, and had 
he been opposed to similar antagonists, in all like- 
lihood have been as brilliant and decisive. But 
he always had to combat the soldiers bred in Na- 
poleon’s school; while Napoleon, for the most 
part, was matched against men whose inveterate 
propensity to fotlow the rules of an obsolete sci- 
ence, not even the example of Frederick had been 
able to subdue ; and who were resolved upon be- 
ing the second time the victims of the same obsti- 
nate blindness which had, in Frederick’s days, 
made genius triumph over numbers by breaking 
through rules repugnant to common sense. It 
must, however, be confessed, that although this 
consideration accounts for the achievements of 
this great warrior, which had else been impossible, 
nothing is thus detracted from his praise, except- 
ing that what he accomplished ceases to be miracu- 
lous: for it was his glory never to let an error 
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pass unprofitably to himself; nor ever to give his 
adversary an advantage which he could not ravish 
from him, with ample interests, before it was turn- 
ed to any fatal account. 

Nor can it be denied that, when the fortune of 
war proved adverse, the resources of his mind 
were only drawn forth in the more ample profu- 
sion. After the battle of Asperne he displayed 
more skill, as well as constancy, than in all his 
previous campaigns ; and the struggle which he 
made in France, during the dreadful conflict that 
preceded his downfall, is by many regarded as the 
masterpiece of his military life. Nor let us forget 
that the grand error of his whole career, the mighty 
expedition to Moscow, was a political error only. 
The vast preparations of that campaign—the com- 
binations by which he collected and marshalled 
and moved this prodigious and various force like 
a single corps, or a domestic animal, or a lifeless 
instrument in his hand—displayed, in the highest 
degree, the great genius for arrangement and for 
action with which he was endowed ; and his pro- 
digious efforts to regain the ground which the 
disasters of that campaign rescued from his grasp, 
were only not successful, because no human pow- 
er could ina month create an army of cavalry, 
nor a word of command give recruits the discipline 
of veterans. In the history of war, it is, assured- 
ly, only Hannibal who can be compared with him ; 
and certainly, when we reflect upon the yet great- 
er difficulties of the Carthaginian’s position—the 
much longer time during which he maintained the 
unequal contest—still more, when we consider 
that his enemies have alone recorded his story, 
while Napoleon has been his own annalist—jus- 
tice seems to require that the the modern should 
yield to the ancient cammander. 

The mighty operation which led to his downfall, 
and in which all the resources of his vast capacity 
as well as the recklessness of his boundless ambi- 
tion were displayed, has long fixed, as well it 
might, the regards of mankind, and it has not been 
too anxiously contemplated. His course of victo- 
ry had been for twelve years uninterrupted. The 
resources of France had been poured out without 
stint at his command. The destruction of her 
liberties had not relaxed the martial propensities 
of her people, nor thinned the multitudes that 
poured out their blood under his banners. The 
fervor of the revolutionary zeal had cooled, but 
the discipline which a vigorous despotism secures 
had succeeded, and the Conscription worked as 
great miracles as the Republic. The countless 
hosts which France thus poured forth, were led 
by this consummate warrior over all Italy, Spain, 
Germany; half the ancient thrones of Europe 
were subverted, the capitals of half her powers 
occupied in succession ; and a monarchy was es- 
tablished which the existence of England and 
Russia alone prevented from being universal. 

But the vaulting ambition of the great conquer- 
or at last outshot itself. After his most arduous 
and perhaps most triumphant campaign, under- 
taken with a profusion of military resources un- 
exampled in the annals of war, the ancient capital 
of the Russians was in his hands; yet from the 
refusal of the enemy to make peace, and the sterili- 
ty of the vast surrounding country, the conquest 
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was bootless to his purpose. He had collected | 


the mightiest army that ever the world saw; from 
all parts of the Continent he had gathered his 
forces; every diversity of blood and complexion, 
and tongue, and weapon, shone along his line ;— 
“ Exercitus mixtus ex colluvoine omnium gentium, 
quibus non lex, non mos, non lingua communis; 
alius habitus, alia vestis, alia arma, alii ritus, alia 
sacra” —the resources of whole provinces moved 
through the kingdoms which his arms held in 
awe ; the artillery of whole citadels traversed the | 
fields ;ethe cattle on a thousand hills were made 
the food of the myriads whom he poured into the 
plains of Eastern Europe, where blood flowed in 
rivers, and the earth was whitened with men’s 
bones: but this gigantic enterprise, uniformly | 
successful, was found to have no object, when it} 
had no longer an enemy to overcome, and the) 
victor in vain sued to the vanquished for peace. 
The conflagration of Moscow in one night began 
his discomfiture, which the frost of another night 
completed! Upon the pomp and circumstance 
of unnumbered warriors—their cavalry, their 
guns, their magazines, their equipage—descend- 
ed slowly, flake by flake, the snow of a northern 
night. 

The hopes of Napoleon were blighted ; the re- 
treat of his armament was cut off; and his doom 
sealed far more irreversibly than if the conqueror 
of a hundred fields had been overthrown in battle, 
and made captive with half his force. All his 
subsequent efforts to regain the power he had 
lost never succeeded in countervailing the effects 
of that Russian night. ‘The fire of his genius 
burnt, if possible, brighter than ever; in two 
capaigns his efforts were more than human, his 
resources more miraculous than before, his valor 
more worthy of the prize he played for—but all 
was vain: his weapon was no longer in his hand ; 
his army was gone ; and his adversaries, no more 
quailing under the feeling of his superior nature, 
had discovered him to be vincible like themselves, 
and grew bold in their turn, as the Mexicans gath- 
ered courage, three centuries ago, from finding 
that the Spaniards were subject to the accidents 
of mortality. 

Such was the great captain, and such was the 
fate on which the conqueror rushed. 

It is quite certain that the mighty genius of Na- 
poleon was of the highest order; he was one of 
the greatest masters of the art of war; he is to 
be ranked among the generals of the highest class, 
if indeed there be any but Hannibal can be placed 
ona level with him. To all the qualities, both in 
the council and in the field, which combine to 
form an accomplished commander, he added, what 
but few indeed had ever shown, an original gen- 
ius: he was so great an improver on the inven- 
tions of others, that he might well lay claim to 
the honors of discovery. ‘The tactics of Freder- 
ick he carried so much farther, and with such im- 
portant additions, that we might as well deny to 
Watt the originating of the steam-engine, as to 
Napoleon the being an inventor in military sci- 
ence. The great step which Frederick made was 
the connecting together all the operations of an 
extensive campaign in various quarters, and es- 


pecially the moving vast bodies of troops rapidly 
Vou. VII.—34 
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on a given point, so as to fight his adversaries 
there at a certain advantage. This required a 
brave neglect of the established rules of tactics; 
it required a firm determination to despise formi- 
dable obstacles; it required an erasure of the 
words “ difficult and impossible” from the gener- 
al’s vocabulary. In proportion to all the hardi- 
hood of these operations, was the high merit of 


their author, and also the certainty of their suc- 


cess against the regular mechanical generals of 
Maria Theresa, to whom he was opposed. So 
much the rather are we to wonder at the success 
of these generals, the produce of the same German- 
ic school, showing themselves as unprepared for 
the great extension of the Prussian system, but in 
the same direction, which Napoleon practised, 
and being as completely taken unawares by his 
rapid movements at Ulm, and his feintsat Wagram, 
as their masters had been at Rosbach, at Pirna, 
and at Prague. 

The degree in which he thus extended and im- 
proved upon Frederick’s tactics was great indeed. 
No man could ever bring such bodies into the field ; 
none provide by combined operations for their sup- 
port ; none move such masses from various quar- 
ters upon One point; none maneuvre at one fight 
the thousands whom he had assembled, change 
his operations which the fate of the hour or the 
moment required, and tell with such absolute cer- 
tainty the effects of each movement. He had all 
the knowledge in minute detail which the art of 
war requires ; he had a perfectly accurate appre- 
ciation of what men and horses and guns can do; 
his memory told him in an instant where each 
corps, each regiment, each gun, was situated, 
both in peace and war, and in what condition al- 


most each company of his vast force was at 
that moment. 
knowledge of his enemy’s state, and movements. 
and plans ; so nicely could he unravel all conflict- 


Then he possessed the intuitive 


ing accounts, and decide at once as by intuition 


which was true. In the field his eye for positions, 
distances, elevations, numbers, was quick, and it 


was infallible. All his generals at all times sub- 
mitted their judgment to his, and without the least 
reluctance or hesitation, not deferring to his au- 
thority, but yielding from an absolute conviction 
of his superior skill; nor ever doubting, because 
firmly assured he was in the right. His own 
self-confidence was in the same proportion, and 
it was unerring. 

Lying under some cover in fire, he would re- 
main for an hour or two, receiving reports and is- 
suing his orders, sometimes with a plan before 
him, sometimes with the face to the ground in his 
mind only. There he is with his watch im one 
hand, while the other moves constantly from his 
pocket, where his snuff-box or rather his snuff 
lies. An aid-de-camp arrives, tells of a movement, 
answers shortly some questions rapidly, perhaps 
impatiently, but, is despatched with the order that 
is to solve the difficulty of some general of divi- 
sion. Another is ordered to attend, and sent off 
with directions to make some distant corps sup- 
port an operation. The watch is again consulted ; 
more impatient symptoms ; the name of one aid- 
de-camp is constantly pronounced ; question after 
question is put whether any one is coming froma 
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certain quarter; an event is expected; it ought 
to have happened; at length the wished-for mes- 
senger arrives—“ Eh bien! Qu’a-t-on fait la-bas 1” 
“Ta hateur est gagnée; le marechal est la.” | 
“(Qu’il tienne ferme—pas un pas de movement.” 
Another aid-de-camp is ordered to bring up the 
Guard. *“ Que le marechal avance vers la tour en 
defilant par sa cauche—et tout ce qui se trouvea 
sa droite est prisonnier.” 

Now the watch is consulted and the snuff is ta- 
ken no more; the battle is over; the fortune of | 
the day is decided; the great captain indulges in 
pleasantry; nor doubts any more of the certainty 
and of the extent of his victory than if he had al- 
ready seen its details in the bulletin. 

After all, the grand secret of both Trederick 
and Napoleon’s successes, the movement of the 
masses which were to place their enemy ina dis- 
advantageous position, appears to be, like all great 
improvements, sufficiently obvious; for it is found- 
ed onthe very natural principle on which the 
modern naval plan of breaking the line proceeds. 
If either at sea or on shore one party can place 
his enemy between two fires, or on any material 
part of his battle bring double the force to bear 
upon the defenders of that point, the success of 








the operation is certain. In order to execute such | 


a plan on shore, a prodigious combination of mili- 
tary resources is required, and they only who are 


so amply furnished can venture to attempt it. | 


That Napoleon had this capacity beyond other 
men is altogether incontestible. 


But his genius was not confined to war: he pos- | 
sessed a large capacity also for civil affairs. He | 
saw as clearly, and as quickly determined on his | 


course, in government as in the field. His public 
works, and his pelitical reformations, especially 
his Code of Laws, are monuments of his wisdom 
and his vigor, more imperishable, as time has al- 
ready proved, and as himself proudly foretold, 
than all his victories. His civil courage was more 
brilliant than his own, or most other men’s valor 
in the field. How ordinary a bravery it was that 
blazed forth at Lodi, when he headed his waver- 
ing columns across the bridge swept by the field 
of Austrian artillery, compared with the undaunt- 
ed and sublime courage that carried him from 
Cannes to Paris with a handful of men, and fired 
his bosom with the desire, and sustained it with the 
confidence of overthrowing a dynasty, and over- 
whelming an empire, by the terror of his name! 
Nor were his endowments merely those of the 
statesman and the warrior. If he was not, like 
Cesar, a consummate orator, he yet knew men so 
thoroughly, and especially Frenchmen, whom he 
had most nearly studied, that he possessed the 
faculty of addressing them in strains of singular 
eloquence—an eloquence peculiar to himself. It 
1s not more certain that he is the greatest soldier 
whom France ever produced, than it is certain 
that his place is high among the greatest writers, 
as far as composition or diction is concerned. 
Some of his bulletins are models for the purpose 
which they were intended to serve ; his address 
to the soldiers of his Old Guard at Fontainbleau 
is a masterpiece of dignified and pathetic compo- 
sition; his speech during the Hundred Days, at 
the Champ de Mars, beginning, “ General, Consul, 
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Empereur, je tiens tout du peuple,” is to be placed 


}among the most perfect pieces of simple and ma- 
|jestic eloquence. 


These things are not the less 
true for being seldom or never remarked. 

But with these great qualities of the will—the 
highest courage, the most easy formation of reso- 
lutions, the most steadfast adherence to his pur- 
pose, the entire devotion of all his energies to his 
object —and with the equally shining faculties of 
the understanding by which that firm will work- 
ed—the clearest and quickest apprehension, the 
power of intense application, the capacity of com- 
plete abstraction from all interrupting ideas, the 
complete and most instantaneous circumspection 
of all difficulties, whether on one side, or even 
providently seen in prospect, the intuitive knowl- 
edge of men, and the power of mind and of tongue 
to mould their will to his purpose—with these 


, which form the character held greatest 





close. Hr was A CONQUEROR ;—HE was A Tyrant. 
To gratify his ambition—to slake his thirst of pow- 


/er—to weary a lust of dominion which no conquest 





'could satiate—he trampled on Liberty when his 
hand might have raised her to a secure place ; 
and he wrapt the world in flames, which the blood 
of millions alone could quench. By these pas- 
sions, a mind not originally unkind, was pervert- 
‘ed and deformed, till human misery ceased to 
move it,and honesty, and truth, and pity, all sense 
of the duties we owe to God and to man, had de- 
|parted from one thus given up toa single anda 
selfish pursuit. 

The death of Enchein, the cruel sufferings of 
Wright, the mysterious end of Pichegru, the pun- 
ishment of Palm, the tortures of Toussaint, have 
all been dwelt upon as the spots on his fame ; be- 
cause the fortunes of individuals presenting a more 
definite object to the mind, strike our imaginations, 
and rouse our feelings more than wretchedness 
in larger masses, less distinctly perceived. But 
to the eye of calm reflection, the declaration of 
}an unjustifiable war, or the persisting in it a day 
longer than necessary, presents a more grievous 
object of contemplation, implies a disposition 
more pernicious to the world, and calls down a 
reprobation far more severe. 

How grateful the relief which the friend of 
mankind, the lover of virtue experiences, when, 
turning from the contemplation of such a charac- 
ter, his eye rests upon the greatest man of our 
own or any age; the only one upon whom an 
epithet so thoughtlessly lavished by men, to foster 
the crimes of their worst enemies may be inno- 
cently and justly bestowed! In WasnincTron we 
truly behold a marvellous contrast to almost every 
one of the endowments and the vices which we 
have been contemplating; and which are so well 
fitted to excite a mingled admiration, and sorrow 
and abhorrence. With none of that brilliant gen- 
ius which dazzles ordinary minds; with not even 
any remarkable quickness of apprehension ; with 
knowledge less than almost: all persons in the 
middle ranks, and many well educated of the 
humbler classes possess; this eminent person is 
presented to our observation clothed in attributes 
as modest, as unpretending, as little calculated to 
strike or astonish, as if he had passed unknown 
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through some secluded region of private life. |tween contending extremes at home, as well as 
But he had a judgement sure and sound ; a steadi- |to repel any advance from abroad incompatible 
ness of mind which never suffered any passion, or ' with perfect independence, was not more dictated 
even any feeling to ruffle its calm; a strength of | by the natural justice of his disposition, and the 
understanding which worked rather than forced | habitual sobriety of his views, than it sprang froma 
its way through all obstacles—removing or avoid - | profound conviction that a commonwealth is most 
ing rather than overleaping them. If profound ‘effectually served by the commanding prudence 
sagacity, unshaken steadiness of purpose, the en- | which checks all excessess, and insures it against 
tire subjugation of all the passions, which carry | the peril that chiefly besets popular governments. 
havoc through ordinary minds, and oftentimes} His courage, whether in council or in battle, 
lay waste the fairest prospects of greatness—nay, | was as perfect as might be expected from this 
the discipline of those feelings which are wont to | pure and steady temper of soul. A perfect just 
lull or to seduce genius, and to mar and to cloud | man, with a thoroughly firm resolution never to 
over the aspect of virtue herself—joined with, or | be misled by others, any more than to be by others 
rather leading to the most absolute self-denial, | overawed; never to be seduced or betrayed, or 
the most habitual and exclusive devotion to prin- hurried away by his own weakness or self delusions, 
ciple—if these things can constitute a good char- | any more than. by other men’s arts; nor ever to 
acter, without either quickness of apprehension, | be disheartened by the most complicated difficul.- 
or resources of information, or inventive power, or | ties, any more than to be spoiled on the giddy 
any brilliant quality that might dazzle the vulgar | | heights of fortune—such was this great man— 
—then surely Washington was the greatest man | | great — preeminently great, whether we regard 
that ever lived in this world uninspired by Divine | him sustaining alone the whole weight of cam- 
wisdom, and unsustained by supernatural virtue. | paigns, all but “desper ate, or gloriously terminating 
Nor could the human fancy create a combina- | a just warfare by his resources and by his cour- 

tion of qualities,evento the very wants and defects | age—presiding over the jarring elements of his 
of the subject more perfectly fitted for the scenes | political council, alike deaf to the storms of all 
in which it was his lot to bear the chief part ;|extremes—or directing the formation of a new 
whether we regard the war which he conducted, | government for a great people the first time that 
the political constitution over which he afterwards | so vast an experiment had ever been tried by 
presided, or the tempestuous times through which | man—or finally retiring from the supreme power 
he had finally to guide the bark himself had launch- | to which his virtue had raised him over the nation 
ed. Averse as his pure mind and temperate dis- | he had created, and whose destinies he had guid- 
position naturally was from the atrocities of the | ed as long as his aid was required—retiring with 
irench Revolution, he yet never leant against the | the veneration of all parties, of all nations, of all 
cause of liberty, but clung to it even when degrad- | mankind, in order that the rights of men might 
ed by the excesses of its savage votaries. To-| be conserved. and that his example never might 
ward France, while he reprobated her agressions| be appealed to by vulgar tyrants. This is the 
upon other states, and bravely resisted her preten- | consummate glory of W ashington ; ; a triumphant 
sions to control his own, he yet never ceased to | warrior w here the most sanguine had a right to 
fee] the gratitude which her aid to the American | despair; a successful ruler. in all the difficulties 
cause had planted eternally in every American | of a course wholly untried; but a warrior whose 
bosom; and for the freedom of a nation which) sword only left its sheath when the first law of 
had followed the noble example of his countrymen | our nature commanded it to be drawn; and a 
in breaking the chains of a thousand years, he | ruler, who, having tasted of supreme power, gen- 
united with those countrymen in cherishing a nat- | tly and unostentatiously desired that the cup might 
ural sympathy and regard. Towards England pass from him, nor would suffer more to wet his 
whom he had only known as a tyrant, even in the lips than the most solemn and sacred duty to his 
worst time of F rench turbulence at home, and in- | country and his God required! 

jury to foreign states, he could not unbend from To his latest breath did this great patriot main- 
the attitude of distrust and defiance into which | tain the noble character of a captain, the patron 
the conduct of her sovereign and his parliament | of peace, and a statesman the friend of justice. 
not unsupported by her people, had forced him, | Dyi ing, he bequeathed to his heirs the sword which 
and in which the war had left him. Nor was|he had worn in the war of liberty, and charged 
there ever among all the complacent self delusions | them “ Never to take it from the scabbard but in 
with which the fond conceits of national vanity | self defence, or in defence of their country and 
are apt to intoxicate us, one more utterly fantas- | her freedom ; and commanding them that when it 
tical than the notion wherewith the Pitt school | should thus be draw n, they should never sheathe 
were wont to flatter themselves and beguile their | it nor ever give it up but prefer falling with it in 
followers—that simply because the Great Ameri- | | their hands to the relinquishment thereof” —words, 
can would not yield either to the bravadoes of | the majesty and simple eloquence of which, are 
the Republican envoy, or to the fierce democracy | not surpassed in the oratory of Athens and Rome. 
of Jefferson, he therefore had become weary of| It will be the duty of the historian and the sage 
Republics, and a friend to monarchy and to En-| in all ages to let no occasion pass of commemora- 
gland. In truth, his devotion to liberty, and his ting this illustrious man; and until time shall be 
intimate persuasion that it can only be enjoy ed | no 1 more will a test of the progress which our 
under the Republican scheme, constantly gained | race has made in wisdom and in virtue be derived 
strength to the end of his truly glorious life ; ; and | fron the veneration paid to the immortal name 
his steady resolution to hold the balance even be-! of WasHtNcTon ! 
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Charles I. of England. 

CHARLES STUART.—Cuaprer I. upon the continent of Europe, had taken deep 
BY B. J. LOSSING. root in the soil of Britain, and like “a green bay 


When, in 1625, Charles Stuart ascended the | tree” were spreading their branches far and wide 
English throne, he found the whole country in| over the whole island. For a century previous 
a ferment, caused by the religious excitement |the papists and the reformers had alternately 
which for a long time had agitated the people. | been in the ascendancy, and alternate persecutions 
The principles of the Reformation which had given | had taken place without any disparity of virulence 
such an earthquake shock to the Romish church |on the part of either party in power. When 




























Luther first lighted the altar fires of religious free- 
dom in Germany, Henry VIII. filled the En- 


glish throne, and was one of the most powerful | 


supporters of the court at the Vatican. He even 
went so far as to write a book against Luther, and 
for that service had appended to his royal title, 
that of Defender of the Faith. But, debased in 
morals, possessed of cruel and relentless feelings, 
and a complete slave to his sensual passions, the 
zeal of Henry for the Catholic faith was measur- 
ed by his interest and the gratification of his 
passions, alone. He had married Catharine of 
Arragon; but a woman more beautiful in the per- 
son of Anne Boleyn, claimed his love, and he ap- 
plied to the pope fora divoree from Catharine. 
The pope refused, but Henry was not to be 
trated where passion beckoned him on, and he at 
once renounced the Catholic faith, embraced the 
cause of the Reformation, withheld the tribute mo- 
ney he had annually poured into the treasury of 
the pontiff, declared himself the supreme head of 
the protestant church in England, dissolved his 
matrimonial alliance with Catharine, and had 
Anne Boleyn crowned queen. ‘Thus the protes- 
tant religion was first established in England. Of 


the subsequent cruel acis of the tyrant Henry it | 


is not my province here to speak. His murder 
of Anne and the acts attendant upon his marriage 


of four other wives, are sufficient to cover his | 


name with the blackest infamy. 


During the reign of his son Edward, the protes- | 


tant religion was fostered, but when Edward’s 
sister Mary succeeded him, a change took place. 
She at once issued a decree that the Catholic re- 
ligion should be established, and in the execution 
of this mandate the blood of hundreds was ofler- 
ed up on the altar of irreligious zeal as a sacrifice 
to the demon of intolerance. Such bright and 
shining lights as Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Rog- 
ers, and others, men whose piety was without re- 
proach, were led to the stake; and in every part 
of England the bible was trodden under foot, and 
the groans of martyrs ascended in a voice of wail 
from every hill and valley of that before happy 
kingdom. 
and persecutions through the Protestants, now 
retaliated, and their vengeance was approved by 
the sovereign. By these events, she has been 
truly distinguished as the “ Bloody Mary.” 

Her sister Elizabeth succeeded her and again 
the Catholic religion was abolished, and the 
Church, as established by Henry, reinstated. 
During her long and eventful reign the protestant 


Those who had suflered bereavements 


religion was maintained, nor was there a single | 


bloody persecution for opinion’s sake, during the 
whole time. The present established church was 
placed upon a footing which it has ever since 
maintained. On the death of Elizabeth, James 
VI, king of Scotland, by her dying request, ascen- 
ded the throne, and thus the sceptre quietly pass- 
ed from the house of Tudor, to that of the house 
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of Stuart. James was the son of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, who suffered such cruel imprisonment and 
finally death, at the command of Elizabeth, her 
cousin, who was jealous of her. On the acces- 
sion of James to the English throne, the three 
kingdoms of England, Wales and Scotland, were 
with Ireland, brought under one head, and denom- 
inated Great Britain, and the king took the title 
of James I. 

During the reigns of Elizabeth and James, the 
principles of the Reformation spread rapidly 
throughout Britain, and, except in Ireland, the pa- 
pists at the close of the career of the latter were 
comparatively few. In Scotland, a new sect had 
|arisen, called Presbyterians, who, viewing the 
many forms and ceremonies of the established 
church as too nearly approaching the objectionable 
‘features of the Romish church, had broken off 
| from the parent stem, and flourished considerably. 
The simplicity of their worship and the eminent 
piety which they displayed, obtained for them the 
| appellation of Puritans. In England also they be- 
| came quite numerous and had a good deal of in- 
| fluence in the house of commons, or lower house 
| of Parliament. 
| Such, was the religious state of the country 
when Charles was crowned, and the ecclesiasti- 
cal power was superior to all others. In the com- 
mons, the puritanical spirit was predominant, but 
in the house of lords, where the bishops had seats, 
the established church was triumphant. And 
|these two branches of the protestant church 
| were violently opposed to the Catholics, who still 
| held a feeble footing inthe empire. The marriage 
| of Charles with a Catholic princess,* was unfor- 
| tunate for his peace; and the influence which she 
| exerted over him through the strength of his love 
| for her, excited the jealousies of the puritans, and 
from the very commencement of his reign, he 
found the parliament opposedto him. In another 
thing the monarch was unfortunate. He had in- 
herited from his father the most extravagant no- 
tions of the royal prerogative—notions entirely 
adverse to the spirit of civil liberty then actively 
pervading the whole mass of the people. And it 
was in the maintenance of this prerogative that 
Charles so frequently came in contact with the 
popular branch of the legislature and weaned from 
him the affections of his people. 

The first manifestation of opposition to the king 
was the refusal of the first parliament organized 
after his accession, to grant subsidies. Jealousas 
were the puritans of the papal influence already 
named, they imagined that the fitting out of ships 
by Charles, in aid of his father-in-law, (which aid 
was promised by James), was but an auxilliary to 
that force which the French king was employing 
against their brethren, the Hugonots, in France, 
and the whole fleet was recalled. Buckingham 
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* Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. of France, and sister of 
Louis XIII, the then reigning French monarch, 
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the king’s premier and a man generally hated 
throughout the kingdom, at once countermanded 
the order and sent the fleet to Dieppe. But a 
very short time after, it again returned to En- 
gland, having effected little else than a useless ex- 
penditure of money. ‘The commons were exas- 
perated, and resolved to grant the king no more 
Charles felt that this was a bold in- 
fringement upon the royal prerogative, and, un- 
der the pretence of the plague, dissolved parlia- 
ment. 

To raise supplies for his immediate wants, the 
king exercised his prerogative to its full extent. 


supplies. 


He issued privy-seals for borrowing money of his 
subjects, and with this money sent an armament 
of eighty vessels to Cadiz, to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of his war with Spain. The plague broke 
out among them and the whole fleet returned to 
England. Thus disappointed, and in hopes of 
raising new supplies by parliament, he issued or- 
ders for the formation of a new one. Some of 
_the most active opposition members of the old, 
were appointed to posts of honor and profit in 
several counties to keep them at home, but when 
assembled, he found the new parliament equally 
refractory with the old one. 


a 


They voted a small 
supply, but with the condition that they should 
have the regulation of every part of the govern- 
ment that displeased them. ‘This was an extra- 
ordinary infringement upon the royal prerogative, 
but the urgent necessities of the king obliged him 
to submit. Their next step of usurpation, as the 
monarch deemed it, was to impeach his chief min- 
ister, the Duke of Buckingham. ‘To this the king 
would not submit, declared he would personally 
vindicate the character of the Duke, dissolved the 
parliament, and imprisoned in the Tower three 
of the most active members engaged in the im- 
peachment. 

This rash and intemperate measure inflamed | 
the republican party of the country to the highest 
pitch, and to increase the general dissatisfaction, 
the taxes of poundage and tonnage were levied, 
the penal laws against catholics were abrogated, 
a call was made upon the city of London for a 
loan, and all the maritime towns were commanded 
to supply a proportionate sum for the equipment 
of a certain number of vessels. This latter tax 
was called ship money. Those who refused to 
pay these taxes, were imprisoned, and among 
them was that inflexible patriot, John Hampden, 
whose name is revered by every freeman of En- 
gland. ‘They were brought to trial, and a set of 
corrupt judges declared in favor of the crown and 
prerogative. The people felt that their liberties 
were on the verge of ruin, that their constitution 
had been made but a dead letter, and by the gov- 
ernment being in the hands of the king and his 
council alone, independent of parliament, that 
the freedom of the people was but a name. 
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But greater still was the astonishment of the 
nation, when Charles declared war against 
This step was attributed to the evil 
councils of Buckingham, who, in consequence of 
having been foiled in a court intrigue at Paris, 
when he acted as proxy in the marriage of Charles 
and his queen, resolved to take this course for re- 
venge. Richlieu had defeated the dishonorable in- 
tentions of the duke, and the enmity of the latter 
against the former in consequence, involved En- 
sland in a war witha valuable neighbor. To 
carry on this war, illegal taxes were levied; 
and English commerce, before circumscribed by 
the war with Spain and the alliance of England 
with the Elector Palatine of Germany against 
Austria, was now wholly destroyed, and the 
country was on the verge of a revolution. 

Under these circumstances, a new parliament 
was assembled, but it was marked by the same 
inflexible determination to resist abuses as before, 
and several other prerogatives for which the 
king had strenuously contended, were destroyed. 
After the king had made several concessions of a 
civil nature, the commons determined to carry 
their reforms into the ecclesiastical department. 
Bishop Laud who was at the head of the hierar- 
chy, was detested by the puritans for his adhe- 
rance to useless ceremonials in the church, and 
they even charged him with a design to reinstate 
popery. The commons carried their scrutiny in- 
to every part of the government, and were about 
to pass a declaration of rights, in which the house 
of peers was agreed, when the king suddenly ap- 
peared in person and ended the session by pro- 
rogation. 

Freed from the annoyance of parliament, 
Charles turned his attention to foreign wars. 
Buckingham was ordered to proceed at the head 
of a fleet and army, to Rochelle, to relieve the 
Hugonots there gathered, from the besieging ar- 
mies of Louis. But Buckingham was assassinated 
at Portsmouth, where he was on the point of sail- 
ing, by a man by the name of Felton, who declar- 
ed that he felt that he had done a duty to his 
country and his God in freeing the kingdom of 
such a man, who was the chief cause of all the 
sufferings of the people. The fleet sailed, was 
unsuccessful, and returned to England in dis- 
grace. 

Sir Charles Wentworth was installed in the 
place of Buckingham, and created ear! of Strafford. 
He had been one of the most powerful opposers 
of the king, but now became equally powerful in 
his behalf. This highly incensed the new house 
of commons that had been formed, and they soon 
viewed him as standing in the same relation to 
them and the country as did Buckingham. They 
opposed his measures, and with the zeal of pre- 
vious parliaments, curtailed the prerogatives of 
the king. They resolved that the several taxes 
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levied by the king, were unconstitutional, and 
were preparing a remonstrance to that effect, 
when Charles again dissolved the Assembly. 

‘To add fuel to the flame of indignation, that 
burned throughout the whole kingdom at these 
frequent usurpations, Charles, by the advice of 
Laud, endeavored to introduce the liturgy of the 
English Church among the Presbyterians of Scot- 
Jand. He with his court, proceeded to Edinburgh 
for the avowed purpose of holding a parliament 
there, and to pass through the ceremony of corona- 
tion in the capital of his native kingdom. ‘This was 
in 1633, eight years after his coronation at London. 
Soon after his arrival, an order was issued for 
the use of the episcopal liturgy in all the churches 
in the kingdom. A more unwise step could not 
have been taken. The whole people were attach- 
ed to their simple mode of worship, and this in- 
novation they viewed as the incipient step toward 
the establishment of popery.* Both kingdoms 
were thrown into a flame, and an immense assem- 
blage of Scots took place at Edinburgh, and form- 
ed into a kind of Parliament. ‘Their first act was 
the production of a solemn covENANT to protect 
the purity of their religion, and thousands upon 
thousands of the people of all classes flocked to 
the capital to sign the noble pledge. This move- 
ment convinced Charles of the unpopularity of the 
law he endeavored to enforce, but, through the 
unwise counsels of Laud he determined to estab- 
lish episcopacy in the Scottish church, although 
it might be shorn of many of its ceremonies. 
The Covenanters saw that it was necessary to re- 
tain their religious freedom by military force and 
the earls of Argyle and Leslie soldiers of experi- 
ence were put in command of an army, that rap- 
idly swelled in numbers. This was the first re- 
sort to arms which Charles had witnessed among 
his opposing subjects, and, after several fruitless 
attempts to subdue them, he prudently concluded 
a peace, and withdrew his troops from the Scot- 
tish frontier. Independent of the powerful allies 
which the Covenanters found in the puritans of 
England, they received aid from the Trench and 
Dutch, who were willing to be avenged in any 
manner, for the grievances they had experienced 
at the hands of Charles. This success of the 
Scotch, caused them to call another assembly at | 
Edinburgh, at which many resolutions, abridging | 
the power of the monarch, were passed ; and | 
Charles had the mortification to see, that by un- 
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* The previous acts of Laud, as the head of the established 
church in England, in connection with this attempt to abridge 
the civil liberties of the Scotch, may be viewed as the first step 
toward forming this mighty compact of freedom under which 
we happily dwell. Seeing their monarch, the whole court par- 
ty, and the hierachy, all in favor of an abridgement of religious 
liberty, many left the country of their birth, and in the heart of 
winter, landed upon the bleak rock of Plymouth, and built an 
altar there; while on one side the surges of the stormy ocean 
roared, and on the other a wilderness, filled with savage men, 
loomed up gloomily before them. 
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wise councils, he had been urged to the commis- 
sion of acts which not only increased the flame 
of opposition in England, but alienated from him 
his best and most loyal friends in Scotland. 


(To be continued.) 


THE OLD WORN BOOK. 


Come, father,” cried a gladsome boy, 
Of joyous step and free— 

‘The sweet mild eve has come at last; 
Wilt wander forth with me? 

Do cast aside that old worn book ! 
While many here are fuir, 

With binding rich, and gilding bright, 
Why does that claim thy care ? 

Tis grandmama’s last gift, I know, 
And O, I loved her true : 

Her parting gift looks sad to me— 
Why gives it joy to you? 

I cannot bear to think she’s gone; 
I loved her kind fond look ; 

Recall not now the parting scene ; 
Come, walk, and shut the book !”’ 


His welcome hand the parent gave 
His young and loving child ; 
But silently the old worn book 
He took, and meekly zmiled, 


The evening’s quiet scene soon chased 
The care from that young brow; 

Glad was his step o’er hill and dale, 
And by the water's flow. 

The birds’ last notes, the merry hum, 
Fell sweetly on his ear ; 

The sun’s last beams, the golden clouds, 
Were t* his vision dear. 


They wandered to an humble cot, 
They oped the lowly door; 

The boy’s light merry voice was hushed, 
So lone the scene, and poor; 

And wender filled his little heart, 
For, on a scanty bed, 

An aged form, with sickness bowed, 
Had sunk her weary head. 


Each fair and beauteous scene without, 
The child so loved to greet, 

No more could please her aged sight, 
No more her eyes would meet ; 

No kindly voice nor cheering smile 
Was there, her lot to cheer; 

And broke were all the links that bound 
Her heart to objects here: 

But yet no murmur fled her lips; 
Sweet patience lit her eye; 

Though poverty, disease, and pain, 
Seeimed her sad destiny. 


He saw his parent ope that book, 
And words of comfort find : 

Those blessed words had cheered her heart, 
And raised to heaven her mind ; 

Had given to her that patient smile, 
Though earthly joys were fled ; 

Had soothed the weary couch of pain, 
And raised her aching head. 


And, silently, to his young heart 
Was rich instruction given: 

That old worn book was proved to him 
The choicest gift of heaven ! 

He clasped it, then, as wisdom’s guide, 
The blessed light of truth ; 

The comforter of weary age, 
The guide of thoughtless youth; 

The sweet support of languid pain, 
The check when murmurs rise; 

The star that shows a blissful home 
With friends beyond the skies. 


And from that holy hour, he ne’er 
From virtue’s path did stray : 
His parent’s gentle lesson taught 
The life, the truth, the way. 
Rose of Sharon for 1840, 
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Abraham offering up Isaac.* 


VANDYCK. 


Sir Anthony Vandyck a celebrated historical 
and portrait painter, was born at Antwerp in 1599, 
and died in 1641, aged forty-two. He received 





* In the whole range of the sacred record, we nowhere find 
a more striking illustration of faith and obedience, than is exhib- 
ited by the patriarch in his readiness to sacrifice his only son— 
a son in whose life and posterity the promises of Deity to Abra- 
ham were to be fulfilled. The promise was, “I will make thee 
a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy name great; 
and thou shalt be a blessing,” &c. This promise had been 
repeatedly made, till Abraham was an hundred years old, and 
his wife Sarah ninety years old, and yet no offspring blessed 
their union, to give strength to his faith. But his belief that he 
should be the “ father of a great nation,’”’ was not at all shaken 
by this untoward circumstance, for he knew that God had pow- 
er to do all things. At the age of ninety-two, Sarah for the 


° - ' 
first and last time became the mother of a child—a son who | 


was called Isaac. Time passed on—the patriarch and his wife 
grew old—the child waxed strong and active, and nothing seem- 
ed to intervene to frustrate the promise which cheered the declin- 
ing life of Abraham. But when Isaac was (according to Jose- 
phus) about twenty-five years of age, the faith of Abraham was 
put to the severest test by a command from on high to offer up 
his son, a sacrifice, and a burnt-offering. This was a common 
custom in the country where Abraham then sojourned, and 
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ADAPTED FROM VANDYCK. 


|his first instructions in the art of painting from 
| Henry Van Balen, but afterward became the dis- 
ciple of Rubens; and distinguished himself so 
highly in the school of that great artist, that he 








hence, feeling that the occasion would not be an extraordinary 
one, the patriarch could have experienced no cheering hope that 
the demand would not be fully enforced. By thus destroying 
his only child, he would seem to be cutting off every means of a 
fulfilment of his promise, and yet he obeyed cheerfully, and had 
still full faith that his seed should multiply and become a great 
people. He undoubtedly thought, as St. Paul says, that “ God 
was able to raise him up, even from the dead;” and upon that 
omnipotent power did he rely for a fulfilment of the promise. 
| The wood was gathered—the young man bound—and the fatal 
| sacrificial knife was uplifted—when his hand was stayed, and a 
/ram in the bushes pointed out asa substitute and an accepta- 
ble sacrifice. This is the moment which the artist has chosen 
for his representation. 

Isaac was spared—married—had a son named Jacob, whose 
son named Joseph being sold into Egpyt, became the prime min- 
ister of the Egyptian king—he invited his father and brethren 
thither, and their descendants, after a laspe of four hundred 
years, became “‘more numerous than the Egyptians.” After 
much oppression, they left that country under the command of 
Moses, and after journeying many years in the wilderness, en- 
tered the land of Canaan, which was promised unto the seed of 
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conferred honor on his instructer, and was ac- 
counted, in some respects, to approach very near 
him. By the advice 
twentieth year to Italy, in order to complete his 
weed and perfect himself in his profession ; and, 
after a short continuance at Rome, visited Venice, 
where he conceived that exquisite notion of col- 
oring which hath secured to him the admiration 
of the whole world. He observed minutely every 
teint and every delicacy in the works of Titian, 


netian school, with judgement and a nice penetra- 
tion; and by the strength of his genius discover- 


ed the true principle which guided those illustri- | 


ous artists to so high a degree of excellence ; by 
which means he acquired such an exquisite pencil 


with Correggio. 


of Rubens, he went in his | 
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' beautiful in their form, and delicately exact in 
‘their proportions. His draperies, which were 
taken from the mode of the times, are cast ina 
grand style, broad and simple in the folds, easy 


'and natural in the disposition, and his coloring i is 


lovely. 


ful, and his expression more true. 


In several parts of painting, Vandyck has 
ever been acknowledged to surpass his master ; 
his touch is more delicate, his ideas more grace- 
It is indeed 


| generally alleged that he had less invention and 
Veronese, and the celebrated masters of the Ve- | 


less fire than Rubens ; yet if it is considered that 
he devoted himself so entirely to portrait painting, 

as to allow himself less opportunity to improve 
his taste for historical compositions, it cannot 


| seem suprising that Rubens, who made history 


‘his principal and perpetual object, should in that 
as might almost place him in competition even | 


Having sufficiently displayed | 


his eminent talents at Venice, Rome, Genoa, and | 


his native city, till his reputation spread itself 
through all parts of Europe, he was invited to 
London by king Charles I., who received him in- 
to his service, with an appointment of a consider- 


able pension ; and not only presented him with a | 


. . . ' 
chain of gold, and his own portrait richly adorn- 


ed with diamonds, but also conferred on him the 
order of knighthood in 1632. His amiable dispo- 
sition, and personal accomplishments, united with 


his extraordinary merit in his profession, gained | 


him the affection of the king; procured him the 
respect, esteem, and admiration of the nobility, 
and every lover of the art; and, by his perpetual 
employment, he was enabled to live in the utmost 
splendor and opulence. He excelled in history 
and portrait, but his greatest power appeared in 
the latter; and no painter better understood the 
principles or practice of the chiaro-scuro than 
Vandyck. His choice of nature when he painted 
portraits, was always that which was most agree- 
able ; he gave an inexpressible grace to his heads ; 
he showed abundant variety in the airs, and 1 
some of them the character was even sublime; 
and as to his expression, it was inimitable, the 
very soul of the person represented being visible 
in the portrait. The extremities of his figures 
are true, graceful, and exact; and the hands in 
particular are designed in the greatest perfection, 


Abraham. 
tion.” 


Here they they increased and became a “great na- 
Then was the promise fulfilled to the very letter. And 
now after the lapse of three thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
three years from the time the promise was first made, the name 
of Abraham is “ blessed,’’ and held in reverence by a majority 
of the civilized human family. The Jews and Christians rever- 

ce him, as their great father through Isaac and his long line 
of descendants; and the Arabs, and nearly all other Mahome- 
tans bless his name, as the father of Ishmael, (the son of his 
hand-maid Hagar,) from whom they are descended. 

The Jews say that the spot where the sacrifice of Isaac was | 
to have taken place, is the one on which their temple stood, 
while the Mohametans contend that the Kaaba or Temple of 
Mecea stands upon the very spot. The Mahometans further 
aver, that the early Arabians placed the horns of the very ram 
that was made a substitute, upon the pinnacle of the Kaaba, but 
they were removed by Mahomet to prevent idolatrous worship. 
We opine that these things are of a piece with other religious 
“relics.” Apropos: the monks of Patmos used to sell hairs 
that came.off the mule that Peter the Hermit rode; and it is 
said that hairs enough have been sold to cover twenty mules !— 
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respect claima superiority. However, it appears 
no way improbable, that if Vandyck had been as 
incessantly employed in history as he was in por- 
trait, his ideas might have been more enliv ened, 
his genius rendered more extensive, and his in- 
vention more animated, so as to have equalled 
his master in design, as he surpassed him in the 
delicacy and sweetness of his teints. 

And if Rubens deserves to be preferred to 
Vandyck in history, yet the latter, in many of the 
portraits of his earlier time, is allowed to be equal 
even to Titian, and superior to all others who 
have appeared since the revival of the art of 
painting. During the first six or seven years 
after his arrival in London, his performances are 
accounted most excellent and most estimable; 
but some of his latter works are painted in such 
a manner as shows the uncommon rapidity of his 
pencil, though they are touched with wonderful 
spirit ; and others of themare comparatively weak, 
and partake too much of the lead-color, though his 
pencilling is always masterly, always inimitable. 
The most capital of the works of Vandyck are in 
England. At Blenheim, the portrait of king 
Charles |. inarmor on adun horse. At Houghton, 
a whole length in armor. At Hampton Court, 
the king in armor on a white horse, his equerry 
holding his helmet. At Kensington, George Vil- 
liers, second duke of Buckingham, and Lord 
Francis his brother. And at Wilton, the Pembroke 
Family, a most capital performance. Also at the 


Marquis of Rockingham’s, the celebrated picture 
of the Lord Strafford and his secretary. In the 


collection of the Duke ef Orleans there is a most 
admirable picture by Vandyck; it is a whole 
length of Mary de Medicis, which is finished as 
highly as the power of his art could reach; it 
shows at once the strength of Rubens, and almost 
the coloring of Titian: the manner of it is in the 
highest degree noble, and yet it appears equally 
easy and natural ; and many of the portraits of 
the nobility of England, which were painted by 
Vandyck, are not in any respect inferior to that 
celebrated portrait of Mary de Medicis. 





When you hear any one making a noise about 
himself, his merits and his good qualities, remem- 
ber that the poorest wheel of a wagon always 
creaks the loudest. 
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FARMERS’ DEPARTMENT. make up the deficiency in wheat straw, which 
could not be converted into manure in a cheaper 
and better way, than feeding it to sheep. 
The difference you will perceive, is so trifling 
I have been a long time impressed with the |in the actual expense, that it would hardly be 
idea, that sheep may be wintered cheaper and on the trial, till farmers at least, are ready to 


WINTERING SHEEP. 


equally as well, on threshed oats and the straw, | put a proper estimate on the value of manure, the 
as they can on hay. This may seem strange, /quantity of which, would be greatly increased, 
and startle not a few, but nevertheless it may be | | feeding them wholly on straw. Gen. Fa 
true. 

J maaaihy winter on an average, about four hun- | 
dred sheep; and from an experience of many years 
in sheep husbandry, I am satisfied that a flock of | We lose immensely by not taking care in sea- 
one hundred cannot be wintered on less than four- | son to save the best seeds for spring sowing. In 
teen tons of good hay, if fed on that exclusively. If |the multitude of our cares we forget, and need 
they were young, it aeaiaal not perhaps require so |often to be reminded, of the proper times and 
much, as if of full size. Tallow in ordinary winters | modes of preserv ing what we have grown in our 
fifteen tons to the hundred. On the other hand, | gardens and in our fields. We need a faithful 
[ would admit that there are those, who could be | sentinel w hose business it shall be, like the preach. 
found, who could keep them on ten or twelve |er’s, to remind us often of our duty; and if he 
tons, and others on even a less quanity. I pre- tells nothing new, if he shows us nothing which 
sume, also, that they would not deny, that they | we have not seen before, he may still be more 
occasionally lost a few, and that many were poor, | |useful than one who is always leading us into new 
sometimes they complain of light fleeces. | se chemes and urging us to adopt his theories which 

L have carefully drawn up the following esti- | he has reduced to practic e. 
mate of the expense of wintering one hundred | In general, peas, beans and all other vegetables 
sheep, which, however, circumstances may vary | that grow in pods, should be preserved for seed 
a little either way. in those pods until the time for sowing. Melons 

I think that eight acres is necessary to yield | of all xinds, pumpions, squashes, cucumbers, &c. 
hay sufficient to keep them, for if it produce more | should have the seeds taken from the shell and 
than one and three fourth tons to the acre, I do | washed, then they should be laid up ina dry place 
not consider it exactly the right kind of hay for | secure from mice, &c. ; 
sheep. Fine hay they always prefer, and if you| Experiments are not wanting to show that in 
wish to keep them in good condition the year | most fields of wheat there is a vast difference be- 
round, (consequently improve the quality and | tween the productiveness and the qualities of the 
quantity of your fleeces,) and your sheep in a| | different heads. Some will ripen much earlier 
healthy and thriving condition, they should never | than others ; and these should never therefore be 





ON SAVING SEEDS. 


be forced to eat, what they do not relish. | SOW n in the same field for it isan important point 
i — : ni to harvest the grain as it is ripe. 
Say 14 tons at $6,00 is $84,00 | : 
. | [t is also ascertained that the straw of certain 
Cost of cutting the same, at 75 cts. per 
‘kinds of wheat is much heavier than that of other 
acre, 6,00 | 
6 : pie , ikinds. That the straw of some will weigh less 
Securing, including stirring, raking, 
es . a e qq | than the grain which it produces, while the straw 
drawing, &c. at least, $1 per acre, 8,00| °. : ie : 
. of other kinds will weigh twice as much as the 


| grain. 


98,00 | 
: | In regard to potatoes, we have generally been 
The cost of ploughing 8 acres, for oats, |so careless that we are obliged very often to pro- 
say, $10,00 | cure new seed from those who have been more 
Seed for the same, 16 bu. 37} ets per bu. 6,00) careful. It is notorious that most people use only 
Sowing and dragging, 2,50 | the refuse potatoes for the seed of a new crop {. 
Cutting and shocking, 84 cts. per acre, 7,00 | Can it then be matter of surprise that our pota- 
Estimating it to yield 40 bushels per toes run out? If we should always save our 
acre, is 320 bu. at 3 7Zcts per acre, 120,000) poorest calves and pigs for brooders we should 
Cost of threshing with machine, say 12,00 | be obliged to send to Europe for cows as often as 
-———— | we do to our neighbors for new kinds of potatoes. 
$160 50 In regard to Indian corn, we have been more 


} 

They would require one bushel per day, for five | cautious. This has ever been a favorite grain in 
months, which is one hundred and fifty ‘bushels, |this country, and more care has been taken to 
which then would leave a surplus of one hundred | save good seed. The consequence is we have 
and seventy bushels, at thirty seven and a half | /now the very finest varieties of corn and we need 
cents is sixty three dollars and tw enty five cents. | only to be more careful to select those grains for 
We see the expense of wintering them on oats, | seed which are soonest ripe in the field. 
and straw amounts to ninety six dollars, and seven- But who goes into his wheat and his rye fields, 
ty five cents. The difference is certainly very |his barley, his oat, or his buckwheat field, and 
trifling i in comparison. The straw produced from | selects the best heads in order to secure a prolific 
eight acres 1 should deem insufficient for food | or an early variety? We hardly hear of such an 
through the winter, but how many are they, who | instance, but all this must be done before we ar- 
can keep that number of sheep that could easily 'rive at perfection in farming 
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THINGS THAT I HAVE SEEN. Ir is said that a tablespoonful of unslacked 

I have seen a farmer wade up to his knees win- | lime, given to horses regularly with their water, 
ter after winter, through manure in going to his | or food for two or three days night and morning, 
stable ; when for years his garden had been un-| will completely expel the bots. If this be true, it 
productive for the want of the article so much in| is a very important discovery, and ought to be 
his way, in the yard. kept in remembrance. [N. C. Standard. 

| have seen a farmer pass fifty times by a breach 

his fence and never stop to aright it, always rs 
putting it off till another day, until the greater! The quantity of salt used in the United States 
part of his crop was destroyed. is incredibly small. Perhaps the whole quantity 

| have seen afarmer ploughing around bunches | js about twelve millions of bushels annually, of 
of briars until his field was so taken with them, which half may be imported and half domestic. 
that he was compelled to abandon and give it up | The English give fifteen millions of bushels annu- 
to the neighbors around him asa blackberry patch | ally to their sheep alone! No wonder they have 
in common. | fine mutton and wool! ; 

| have seen a farmer put up his stock-fodder 
in so careless a manner that the first wind would oat 
blow down the stacks; in which condition they 
would remain until the fodder was so spoiled that | 
his half-starved cattle would refuse to eat it, and 
he would wonper why his cattle were so much 
poorer than his neighbors’. 


| have seen a farmer who took greatcare of his} See that the vesetables are neither sprouting 


fodder, but in feeding it to his cattle would let in | poy decaying ; if they are so, remove them toa 
the hogs, or not separate them from the cattle, and drier place, and spread them. 


hefore they could masticate half their allowance, 
he remainder was so rooted about, and so filthy 


that they must be more than half starved to eat it. 
T 
i 


See that the beef and pork are always under 
brine ; that the brine is sweet and clean. 

Count towels, sheets, spoons, &c. occasionally, 
| = those who use them may not become care- 
ess. 








| Examine preserves, to see that they are not 
| contracting mould; and your pickles to see if 
; a ae | they are not growing soft and tasteless. 
le, too, is one of the “ wondering” class. | Indian meal and rye meal are in danger of 
[have seen a farmer feed his horses ina hol-| fermenting in summer, particularly Indian. They 
low tree with both ends open, anda hole in the! should be kept in a cool place, and stirred open 
middle. “Oh,” says he, “the pigs will get what | to the air once in a while. A large stone put in 
” Yet strange to tell, he never could | the middle of a barrel of meal, is a good thing to 
account for his horses being always so poor. J keep it cool. ” ied. Child. 
wonder. | 
| have seen a farmer who seldom went where 
his boys were ploughing, and when he did, it was > 
the same thing ; for they would merely skim the 
earth, cut and cover,—and “ wonder.” 


| have seen a farmer (and he a good rough car- | 
, a > Se] +. = i 
penter,) who had not a door to his stables; he | Accorprne to the official accounts of the births 


. . . . . } ~ s1f i it Ss c 
would stop up the entrances with rails laid cross- | and deaths in the Russian empire it appears, that 


: i ‘ y ; . ast vei a great many per- 

wise, leaving a hole at the bottom to creep in and | !™ ee . = sh OE ean k bl ’ hick 
‘aad ’ >| sons r remarkably 

out when feeding. The labor lost in course of | 8°"S died who had attained a remar y Allg 


~ 


falls out. 








RUSSIA. 





: . e . . | © > 
the year in pulling down and putting up this abom- | ®8° 
inable substitute, applied to the making of doors, 


aes ae : ir yas 2.333.992 
would have furnished him for a lifetime. He is ab — of births wa 1563-733 
always “‘ wondering”, how some folks have time eaths oe 
to do such things. eae aiid 

> ‘ rc ; irths 770,259 
| have seen a farmer after all his labor and ex- Excess of B ? 

ense } wine, cutting, ‘stacking, s ading 
pense in growing, cutting, “stac king, spreading, ee 492,424 
dew rotting, and taking up his hemp, throw hun- 5 


dreds of pounds in the corners of the fence, to 


ong the deaths there were, of persons— 
make room for another crop; again to be destroy- Among Saal 


. 5D years 85! 

ed in part, like the preceding one. Sena a ee oa 
I have seen a farmer richer than his neighbors, From 116 to 120 years 130 
and to their great detriment, lose as much time From 120 to 130 years 3 
in borrowing and returning the various implements Tas we so: YAN seen 1 
of husbandry, as would pay for them in two years, From 150 to 156 nadie 3 
if time so spent had been profitably employed. Of 160 ‘soieiine 1 

{Franklin Farmer. , a ae 
Of 166 years 1 


—— — 


The quantity of wheat raised the past year in The provinces on both sides the Caucasus Cau. 
New Hampshire, is estimated at a bushel and a half | casia and Transcaucasia, are not included. Ac 
for each inhabitant. In Michigan, says the Free | cording to the report of the Finance Department 
Press, they have raised more than twenty bushels | the population of the Russian Empire in 1838 was 
to each man, woman and child in the state. sixty millions. 








































THE ART OF BUILDING. 


Tue art of building is indebted, in a very ex- 
traordinary degree to tke labours of the scientific 
mechanic. With respect to the origin of archi- 
tecture, and the several periods to which its - 
vances toward perfection are to be referred, 
would be a waste of time to enter into an oxnliy 
of any great length. The great antiquity of 
building is self-evident. When men first felt the | 
inclemencies of the season it had its beginning, 
and has spread wherever the sev erities of climate 
demand a shelter or ashade. Its rudiments may 
be traced iu the hut of the Indian, and the Green- 
lander’s cave, as well as in the proudest temples | 
of ancient Greece. It is easy to conceive that, 
in the early stages of society, genius had expand- 
ed but little. The architect’s first efforts were | 
but vague, and the structure he erected simple, 
perhaps no more than a number of trees, leaning 
together at the top, in the form of a cone, inter- 
woven with twigs, and plastered with mud, to ex- 
clude the weather. In this early period we may 
also suppose each desirous to render his own hab- 
itation the most attractive, as well as the most | 
convenient. Here, then, we find the first dawn 
of architecture as a fine as well as a useful art. 

At a very carly period, as might be expected, 
architecture had made some progress; for we 
are informed, in holy writ, that Cain “ builded 
city, and called the name of the city after the | 
name of his son, Enoch ;” but we are wholly in| 
the dark as to the perfection to which it had at- 

tained when that awful visitation of the Almighty, 
the universal deluge, obliterated almost every 
mark of previous habitation. The next mention 
of it is in the account of the building of the tow- 
er of Babel, which was stopped by the confusion 
of tongues. This was soon surrounded by other 
buildings, and walls of great magnitude, and here, 
therefore, we may date the origin of postdiluvian 
architecture. Whatever celebrity, however, the 
wonders of Babylon attaimed among the ancients, 
no remains of them have come down to us, and | 
it is the massive edifices of Egypt, built apparent- | 
ly rather for eternity than time, that now excite | 
our admiration as the most anc ient as well as stu- | 
pendous structures existing upon earth. We must | 
not however, under this epoc h, omit to notice 
the remains, and, alas! only the remains, of Indian | 
and Mexican greatness. But for the splendid | 
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ruins at Delhi and Agra, and that most singular 
specimen in the island of Elephanta, we should 
scarcely have known of the existence of civ ilization 
among the ancient Hindoos; and the aborigines 
of Mexico were regarded as little better “than 
savages before the late discoveries by Mr. Bullock. 
The dates of these buildings are wholly unknown; 
but, from the great similarity they bear to those 
of Egypt, it is supposed they are of at least equal 
antiquity ‘ 

It may not be improper here to remark that the 
latter country is considered to have been peopled 
by a colony from India. About the same general 
date may also be classed the architecture of the 


| Hebrews, or, as it is more properly characterized, 
‘the Pheenician style, the greatest monument c! 


which was the far-famed temple of Solomon. 
The description of this edifice as it oceurs in the 
sacred text will be found, on an accurate consider- 
eration, to bear a great resemblance to that of 
many of the Egyptian temples. 

In the accompanying sketches one figure fur- 
nishes a view of what may be considered as the 
first attempts of the uneducated artisan, regard- 
less only of strength in the erection of his edifice, 
and the second will serve to illustrate the advance 


| toward a higher style of art, and when the modern 


mode of combining strength and ornamental de- 
It is obvious 
that the first step would be to remove the foliage 
of the tree which was ultimately to form the 


| walls of the edifice, and then to employ the larger 


boughs to construct the roof. From this follows 
a species of cornice for ornamenting the top line 
of the edifice, and we ultimately find the pediment 
and “jutting frieze” giving a definitive architec- 
tural form and finish to the whole. This brings 
us to the first dawn of Grecian art; and now the 
column of polished marble succeeded to the 
rough and unhewn tree, and the chiselled orna- 
ment took the place of a garniture of boughs. 
The sister art of painting was also soon intro- 
duced. 

The architecture of a people is an important 
| part of their history. It is the external and en- 
during form of their public life, an index to the 
| state of knowledge and social progress. Some 


persons, indeed, have regarded the noblest monu- 
ments of ¢ antiquity but as the marks of “a slavish 
submission to a hierarchy.” 


But it may safely 
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be asserted that the progress which man has 
made in the arts is mainly due to the influence of 
religious systems, and that the great improve- 
ments which have thus been gradually effected 
have at last descended to the humblest dwellings. 

Temples formed by human hands, though under 
the immediate direction of the Deity, have been 
raised to perpetuate the forms of worship earliest 
known on the earth ; and, when that worship was 


accompanying sketch will furnish a notion of what 
it was in the days of its ancient greatness. 

It may here be proper to remark that the earli- 
est edifices of Greece were by no means remark- 
able for beauty, as even the temples were little 
better than rude huts, sheltered, if sheltered at 
all, by branches of laurel and other trees. On 
the decline of Greece, and its conquest by the 
Romans, the arts appear to have been transferred 


degraded by a substitution of the creature for|to the conquerors; but among that hardy and war- 
the Creator, we still find the noblest energies of|like race it made little progress before the reign 


man engaged in the erection of similar edifices. | of Augustus. 


Under the auspices of that munifi- 











Civil architecture made but little progress till the! cent monarch it rapidly attained to almost as 
time of Pericles, when some of the noblest efforts | great perfection as in the favored country of the 
of human ingenuity were executed at Athens.| arts in its best days, and the “eternal city” owes 
This celebrated city was the capital of Attica, in| much of its present estimation to the noble struc- 






Greece. 
temples ; 


The city was covered with magnificent | tures erected by him and his successors. 
and, while the spoils which resulted} Rome, however, the art decayed, and was over- 


With 


from her conquests in Persia furnished the means| whelmed in the general confusion and oblivion of 
for a most profuse expenditure, it was fortunate | learning, art, and science. 


for mankind that the highest taste directed the 
outlay of its rulers. The most ancient part of 
the city of Athens was built upon a rock called 
the Acropolis, and contained the most sumptuous 
buildings with which Athens was adorned. The 
monuments called the Elgin Marbles formed part 
of the fragments of these edifices; and we need 
hardly add that they are now preserved in the 
British Museum in a way as praiseworthy to the 
nation as it is to the taste of its government. 
Athens contained many splendid temples; but 
the greatest wonder in this world of architectural 
wonders was the Parthenon.* This edifice has 
now undergone a variety of mutations; but the 





* Phidias, the principal architect employed in the erection of 
this magnificent structure, was the great master of the art of 
statuary. He was born at Athens about 480 years before the 
Christian era. Athens was at that period the general school of 
arts and letters. From Homer, whose poems Phidias had deep- 
ly studied, he drew images of greatness, which he afterward 
moulded with earthly materials in a kindred spirit; and_ the 
mind of Phidias was adorned with all the knowledge which 
could be useful to his profession. He was also skilled in his- 
tory, poetry, geometry, and the optics of that day; and, while 


Pericles commanded the treasury at Athens and the allied states, | 


he had the means of giving full scope to the efforts of his genius. 
In the art of forming statues of bronze, both for the number an 
excellence of his works, Phidias was without a rival. In the 
production of ivory statues also he stood alone ; nor did he dis- 
dain to work in the meaner materials of wood and clay, or to 
execute articles of the smallest mechanism. Among the most 
celebrated of the works which Phidias executed with his own 
hands was a statue of Minerva, which adorned the interior of 
the Parthenon. 











MANNERS. 


Amonc the most valuable distinctions of man- 
ner are quietness and decorum. Earnestness and 
decision should be avoided, especially by the 
young; any thing like vehemence of assertion or 
pressure of opinion indicates an intolerance of 

|the independent sentiments of your companion, 
|and goes to disturb that entire ease and freedom, 
of which your society should in no wise deprive 
him. Composure and ease should be most dili- 
gently sought by every one who would acquire 
the character and impress of condition. Easy 
manners are not only a mark of good breeding, 
_as showing that one is accustomed to that style, 
|and is “to the manner born,” but by their own 
| influence, they cause one to be liked; for their 
| effect is to put others at their ease in your com- 
| pany, and in that way, make them feel pleasure 
and consequent gratitude and affection. But ease 
should never luxuriate into negligence, for that, 





} 








d' by showing contempt, is always insulting. Young 


men, very often, in their attempts to seem easy, 
run to this extreme and become disgusting. The 
most rational manners are those which render peo- 
ple most comfortable and make the conduct of 
intercourse the least arduous. 
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THE GREAT WEST. | 
| 

A few days ago we had occasion to speak | 
of the advantages which this country enjoyed | 
over England and France, in point of territory and 
natural resources, by way of showing how absurd | 
was the idea of our constant dependance upon 
those countries for commercial life and prosper- 
ity. Since then some statistical information has 
come in our way, in reference to that portion of 
the republic lying west of the Allegany mountains 
and embraced within the “ valley of the Missis- 
sippi.” Many people residing in the Atlantic 
states, and devoting their attention, almost exclu- 
sively to the affairs of the thousand cities that 
line the shores, and lift their glittering spires to 
heaven, from Maine to Florida, have but a faint 
idea of the mighty regions of the West. They 
think of it as a new and unimportant section of 
the Union, as yet wild, uncultivated, and thinly 
settled. To correct these erroneous views, as 
well as to confirm our former observations of the 
real wealth, power, and independence of our 
country, we will adduce a few simple facts in re- 
gard to this portion of it. For some of these we 
are indebted to an article in the New York Re- 
view. 

In that valley, embracing the twelve states and 
territories, lying west of the Alleganies, together 
with the western parts of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, there are one million four hundred thou- 
sand square miles, or eight hundred and ninety- 
six millions of acres; while Great Britain, with 
all its islands, contains only eighty-eight thousand 
square miles, or fifty-six and a half million of 
acres. The largest portion of this wide domain 
is doubtless capable of cultivation and thick set- 
tlement. But suppose we make a most liberal 
deduction, and say that one third of it only will 
answer for this purpose, we have then an area 
about seven times as great as all the available land 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales and the 
islands. When we look at it more closely, we 


find it, from the finely cultivated fields of Ohio} 


and Indiana, to the barren prairies of Missouri, 


and from the wild rice swamps of the North to) 


the cypress swamps of the South, fertile beyond 
example, level or slightly undulating, and acces- 
sible in every direction. ‘Through this rich coun- 


try the Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio rivers roll 


their majestic currents, receiving the contribu-| 


tions of a thousand other streams of less magni- 
tude, but many of them navigable for large vessels. 


The agriculturist, standing in his farm house door | 


a thousand miles from the salt water, may see 
his produce afloat on its way to New York or 
Europe. Four complete lines of railway and 
water communication are already in operation 
between the interior of Ohio and the ocean; a 


fifth will soon be completed. It also appears from | 


the report of Mr. Mather, geologist of that state, 
that it contains as much bituminous coal of a 
good quality, and easy of access, as all England 
and Wales; in this respect he thinks it no richer 
than western Pennsylvania, western Virginia and 
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Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, judg- 


| ing from what is already known, are doubtless un- 


derlain to a great extent, by the same great min- 
eral treasure. Immense beds of iron ore are 
found in various sections, many of which have 


already been opened, and are worked with great 


success. Already Pittsburg and Cincinnati year- 
ly manufacture seven or eight millions of dollars 
worth of iron articles for export to other points. 
Lead is also found in great abundance; salt is 
met with in inexhaustible quantities; lime is uni- 
versally distributed; and the finest freestone 
found in the greatest profusion. The first flint 
glass made in America was at Pittsburg; the 
porcelain earth within the limits of that region 
rivals that of China; and the burr stone of Ohio 
may be compared with the best from France. All 
the products of agriculture—wheat, maize, hemp, 


flax, tobacco, cotton and sugar—grow luxuriant- 


ly. 

In fact here isa land that is almost a world 

within itself, and scarcely needs any commerce 
whatever. Its interior is more easy of access 
than any country in Europe, and is filled, as we 
have seen, with inexhaustible stores of wealth. 
It is capable of supporting, independently of every 
nation upon earth, move than a hundred millions 
of people. Tor many years the ceaseless tide of 
of population has been rolling over it, scattering 
upon its prairies and thickening along its rivers. 
|The spirit of prophecy hardly dares describe the 
visions which it beholds in the future for that wide 
and fertile portion of our mighty Union. And 
this is but a portion, a bare moiety of the great 
whole ; we have said nothing of our Southern, our 
Middle, our “Key Stone,” our “Empire,” and 
our New England states, the old and powerful 
family, who, before their younger sisters were in 
existence were able to repel the invading armies 
of the proudest nation of Europe, and beheld the 
American eagle spread his wings in triumph over 
the prostrate lion of Britain. 

There is no fancy in this picture; it is a simple 
statement of facts—authentic and statistical facts. 
What American can look calmly upon it without 
feeling the responsibility that devolves upon him 
as a citizen of such a country—himself a member 
of its free government, having an equal voice in 
directing its affairs? And who can bear with 
patience the idea that such a country should sac- 
| rifice its distinctive character, and be dependent 
upon the corrupt and crumbling nations of Europe 
for all its forms and rules of social intercourse, 
| its fashions and modes, its business, impulses and 
commercial prosperity. This wretched folly and 
absurdity must—we are sure it must—nay it shall 
pass away we will have a national character of 
our own, and show the world that we are truly 
independent. We have conquered British armies, 
dashed from our necks the British yoke, and shall 
we now become slaves to her bank, in commerce, 
and to the shallow and painted butterflies of her 
court, in social intercourse ? By our “ gray goose 
quill,” we swear—never! never! N. Y. Sun. 











If we did not flatter ourselves, the flattery of 
others would not be prejudicial to us. 








A LUDICROUS INDIAN SCENE. 

Tue Pawnees seem to be as prone to turn to 
their own good account the necessities of a stran- 
ger, as the shrewdest and most unconscionable of 
their white brethren. When Mr. Murray was 
about to leave the Pawnee country, he was in 
want of two or three horses for himself and ser- 
vants, but the cunning Indians, knowing that he| 
must have them demanded twice or three times - 
much as their ponies were worth. Mr. Murray 
was finally advised, by the chief in whose wigwam 
he had dwelt, to expose his goods for sale, and 
then notify the jockies of the ‘village that he was 
ready to trade—although he could not offer a 
‘“‘kingdom—for a horse.” This plan worked ad- 
mirably, and among those who came to dicker 
was an old fat chief, with whom our Highlander 
had sport enough to compensate him, one would 
suppose, most amply for his previous vexations. 
The following is his weggish description of the 
scene :— 

‘Soon after this, while I was still sitting near 
my packs of goods, like an Isarelite in Monmouth 
street, an elderly chief approached, and signified 
his wish to trade. Our squaws placed some 
meat before him after which I gave him the pipe ; 
and in the mean time had desired my servant to 
search my saddle-bags, and to add to the heap of 
saleable articles, ev ery thing of every kind bey ond 
what was absolutely necessary for my covering on 
my return. A spare shirt, handkerchief and a 
Waistcoat, were thus drafted; and, among other 
thinos, was a kind of elastic flannel waistcoat, 
made for wearing next to the skin, and to be 
drawn over the head, as it was without buttons) 
or any opening in front. It was too small for me, 
and altogether so tight and uncomfortable, 
although elastic, that I had determined to part 
with it. ‘To this last article my new customer | 
took a great fancy ; and he made me describe to 
him the method of putting it on, and the warmth 
und comfort of it when on. Be it remembered 
that he was a very large corpulent man, probably 
weighing sixteen stone; [ knew him to be very 
good ni itured, as I had hunted once with his son ;| 
and, on returning to his lodge, the father had 
fe: sted me chatted with me by signs, and taught | 
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as described by many poets—it was easy enough 
to get into it, sed revocare grodum was a (difficult 
matter indeed. The old man exerted himself till 
the drops of perspiration fell from his forehead ; 
but had I not been there he must either have 
made some person cut it up, or have sat in it un- 
til this minute. For some time | enjoyed this 
scene with malicious and demure gravity, and 
then I showed him that he must try and pull it off 
over his head. A lad who stood by them drew 
it till it enveloped his nose, eyes, mouth and ears; 
his arms were raised above his head, and for some 
minutes he remained in that melancholy plight, 
blinded, choked and smothered, with his hands 
rendered useless for the time. He rolled about, 
sneezing, sputtermg and struggling, until all 
around were convulsed with laughter ; and our 
squaws shrieked in their ungovernable mirth in a 
manner that I had never before witnessed. At 
length I slit a piece of the edge and released the 
old fellow from his straight waistcoat confinement ; 
he turned it round often in his hands, and made 
a kind of comic grave address to it, of which I 
could only gather a few words. I believe the 
import of them was, that it would be a “ good crea- 
ture in the ice-month at the village. I was 
so pleased with his good humor that I gave it to 
him, and told him to warm his squaw in the ice 
month.” 


IRON. 


Coat was first used in England for smelting iron, 
in 1740. At that time England smelted only 
17,000 tons of pig iron in fifty-nine furnaces. In 
1830, she made 1,000,000 of tons ; she employed 
20,000 men in making pig iron, and 360,000 in 
manufacturing it into hardware and cutlery, at a 
cost of $109,332,223. Inthe United States we 
made in 1831, 191,536 tons of pig iron in 239 
furnaces, and this year we shall probably make 


| 250,000 tons, of which 100,000 tons will be made 


in Pennsylvania. But there are two furnaces in 
Wales which make as much as all this state, and 
there are a thousand tons made there every day 
in the year, by means of coal. In a former letter 


me some of that most extraordinary Indian meth- | I stated what is the result of the experiment at Far- 


ods of communication. He said he should like to 
try on the jacket; and as he threw the buffalo 
robe off his huge soldiers, I could scare ely keep 
my gravity when I compared them with the gar- 
ment into which we were about to attempt their/ 
introduction. However, by dint of great industry 

and care, we contrived to get him into it. In the 
body it was a foot to short, and fitted him so close 
that every thread was stretched to the uttermost ; 

the sleeves reached a very little way below his el- 
bow. However, he looked upon his arms and 
person with great complacency, and elicited 
many smiles from the squaws at the drollery of 
his attire ; but, as the weather was very hot, he 
soon began to find himself too warm and confined, 
and he wished to take it off again. He moved 
his arms—he pulled the sleeves—he twisted and 
turned himself in every direction, but in vain. 
The woolen jacket was an admirable illustration of 
the Inferno of Dante and Virgil, and of matrimony, 


randsville, in using bituminous coal. It succeeds 
to admiration. But it is found by George Crane, 
in England, that he can use anthracite coal to still 
greater adv antage in smelting iron. They are 
now trying it at Pottsville, and it is said that it 
will succeed. I trust and believe it will. It is 
almost universally used by the smiths of Pennsy]- 
vania. I am told it is a fact,—and an astounding 
one it is, that at this hour, we have orders in 
England, which they cannot answer this season, 
for railroad iron to the amount of $20,000,000! 
This ought not tobeso. There is no reason why 
we should not make this tw enty millions of dol- 
lars circulate among our own people. We have 
every facility, but we have not yet begun to use 
our coal in making iron, and till we do, we cannot 
pretend to compete with England. 





Nothing is beautiful but truth. 
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Scnoot District Lreraries.—We consider this as! 


being a subject of very great importance, and one which 
cannot fail of attracting more and more of public atten- 


tion. In the state of New York alone, there are more 


than ten thousand school districts, and in each one of 


these, it is proposed to establish a library that shall be 
free to all the inhabitants. These libraries are to be 
permanently maintained, and an addition of new books 
is every year to be made tothem. The Legislature at 
its last session, directed that the sum of fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars should be annually distributed to the school 
districts out of the public funds, for this object; at the 
same time requiring that at least an equal amount, as 
in the case of the school-moneys, shall be contributed 
by the towns. By another act, passed in 1835, the dis- 
tricts are authorized to raise the sum of twenty dollars 
the first year, and ten dollars in any subsequent year, 
for the same purpose. 

With this effective legislation, aided by many con- 
siderations which cannot fail of strongly commending 
these libraries to public favor, it is scarcely to be doubt- 
ed that they will shortly be introduced into all our 
school districts; and when this shall be the case, and 
the system is at length so established, that district li- 


braries shall be esteemed as no less essential than district’ 


schools, in the work of public instruction, who does not 
perceive the mighty influence which will be thus brought 
to bear on the intellectual and moral condition of the 
community ; and of what incalculable good such a sys- 


tem may be made productive, by affording to all, those | 


means of acquiring useful knowledge, which are now 
possessed only by comparatively few. 

There is one thing, however, which must be consid- 
ered as of the utmost importance in relation to these 
libraries; and that is, the character of the books of 
which they are to be composed. Everything, indeed, 
depends upon this ; for while injudiciously selected books 
would be but little read, or read with comparatively lit- 
tle profit, the effect of books of a frivolous character, or 
of an immoral tendency, would be positively injurious. 
We rejoice, therefore, to see that efforts are making to 
meet this new demand. The Messrs. Harpers are now 
publishing, with the approval, and under the direction 
of the superintendent of common schools, their second 
series of books for district libraries. This series, con- 
sisting of forty-five volumes, averaging about three hun- 
dred and fifty pages, handsomely printed and bound, and 
the subjects illustrated by numerous engravings, is en- 
closed in a neat case with lock and key, and furnished 
to the districts throughout the State, at the very low 
price of twenty dollars. : 

We embraced an opportunity, several months since, 
to notice with approbation, the first series of the school 
district library, in fifty volumes, published by the same 
gentlemen-—and we are pleased to learn that the pub- 
lic have fully sustained the views we then expressed, by 
extending to that collection an extensive patronage. 
Without speaking in detail of the different works com- 
posing the present series, We cannot but declare our 
great satisfaction with it asa whole. Much judgement 
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has been evinced in the selection of these volumes. 
They embrace a great variety of the most important 
subjects,.comprising history, biography, the physical 
sciences, agriculture, mechanics, natural history, &c. &c., 
treated of in a manner that cannot fail to be highly in- 
teresting and instructive to every class of readers. We 
are happy to notice, that the admirable work of Paley 
on Natural Theology, edited by Professor Potter, has a 
place in this series; and we hope to see in the succes- 
sive series promised by the same publishers, other vol- 
umes of a similar character, which, without interfering 
with the peculiar tenets of religious sects, shall impart 
a high moral and christian tone to the district library. 

We trust that every encouragement will be held out 
to this enterprise, inasmuch as we consider it to be in- 
dispensable in carrying into successful effect, the plan 
of school district libraries, by securing to the districts, 
in all cases, the best books gt at the lowest possible 
cost. 





The Courtier of the Days of Charles II. By the Au- 
thor of “ Mrs. Armytage,” “ Mary Raymond,” &c. 
2 volumes, 12 mo. Harper & Brothers. 


~ 


These two volumes are from the prolific pen of Mrs. 
C. F. Gore, and contain a great deal of highly entertain- 
ing matter. They are made up of a series of tales, 
chiefly of an historical character, and are thirteen in 
The first, which gives the title to the work, 
occupies the larger portion of the first volume, and in a 


number. 


| pleasing manner, lets us into the secret history of the 


court of the merry monarch. “ The Royalists of Peru,” 
is a tale of thrilling interest, and conveys to the mind 
of the reader an excellent moral lesson, teaching him 
that virtue of character, in any station, is one of the 
most exalted and useful of all the graces which adorn 
human character. We cheerfully commend these vol- 


umes to the attention of the reading public. 





Morton’s Hope, or the Memoirs of a Provincial. 2 vol- 
umes, 12 mo. Harper & Brothers. 

This very readable book has been lying upon our ta- 
ble for some time. The scenes though laid in many 
lands, are well connected by the interesting thread of 
the narrative. The author is understood to be Profes- 


sor Longfellow, one of the best writers of our country. 





Blanche of Navarre.—This is the title of a Play from 
the prolific pen of Mr. James, and recently published by 
the Messrs. Harper. Like everything else from the 
pen of this popular author, itis good. But we do not 
fancy this style of literature for the closet; the stage is 
its legitimate sphere. Those who do, will find this an 
excellent historical drama, full of stirring incident and 
interesting features of the times of Philip of Navarre, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 





The Boston Notion —A mammoth newspaper bear- 
ing this title, has recently appeared in Boston, and is 
the largest one ever printed in this country—perhaps in 
the world. It is to be issued double size, once every 
three months. One recently published, contained one 
hundred and eight square feet of reading matter ! 
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THE PIONEER. 


Dip we wish to impersonate our young and 
growing republic by some graphic symbol by 
which its first and onward progress might be in- 
dicated, we could not choose one more appropri- 
ate than that furnished by the artist in our front- 
ispiece. There stands the young and vigorous 
pioneer, buoyant with hope and high expectations 
of the future, stripped for the mighty contest be- 
tween human strength and the giant forest-sons 
of nature. With his axe in hand he stands alone 
in the midst of the vast wilderness, far from the 
hallowed associations of youth and the charities 
of home and of neighborhood, prepared to pros- 
trate the umbrageous forest and admit the life- 
giving sunbeams to the exuberant bosom of mo- 
ther earth. When first he left the teeming shores 
of the Atlantic, bearing upon his head a parent’s 
blessing and within his heart the glow of pure 
patriotism, he saw not the dangers and difficulties 
he had to encounter. But when they arose 
threatening around him—when the flood disputed 
his progress—the towering mountain loomed up 
like a giant before him, and the red-man of the 
forest watched his every movement with a jealous 
eye—then the moral courage of his nature expand- 
ed and strengthened, and his soul was elevated 
with the thoughts of that mighty conquest he was 
about to achieve. His axe was his trusty clay- 
more, his young wife—his country’s honor—uni- 
versal freedom—these composed his oriflamme 
to encourage him in the heat of battle; and his 
cause was the cause of religion, humanity, truth, 
equity and freedom. With such a weapon, such 
a rallying standard, such a noble incitement, did 
the hardy pioneer wrestle with the gnarled oak 
and towering beach till they were overcome, and 
luxuriant grainfields like a green oasis in the 
midst of the desert, gladdened his heart with the 
smiles of abundant prosperity. Where he had re- 
cently fought his victorious battle, a village up- 
rose, a monumental trophy of his prowess; and 
from eastern lands—lands where his ancestors 
dwell—the commercial marts upon the borders of 
the sea—he hears the echo of his song of triumph, 
and beholds a mighty tide of physical and intellec- 
tual strength flowing on inhis track, to populate, 
beautify and enrich the domain he has conquered, 
and to rear and foster there other pioneers to 
push farther onward toward the sands of the great 
Pacific. 

Such has been the onward progress of our 
country. But little more than two hundred years 
have elapsed since the first permanent colony 
from Great Britain landed upon the snow-clad 
rock of Plymouth, to co-operate with others who 
had erected a few altars along the more southern 
regions of the Atlantic shore. Like the young 
pioneer, they came from home with the blessings 
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of millions of their countrymen upon their heads, 
the fire of patriotism and religious zeal warming 
their hearts, while upon their foreheads they 
wore a broad phylacteric on which was inscribed 
from the sacred scriptures of freedom— 


““Wuere LIBERTY DWELLS, THERE IS MY COUNTRY.” 


The forest—the flood—the savage—all dispu- 
ted their progress; but stout hands and stouter 
hearts—the encouraging voice of contemporaries 
and the beckoning hand of posterity—the right- 
eousness of their cause and the bright reward 
that glittered upon the distant goal, all combined 
to make them look upon danger as unworthy of 
notice, and to inspire them with that courage 
which makes mountains dwindle into mole-hills 
when intercepting the progress of a mighty move- 
ment. As circle follows circle when a pebble is 
cast into the quiet lake, so did civilization extend 
its conquering influence from this little nucleus, 
until cities, and villages, and fields of grain spread 
out like a beauteous panorama, to the very base 
of the towering Alleganies. But there was one 
thing yet to be accomplished. The young pio- 
neer felt his strength, and the new world he had 
developed presented a far better scope for his en- 
ergies than the beaten track pursued by his an- 
cestors. He felt that parental authority was a 
ruinous restraint, and compliance therewith to be 
incompatible with the necessary efforts for the 
accomplishment of his glorious designs; and he 
resolved to break the fetter. For a time he laid 
aside the axe and the plough and battled manful- 
ly for freedom. The contest was long and pain- 
ful, but the star of his destiny lighted his path, 
the principles of right were the “cloud by day 
and the pillar of fire by night,” and after seven 
long years of painful struggle, the eagle of victory 
perched upon his standard, and the British lion 
retreated, maimed and affrighted, to his lair. 

Thus freed, our young republic opened wide 
its benevolent arms as an asylum for the oppres- 
sed of all lands. It had changed the wilderness 
into a rich and inviting territory, and a vast flood 
of emigration poured its tributary waters into its 
bosom till the Alleganies no longer formed an 
obstructing dyke. Over their rough battlements 
this flood found its way, and through the vast and 
fertile valley of the Ohio irrigating streams of 
physical strength, intelligence and wealth flowed, 
spreading freshness and beauty wherever they 
penetrated. Year after year, new pioneers open- 
ed paths farther and farther into the wilderness, 
and formed new channels for the tide of emigra- 
tion and population, till now the Mississippi— 
the father of floods—flows for hundreds of miles 
amid the fields and dwellings of a busy people. 
Now, when we speak of our country,—our do- 
main—the term is vague and inconclusive. From 
the lagoons of Florida to the farthest verge of the 
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great lakes—from Eastport to Astoria, our domain 
is extended, and our “ little piece of striped bun- 
ting’’ is acknowledged and revered. 

The time has been, and that but recently when 
the “far west” was our definite point of boundary. 
But now, where is it? St. Louis, but a few years 
since a town upon our western frontier has now 
become almost the centre of our union. Where, 
until recently, the wolf made his lair—a point 
more than a thousand miles from the sea— 
wharves are covered with the silks of India, the 
cutlery of Britain, and the fruits of the islands of 
Oceanica. 

Follow the Missouri up even to the Yellow 
Stone, and the voices of friends and kindred greet 
you on every side. Nay, stand upon the crest 
of the Rocky mountains and view upon one side | 
the spurs of the Alleganies, upon the other, the 
waters of the Pacific, and around you the vast ex- | 
panse of mountain, prairie, river, city, village, and 
you are but looking upon “our country”—the 
mighty result of the pioneer’s energy. 

Such the past, such the present, but what is en- 
shrouded in the dark vail of the future! We now 
present a family of freemen more than sixteen 
millions in number, bound to protect the teraphim 
of our fathers—TRUTH, LIBERTY and Justice. To 
our care is entrusted the ark of that covenant 
which our fathers made with mankind when they 
framed the Declaration of Independence and en- 
veloped it within the sacred folds of the Constitu- 
tion. They placed it within the holy of holies of 
the tabernacle of American Liberty, and we are 
bound by a pledge that must not be broken, to 
transmit it to those who succeed us in our right- 
eous warfare with principles inimical to human 
liberty. Ours is a country 

“ Where the men of a nation stand out on the sod, 

And tread where their fathers triumphantly trod ;— 
and we should feel it a sacred duty to guard well 
our altars from the pollution of sacrifices made by 
unholy ambition to party idols. We should fos- 
ter education as one of the strongest bulwarks of 
our liberty, and use every effort to imbue our 
literature with a proper national feeling, such as 
arises from the habitual exercise of the pure prin- 
ciples of democracy ; not that democracy about 
which political parties prate, but that spirit rec- 
ognised by the Declaration of Independence. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” Let 
us, therefore, consider ourselves, each a sentinel 
upon the watch-towers of freedom,and when asked, 
“Watchman, what of the night?” be able imme- 
diately to respond, “All is well!” 


—_—. 


SONG OF THE PRAIRIE. 


Ox! fly to the prairie, sweet maiden, with me, 
As green, and as wide, and as wild as the sea! 
Its bosom of velvet the summer winds ride, 

And rank grass is waving in billowy pride. 
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The city’s a prison too narrow for thee; 

Then away to the prairies so boundless and free! 

W here the sight is not checked till the prairie and skies, 
In harmony blending, commingle their dies. 


The fawns in the meadow-fields fearlessly play ; 
Away to the chase, lovely maiden away ! 
Bound, bound to thy courser, the bison is near! 
And list to the tramp of the light-footed deer. 


Let England exult in her dogs and her chase: 
Oh! what’s a king’s park to this limitless space? 
No fences to leap, and no thickets to turn— 

No owners to injure—no furrows to spurn. 


But softly as thine on the carpeted hall, 

Is heard the light foot of the coursers to fall ; 
And close-matted grass no impression receives, 
As ironless hoofs bound aloft from the leaves. 


Oh fly to the prairie !—the eagle is there ; 

He gracefully wheels in the cloud-specked air: 
And timidly hiding her delicate young, 

The prairie-hen hushes her beautiful song. 


Oh, fly to the prairie, sweet maiden, with me! 

The vine and the prairie-rose blossom for thee; 

And hailing the moon in the prairie-propp’d sky, 
The mocking-bird echoes the katy-did’s cry. 


Let Mexicans boast of their herds and their steeds: 
The free prairie-hunter no shepherd-boy needs; 
The bison, like clouds, overshadow the place, 

And the wild spotted coursers invite to the chase. 


The citizen picks at his turtle and fowls, 

And stomachless over his fricasse growls : 

We track the wild turkey ; the rifle supplies 
The food for the board, and the stomach to prize. 


The farmer may boast of his grass and his grain: 
He sows them in labor, and reaps them in pain ; 
But here the deep soil no exertion requires— 
Enriched by the ashes, and cleared by the fires. 


Then fly to the prairie in wonder, and gaze, 

As sweeps o’er the grass the magnificent blaze ; 
The world cannot boast more romantic a sight— 
A continent flaming and oceans of light! 


The woodman delights in his trees and his shade: 
But see! there’s no sun on the cheek of his maid ; 
His flowers are faded, his blossoms are pale, 

And mildew is riding his vapory gale. 


Then fly to the prairie !—no bush to obscure, 

No marsh to exhale and no ague to cure. 
Translucent and fresh comes the grass-scented breeze, 
Unchilled by the mountain—unbroken by trees. 


Sublime from the north he descends in his wrath, 
And scatters the reeds in his snow-covered path; 
Or, loaded with incense, steals in from the west, 
As bees from the prairie-rose fly to their nest. 


Oh, fly to the prairie! for freedom is there— 

Love lights not that home with the torch of despair 
No wretch to entreat, and no lord to deny— 

No gossip to slander— no neighbor to pry. 


But struggling not there the heart’s impulse to hide, 
Love leaps like the fount from the crystal-rock side, 
And strong as its adamant, pure as its spring, 

Waves wildly in sunbeams his rose-colored wing. 











From the Examiner and Western Monthly Review. 


IOWA TERRITORY. 
ITS PRESENT CONDITION AND PROSPECTIVE INCREASE. 


BY JOHN PLUMBE, JR. 


I Greet the readers of the Examiner from distant 
lowa—the almost unknown solitude of 1835, the 
rapidly advancing territory of 1839, the vigorous 
State, as we may confidently assert, of 1841. I 
am a dweller in the far west, as this lovely region 
is still called by the inhabitants of the Atlantic 
States; although to Jocate the term, the inquirer 
for the whereabouts of the far west would, if seek- 
ing the information from an Iowa miner, be in- 
formed, that it is somewhere in the vicinity of 
the Platte river, just under the sunset shadow of 
the Stony Mountains; while a good humored smile 
would reward his ignorance, if he assigned the 
locale of the words to the business governing 
settlements of the young territory. 

In truth, if the term be applicable, as I believe, 
to that portion of our national domain yet un- 
surveyed, and free from man’s agricultural do- 
minion, the enquirer must not expect to find it 
here. We may not have among us the stately 
evidences of refined civilization, nor yet can we 
lay claims to walls of brick and mortar venerable 
in their decay. We are too young for that; but 
we can boast a well disposed and rapidly increas- 
ing population ; settlements of yesterday, to-day 
clamoring justly for city charters; a steadily in- 
creasing trade ; an adequate internal commerce ; 
wealth for all who pursue honest means for its 
acquisition ; temples for justice, for religion, and, 
as the foundation of both, for education; the 
wrought dome of the capitol harmonising well 
with the ruder, yet equally pleasing, aspect of the 
school-house. The signs of the times all point 
onward—the spirit of the age is shown to be pro- 
gressive everywhere ; but nowhere is the prom- 
ise greater, the spirit of enterprise based upon 
safer grounds, or the signs of the future more 
auspicious than in lowa. Some of my readers 
may be disposed to smile at this, as being nothing 
more than the conned language of interest. Let 
them but come and examine for themselves, and 
we do not hesitate to affirm that a very brief res- 
idence among us will find them agreeing with us 
as to the advantages, present and prospective, of 
this territory. True, we are the youngest aad 
least known section of the Republic, but the day 
is not far distant when the advantages of location 
and natural resources, distinguishing Iowa over 
the remaining territorial links of the Government 
will place her in the list of the States, a not insig- 
nificant member of the Federal Union. 

With the view to illustrate the position I have 
assumed so confidently in the above, and as not 
inappropriate to the scope of the Examiner, I 
have prepared, and here furnish, a few facts con- 
cerning the advance of settlements in Jowa, and its 
natural advantages. In doing so, I shall confine 
myself to the matter, indifferent of all else except 
the correctness of the manner of its publication. 

Iowa was detached from Wisconsin territury 
in 1838, in July of which year it was organized 
into a separate territorial government. ‘The pop- 
ulation at that time was trifling, but the immigra- 
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tion since has quadrupled the amount. Here, as’ 
in all new districts, the body of population forms 
in, and contiguous to, the river towns and gov- 
ernment posts, and here also, so soon as the larger 
settlements wax important as points for internal 
trade, the area of population will be extended, 
new towns located, agricultural districts filled up, 
and industry redeem from nature her distant de- 
mesne, to incorporate with it the advantages of 
business enterprise. 

The climate is, all the world knows, salubrious 
and scarcely subject to the deleterious changes 
characterizing the temperature of the States north 
and east. The reports of gentlemen engaged in 
the service of the United States government all 
show that in respect to climate, Iowa is a favored 
region; no less endowed in the rich wealth of its 
minerals than to the adaptation of its rivers to 
the wants of the country through which they 
flow. A reference to the map of the territory 
shows that the country connected with us by 
streams capable of steamboat navigation, is of 
greater extent and more important in its trading 
operations than any other on the American conti- 
nent. The difficulties now, or heretofore, retard- 
ing the progress of trade in this wide-spread 
field for its successful operations, are rapidly dis- 
appearing. The most remote points are being as- 
sailed and forced to yield tribute, and the com- 
merce of the territory becoming every day more 
valuable, more permanent, and more wide-spread. 
This state of things is natural; the exports of 
Iowa increase as its population advances, its 
staples are becoming generally sought, the rich 
mines of Iowa have received the preference over 
the worn out veins of the States around her, so 
that her means for exporting being enlarged, the 
result must be a greater degree of imports large 
home capital, a. as its consequence, enlarged 
commercial facilities and improving and increas- 
ing manufacturing interests. But, equal in im- 
portance to the other resources of the country, is 
its fitness for agricultural purposes. The soil of 
Iowa is adapted to the growth of nearly every 
vegetable found in the temperate regions. The 
rich grain of the States, the vine of southern 
Europe, the fruits of the West Indies, and the 
mulberry readily warm to the soil and well repay 
the agriculturist for his toil. Already are the 
domestic staples attracting the attention of north- 
ern capitalists, and it has been ascertained that 
grain raised in lowa may be shipped to the market 
depots of Ohio, and thence to Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, at prices as moderate as 
the same staples now command and receive when 
of the growth of Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. This 
may seem a hardy assertion, but recent facts have 
proved its correctness, nor is it matter for wonder 
that it should be so. The agriculturists of the 
old States have latterly neglected the cultivation 
of the great farming products of the country, and 
lent their attention to matters promising more 
lucrative as well as immediate returns. The 
country has gone wild in the quest of a mania; 
one day the building up of cities where the wheat 
should be planted, and the next day planting mul- 
ticaulus instead of corn. This state of things 
naturally opens a door to the importation of grain. - 
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There is not enough produced in the north for | of one thousand tons burthen, is the seat of justice 
domestic consumption, and men engaged in the |for Du Buque county. The inexhaustible mineral 
flour trade direct their attention to the Baltic.} resources of the country surrounding this place, 


But while this injurious commerce is being en- 
gaged in, the territories of lowa and Wisconsin 
push in their surplus, and compete to advantage 
with the European crop. We can furnish the 
commodity at lower rates than can the foreign 
trader ; we can supply as good an article, and we 
find it to our advantage to_receive in payment 
the manufactures of the eaS% in return. Hence 
the advantage to the east. 
country remains at home; the business men find 
a new market for their goods, and the system of 
home protection is preserved. These are plain 
facts plainly stated, and they deserve attention. 

The rapid working out of these advantages has 
given to many of the settlements in lowa an in- 
crease of population and business almost beyond 
parallel. We will instance a few of them, with a 
promise in so doing, that at some future day we 
will extend the subject for the perusal of the read- 
ers of the Examiner. 

The country around Rock Island, is in our 
opinion, the most charming that ever the eye be- 
held. Here, nature has clearly intended that the 
queen city of the far west should be built. Rock 
Island is, of itself, one of the greatest natural 
beauties on the Mississippi. The “old fort,” 
not to speak of its military associations, is in 
truth, an object on which the eye delights to 
dwell. The large, enterprising, and flourishing 
town of Stephenson, on the opposite shore, adds 
greatly to the attractions of the scene; and 
Davenport, with its extended plains and sloping 
bluffs, completes one of the most splendid pictures 
that ever delighted the eye of man. Like all the 
interior of the territory, the country here is rich, 
beautiful and productive. Sober and industrious 
farmers may flock in from all quarters, and find a 
rich reward for pleasant and moderate toil. The 
interior of the territory is healthy, and every sec- 
tion of land admits of easy cultivation. 

A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Star, and a gentleman of much taste, writing from 
Rock Island, says, ‘“‘ There are some bright spots 
in this rude world, which exceed our most san- 
guine expectations, and this is one. Inthe beauty 
of the surrounding scenery, both on the Upper 
Mississippi and the Crystal Rock, I have found 
imaged all the charms | had pictured in my youth- 
ful imagination, while reading a description of the 
Happy Valley in Rasselas, but which I never ex- 
pected to see in the world of reality. The father 
of waters isa giant; even here, three hundred 
and fifty miles above St. Louis, it is estimated to 
be over a mile and a quarter wide, it is ten miles 
below Du Buque, and about five hundred miles 
below the head of navigation at the falls of St. 
Anthony.” He then speaks of “the enterprise 
of the vast number of emigrants of the first class 
who are peopling this country,” &c. 

Du Buque is beautifully situated upon the bank 
of the Mississippi, directly opposite the south- 
west corner of Wisconsin, and commanding a 
most interesting view of Lake Peosta, which 
forms an excellent harbor for the upper part of 
the town, and of sufficient depth for steamboats 
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superadded to its paramount agricultural capaci- 
ties and commercial facilities, render Du Buque 
decidedly the most important place in lowa. 
Lead ore is found in abundance within the corpo- 
rate limits of the town, and for many miles on 
every side of it; and yet, strange as it may ap- 
pear, so extravagantly prodigal of her favors here 
to man has nature been, that the finest mines in 
the world are only concealed from view by a 
surface of soil as rich as the mineral it covers. 
Among the first lead ore (Galena) ever found up- 
on the continent of North America, was that at 
Du Buque; and such was its purity and abundance, 
that the Indians became miners and smelters at 
an earlier day than we now have the means of de- 
termining. With no other tools than the horn of 
a buck, or the antler of an elk, did these primitive 
artisans first excavate the mineral, and afterward, 
by means of furnaces of their own invention and 
construction, did they reduce it to its metallic 
state ; and, it is said by some, that their process 
was as effective in extracting all the lead, as is 
that of their white successors at the present day, 
though ours, of course, is upon a much larger 
scale, and consequently more expeditious. This 
part of the country was formerly inhabited by the 
Renards, or Fox Indians. About the year 1786, 
Julien Du Buque, a Frenchman from Canada came 
among them and succeeded in obtaining permis- 
sion to work the mines, which, previously, they 
had discovered. 

On the twenty-second of September, 1788, a 
regular council of the Renards formally confirm- 
ed to him, whom they called “La Petite Nuite, 
or the Little Night”—in writing, this permission ; 
having particular reference to “the mine discov- 
ered by the wife of Peosta.” In 1810 Du Buque 
died, and the curious traveller may find his grave, 
most romantically situated upon the summit of a 
bluff overhanging the placid bosom of the great 
“Father of Waters,” crowned with shady oaks, 
and commanding a picturesque view of the town 
which now bears his name, and does honor to his 
memory. ‘The spot is marked by a cedar cross, 
placed at the head of a stone tomb, which the 
careful hands of his Indian friends and faithful 
followers had originally covered with sheets of 
lead ; but which the sacrilegious curiosity of suc- 
cessive visitors has now entirely removed. 

_The town of Du Buque, which in 1833 was In- 
dian hunting ground, now contains its elegant 
cathedral, stone and wooden churches, its brick 
banking-house, its theatre, court-house, jail, land- 
office, surveyor general’s office, towering ware- 
houses, splendid stores, hotels, billiard-rooms, spa- 
cious brick mansions, a large double steam saw- 
mill, a printing establishment, employing some 
ten or twelve individuals, a lyceum, a temperance 
society, reading-rooms, a museum, a post-office, 
with a tri-weekly mail from the east, a tri-weekl 
mail from the south-east, a semi-weekly mail from 
St. Louis, and a weekly mail respectively, from 
the north and west; besides a daily river mail 
when steamboats run. A classical school and a 
ladies’ academy are here also to be found in ad- 
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dition to a seminary incorporated by the Legisla- 
ture at its last session. A splendid new court- 
house, too, is to be built here this season, of 
brick ; the materials for manufacturing which are 
found close to the town. Numerous stores and 
dwellings of brick and frame, are also now being 
put up; giving to Du Buque, in addition to the 
many fine buildings hitherto erected, the appear- 
ance of an old settled place. Her business in ex- 
porting the production of the various lead furna- 
ces in the surrounding neighborhood, is very con- 
siderable ; to which has been added, this spring, 
large quantities of potatoes, whose superior qual- 
ity renders them an article of high estimation in 
the St. Louis market. 

Here imports consist of large supplies of every 
article of utility, comfort and luxury, that can be 
imagined ; from a prairie plough to sardines and 
champagne. 

All this, and more too, has been the work of 
Jess than six short years—a period insufficient to 
have obliterated from the streets, the foot-marks 
of the recent red owners of the soil. It is need-| 
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the Supreme Court of the territory, as well as 
that of many members of all the learned profes- 
sions. A finer agricultural country than that lying 
north and west of this place, the most fastidious 
farmer from the Delta of the Nile could scarcely 
be supposed to desire. Saw and grist mills are 
found in all directions; but, yet, many spots, as 
choice as any, are still open to the occupation of 
the immigrant. Emigrants, whose only know- 
ledge of this region, has hitherto been derived 
from a superficial glance at a map of the United 
States, object to it on account of its apparent in- 
accessibility from the East, consequent, as they 
think, upon its remoteness from that quarter. 
But they forget, or are not aware, that a continu- 
ous line of steamboats now runs from Du Buque, 
via New Orleans and New York, to Liverpool and 
Bristol, in England; besides another from Du 
Buque to Pittsburgh, Pa, where it connects with 
the great chain of rail-roads and canals across that 
State to the sea-board. 

The means afforded by these noble boats, of 
rapid and luxurious travelling, are such, that I 


less to add, that any farther attempt at comment | shall not be at all surprised if parties of pleasure 
upon the unparalleled instances here afforded of} should, this summer, be seen at the Falls of St. 
the magical transition from barbarism to refined| Anthony, which will have come all the way from 
civilization, which lowa every where presents to| the city of London by steam. The excursion 


the eye of the astonished beholder, would be su- 
perfluous in the extreme. 

The Mining operations at Du Buque can only 
be considered as in their earliest stage of infancy. 
A rich field is, consequently, here presented for 
the introduction of capital and science; an idea 
of which may be formed from the knowledge of 
the fact, that some of the veins of ore, already 
worked, and only a few feet beneath the surface, 
have yielded at the rate of seventy-five dollars, 
or upward, per man, per day, for every hand en- 
gaged. No reasonable doubt can exist, that so 
soon as steam-engines are introduced, to enable 
the miners to penetrate the earth to the depth of | 
a few hundred feet—the veins will be found of 
greatly increased magnitude and value. In ad-| 
dition to /ead, many other valuable minerals will | 
doubtless be discovered in the interesting region 
surrounding Du Buque. 

On the Great Mequoquetois river, a few miles 
south of Du Buque, valuable specimens of copper, 
tin, chrome, iron, gypsum, and porcelain clay have | 
been found; and are only waiting for the intro- 
duction of capital, to render them sources of vast 
profit to such as may have the sagacity to apply | 
it in preparing these articles for market. The 
iron ore is so pure, that it is susceptible of being 
polished by the file, almost like a piece of fine 
casting. The supply of gypsum is believed to be 
inexhaustible, as is that of the porcelain clay; and 
the same remark would, in all probability, be true, 
if applied to the other minerals named ; but as yet, 
their extent has not been ascertained. Great 
water power is afforded by the Maquoquetois ;| 





would occupy only from five to six weeks, and 
would be one of the most varied and interesting 
that could well be imagined. 

In addition to the facilities of intercommunica- 
tion with all parts of the world, afforded by the 
steamboats of the Mississippi—whose arrivals 
average one every day—and whose splendid ac- 
commodations, many of them, rival in magnifi- 
cence and comfort, those of the Great Western 
or the British Queen, Du Buque has other and 
important channels of intercourse, in process of 
construction. 

The United States are now engaged in making 
a road from Milwaukie, on Lake Michigan, to this 
place ; toward which an appropriation of ten 
thousand dollars has already been granted. It is 
confidently anticipated, that a regular line of 
mail stages will be enabled to run upon this road, 
during the present season. 

Congress, at their last session, made another 
appropriation of thirty thousand dollars, toward 
the construction of a road from Racine, on Lake 
Michigan, to Sinipee, on the east side of the 
Mississippi, in Wisconsin—which will there con- 
nect with the Milwaukie and Du Buque road, and 
from the latter place to be continned, diagonally, 
across the territory of Iowa, to the Missouri line. 

A national rail-road, too, has already been 
commenced under the auspices of the general 
government, uniting Lake Michigan with the 
Mississippi, at or near Du Buque. An appropria- 
tion by Congress having been made for the pur- 
pose, the survey and location of this most inter- 
esting improvement have already been commen- 





and some very remarkable caves, filled with sin-| ced, and are now rapidly progressing to comple- 
gular petrifactions, are found near its banks, in| tion, under the direction of the Secretary of War. 
Jackson county, not far from Belleview, the| The vast importance of this work, not only to 
seat of justice thereof, and a thriving town hand-| Du Buque, and Sinipee—the point of Ae 
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Du Buque is the residence of the Right Rever-| whole of lowa, Wisconsin and the country at 
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Governments are unwieldly bodies, and hence 
are longer in taking advantage of any great im- 
provement applicable to their purposes, than pri- 
vate individuals; and thus, sometimes, from una- 
voidable or unforeseen circumstances, the former 
are rendered tributary to the latter, to an extent, so 
great, as ultimately to amount toa serious na- 
tional evil. The bane, however, carries with it 
its antidote, in furnishing a lesson for future use 
worth all its cost, however great. Rail-roads are 
acase in point. Our Government is now con- 
vinced by practical illustration, that, so far as 
economy is concerned, it would be justifiable in 
incurring the direct outlay of a sum sufficient to 
defray the cost of construction, for its own benefit, 
rail-roads upon all the leading routes throughout 
the Union. But the powers with which it is vested 
by the constitution are not adequate to the adop- 
tion of this course, excepting where the general 
government still owns the right of soil, and sov- 
ereign jurisdiction. ‘This is the case within the 
limits of the Territories ; and an enlightened Con- 
gress has now entered upon a plan, whereby, ulti- 
mately, to secure to the United States, the free 
use, for ever, of a “ grand national rail-road” from 
Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean. Had the 
entire action of Congress at its session of 1837-8, 
been limited to the one solitary measure alone, of 
authorizing the commencement of this noble Amer- 
ican enterprise, its memory would have been im- 
mortalized. ‘The enhanced value of the public 
lands along the line of this projected work will 
repay the cost of its construction tenfold; thus 
leaving to the nation the clear gain of a free rail- 
way, unparalleled in extent, and forming, when 
completed, the greatest thoroughfare in the world. 

Such are the incomparable advantages possess- 
ed by this means of intercourse, over any other 
yet known—or that probably ever will be—and 
so great the enterprise and energy of the Ameri- 
can people—that by the the time the link between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi is added to 
the chain, we shall enjoy the magnificent specta- 
cle of one continuous line of railway, from Maine 
to Iowa. 

The Illinois Central rail-road, upward of four 
hundred and fifty miles in length, terminating at 
the city of Cairo, situated at the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers; and which is now 
under contract at various points—reaches to with- 
in about ten miles of Du Buque. A branch of the 
Charleston and Cincinnati rail-road, from Nash- 
ville to Cairo—-only about one hundred and twen- 
ty miles—the importance of which, will undoubt- 
edly secure its early construction—added to one 
on the ten miles above mentioned, would give to 
Du Buque another noble uninterrupted line of rail- 
way to the city of Charleston, 8S. C.; and to the 
hundred other points connected with the main 
trunk by its various branches. 

In the vicinity of Du Buque, the lover of nature 
would be interested in examining various springs, 
whose waters are possessed of petrifying proper- 
ties. At some of these, tons of vegetable matter, 
converted into stone, are visible. In some in- 
stances, where the stream has trickled down the 
side of an elevated bank, its channel has origin- 
ally been overgrown with a covering of moss, 
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which by the constant percolation of the water, 
has gradually become solidified ; commencing at 
the roots, and extending to the surface ; until its 
course, instead of being worn deeper, as would or- 
dinarily be the case—imperceptibly rises ; when 
at last, the rill is deviated into a new bed; leaving 
the old one to afford an apt illustration of the ap- 
pearance of chilled Java upon the sides of a vol- 
cano—or of one of Qvid’s metamorphoses:—a 
running stream converted into stone. 

Beautiful specimens too, are here found of 
stalactites, carnelian, agate, &c.; and shells, and 
other substances imbedded in the limestone rock ; 
and, at the depth of many feet, in the miners’ 
shafts, a most singular formation precisely resem- 
bling a section of petrified honey-comb. 

A correspondent of the Newark Daily Adverti- 
ser, on a tour through Wisconsin, in 1837, (prior 
to its division,) writes thus, from Du Buque :— 

‘“‘T have become convinced during our short 
visit, that this Territory is destined to be, within 
a few years, say five at most, one of the most impor- 
tant statesof the Union. It has many attractions 
for an enterprising people, which are not united in 
any of the border States. ‘The emigrant or trav- 
eller who comes here expecting to find a waste 
and howling wilderness, will be agreeably disap- 
pointed. The water power is beyond comparison, 
greater than that of any habitable part of the con- 
tinent. I doubt if there is another spot where such 
substantial inducements are held out to the young 
and enterprising ; to men of small capital of any 
age; and, indeed, to all classes of enterprising 
men, whether rich or poor. 

‘* An industrious individual coming here with one 
hundred dollars, may lay the foundation of an 
early and comfortable independence, with less toi] 
than he must endure in the old settlements to pay 
his daily expenses. ‘That so many should continue 
to struggle with want, and contend with scarcity, 
until the energies of soul or body are exhausted, 
in our Atlantic towns, while such a field as this is 
spread out invitingly before them, is proof, either 
of alazy disposition, or a depraved taste. It argues 
a discreditable want of spirit and energy. 

“ Du Buque goes ahead of any place in the Ter- 
ritory. The chief pressure is for hands to keep 
pace with the enterprise of the people. Among 
various buildings now going up isa large steam 
saw-mill, which will furnish increased facilities 
for building. Society is in the forming state yet, 
but the materials and the promises are good.” 

Ciry or lowa. On the fourth of May, 1839, the 
commissioners appointed by the Legislature se- 
lected this new city, to be the permanent capital 
of the Territory; it is on the east bank of the 
lowa river, near the centre of Johnston county, 
and equidistant from both the north and south ends 
of the surveyed portion of the Territory. It is 
about seventy miles from Burlington, seventy-six 
from Du Buque, and forty from Bloomington, the 
nearest point on the Mississippi. Its situation is 
a very beautiful one, having an abundance of tim- 
ber near it, and a fine quarry of marble, of which 
the capitol is to be constructed upon a very mag- 
nificent scale. The surrounding couutry is well 
adapted to agriculture, and lead ore is said to have 
been discovered in the neighborhood ; consequent- 
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ly those who do not object to the distance from 
the Mississippi will find many desirable locations 
for farming and manufacturing purposes, in the 
vicinity of Iowa City. 

It is now upon the western frontier of the Ter- 
ritory, so far as it has yet been surveyed ; but the 
rapidity with which the settlements progress to- 
ward the setting sun will soon render its position 
central from east to west, as it has before been 
observed to be, in the opposite direction. 

PRAIRIE LA PoRTE.—This town is the capital of 
Clayton county, and the most northerly within 
the organized limits of the Territory. It stands 
upon very handsome ground, upon the bank of 
the Mississippi, and a few miles above the mouth 
of Turkey river, some distance up which, are sit- 
uated mines of lead that have been worked to a 
considerable extent by the Indians, but which they 
have hitherto refused to discover to the settlers, 
owing, probably, to some superstitious notion con- 
nected in their minds with the revelation of the 
secret. There are, however, other mines now in 
operation along this stream, which is one of the 
most clear and beautiful in the world, afford- 
ing water power to any necessary extent, and 
navigable for steamboats to the forks. Coal is said 
to have been found upon it above the present 
boundary line. Some of the finest farms in Iowa 
are situated upon this river. 

The remainder of the Territory, as far up as 
the Falls of Saint Anthony—that being the extent 
of our personal opportunities of examination in 
this direction—is as fair and fertile as any other 
portion of it; and as soon as it becomes subject 
to settlement will be filled up with an industrious 
population, as rapidly as its advantages become 
known abroad. 

Saint Perers.—The town of Saint Peters is the 
most northerly on the banks of the “ Great Father 
of Waters,” and is, perhaps as handsomely situa- 
ted as any other. It stands upon the military 
reservation attached to Fort Snelling, on the west 
side of the river, and just above the mouth of the 
stream from which it takes itsname. The Fort is 
large and built of stone, of which material the sur- 
rounding houses are constructed. ‘The combined 
appearance of these objects, added to the fields 
and gardens around, with the smooth prairie in 
the rear, and a noble steamboat or two lying upon 
the river in front, altogether, produce an effect of 
the most pleasing kind, and half induce the admir- 
ing visiter to doubt the evidence of his senses 
and question the possibility of the scene he be- 
holds, being situated at a remote post, two thou- 
sand miles in the interior, resembling as it does 
so much, the characteristics of an old settled region 
“down east.” But so it is, and such the vast 
scale upon which our beloved country has been 
projected by the great Creator of the universe !— 
As fine crops of corn, oats, barley, etc, and vege- 
tables of all kinds, are produced here as in any 
part of Pennsylvania or New England. 

Tue Fatts or Sarnt AntHony—are about seven 
miles above Saint Peters, and in themselves afford 
ample compensation for the time required im ac- 
complishing a visit to them. It is only surprising 
that a laudable desire of increasing their informa- 
tion respecting the various portions of this mighty 
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Republic, has not already induced a greater num- 
ber of our citizens to worship Nature at this her 
shrine, than which, perhaps there is no other por- 
tion of our continent more emphatically deserving 
of the appellation. Certainly she can nowhere 
be more appropriately worshipped, or surrounded 
with more striking attributes of native wildness 
and primeval beauty. How many thousands upon 
thousands annually flock to participate in the 
monotonous and frivolous amusements of our 
fashionable watering places, whose knowledge of 
the country is so far from perfect that the name 
even of the Falls of Saint Anthony is comparative- 
ly unknown to them; and yet the facilities afford- 
ed for visiting them, by means of splendid steam- 
boats, are not surpassed by those of any fashion- 
able resort in the older portions of the Union. 
Those who visit these Falls at present generally 
stay no longer than the boat in which they are 
conveyed, although tolerable accommodations may 
be procured at Saint Peters, by those who feel 
disposed to cultivate the opportunity for enjoying 
the examination of the surrounding, interesting 
scenery. It is in contemplation to build a fine 
hotel at the Falls for the accommodation of the 
increasing numbers who now go there during the 
summer. A traveller visiting the place, says :— 

“If this project succeeds it will afford a delight- 
ful resort in the summer from the cares of the 
world for the man of business, and the invalid will 
be invigorated by healthful breezes and a delicious 
climate. Many who have heard of the Falls of 
Saint Anthony are not aware of the splendid scene- 
ry with which the country abounds. Smooth, 
glittering sheets of water, verdant meadows and 
high bleak bluffs, give elegance and grandeur to 
the landscape. The wide extended prairies, well 
stocked with grouse and blooming with man 
kinds of flowers—the lake abounding with fish, 
and their shores covered with beautiful specimens 
of carnelian and incrustations of shells, offer great 
attractions to the sportsman and the man of taste. 
The savage can be here seen in his wildest state, 
and an Indian dance will be no rare occurrence. 
In truth I do not believe a few weeks or months 
could be spent more pleasantly anywhere, if 
proper accommodations could be had, than at the 
Falls of Saint Anthony.” 

The great volume of water continually pouring 
over the barrier to its progress, and sending up, 
as it were, to God, the anthem of this his handi- 
work, contrasted, as the voice of the cataract nat- 
urally is, with the quiet of the surrounding scene- 
ry and the beautiful repose of the far stretching 
prairie—all combine to subdue the feelings, and 
render them subjective to the sway of devotional 
thought. An intelligent writer for the Pittsburgh 
Visiter, who narrates in the style of a cultivated 
poet, while he sees with the eye of a painter, pub- 
lished several months since im the journal alluded 
to, a sketch of a visit paid by him to St. Anthony’s. 
It must be regretted that he does not more par- 
ticularly describe the great wonder itself as well 
as the country adjoining. His description so far 
as it goes, is very accurate, and we give it in his 
own words :— elt 

“ Standing on the western bank of the Missis- 
sippi, you behold the stream dividing and encir- 
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cling an island immediately above—then reuniting, | soil, the benevolent features of her climate, and 


and for two hundred yards by its agitation it ap- 
pears to regret the formidable feat it is destined 
to accomplish. 

“The river, which here is about seven hundred 
yards wide, tumbles its vast sheet of water over 
a ledge extending across the stream ; in the centre 
a projecting point of the rock, somewhat resem- 
bling a horse-shoe, divides the fall. On the west- 
ern side the waters dash themselves upon huge 
masses of detached rocks, which are distributed 
in the bed in a state of chaotic confusion, and 
while they diminish the grandeur of the scene, 
cast from their broad and jagged surface, volumes 
of foam and spray, glistening with bright reful- 
gence in the rays of the glorious sun. 

“The eastern portion of the fall, quickly and 
calmly slides over its rocky bed, falling perpen- 
dicularly a distance of fourteen feet into the pool 
below, and after the ruffled and uneven temper 
of the waters subsides again, mingles itself in the 
flowing stream. Altogether the falls do not realise 
expectation. The shores on both sides are crown- 
ed with luxuriant vegetation, and the rocky and 
romantic bluffs below, serve to attract our wonder 
and admiration. 

“The adjoiming shores indicate that the falls 
have been much lower down the stream than at 
present, presenting every appearance of having 
continued their ponderous masses of rock entire- 
ly across to the opposite bank.” 

The same writer made a visit to Brown’s Falls, 
which he thinks beautiful and well worthy the in- 
spection of the lovers of nature. He says:— 

“At the suggestion of the driver, we quitted 
the carriage to behold this seemingly insignificant 
stream precipitate its waters over a bed of rock, 
a distance of something more than forty feet, upon 
the rough and jagged masses of stone forming a 
time-worn basin for the noisy cascade. Leaving 
its banks, we explored the neighborhood, and 
found that our John certainly evinced fine taste 
in recommending the spot, for in all my wander- 
ings I have seen nothing more delightfully attrac- 
tive than the scenery and associations embraced 
within the scope of a single glance. High above 
our heads the noisy volume of water leaped on to 
the verge of the cataract, and then, pausing but a 
brief while, sent its sparkling shower tremblingly, 
yet evenly over the barrier, whence it came madly 
down upon the fractured rocks at our feet. The 
spray caused by the strong and powerful concus- 
sion imparted a cooling influence to the shaded 
dell, while to the eye it appeared an iris lighting 
up the almost gloomy shade. 

“Tt was a spot for dreams of Arcadia, and it re- 
quired no stretch of imagination to believe that 
here some Dian of the surrounding wilds may 
have oft retired to escape the arid breath of the 
sun-scorched prairies, or perchance the buskined 
son of the soil led the maiden of his tribe to pour 
into her ear the story of his love. Fit spot for 
love or solitude! one might well forget that be- 
yond there was a world of barrier—of six per 
cents. and notes of hand.” 

These, as well as other places equally charm- 
ing, form the tempered scenery of lowa; but her 
resources after all, centre in the richness of her 


the availability of her location. ‘To these, under 
Providence, the citizens already incoporated with- 
in her territorial limits, or such as may hereafter 
migrate hither, must look as to their elements of 
prosperity, open to all and to be enjoyed alike by 
all. Honest industry, and sober enterprise, can- 
not fail to reap an abundant harvest for whatever 
may be sown. ‘The territory enjoys these advan- 
tages in common with many other states and ter- 
ritories yet comparatively open to immigration ; 
but beyond them is the vast wealth of her mineral! 
strength which has already opened for those en- 
gaged in disembowelling it, avenues to speedy 
fortunes. It is no unusual chance for the adven- 
turer of two or three years standing, to find him- 
self, at the expiration of such a period of time, 
in the enjoyment of so great an amount of avail- 
able capital as he could have gained in thrice the 
number of years in one of the older states. The 
reasons for this are many and evident. The foun- 
dations for prudent enterprise are new and plenti- 
ful. The elbowing of competition is not known, 
because the field to be operated upon is extensive 
enough for a greater number than is now engaged 
in cultivating it. And, in proportion to the in- 
creasing laborers, will be the additional demand 
for the articles in which they traffic. When the 
manufacturer of Pittsburgh finds that he can pro- 
cure his supply of lead at Du Buque, he will make 
it his market ; and when the millers of New York 
discover that they can purchase the grain of lowa 
on terms of advantage, they will ship it from there 
and grind it in the mills of Rochester, for the con- 
sumption of their metropolis. In a very few years 
the balance of trade, so far as sectveloasel and 
mineral products are concerned, will rest with 
lowa and Wisconsin, and the North will look 
hitherward for a market for her manufactures. In 
the view of these facts, the industrious farmers 
and mechanics driving a doubtful business in the 
states east of Ohio, cannot doa better or wiser 
act than to come among us, and enter upon pos- 
session of the advantages now open and affording 
strong inducements. Many valuable sections of 
land can be still obtained at government prices, 
while in the towns the settler will not only find 
reasonable treatment but every encouragement. 
Let the farmers and agriculturists at least take 
the matter into consideration. It is frankly stated 
here so that “all who run may read.” 


It is stated that there is a mountain little north 
of Prairie du Chien, on the north side of Wiscon- 
sin river, which consists almost entirely of gran- 
ite of a superior quality. The whole region 
abounds in mineral wealth, and all that is want- 
ing for its development is time and labour. 





It is rather a curious incident that when the 
American Congress sent Dr. Franklin, a printer, 
as Minister to France, the Court of Versailles sent 
M. Gerard, a book-binder, as Minister to the 
United States. When Dr. Franklin was told of 
it he exclaimed, “ Well, Pll print the Indepen- 
dence of America, and M. Gerard will dind it.” 
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LIFE PRESERVER. 





THE above cut represents a simple, cheap, yet | 
efficacious Life Preserver for ice. Fatal acci- | 
dents very often occur from the fracture of this | 
brittle material ; for it is very frequently the case | 
that assistance cannot be rendered without emin- | 
ent danger to the second person, even when the 

victim is within a few feet of the spectators. This 

cheap machine is simply a lever, supported by a 

moveable frame or carriage, so portable as to be 

easily conveyed from one point to another. At 

one end of the lever, is attached a large strong 

hoop, and at the other, arope. The fulcrum is 

in such a relative position to each end of the lev- 

er, as to require but little force to be applied to 
the rope, to raise the weight of a man at the op- 

posite extremity. This apparatus has two ad- 

vantages; the entire safety of those on shore, 

and the certain relief of the unfortunate if he has 
strength to hold on to the hoop, without danger of 
personal injury ; for it raises him perpendicularly 

from the water, and avoids the danger of being cut 
or bruised by the fractured ice. Such machines 
should be kept where there is frequent crossing 
of rivers, at villages, on the ice in the winter 

season, or near mill-ponds, where the sport of 
skating is much practised. 





ANTIQUITY OF SILK CULTURE IN CONNECTICUT. 


In the old file of the Gazette for 1768 we find 
the following, probably, first account of American 
silk. ‘We are informed that Mr. William Hanks, 
of Mansfield in this colony, is now cultivating a 
large vineyard ; and as the vines at present look 
very promising, he hopes to be able in two or 
three years to furnish the public. He last year 
raised silk enough to make three women’s gowns. 
A gentleman in Windham is also cultivating a vine- 
yard. Sundry gentlemen in Windham have large 
nurseries and others orchards of Mulberry-trees, 
which have been cultivated to bring on a silk man- 
ufactory. "Tis said one silk house is already 
erected in Lebanon.” 

“* A DVERTISEMENT.—Mulberry trees to the number 
of three thousand, to be sold at a reasonable rate 
by William Hanks, of Mansfield, Winfield county ; 
the greater part of said trees are three years old, 
and a great number of them an ineh in diameter 
at the ground, and there are all sizes under an 
inch. The best time to set them is at the new moon 
in April. They will be sold cheap for the speedy 
promoting the culture of silk.” 
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THE CORPORAL. 


During the American Revolution, an officer, not 
habited in his military costume, was passing by 
where a small company of soldiers were at work 
making some repairs upon a small redoubt. The 
commander of the little squad was giving orders 
to those who were under him, relative to a stick 
of timber which they were endeavoring to raise 
to the top of the works. The timber went up 
hard, and on this account the voice of the little 
great man was often heard in his regular vocif- 
erations, ‘Heave away! There she goes! Heave 
ho!’ &c. The officer before spoken of, stopped 
his horse when arrived at the place, and seeing 
the timber sometimes scarcely move, asked the 
commander why he did not take hold and render 
a little aid. The latter appeared to be somewhat 
astonished, turning to the officer with the pomp 
of an emperor, said, ‘Sir, 1 am corporal!’ You 
are not thoughare you?’ said the officer; ‘I was 
not aware of it.’ And taking off his hat and bow- 
ing, ‘I ask your pardon, corporal.’ Upon this he 
dismounted his elegant steed, flung the bridle over 
a post, and lifted till the sweat stood in drops 
upon his forehead. When the timber was eleva- 
ted to its proper station, turning to this man cloth- 
ed in brief authority. ‘Mr. Corporal,’ said he, 
‘when you have another such a job, and have not 
men enough, send to your Commander-in-Chief 
and I will come and help youasecond time.’ The 
corporal was thunder-struck. 
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POWER OF VIRTUE. 


Ir a young man would win to himself the hearts 
of the wise and brave, and is ambitious of being 
the guide and leader of them, let him be assured 
that his virtue will give power and power will con- 
solidate and maintain his virtue. Let him never 
then squander away the inestimable powers of 
youth in tangled or trifling disquisitions, with such 
as perhaps have an interest in perverting or un- 
settling his opinion, and who speculate into his 
sleeping thoughts and dandle his nascent pas- 
sions; but let him start from them with alacrity 
and walk forth with firmness ; let him early take 
an interest in the business and concerns of men 
and let him as he goes along look steadfastly on 
the statues of those who have benefitted his coun- 
try, and make with himself a solemn compact to 
stand hereafter among them. 





Fancy, in her picturesque rovings, may tune 
her lay in favor of solitude—may boast of her lit- 
tle empire within, and the sweet converse with 
inanimate creation; but reason interrupts these 
ideal joys, and says, the mind cannot long be its 
own companion without becoming its own enemy. 
Trees and brambles are but poor society ; we will 
pine for one who will think as we think, or induce 
us to forsake our own opinions for his. 





Avarice in old age, says Cicero, is foolish; for 
what can be more absurd, than to increase our 
provisions for the road, the nearer we approach to 
our journey’s end. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 





The Chevrotain. 


THE CHEVROTAIN, 


Tus animal is of the deer species, of the kind 
denominated muschus, from the fact that they 
produce that odoriferous substance, called musk. 
They are natives of Ceylon and Java. 

Of the chevrotains the meminna is the largest ; 
being about eighteen inches in length, and of 
proportionate stature. It is a native of Ceylon, 
but of its habits we have no account.. In all prob- 
ability they resemble those of the following 
species. Its color is olive gray, the sides being 
dappled with white, which is the color of the 
throat and under parts. 

Two better known species, as it respects habits 
and manners, are the napu chevrotain (Moschus 
Javanicus, Raffles), and the kanchil (Moschus 
Kanchil, Raffles), both natives.of Java, where Sir 
Stamford Raffles obtained much information con- 
cerning them. Of these elegant species the napu 
is the largest, being about equal to a full-grown 
hare, but not so long. Its color is ferruginous 
brown above, and white beneath the chest having 
two longitudinal dusky stripes, so as to make a 
central and two lateral broad lines of white, below 
each passes a transverse band of pale yellowish 
fawn ; the two lateral bands extend nearly to the 
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shoulders on each side. The muzzle, which is 
naked, is hlack with a tinge of flesh-color, as are 
also the ears, which are nearly naked. ‘The tail 
is rather short, and white atthe tip. In its man- 
ners the napu is mild and gentle, and soon be- 
comes reconciled to captivity. It bears our 
climate well, with care; and though never famil- 
iar, is perfectly at its ease, appearing indifferent 
to what is passing around it. Though destitute 
of marked intelligence, its graceful form, its 
agreeable coloring, and its full dark eyes, render 
it an interesting object. In its native region it 
gives preference to thickets, and districts over- 
grown with brush-wood near the sea-shore seldom 
visiting the forests in which the kanchil takes up 
its residence. It is inferior to that species in 
speed, activity, and cunning; and is therefore 
more exposed to danger from beasts of prey, with 
which the deep forests abound, and hence it pre- 
fers to lurk in coverts nearer the vicinity of man, 
from whom it can more easily conceal itself than 
from the watchful eyes of its feline enemies, with- 
in the immediate precincts of whose haunts it 
fears to intrude. Its food consists of berries, 
&c. 

The kanchil is lighter and more spirited than 
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the napu, and considerably smaller ; independent 
of the difference in size, it is easily distinguished 
by its darker color, by a broad stripe of dark 
chestnut, verging upon black, which runs down 
the back of the neck, and by the width of the 
band across its chest. Of all the chevrotains this 
is the most active and elegant; indeed, its ad- 
dress and resolution are the theme of common 
discourse in its native country, and the most ex- 
traordinary instances are related of its cunning. 
Unlike the napu, it resides in the depths of the 
mighty forests which cover so large a portion of 
its native island, feeding chiefly on the fruit of 
the kayo-briang (Gmelina villosa, Roxb.); and 
though it will live in confinement, it endures cap- 
tivity with great impatience and restlessness ; 
the moment an opportunity offers for escape, off 
it bounds, making for the forest, the deep reces- 
ses of which afford it a welcome refuge. Such 
are its cunning and alertness and so prompt is it 
with expedients when pressed by danger, that, as 
Sir Stamford Raffles informs us, “it is a common 
Malay proverb to designate a great rogue to be 
as cunning as a kanchil:” and he adds, that “ of 
this cunning many instances are related by the 
natives. If taken in nooses laid for them, these 
animals will, when the hunter arrives, stretch 
themselves out motionless, and feign to be dead ; 
and if he is deceived by this maneuvre, and un- 
ties them, they seize the moment to start on their 
legs, and disappear in an instant. A still more 
singular expedient, however, is mentioned ; that 
when closely pursued by dogs the kanchil will 
sometimes make a bound upward, hook itself on 
the branch of a tree by means of its crooked 
tusks, and there remain suspended till the dogs 
have passed beneath.” In this extraordinary ad- 
dress and activity it surpasses every other species ; 
indeed, none except the kanchil have gained a 
reputation for these qualities, although all are 
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light-limbed, free, and vigorous. 
which is represented in our cut. 

In the menagerie of the Zoological Society 
are a pair of beautiful chevrotains, regarded by 
Mr. Gray as distinct frora any of the preceding 
species; he has termed this species moschus 
Stanleyanus and observes that it is immediately 
distinguishable from all the other species by the 
brightness of its coloring, by the absence of the 
dark mark along the back of the neck, and by the 
pure white of the under surface of the body. 
This interesting pair are remarkable for their 
gentleness and confidence; they suffer the near 
approach of strangers without manifesting any 
alarm, and return the gaze of admiring visiters 
with a serene expression in their full dark eyes. 
Their movements are light and graceful, and 
their slender limbs, by no means, so thick as a 
common pencil, are vigorous and elastic. They 
are evidently more formed for bounding and leap- 
ing than for a rapid course. 


It is this species 
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THE GREAT RUSSIAN HOUND. 


Tue engraving below represents one of the 
finest of the canine species of the north of Europe. 
In form and character, it resembles the Scotch 
gray-hound, though not so beautiful in symmetry 
nor so fleet. Its hair is long and shaggy, and, 
although belonging to the hound species, it ap- 
proaches nearer to the pointer class, the parent of 
which is the Wild Dog of Nepal. This variety 
extends over a great portion of northern India, 
and is found at high elevations upon the Himma- 
leh range of mountains. In the valleys of the 
Ganges it is numerous, as well as on the borders 
of Thibet. Mr. Hodgson thus describes this 
species :— 
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Its nose is not very sharp; its eyes are 
obliquely set with round pupils, and brown irides. 
The ears are long, erect, and a little rounded at 


the tips. The body is rather slender, but deep 
in the chest; and the legs are long, very strong, 
and rather thick ; the tail is tapering, and borne 
with no recurvature. The neck is long. The 
whole character has, indeed, a considerable re- 
semblance to that of a Persian gray-hound, in a 
rude and savage state, and exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of a very variable climate. The color is, 
_ generally speaking, a sort of reddish brown, a 
little darker toward the tip of the tail, and also 
between the eyes and nose. 

These dogs prey equally during the night and 
during the day, but their chief dependance seems 
to be upon the scent: they hunt in small packs 
of eight or ten; and when in pack they are de- 
scribed as giving tongue in a sharp savage bark, 
unlike that of any domesticated dog, or of the 
fox, or the jackall; but when they pursue their 
prey singly, they only utter an occasional growl. 
They are animals of great vigor and perseverance, 
and seldom fail in running down antelopes, deer, 
and other swift-footed game. Aswe have already 
mentioned, this species is wild as well as fleet, 
and therefore it is seldom seen. When a pack 
are met with, they do not attack human beings, 
and thus they are quite harmless to the inhabi- 
tants; but when they are assailed, they defend 
themselves, and turn on their assailants with 
great courage and vigor. When old ones are 
taken they do not appear to be susceptible of ac- 
quaintance with mankind; but when the young 
are reared in a kennel with other dogs, they re- 
cognise their masters and associates, and evince 
nearly the average intelligence of the usual sport- 
ing breeds which are used for running down 
game. 


HORNET. 


Tue Hornet is the largest Hymenopterous in- 
sect found in England, belonging to the section 
Aculeata, sub-section Diploptera, of Latreille, and 
family of the wasps, Vespide, being systematically 
known by the name of Vesbacrabro. This insect, 
of which the females are fourteen lines long and 
the males and workers eleven, is of a rich red- 
brown color, with darker markings upon the 
thorax; the head and abdomen buff colored; the 
basal segment (except the posterior margin), half 
of the second segment, and a triple series of spots 
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on the following segments, brown. The nest of 
this insect is in its general construction similar to 
that of the wasp, although of coarser materials, 
and the columns supporting the layers of cells 
much stronger. It is constructed either in the 
hollows of rotten trees, such as willows, poplars, 
or old oaks, or in the thatch, or under the eaves 
of barns, and not unfrequently in timber-yards 
and other similar situations. It is difficult to ob- 
tain a sight of their proceedings whilst building ; 
for if the aperture by which they approach to it 
be too large, they lessen it with a wall of the same 
material as their cells are composed of, and which, 
according to Kirby and Spence, consists of de- 
cayed wood, but, according to Reaumur, of the 
bark of the ash-tree gnawed to pieces. With this 
material, moistened by a viscous fluid which they 
emit, they construct a kind of fragile pasteboard 
thicker than that made by the wasp, but at the 
same time not near so pliant, easily breaking be- 
tween the fingers, of a buff color, and not at all 
shining. If the nest of the hornet should not 
fill the cavity in which it is commenced, they 
protect it by a common covering of a single piece, 
not being composed of a series of distinct layers 
placed one above another. ‘To compensate, how- 
ever, for this, the covering is of a much stronger 
consistence, being about four times as thick as 
the layer of the wasp nest. Reaumur has figured 
a nest thus protected, which he found in a cavity 
in a wall, and which, as well as one described by 
St. Fargeau, in his work just published upon the 
Hymenoptera (Suites 4 Buffon, liv. 14), was at- 
tached by a footstalk, and defended at its base by 
one of these coverings, which considerably re- 
sembles in form the paper cone in which grocers 
lap their moist sugar. Beneath this covering 
the footstalk is dilated and supports the first 
layer of cells. The subsequent layers are affixed 
by means of upright pillars, of which the central 
one is the strongest. The nest is of a somewhat 
globular form, and the cells are much fewer in 
number than in the wasp’s nest. This insect de- 
vours other flies, especially bees, the honey of 
which it also steals ; it also devours almost any 
other kind of fresh animal substances which it 
can obtain. British Cyclopedia. 


The hornet of this country is similar, both in 
size and habits, to that of England. It very sel- 
dom, however, builds its nest under the thatches 
of roofs, but almost always suspends it from 
the branches of forest trees. The form of the 
nest is a blunt inverted cone, and it varies in size 
at the base, from four to eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. Its texture resembles brown paper. When 
attacked, these insects are very fierce, and their 
sting extremely poisonous, causing painful swell- 
ing in the wounded parts for several hours, and 
sometimes for days. 





Help and give willingly, when you have any 
thing, and think not the more of yourself: and if 
you have nothing, keep the cup of cold water 
always at hand, and think not the less of yourself. 
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SONGS OF DEATH —NO. IIL. 


THE WIFELESS. 
BY JOSEPH L. CHESTER. 
I. 


Tuey said that she was dying, and I flew 
With hasty step, to stand beside her bed: 
They bade me look upon the pallid hue 
That clothed her features as the spirit fled, 
And mark the closing of her rayless eye, 
Whose beams now centered in eternity. 


Il. 
They said that she would never speak again, 
Nor greet me with her fond and wonted smile, 
That she who in my arms so oft had lain, 
Would never more my saddened hours beguile: 
How could a husband’s heart believe the tale, 
Nor heave a sigh, nor feel his cheek grow pale. 


Ill. 
It then was night, and how I ever passed 

The dreary hours till morning’s light appeared 
I know not ;—then, I saw, some one had cast 

A sheet o’er that sweet form to me endeared : 
I asked “ what means it ?” and my throbbing head 
Grew wilder as they said that she was dead. 


IV. 

Dead! dead! I deemed them jesting, and my hand 
Was fain to strike the careless answerer down ; 

But, with a tear, she bade me come and stand 
Beside the couch: I did so, and a frown 

Was on my brow, that such a fearful word 

Should ever by a husband’s ear be heard. 


v. 
They moved the sheet :—I saw a pallid cheek, 
A bloodless lip and eyelids close compressed ; 
I felt the heart within me growing weak, 
And an oppression on my heaving breast. 
Was that my wife? It might not, could not be, 
She would not die nor speak one word to me. 


VI. 

They said that she was dead, but I did trust 
That life would yet reanimate the form,— 

That gentle Heaven would breathe upon the dust, 
And yield her back to me, life-like and warm: 

So firmly did I trust that scarce a sigh 

Escaped my lips or tear bedewed my eye. 


vil. 
Lonely I laid me on my couch that night, 

And strove to while away the hours by sleep: 
I knew she would return ere morning’s light 

To glad the eyes that were forbid to weep. 
That ’twas not death I saw I knew full well, 
And yet my agony was terrible. 


Vill. 
At morn [ entered in a darkened room, 
And saw, upon a table standing there, 
A new made coffin! then a cloud of gloom 
O’erwrapt my heart, and then, I wanted air. 
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A weight pressed on my soul and made me weak, 
And for a time I dared not, could not speak. 


Ix. 
I opened carefully the coffin’s lid, 

And moved the muslin tremblingly away, 
That I might see the treasure which it hid: 

I saw—oh GOD! that e’er I saw that day— 
I saw a sight that half congealed my blood, 
And paralysed me as aghast I stood. 


x. 
I saw a female form that wore the guise 
Of her who once had been my darling wife! 
They told me death for aye had sealed her eyes, 
And yet I thought she would return to life. 
I kissed her lips, but they were cold as clay, 
And with a bursting heart I turned away. 


XI, 
What next? I do remember that a crowd 
Had gathered round me, and a prayer was said— 
I know not what its import. I was bowed, 
Lowly, that I might hide the tears I shed. 
What next? a carriage—then a long array 
Which followed silently a weary way. 


xl. 
And then, oh God! I saw that coffin placed 
Upon the turf beside an open grave: 
And then, with bursting heart and eye, I traced 
The rites that followed. Would that I might save 
My soul the utterance of that despair 
Which seized upon me like a whirlwind there. 


xill. 
What next? I know not. Here am I again 
Within our fav’rite room. On yonder bed 
How oft hath she upon my bosom lain, 
And smoothed the straying locks upon my head. 
How oft have I here sported with our child, 
While she hath kissed its rosy cheeks and smiled. 


XIV. 

Poor baby! thou wast never doomed to know 
How dear a mother nursed thy infancy ! 

Thou may’st not even kiss her cheek or brow, 
Or catch the glances of her sparkling eye. 

Alas! alas! a father’s care will be 

But poor amends for lost maternity. 


xv. 
And here am I alone. My heart is full, 
And cannot utter all its agony: 
My eyes are streams,—and my o’erburdened soul 
Throbs in the plentitude of misery. 
I will be calm and kiss the rod I feel,— 
I know that He who bruiseth yet will heal. 


XVI. 
My wife! how fondly shall thy memory 
Be shrined within the chamber of my heart :— 
Thy virtuous worth was only known to me, 
And I can feel how hard it is to part. 
Farewell, sweet spirit! thou shalt ever be 
A star to guide me up to heaven and thee. 
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Ring-Seals. 


RING SEALS. 


Ir we examine with discrimination into the 
various customs of the past and present we shall 
find them very intimately connected in their use 
and manner of performance. Our customs are 
principally derived from our European ances- 
tors, and they derived them through a long suc- 
cession of years and revolutions, from the coun- 
tries bordering upon the southeastern shores of 
the Mediterranean—Egypt, Arabia and Palestine. 
Armor, musical instruments, architectural designs, 
and hundreds of the pursuits and customs of social 
life, are all derived from those ancient seats of civ- 
ilization. Many of our jurisprudential customs and 
forms which we proudly boast of as refinements 
of modern times, are but the imitations of the 
customs of antiquity,—mere revivals of things 
buried under the ruins of empires in the course 
of successive revolutions. Of these, the almost 
universal use of the sax in legal acts, is a prom- 
inent example. 

The first use of a seal-ring which we find men- 
tioned in ancient record, was that by Pharaoh of 
Egypt, who invested Joseph with great powers 
and honor. It is recorded in Genesis, that he 
“ took off his ring from his hand, and put it up- 
on Joseph’s hand.” Although no intimation is 
given in this text, that the ring was a seal-ring, 
yet there can be no doubt that such was the case 
when we compare the cestom of investing a favor- 
ite with a seal-ring, which prevailed not long after 
according to other ancient authorities, with the 
seal-rings which have been found in various places 
in Egypt, and represented in the above engraving. 
Some of these are finger-rings, and others are 
sufficiently large to be worn as bracelets. The 





larger are called scarabeus or beetle-seals, from 
the fact that upon one side the figure of a beetle, 
(held sacred in Egypt) iscarvedin cameo. These 
seals are moveable in the rings, so that the flat 
side, which is generally inscribed with the name 
and letters of the owner, may be turned toward 
the finger or wrist, when worn. The central 
figure shews the back of the seal so carved as to 
resemble a beetle; and the upper one on the 
left of the cut, has this insect engraven upon 
its surface. At a later period, we find the seal- 
ring in use in Persia. Ahasuerus gave his seal- 
ring to Haman, and afterward to Mordecai. In 
Esther, viii, 8, it is recorded; “the writing which 
is written in the king’s name, and sealed with the 
king’s seal, may no man reverse.” And so it is 
at the present day in the east, not only with the 
monarch but with all his subjects. Almost every 
individual carries a seal, either attached to a finger- 
ring, a bracelet, or simply a string, and when he 
makes an impression with it upon an instrument 
of writing, it legally binds him to its meaning. 
Or if he give his seal to another, it invests the 
receiver with all the power of its use which the 
giver possesses. So with us, with the only differ- 
ence, that we sign our names in addition to the 
impression of our seal. Among the orientals, 
where the seal is the only signature, the occupa- 
tion of seal-making is very common ; and it was 
formerly a law in Egypt, that whoever forged the 
seal of another, should lose both his hands. Thus 
it appears that the custom prevalent to some ex- 
tent at the present day, of wearing signet-rings, 
is as ancient as the time of Joseph, more than 
three thousand five hundred years ago. 
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Egyptian House. 


EGYPTIAN HOUSE. 


In a former volume of the Magazine, we gave 
a pictorial representation of the roofs of some 
houses in the countries of the east where rain 
seldom falls, accompanied with some remarks on 
the custom of sleeping during the summer months 
upon the house-tops. The above cut represents 
an Egyptian house, such as are met with at 
Alexandria and Cairo. Many of the houses have 
slight constructions upon their roofs, made of 
wickerwork of bamboo stalks and leaves, forming 
little closets in which they severally sleep. These 
closets afford privacy for their beds, and defend 
them from the copious dews which frequently 
fall. Inthe above cut it will be observed, that 
an open court surrounded with high walls, fronts 
the dwelling. Within this court, all the domestic 
duties of the household are performed, hidden 
from public view. In Lima, and several other of 
the South American cities, the houses are similar- 
ly constructed, with this diffierence,—instead of 
one individual house being furnished with an ex- 
clusive court, it is but an open area around which 
the separate dwellings of several families are ar- 
ranged, having but a single entrance from the 
street. 


ORIENTAL GATE. 


THE oriental houses do not front the street, 
but the entrance from thence leads to a court, 
which frequently communicates with a second 
court, beyond which is the entrance to the main 
building. In those countries, where the will of 
the ruler is law, the appearance of wealth is dan- 
ferous ; and hence it is seldom that any indication 
of the wealth or rank of an individual ean be 
gathered from the appearance of the outside gate 


orentrance. ‘Travelléts assert that these gates, 
Vor. VII.—38 


when leading to the dwellings of the most opulent, 
in which splendor of every kind is displayed, 
are frequently nothing more than a roughly con- 
structed door of unpainted wood. Sometimes, 
however, the vanity and conceit of the opulent, 
cause them to trust to their popularity with the 
people, and to make a public display of their 
wealth. But they generally repent of such folly. 
Such was the case with a wealthy Mahometan of 
the city of Bagdad. Trusting to his great popu- 
larity, he ventured to erect a splendid gate at the 






Oriental Gate. 
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cut is a representation. “One day,” says the | 
editor of the Pictorial Bible, (who relates the fact, 
and gives the accompanying sketch) “when 
riding through the street in which we lived, he 
was dragged from his horse, near our door, wal 
put to death on the spot, by order of the pacha, 
who immediately took possession of all his prop- 
erty!” 

Such gates, and such dangers existed in the 
time of Solomon who says in Proverbs, xvii. 19, 


“He that exalteth his gate seeketh destruction.” 





PAINTING THE EYES. 

A custom very prevalent among the oriental 
females, is that of painting the eyes. Large eyes 
are considered a mark of peculiar beauty, and the | 
painting of black borders around them, gives them 
an enlarged appearance. The subjoined cut 
shews the utensils used by the modern orientals 
in this species of personal adornment. 








entrance of his dwelling, of which the foregoing | scented with some powerful perfume. 
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The larger 
glass vessel is used for mixing this powder with 
a liquid, and the smaller ones, attached to the 
bags, the receivers for it, when it is to be used, 
A late traveller thus describes the operation. 
“The eye is closed, and a small ebony rod smear- 
ed with the composition is squeezed between the 
lids, so as to tinge their edges with the color, 
This is considered to add greatly to the brilliancy 
and power of the eye, and to deepen the effect of 
the long black eyelashes of which the orientals 
are proud. The same drug is employed on their 
eyebrows: used thus it is intended to elongate, 
not to elevate the arc, so that the inner extremi- 
ties are usually represented as meeting between 
the eyes. To Europeans, the effect produced is 
seldom, at first pleasing; but it soon becomes 
so.” ‘The first mention in Scripture, of this cus- 
tom, is in Kings, where it is recorded that Jezebel 
‘painted her face” &c. when she heard that 
Joshua had come to Jezreel. The annexed cuts 
shew the form of the ancient implements used for 
this purpose. 


In addition to the painting of 
their eyes and eye-brows, the ori- 
ental women often Za¢foo their flesh, 
upon the hands, face and bosoms. 
This is done by puncturing the 
skin, and inserting a liquid mineral 
black, giving a similar effect to that 
I which is often observed upon the 
arms and bodies of sailors. The cut given below, 
represents the manner in which the women of the 





The embroidered bag with tassels at each| Levant are fond of exhibiting themselves thus 


corner, contains the powder, which is generally | 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 


REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF MILK. 


Mr. Turpin asserts the fact that he has seen 
milk, which is considered as an animal substance, 
turn into a vegetable. He compares the globules 
of which milk is composed to the bulbs in which 
hair is generated; and he has seen them develo- 
ped in the same manner, so as to form the Peni- 
cillium glaucum. He recapitulates the facts an- 
nounced in his memoir in the following manner: 
ist That in order to form the globules of milk, 
organic matter is organized, and becomes globu- 
lar and vesicular in the cavities of the tissue, un- 
der the influence of animal life. 2d. That the 
vesicular globules notwithstanding the place of 
their origin, are only endowed with vegetable 
life, and, like the seminules of Conferve and other 
ane alogous plants, they are composed of two glob- 
ules, one contained within the other ; that which 
is internal secreting the butyraceous oil, and at 
the same time producing numerous internal glob- 
ules. 3rd. That in this state the globule is only 
the germe of the Penicillium glaucum. Ath. That 
the Penicillium primitively and immediately pro- 
duced by the globule of milk, afterwards enjoys 
the faculty of reproduction. 5th. That the glob- 
ules of milk, when stopped and accumulated in 
the lacteal vessels, have the power of germinating 
there, and pushing forth long stems, and thus, by 
obstruction, cause sw ellings and disease. 6th. 
That the fibrous vegetation of the milky globule 
strongly resembles that of bulbous plants, as well 
as that of the Conferve. 7th. That all the elob- 
ules, whether of organic matter, or of this same 
matter in a state of organization, are so many 
germes ready to absorb, to assimilate, to extend, 
or transform themselves in very restricted and 
previously determined limits, each time that 
suitable stimulants and nourishment are offered 
tothem. 8th. That there is nothing like proof 
that any invisible germes of the Penicillium can 
have fallen into these globules by any accident 
whatever. 


ACTION OF CARBONIC ACID ON PLANTS. 
Dr. Schleiden, of Berlin, has published in Wieg- 


mann’s 4rchiv, some observations on the luxuri- 
ant developement of various plants in water con- 
taining carbonic acid. The springs in the valley 
of Gottingen are very rich in free carbonic acid, 
especially the basins near the Wehnder paper- 
mill, and here is found a rich and luxuriant vege- 
tation, which in spring appears several entire 
weeks earlier, and continues in autumn much 
later, than at other spots of the same district. 
Dr. Schleiden thinks that the free carbonic acid 
in the water exercises a favorable influence on 
the vegetation of plants in solar light, the ad- 


dition of a very small quantity of carbonic acid 
in the surrounding atmosphere produces a much| ‘© 
more powerful disengagement of oxygen than 


takes place in the common atmosphere. 


ELECTRICAL CURRENTS IN FERMENTATION AND VEGE- 


TATION. 
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Mr. J. Blake, of University College, London, 
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from aseries of interesting experiments, concludes 
that when yest comes into contact with saccha- 
rine matter, in circumstances favorable to fermen- 
tation, the yest assumes a negatively electrical 
state, 
positive. 
fermentation to be constantly accelerated by the 


passage of a galvanic current through the ferment- 
ing fluid. 


causing the surrounding fluid to become 
He has likewise found the process of 


Mr. Blake has also ascertained that the decom- 


position going on at the surface of leaves gives 
rise to electrical currents. 
this by placing a leaf in water, the stalk remaining 
out of the fluid. 
the stalk of the leaf, another wire being placed in 
the water on the surface of the leaf. On connect- 
ing these wires with the galvanometer, a current 
passed through it which entered from the wire in 
connexion with the stem. 
show that the changes taking place on the surface 
of the leaf cause it to assume a positive state of 
electricity, negative electricity being given off to 
the surrounding medium. The direction of the 
current is not affected by the presence or absence 
of light, but a greater quantity of electricity is set 
in motion during the day than in the night. 


He has demonstrated 


A platinum wire was placed in 


This would tend to 


METALLIC VEINS BY ELECTRICAL ACTION. 
Mr. Fox, of Cornwall, who has been, for some 


time, engaged in the important investigation of 
the origin of metallic veins by electrical action, 
has, during the past year, by new and careful ex- 
periments, obtained carbonate of zinc, in its natu- 


ral position between two layers of earthy matter. 
Pounded killas, with a little sea-water, was inter- 


posed in an earthenware trough between the two 
metallic plates, and a vein of carbonate of zine, 
containing a considerable quantity of carbonate 
of iron, was found, after eight months, to be in- 


terposed between the horizontal lamine of the 
schistose rock, which adhered so strongly to the 
sides of the trough, that the latter was, of neces- 
sity, broken before the schist could be removed. 
Mr. Fox considers this to b e by far the most im- 


portant result he has yet sltained. 


LAMINATION OF CLAY BY ELECTRICITY. 


Mr. R. W. Fox has presented to the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, specimens of clay, 
which, after having been submitted, in a moisten- 
ed state, to weak voltaic action for some months, 
were found, when dry, to be distinctly laminated, 
having precisely the appearance of clay-slate. 
This laminated structure is common to many 
rocks, which are proved, by the organic remains 
which they contain, to be of sedimentary origin : 
and the direction of the lamin or cleavage, with 
respect to the stratification of any given ‘rock, 
differs exceedingly in different places, these being 
at various angles with regard to each other. 
Hence it follows, that this remarkable structure, 

cannot be referred to slow disposition, or to any 
mechanical causes. Neither does such complete 


independence of the stratification and cleavage of 
rocks in reference to each other, seem to accord 
with the definite character and tendency of the 
phenomena of crystallization, to say nothing of 
the chymical objection to mechanical matter as- 
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suming a crystalline form, without undergoing fu- 
sion or solution. Mr. Fox’ s discovery that elec- 
tricity is capable of producing this structure in| 
clay, seems, in his opinion, to meet the difficulties 
of the question; and he considers the prevailing | 
directions of the electrical forces, depending often 
on local causes, to have determined that of the 
cleavage, and the more or less heterogeneous na- 
ture of the rock, to have modified the extent of 
their influence. 


THE GAUDIN LIGHT. 


On October first, there were exhibited before | 
the French Academy of Sciences some experi- | 
ments in a new method of illumination proposed | 
by M. Gaudin, which is stated to be an improved | 


modification of the splendid Drummond Light. 
While Drummond pours a stream of oxygen gas, 
through spirit of wine, upon unslaked lime 
employs a more ethereal kind of oxygen, which 


he conducts through burning essence of turpen- | 


tine. The Drummond light is one thousand five 

hundred times stronger than that of burning gas ; 
the Gaudin Light is, we are assured by the in- 
ventor, as strong as that of the sun, or thirty thou- 
sand and five hundred times stronger than gas, and, 
of course, ten times more so than the Drummond. 


MANUFACTURE OF IRON WITH GAS. 


Mr. J. S. Dawes has communicated to the Brit- 
the Manufacture of Iron, by the use, as a fuel, of 
gas obtained from water.” 
passed through red hot cast-iron pipes, filled with 
small coke or charcoal ; decomposition immediate- 
ly takes place ; the base of the carbon of the coke 
combines with the oxygen base of the steam, form- 
ing, first, carbonic acid ; but by passing this over 
a further portion of the ‘red hot carbon, it is con- 
verted into carbonic oxide, sensible heat at the 
same time becoming latent on combining with the 
hydrogen base, producing hydrogen gas; which, 
together with the oxide beforementioned, is applied 
to the furnace by means of a jet inserted within the 
blast-pipe, the pressure upon the gas, of course, be- 
ing equal to that upon the the blast. An apparatus 
of this description has been in operation at Oldbury 
for several months, and the pipes are, apparently, 
little the worse for wear. ‘The quantity of fuel 
required to keep them hot, is from twelve to fif- 
teen hundred weight of small coal for twelve 
hours ; and as the steam is obtained from the en- 
gine-boilers, the expense, with the exception of 
wear and tear, is comparatively trifling; so that 
the cost will not exceed three or four shillings 
per one thousand feet. 


SINGULAR CAVERN. 


A correspondent of a Louisville paper, gives the 
following description of a spacious cavern, called 
“‘ Redfield’s Cave,” in the southern part of Wash- 
ington county, Indiana, about twenty miles from 
Louisville. 

“Tt has never been completely explored, and I 
think, no description of it has ever been given to 
the public. Yet the cavern is there—and most 
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assuredly deserving of notice. It is not my inten. 


| tion to give a minute description, but only to state 


a few particulars respecting it, in the hope that 
scientific men may be induced to explore it more 
thoroughly and give the results to the public. 
“The entrance to this cave is from the farm of 
Mr. Richard Redfield, near Palmyra, a small town 
| on the road from New Albany to Vincennes. The 
main cave has been traced about three miles to 
a deep basin or lake of water, beyond which no 
one has ever yet passed. The width is about 
twenty to twenty-five feet, and the roof is mostly 
a regular arch, fifteen to twenty feet high in the 
centre. In some places however, both the width 
and height are much greater. Along the sides of 
the cave is a great number of recesses, resembling 
the apartments of a dwelling house, except that 
usually of much greater dimensions. 
Leading from the main cave are several branches, 
somewhat smaller in size, and of unknown length. 
Through the main cave there is constantly run- 
ning a small stream of water, in the different ba- 
sins of which are to be found several species of 
fish, ¢ransparent and blind, having no eyes, at least 
none which can be perceived with the microscope. 
Among other curiosities to be found there may 
be mentioned a great variety of incrustations form- 
ed by water dripping from the beds of the rock— 
beautiful specimens of crystallized plaster of Paris 


|—distinct impressions of the feet of several 
ish Association a paper “‘On the Improvement of | 


wild animals in solid rock, petrifactions of tor- 
toise and other animals. Persons visiting the 
cave will do well to call first on Mr. Redfield, of 
Palmyra, who will, I doubt not, cheerfully render 
every assistance in his power.” 


ANATOMY OF THE GIRAFFE, 


Professor Owen concludes a paper on this in- 
quiry by observing that “the order Ruminantia, 
perhaps the most natural in the mammiferous 
class, if we look to the conditions of the organs 
of nutrition, presents more variety than any of 
the carnivorous orders in the local development 
of the organs of relation, and the consequent modi- 
fication of external form: the most remarkable of 
these modifications is undoubtedly that which we 
admire in the giraffe, and the anatomical pecu- 





liarities which its internal organization presents 
are principally confined to the skeleton in respect 
to the proportions of its different parts; and to 
those parts of the muscular and nervous systems 
|immediately relating to the local peculiarities in 
| the development of the osseous frame work.” 


THE ANCHOVY IN ENGLAND. 


Whether it be that more scientific observation 
is directed to the subject, or that it be the effect 
of an ameliorated climate, it nevertheless appears 
that several kinds of fish, hitherto deemed pecu- 
liar to warmer latitudes, have lately made their 
appearance on the British coast. At a late meet- 
ing of the Swansea Philosophical Society, it was 
stated that the anchovy is now caught in large 
quantities in Swansea and Oxwich Bays. On 
May 22d, an anchovy was caught in the Thames 
along w ith whitebait, and exhibited to the Zoolog- 
ical Society by Mr. Yarrell. 
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Retreat for the Insane, Hartford, Ct. 


HARTFORD CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


—_———— 


RETREAT FOR THE INSANE. 


Tuts Institution is situated on a commanding 
eminence, at the distance of a mile and a quarter, 


in a southwesterly direction, from the State House | 
in Hartford. The elevation overlooks an ample | 
range of fertile country, presenting, on every side, | 
a most interesting landscape, adorned with every | 


beauty of rural scenery, that can be found in rich 


and cultivated fields, and meadows of unrivalled | 
verdure ; in extensive groves, and picturesque | 


groups of forest, fruit and ornamental trees; and 
above all, in the charming diversity of level, slo- 
ping and undulating surfaces, terminated by dis- 
tant hills, and more distant mountains. 

The city of Hartford is conspicuously seen on 
the left, and in different directions, five flourish- 
ing villages, rendered nearly continuous by nu- 
merous intervening farm-houses. On the east, 
the prospect is enlivened by the perpetual passing 
and repassing of carriages and travellers, on the 


two principal thoroughfares of the country that | 


extend along the front of the building, one at the 
distance of fifty or sixty rods, the other within 
three-fourths of a mile. Still farther eastward, 
but within a mile and a half, the prospect is fre- 
quently enlivened by the splendid show of pass- 
ing steamboats, and the white sails of various 
watercraft, plying up and down the Connecticut, 
which is distinctly seen in many long windings. 

This site was selected as one pre-eminently 
calculated to attract and engage the attention, 


and soothe and appease the morbid fancies and 
feelings of the patient, whose faculties are not 
| sunk below or raised above the sphere of relations 
| that originally existed. And if he is not beyond 
the reach of genial sensations, connected with 
external objects, he will undoubtedly feel the 
conscious evidence that this situation most hap- 
pily unites the tranquillizing influence of seclusion 
and retirement, with the cheering effect of an 
animated picture of active life, continually passing 
in review before his eyes, while himself is remote, 
and secure from the annoyance of its bustle and 
noise. 

| The edifice for the accommodation of the pa- 
tients, and those who have the care of them, is con- 
| structed of unhewn free-stone, covered with a 
| white, water-proof cement. Its style of architec- 
| tare is perfectly plain and simple, and interests 
ouly by its symmetrical beauty, and perhaps by 
| the idea it impresses of durability and strength, 
derived from the massy solidity of its materials, 
yet notwithstanding these, its general aspect is 
| remarkably airy and cheerful, from the amplitude 
of its lights, and the brilliant whiteness of its ex- 
terior. The whole building is divided into com- 
modious, and spacious apartments, adapted to 
various descriptions of cases, according to their 
sex, nature and disease, habits of life, and the 
wishes of their friends. ‘The male and female 
apartments are entirely separated, and either sex 
is completely secluded from the view of the other. 
Rooms are provided in both male and female 
apartments, for the accommodation of the sick, 
| where they are removed from any annoyance, 
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30 THE 
and can continually receive the kind attentions 
of their immediate relationsand friends. Attach- 
ed to the building are about seventeen acres of | 
excellent land, the principal part of which is laid | 
out in walks, ornamental grounds and extensive | 
gardens. With each wing and block of the 
building is connected a court yard, encompassed 
by high fences, and handsomely laid out, design- 
ed to afford the benefits of exercise, pastime, and | 
fresh air to those who cannot safely be allowed 
to range abroad. 

Connected with the Institution, there are horses 
and carriages, which are appropriated exclusively | 
to the benefit of the patients, and which afford | 
them much pleasant exercise and amusement. 
The male patients frequently employ themselves 
in the garden, and amuse themselves at the back- 
gammon board, draughts, and the like. The 
female patients employ themselves in sewing, 
knitting, drawing, painting, playing on the piano, 
and other amusements. ‘The various exercises 
and amusements are adapted to the age, sex, and 
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| Conn., in 1815. 


family of one of their number. 
| child of the late Dr. Cogswell, who had lost her 





former habits of the patients, and in all cases the 
two sexes are kept entirely separate. There is a 
library in the Retreat, composed of light and agree- 
able works, and several periodicals and news- 
papers are constantly taken, for the perusal of 
which the inmates manifest much fondness. On 
the sabbath, those that are in a proper condition, 
are taken to church, and unite in religious worship. 
Every thing connected with the Institution, is de- 
signed to make it a pleasant and agreeable resi- 
dence for all the inmates. 

This Institution commenced its operations on 
the first of April, 1824, under the immediate 
charge of the late Eli Todd, M. D. He pursued 
a course of medical and moral treatment which 
has been crowned with a success, second to no 
other similar public Institution of which we have 
any knowledge. The same system of manage- 
ment has been adopted by his successor, Silas 
Fuller, M. D. recently of Columbia, and has also 
been attended with similar success. Dr. Fuller 
has for many years had the charge of a private 
establishment for the insane, and has been dis- 
tinguished for his success in treating this afflictive 
disease. The general system of moral treatment 
in this Institution is, to allow the patients all the 
liberty and indulgences consistent with their own 
safety and that of others; to cherish in them the 
sentiment of self-respect; to excite an ambition 
for the good will and respect of others to draw 
out the latent sparks of natural and social affec- 
tion; and to occupy their attention with such 
employments and amusements, as shall exercise 
their judgment, and withdraw their minds as much 
as possible from every former scene and every 
former companion ; and give an entire change to 
the current of their recollection and ideas. By 
pursuing this course, together with a judicious 
system of medication, many “of these once mis- 
erable beings, cut off from all the ‘linked sweet- 
ness’ of conjugal, parental, filial, and fraternal en- 
joyment, are now restored to the blessings of 
health, to the felicities of affection, and to the 
capacity of performing the relative duties of do- 
mestic and social life.” 
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AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Tue American Asylum for the education and 
instruction of deaf and dumb persons, was found- 
ed by an association of gentlemen in Hartford, 
Their attention was called to this 
important charity, by a case of deafness in the 
An interesting 


'hearing at the age of two years, and her speech 


soon after, was, under Providence, the cause of 
its establishment. Her father, ever ready to 
sympathize with the afflicted, and prompt to re- 


| lieve human suffering, embraced in his plans for 


the education of his own daughter, all who might 
be similarly unfortunate. The co-operation of 
the benevolent was easily secured, and measures 
were taken to obtain from Europe a knowledge of 
the difficult art, unknown in this country, of teach- 
ing written language through the medium of signs, 
to the deaf and dumb. For this purpose, the Rev. 
T. H. Gallaudet visited England and Scotland, 
and applied at the Institutions in those countries 
for instruction in their system; but meeting with 
unexpected difficulties, he repaired to France, and 
obtained, at the Royal Institution at Paris, those 
qualifications for an instructer of the deaf and 
dumb, which a selfish and mistaken policy had re- 
fused him in Great Britain. Accompanied by 
Mr. Samuel Clerc, himself deaf and dumb, and for 
several years a successful teacher under the Abbe 
Sicard, Mr. Gallaudet returned to this country in 
August, 1816. The Asylum had, in May preced- 
ing, been incorporated by the State Legislature. 
Some months were spent by Messrs. Gallaudet 
and Clere in obtaining funds for the benefit of 
the Institution, and in the spring of 1817, the Asy- 
lum was opened for the reception of those for 
whom it was designed, and the course of instrue- 
tion commenced with seven pupils. 

As the knowledge of the Institution extended, 
and the facilities for obtaining its advantages were 
multiplied, the number of pupils increased from 
seven to one hundred and forty, which for several 
years past has not been much above the average 
number: and since its commencement in 1817, 
instruction has been imparted to four hundred 
and seventy-seven deaf and dumb persons, in- 
cluding its present inmates. 

In 1819, Congress granted the Institution a 
township of land in Alabama, the proceeds of 
which have been invested as a permanent fund. 
The principal building, of which the above is a 
front view, was erected in 1820, and the pupils 
removed to it in the spring of the following year. 
It is one hundred and thirty feet long, fifty feet 
wide, and, including the basement, four stories 
high. Other buildings have been subsequently 
erected, as the increasing number of pupils made 
it necessary ; the principal of which is a dining-hall 
and workshops for the male pupils. Attached to 
the Institution are eight or ten acres of land which 
afford ample room for exercise and the cultivation 
of vegetables and fruits for the pupils. 

The system of instruction adopted at this Insti- 
tution is substantially the same as that of the 
French school at Paris. It has however been ma- 


terially improved and modified by Mr. Gallaudet 
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Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Hartford. 


and his associates. This system, and indeed 
every other rational system of teaching the deaf 


POST-MASTER FRANKLIN. 


In 1754, Benjamin Franklin was post-master- 


and dumb, is based upon the natural language of | general, with permission to make six thousand 


signs. By this we mean those gestures which a 
deaf and dumb person will naturally use to ex- 
press his ideas, and make known his wants pre- 
vious to instruction. These gestures or signs are 
rather pictorial, that is, an exact outline of the ob- 
ject, delineated by the hands in the air; or descrip- 
tive, giving an idea of an object by presenting 
some of its prominent and striking features; or 
conventional, such as may have been agreed upon 
by a deaf and dumb person and his associates. 
As there are very few objects which can be ex- 
pressed with sufficient clearness by the delineation 
of their outline alone, a descriptive sign is usually 
connected with it. Thus in making the sign for 
a book, the outline is first delineated by the fore- 
finger of both hands. To this is added the descrip- 
tive signs of opening the book, placing it before 
the eyes, and moving the lips as in reading. It 
may therefore simplify the classification of natural 
signs if the first two divisions be united; and it 
will be sufficiently accurate to say that all the 
signs used by the deaf and dumb, are either de- 
scriptive or conventional. American Magazine. 





Do not bite at the bait of pleasure till you know 
there is no hook beneath it. 


pounds continental money, if he could, out of the 
whole post-office department in America. The 
very next year he gave the astounding notice that 
the mail, which had before run once a fortnight 
to New England, would start once a week the 
year round, whereby answers might be obtained 
to letters between Philadelphia and Boston in 
three weeks, which before had required six weeks. 
In 1774 it was announced in all the papers of the 
colony, that “ John Perkins engages to ride post, 
to carry the mail once a week between Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, and will take along or bring 
back led horses, or any parcel.” When a post- 
rider proposed starting, notice was given of his 
intention by advertisement, also by the town-crier, 
for several days in advance. In 1790, the num- 
ber of post-offices had increased through the 
country to seventy-five. 





The modest deportment of those who are truly 
wise, when contrasted with the assuming air of 
the ignorant, may be compared to the different 
appearances of wheat, which, while its ear is 
empty, holds up its head proudly, but as soon as 
it is filled with grain, bends modestly down, and 
withdraws from observation. 
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Charles I. taking leave of his family. 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY.—No. V. 





CHARLES STUART.—Cuaprter II. 
BY B. J. LOSSING. 
In the preceding chapter, we have traced in 
brief, the respective steps taken by the king and 
parliament, by which a wide breach was made 


. 
between them; and the cause which led to an 


insurrectionary movement in Scotland, in favor 
of religious liberty. We shall now as briefly re- 
cord the subsequent events which hurried the 
king to the scaffold and elevated an ambitious 
demagogue to the executive chair of the nation. 

Although Charles withdrew his troops from the 
Scottish border and gave signs of peace, yet the 
leaders of the Covenanters, aware of the many in- 
fluences at work in the cabinet which might in- 
duce the king to renew his compulsory measures, 
gave orders for all to be in readiness, so that, at 
a moment’s warning they might arm and rush to 
the field. Nor were they wrong in their suspi- 
cions, for not long after, another force was col- 
lected and sent into the north of England, under 


the command of dukes Northumberland and Straf- the nation, Charles dissolved them. 








ford, and Lord Conway. The Scots advanced 
across the line, into England, but declared, their 
intentions to be pacific ; that they only wished 
to reach the person of the king, ina body, and 
lay their grievances at the feet of their lawful 
sovereign. But these pacific pretensions were 
false, for the first opportunity that offered, they 
attacked Conway’s regiment, and killed many, 
and the rest of the English army fled in dismay 
and was finally broken up. 

Time passed on—the affairs of the nation be- 
came more and more embarrassed, the popularity 
of the king and council was constantly on the 
wane, and after a number of years interim, Charles 
resolved to call another parliament. [or eleven 
years, no parliament had been held, because of 
the refractory character,(deemed such by the king) 
of former assemblies. But the new parliament 
was equally strong against the crown and the es- 
tablished church, and took many measures to 
subvert both. Finding these members determin- 
ed to do nothing but abridge the power of the 
king and church, and wholly neglecting the im- 
portant questions which concerned the welfare of 
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London at once petitioned for another parliament, 
and the king, finding his abrupt dissolution of the 
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late assembly to be an exceedingly unpopular | 


measure, granted the prayer of the petition, and 
issued orders for the convocation of a new par- 
liament. 

The very first act of this body was to impeach 
Strafford, the king’s minister, and Bishop Laud 
who was at the head of the hierarchy. Other in- 
fluential royalists were also impeached, but fled 
to the continent to avoid imprisonment. These 
measures were directly subversive of royal author- 
ity, and, as they were executed to the very letter, 
the whole government fell into the hands of the 
commons. The king was so but in name, for he 
was not only shorn of all his prerogatives, but 
the commons in all their acts, assumed to be su- 
perior to every other power, and conformed their 
conduct to this assumption. And to increase 
their strength and popularity, they voted money 
for the use of the Covenanters, promoted the pres- 


| 
; 


byterian religion in England, and endeavored | 


though unsuccessfully, to adopta bill for the total 
abolition of episcopacy. ‘They issued orders for 
the destruction of all images, altars, crucifixes, et 
cetera; and so warmly did fanatical zeal glow in 
the hearts and heads of some, that they would 
not suffer two sticks or stones to lie at right 
angles across each other, lest they might form a 
The catholics were ill treated, and even 
the queen was not exempt from frequent insults, 
on account of her faith. 

Justly alarmed at the downward tendency of 
his affairs, Charles resolved to endeavor to gain 
popularity by concessions, but the commons were 
like Tantalus’s cup always receiving, but never 
full. When the king conceded one demand, they 
asked for the concession of another, and seemed 
never satisfied. At length when the trial of 
Strafford came on, they demanded of the king his 
consent to his execution! But this Charles re- 
fused and exerted all his influence to save the 
life of his most valued and talented friend. But 
the people thirsted for his blood. More than six 
thousand armed men surrounded parliament and 
clamored for the minister’s life. The queen 
alarmed at such a threatening aspect, advised 
Charles to gratify the people ; and the unfortunate 
earl hearing of the anxiety of his royal master 
sent an entreaty to him, to quiet the public by 
consenting to his death. After much conflict 
between humanity, friendship and expediency, 

the king gave a reluctant consent, and three days 
| afterward Strafford was beheaded. Instead of 
being satisfied with this sacrifice, the commons 
made more demands. They abolished the court 
of the Star chamber, and made efforts also to 
abolish the house of peers. Their harangues 
Were now first published (1640) and distributed 
among the people with powerful effect. 
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In order to gain popularity and satisfy the peo- 
ple of Ireland, Charles had consented to the dis- 
banding of the royal troops in that Island. But 
no sooner were they free from the restraints of 
the soldiers, than a rebellion broke out at the head 
of which was one Roger Moore, and almost a total 
extermination of the English there was the result. 
Men, women and children of all classes, were in- 
discriminately massacred, nor were the rebels 
satisfied till every vestige of the English and of 
protestantism was destroyed, so far as laid in their 
power. In this emergency, the king applied to 
parliament for aid, but they, instead of promoting 
their country’s good, and defending that religion 
for which they professed so much zeal, made this 
a fit opportunity to incense the people against 
Charles, by insinuating that his councils had 
caused this rebellion. These hints excited 
the people to the highest pitch, and immense 
numbers collected around Whitehall where the 
king resided, and menaced him with threats of 
the most alarming character. Many gentlemen, 
at other times opposed to the measures of the 
king, threw themselves into the breach, and in- 
terfered successfully in his behalf.* 

About this time the princess Mary, daughter 
of Charles, was married to William, prince of 
Orange; and on the return of the prince to the 
continent, it was thought advisable for the queen 
to accompany them, and remain abroad till the 
present storm should subside. 

Through ill advice, the king was induced to 
impeach some of the leading members of the 
house of commons, and sent an officer to arrest 
them. Not succeeding, he went thither in person, 
took the speaker’s chair, and demanded the arrest 
of the impeached members. A scene of great 
confusion followed, and cries of “ privilege, 
privilege !” were heard from all parts of the house 
when the king disappointed, retired. Hisses, 
and cries of “privilege” assailed him in the street, 
and he too late saw that the breach of privilege 
of which he had really been guilty, was exceed- 
ingly unwise and unpopular. The next day he 
attempted to make reparation by acknowledge- 
ments and by revoking the order for the arrest 
of members, but the commons would not receive 
satisfaction. They saw the power which this 
step gave them with the pepulace, and they de- 
termined to improve it They passed - bill 
against bishops’ voting, and, also a resolution de- 
claring the commens as representatives of the 
people, to be superior to and independent of every 








* These gentlemen, who formed a large class in London, 
and held a position between the nobility and the commoners, 
abvut this time gave the reproachful title of Roundheads to the 
nobles, in consequence of a fashion they had adopted of crop- 
ping their hair short. The nobles retorted and called the gen- 
tlemen, Cavaliers, and these two epithets afterward became 
rallying words to two powerful factions. 
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other power of the state. This was no other than 

a declaration of independence, and with this view 

of the case, the king and his ministers retired to 

York. There his friends gathered around him in 

great numbers. He then proceeded to Hull, 

where was a great quantity of ammunition, but 

Hotham, the governor, whom Charles suspected 

to be his friend, shut the gates and denied him 

entrance. The king proclaimed him a traitor, | 
the parliament proclaimed him a patriot. There | 
was now no alternative, and in Nottingham, 

Charles raised the royal standard, and declared 

war. 

The nobility and many of the yeomanry of the 
north rallied around the standard of the king, to 
the number of about eleven hundred, but in one 
day, four thousand enlisted in London alone, in 
aid of the parliament. The earl of Essex took 
the command of the latter, while princes Rupert 
and Maurice, nephews of the king, offered their 
services, which were accepted, and they became 
the most distinguished leaders of the royal troops. 
For more than three years this civil war continu- 
ed, with nearly equal success on both sides, each 
party alternately gained victories and suffered de- 
feats until, in 1643 such success attended the 
royal troops, that they marched with but little 
opposition directly through the country from the 
northwestern counties, to London. ‘The citizens 
were greatly alarmed, and parliament, awed at 
this near approach of Charles, voted an address 
for treaty. To this the king consented, and 
named Windsor as the place for meeting; but 
through the imprudence of one of his officers in 
making an attack upon one of Essex’s regiments, 
the treaty was broken off, the train-bands of Lon- 
don rallied in their strength, and the royal troops 
were repulsed and driven to Oxford, the only 
city that adhered in its allegiance to Charles. 

About this time, Oliver Cromwell, a soldier de- 
scended from a poor family, became distinguish- 
ed for his sagacity and prowess. He had early 
espoused the parliamentary side of the question, 
and in 1644, he and Lord Fairfax became joint 
commanders of the parliament troops. The king 
called a parliament at Oxford, and at the same 
time his troops under Rupert gained several vic- 
tories. ‘The royal army had swelled to twenty 
thousand men, and the parliament soldiers num- 
bered about twenty-four thousand. Cromwell, 
ever active, set about o:ganizing the army, and 
among other radical changez, he dispensed with 
the use of chaplains, and ordered the generals 

and other officers to exercise their functions. 
The fanaticism that pervaded civil society, had 
also infected the soldiery, and the private: jmita- 
ted the officers in the performance of holy duties, 
Prayer and singing were constantly heard in the 
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martial music were mingled as the parliament 
soldiers pushed on to the conflict. 

Not long after the battles of Devizes and Bris. 
tol, Cromwell succeeded in reducing the royal 
troops to submission in the west, but Charles re. 
ceived unexpected aid on the north. The young 
earl of Montrose raised an army among the Scots, 
and joined Rupert near York. At first they were 
successful, but in the course of a few months, so 
great was the addition to the troops under Crom. 
well, that the cause of the king became a hope. 
less one, and about the beginning of the year 
1646, Charles retreated to Oxford, and there shut 
himself up with the remnant of his army. The 
prince of Wales, (afterward Charles II.) was sent to 
France for his personal security, and the affairs 
of royalty daily declined. At length the king 
was advised to throw himself upon the Scottish 
army for protection. This drew from parliament 
such denunciations against the Scotch, as excited 
their fears, and instead of receiving the king as 
an exile they detained him a prisoner; and to 
crown this act of perfidy, they agreed to deliver 
him up to parliament for the sum of four hundred 
thousand pounds! By this act, the Scots were 
justly obliged to bear the odium of selling their 
king for gold. 

The English commissioners into whose hands 
Charles was delivered, took him to Northainpton, 
where his old servants were dismissed, and all 
communication between him and his family, pro- 
hibited. But while parliament, after executing 
Strafford and Bishop Laud, and securing the 
monarch himself in custody seemed to be consol- 
idating the power of the government in that as- 
sembly, they were losing ground in another quar- 
ter. Cromwell’s popularity with the army ren- 
dered his influence greater than any other man in 
England, and at length by intrigue and duplicity, 
he caused the army to rebel against the parliament, 
and he also quieted the friends of the king, by 
feigning love for hismonarch. He sent an officer 
named Joice to Nottingham to bring Charles to 
the army. ‘This man, with his soldiers, entered 
the presence of the king. “You must go with 
me,” said Joice abruptly. ‘ Whither?” asked 
Charles. “Tothearmy.” “ By what warrant ?” 
Joice pointed to his fine looking soldiers. “ Your 
warrant,” said the king, smiling, “ is in fair char- 
acters, legible, and without spelling.” Without re- 
sistance Charles was taken to the army, and there 
treated with every respect due his exalted station. 
But this respect from Cromwell was but the kiss 
of a Judas. 

As soon as Cromwell secured the confidence of 
Charles, he marched toward London with the de- 
sign of overawing parliament. On the way, 
Charles made Cromwell many splendid offers, if 


camp, and at Devizes, where a warm battle was| he would with the means now in his hands, rein- 


fought, the discordant notes of psalm-singing, and| state him in power. Cromwell neither promised 
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nor refused. Charles was taken to Hampton 
court, where his friends and children had free ac- 
cess to his person. But he soon suspected the 
intentions of Cromwell and secretly withdrew. 
He was for some days concealed about London, 
but fearing detection, he proceeded privately to 
the Isle of Wight, and placed himself under the 
protection of Hammond the governor. This man 
proved to be one of Cromwell’s most obsequious 
creatures, and imitating the perfidy of the Scotch, 
he confined Charles a prisoner in Carisbrook cas- 
tle. 

Cromwell, now rendered by his station as head 
of the army, superior to parliament, and having 
nothing further to apprehend by the custody of 
the king, prepared to settle the affairs of the coun- 
try. From his military councils, orders were is- 
sued dictating a course of action to be pursued by 
parliament. “Many members of that body protes- 
ted against his authority, and a vote was passed, 
ordering him not to approach with his army, any 
nearer to the city of London. But Cromw®ll was 
not to be frustrated thus, and in obedience to his 
own inclinations, and the advice of Ireton, (“a 
man” says Robinson, “who had grafted the sol- 
dier on the lawyer, and the statesman on the 
saint”) he resolved, to dissolve the parliament and 
form a new one more congenial to his views. 
This resolution he put into execution, at a time too, 
when parliament had appointed commissioners 
to treat with the king, to re-establish him on the 
throne and give peace to the nation. Cromwell 
saw that such a course would check his career, 
and that he should lose all hopes of obtaining the 
sceptre after which he panted, and hence his bold 
act of dissolving the parliament that had been so 
long in session. His troops surrounded West- 
minister, the refractory members were imprison- 
ed, and a new parliament was soon organized. 

Having now obtained supreme power, in fact, 
Cromwell and his council of officers, took into 
consideration a scheme, called the “agreement 
of the people,” which was the foundation of a re- 
public ; and to complete their work of treason, 
(for, viewed in the light in which their motives 
are evident, it can be called by no milder term) 
they urged this new parliament to bring a specific 
charge against the king. A vote was passed, i 
accordance with this suggestion, declaring it trea- 
son in a king to levy war against parliament and 
a high court of justice was appointed to try 
Charles for this “ newly invented treason.” The 
house of peers rejected this vote, by unanimous 
voice, but the commons, determined on carrying 
the measure passed another vote, declaring that 
as the commons proceeded from the people, in 
whom all authority was truly vested, they were 
superior to the king or his peers, and hence the 
court was organized without delay. 


Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, and other chief 
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officers of the army, all men of low birth, were 
members of this court. It sat in Westminister 
Hall, and the king was arraigned and impeached 
as a “TYRANT, TRAITOR and MURDERER. But amid 
all the scenes of imprisonments and trial, the king 
never lost any of that coolness and dignity of 
character which had characterized him through 
past life. On the fourth day, it being proved by 
witnesses that the king had appeared in arms 
against the forces commissioned by parliament, 
he was convicted, and sentenced to death, by de- 
capitation. 

“In this last scene,” says one of his historians, 
“Charles forgot not his character either as a man 
ora prince. Firm and intrepid, he maintained in 
each reply, the utmost perspicuity of thought and 
expression; mild and equable, he arose into no 
passion at the unusual authority assumed over 
him. His soul, without effort or affectation seem- 
ed only to remain in the situation familiar to it, 
and to look down with contempt upon all efforts 
of human malice. The soldiers were brought, 
with difficulty, to ery aloud for justice. ‘Poor 
souls,’ said the king, ‘ for a little money they 
would do as much against their commanders, ” 

On the twenty-seventh of January 1648, Charles 
received his sentence of death, which was carried 
into effect on the thirtieth of the same month, 
allowing him but three days to prepare for the 
awful event. During this time, he was much 
with his warm friend, Dr Juxon, a prelate of em- 
inent piety. He talked much with his two children, 
Henry and Elizabeth, (who were the only mem- 
bers of his family then in England). When he 
first saw them after his sentence, he kissed and 
wept over them. He put one upon each knee, 
and gave them a great deal of good advice. He 
charged the princess Elizabeth to tell the queen, 
her mother, that he died as he had lived, ardent- 
ly attached to her. Embracing his little son, who 
was about three years of age, he said :—“* My dear 
child, they will cut off thy father’s head; yes, 
they will cut off my head and make thee a king. 
But mark what I say, thou must not be a king 
while either thy brothers Charles or James are 
alive. They will cut off their heads when they 
can take them, and thy head tooat last ; and there- 


n|fore I charge thee, do not be made a king by 


them.” The poor little innocent bursting into 
tears exclaimed, “I will be torn in pieces first.” 
The king then took them from his knee, and after 
fervently praying the Almighty to be their pro- 
tector, he bade them an everlasting farewell. 
This very affecting scene is illustrated in the 
foregoing engraving, which is a copy of Middle- 
ton’s celebrated picture of this event. 

On the morning of his execution, he desired 
his attendants to dress him with more than usual 
care. At twelve o’clock he was taken to the 
scaffold, which was erected in the street in front 
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of Whitehall, whither he was attended by his 
friend Dr. Juxton. After addressing the people 
with all the composure of innocence, he offered 
up a short prayer, and then laid his neck upon the 
block. The executioner severed it with a single 
blow, and then according to orders, he held it up 
exclaiming, “This is the head of a traitor!” 
Tears were seen and sobs were heard on all sides, 
and there is no doubt but the people, sobered by 
the awful event, would gladly have recalled 
the ascended spirit of the pious Charles. It 
is even asserted that Fairfax had contemplated 
the rescue of the king, with his regiment, but 
through the deceptions of Cromwell and Ireton, 
he was kept in the chapel praying till after the 
execution, which took place at an earlier hour 
than Fairfax supposed it would. 

All historians agree in awarding to Charles 
Stuart the character of a just and equitable prince, 
a pious and exemplary man. Of all the long cata- 
logue of British Sovereigns none wear an es- 
cutcheon so pure; and his faults were more the 
faults of the head than of the heart. He was un- 
fortunately educated in principles at war with the 
spirit of reform then rife in England. A mighty 
change was about to take place in that realm, and 
not having the requisite qualifications to abide 
the shock of the tempest, he was crushed by 
its power. He was a firm supporter of the 
protestant episcopal church, and an inflexible ad- 
herent to the British constitution as he found it. 
In defence of these, he lost his life, and posterity 
has justly awarded him the title of “‘ The Martyr.” 

Less than four years after the death of Charles, 
Cromwell entered parliament with three hundred 
soldiers, drove the members from the house, eall- 
ed a new parliament composed of his minions, 
and as Clarendon says “a pack of weak, senseless 
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creatures,” who at the end of five months gave 
the whole power into the hands of their master and 
returned home. By his council of officers he was 
declared Protector of the Commonwealth of En- 
gland with the title of Highness, and power, more 
than regal. This was the crowning point of 
Cromwell’s ambition. For four years he lived 
in constant dread of assassination, for he felt too 
well the fearful character of the means which 
raised him to the dizzy height he now occupied, 
and his anxiety of mind brought ona slow fever 
which terminated his life in 1558. 





The following is a copy of the death-warrant 
of the king, verbatim et literatum. 


Alt the high cort of justise for the tryinge 
and indytinge of Charles Steuart, King 
of England, Jannary 27th Anno D” 1648. 
WHEREAS Charles Steuart Linge of England is 
and standeth convicted Ataynted and con- 
demned of high treason and other hich 
crymes And sentence uppon saturday hoes 
was pronounced against him by this Co’t to 
be putt to death by the severinge of his head 
from his body, of w" sentence execution yet 
remayneth to bedone. These are therefore 
to will and require you to see this said sen- 
tence executed in the open streete before 
Whitehall uppon the morrowe, being the 
thirtieth day of this instante moneth of Jan- 
nary betweene the hours of ten in the morn- 
inge and five in the afternoone of the same 
day w" full effect and for soe doinge this 
shall be yo" sufficient warrant and these are 
to require all officers and souldiers and other 
the good people of this nation of England to 
be assistinge unto you in this service 


Given under o° hand and seales 


[signed by fifty-nine members of the court] 





Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon 
the earth, the seemingly unimportant actions of 
life succeed each other. As the snow gathers 
together, so are our habits formed. No single 
flake, that is added to the pile, produces a sensi- 
ble change; no single action creates, however it 
may exhibit, man’s character ; but as the tempest 
hurls the avalanche down the mountain, and over- 
whelms the inhabitant and his habitation, so pas- 
sion, acting upon the elements of mischief, which 
pernicious habits have brought together by im- 
perceptible accumulation, may overthrow the ed- 
ifice of truth and virtue. 


How absurd is avarice inan old man! It is 
like a man scraping money anxiously together to 
pay his turnpikes, after he has got to the end of 
the road. 
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BURNING A PRIEST. moved, amid an immense concourse, from its place 
in the kyoung to one of the cars, with an exces- 
sive din of drums, gongs, cymbals, trumpets, and 

‘The death of a Ponghee, or president of a/ wailing of women. When it was properly adjust- 
kyoung is revarded asa great event, and the funer- | ed in its new location, a number of men 1wounted 
al is conducted with pomp and ceremony. The |the carat each end, and hundreds of people grasp- 
body, being emboweled, and its juices pressed out, |ed the ropes, to draw it to the place of burning, 
is filled with honey, and swathed in many folds of |half a mile distant. But it had not advanced many 
varnished cloth. The whole is coated with bees- | paces, before those behind drew it back. Then 
wax ; that which covers the face and feet being came a prodigious struggle. The thousands in 
so wrought as to resemble the deceased. These |front exerted all their strength to get it forward, 
parts are then gilded. The body often lies in state |and those behind with equal energy held it back. 
many months, on a platform highly ornamented : it would go ten or twelve paces forward, 

| 


From Rev. Howard Malcom’s Travels in the East. 





with fringes, colored paper, pictures, &c. then six or eight backward; one party pretending 
“During my stay at Tavoy occurred the funeral | their great zeal to perform the last honors for the 
of a distinguished Ponghee. Its rarity, and the {the priest, the other declaring they could not part 
great preparations which had been made for it,| with the dear remains! The air was rent with 
attracted almost the entire poptlace. The body |the shouts of each party to encourage their side 
had been lying in state, under an ornamental cano-|to exertion. The other cars of the procession 
py, for several months, embalmed Burman fashion. | were dragged back and forth in the same manner, 
The face and feet, where the wax preserved the | but less vehemently. This frolic continued fora 
original shape, were visible, and completely gild- | few hours, and the crowd dispersed, leaving the 
ed. Five cars, on low wheels, had been prepared, | cars on the way. For several days, the populace 
to which were attached long ropes of ratan, and| amused themselves in the same manner; but I 
to some of them at each end. They were con-| attended no more, till informed by the governor 
structed chiefly of cane, and not only were in| that at 30’clock that day the burning would cer- 
pretty good taste, but quite costly withal, in gold | tainly take place. 
leaf, embroidered muslin, &c., &e. “Repairing again to the spot, I found the advanc- . 
““When the set day arrived, the concourse as-| ing party had of course succeeded. The empty 
sembled, filling not only all the zayats, but all the | cars were in an open field, while that which bore 
groves, dressed in their best clothes, and full of | the body was in the place of burning, enclosed by 
festivity. Not a beggar, or ill-dressed person, |a light fence. The height was about thirty feet. 
was to be seen. Almost every person, of both} At an elevation of fifteen or sixteen feet, it con- 
sexes, was dressed in silk; and many, especially | tained a sort of sepulchral monument, like the 
children, had ornaments of gold or silver in their | square tombs in our church-yards, highly orna- 
ears and round their ankles and wrists. Not an| mented with Chinese paper, bits of variously color- 
instance of drunkenness or quarrelling came under | ed glass, arranged like flowers, and various my- 
my eye, or, that I could learn, occurred on either | thological figures; and filled with combustibles. 
day. The body in its decorated coffin was re- On this was the body of the priest. A long spire, 
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decorated to the utmost, and festooned with flow- 
ers, completed the structure. Soon after the ap- 
pointed hour, a procession of priests approached, 
and took their seats on a platform within the en- 
closure, while in another direction came “the 
tree of life,” borne on the shoulders of men, who 
reverently placed it near the priests. It was in- 
geniously and tastefully constructed of fruits, rice, 
boxes, cups, umbrellas, staffs, raiment, cooking 
utensils, and, in short, an assortment of all the ar- 
ticles deemed useful and convenient in Burman 
house-keeping. Women followed, bearing on their 
heads, baskets of fruits and other articles. All 
these offerings, I was told, were primarily for the 
use of the deceased. But as he only needed their 
spiritual essence, the gross and substantial sub- 
stances remained for the use of the neighboring 
monastery. 

“The priests, with a small audience of elderly 
persons, now mumbled over the appointed pray- 
ers, and having performed some tedious cere- 
monies, retired. Immediately sky-rockets and 
other fireworks were let off, at a little distance. 
From the place of the pyrotechnics, long ropes 
extended to the funeral cars, to which were fasten- 
ed horizontal rockets bearing various pasteboard 
figures, as in the picture. Presently men with 
slow matches touched off one of these; but it 
whizzed forward only a little way, and expired. 
Another failed in the same manner, and shouts of 
derision rose from the crowd. The next rushed 
forward, and smashed a portion of the car, which 
called forth strong applause. Another and an- 
other dashed into the tottering fabric, while sever- 
al men were seen throwing fagots and gunpowder 
into it, till, finally, a furious rocket entering the 
midst of the pile, the whole blazed up, and the 
poor priest was exploded to heaven! Fancy fire- 
works concluded the ceremony, and the vast 
crowd dispersed. In the background of the pic- 
ture are hucksters vending fruits, &c., and in the 
centre some musical buffoons.” 


Tue following simple story, from “ Riches with- 
out Wings” contains a moral which ought to be 
inculeated in every family. True riches does in- 
deed consist in contentment, in whatever situation 
we may be placed. It is the folly of indulging in 
unnecessary wants, and endeavors to ape the con- 
duct and equipages of those who possess gold, 
that makes so many miserably poor. 


MONEY NOT RICHES. 


“T know thee rich, what wouldst thou more, 
Of all might heaven impart ! 

I know thee rich in mental lore, 
And doubly rich in wealth of heart.” 


*‘ Oh mother, dear mother,” cried Mary Cleave- 
Jand, entering the room much excited, “If we 
were only rich” 

“Rich my dear!” returned Mrs. Cleaveland, 
quietly, “1 thought we were very rich.” 

“We, rich, mother! Now don’t fun; for I re- 
ally wish [ was as rich as Virginia Mason.” 
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And Mary looked half surprised and half fret- 


ful either at what her mother said, or something 
else. 

“I was not funning, to use your word, Mary, 
for I certainly think we are rich.” 

Mary did not speak, but she looked around on 
the plain floor, and the old oak chairs and table, 
almost with contempt. 

‘“‘ Are they not very comfortable, my child, and 
all quite clean ?” 

“OQ yes mother, but”—— 

‘Well then we are rich in cleanliness.” 

Mary laughed— 

“*[ dont call that riches?” 

“T do, Mary, and it isa kind that I think Vir- 
ginia Mason rather poor in. And look at that 
geranium, that you are handling so roughly ; is it 
not very beautiful ‘—and those delicate shells 
your uncle brought from sea; observe the grace 
of their forms and the perfection of their colors, 
and then think how beauty is lavished on every 
side of us, if we have but the power to perceive 
it. Did you ever see Virginia pause to admire a 
flower, an insect, or a shell ? 

‘‘Oh no mother; why would she, when she has 
things so much richer ?” 

“T don’t agree with you, Mary. Suppose you 
could have pearls and diamonds, gold and silver, 
as abundantly as if you had Aladdin’s lamp; 
would you be willing to be so placed that you 
could never see the green earth and the bright 
flowers and hear the music of the birds, but only 
behold the glitter of jewels while you live ?” 

“Oh no, indeed, mother; I should be very 
wretched ;” and the tears started to the eyes of 
the little girl. 

“Then you think the trees, flowers and birds 
would yield you the most pleasure. They are 
then the most valuable—and yet they cost us 
nothing. They are to be found in every green 
crove, and by every way-side filling the air with 
music and perfume, and the hearts of intelligent 
creatures with happiness. Now Virginia has no 
eyes nor heart for these things—and I thmk my 
own little girl is richer in that respect, for she has 
a taste to enjoy all the beautiful things that our 
Heavenly Father has made—and that is a part of 
her riches. Virginia appears like a well-disposed 
little Miss, if she were properly instructed.” 

Mary put her arms about her mother’s neck 
and whispered gently— 

‘“‘T am rich, too, in such a mother.” 

Mrs. Cleaveland knew the tears were in Mary’s 
eyes, and she kissed her tenderly, but did not 
speak. At this moment the babe in the cradle 
pulled down the muslin screen with a quick mo- 
tion, and lifted up its head, his eyes bright with 
health, and hair curling with moisture—and 
George came in from the fields with his hands 
full of wild flowers. 

The children proceeded to place them in a 
glass of water, while Mrs. Cleaveland instructed 
them as to their names and properties, and taught 
them to observe the minutest shade of graces and 
loveliness. Mary selected some of the delicate 
blossoms of the blue-eyed grass, to amuse the in- 
fant with, till her mother could finish a coat she 
was mending for her husband. When it was done, 











the baby was duly caressed, to the great delight 
of George and Mary who were close by. 

“* Mary, there is another kind of wealth, of which 
I would speak. Your father is intelligent, virtu- 
ous and affectionate—are we not rich in him ?” 

‘You, my dears, are treasures, richer than all 
the gold and silver jewels on earth. I feel that 
I am rich, very rich, while you are spared to me. 
And we are rich in love for each other.” 

“But mother,” said Mary, when I spoke of 
riches, I was thinking of the beautiful dresses of 
Virginia Mason, and the grand party she told me 
she was going to give. She is to have a satin 
frock, with lace and sash, on purpose to wear— 
and wine and cakes and nuts—and George and I 
are to be invited. WhenI wished we were rich, 
I was thinking I should have to stay at home, be- 
cause I had no frock to wear.” 

Mary uttered all this with great rapidity, and 
with a look of great anxiety, totally different from 
her usual manner. 

‘A plain, white muslin frock, Mary, is quite as 
pretty, and far more proper for a little girl like 
you, than silks and satins could possibly be. I 
should feel, my dear, that you were poor indeed, 
should I detect in you a passion for finery. Did 
you ever think, Mary, why you like to vist Vir- 
ginia ?” 

Mary shook her head silently. 

“T know,” saidGeorge. “It is because she is 
rich and has fine things; and Mary will put up 
with her airs, because she has more money than 
we have.” 

Mary looked hurt. 

‘You are too severe, George,” said Mrs. Cleave- 
land. ‘ Your mind is two years older than Mary’s 
and you ought to think more justly ?”’ 

“But, Mary, do you find yourself happy for be- 
ing with Virginia %” 

“Oh no indeed, mother. She talks so much of 
their grand company and fine dresses, and rich 
furniture, that it makes me feel very poor and lit- 
tle. Now Jane Goold is gentle, and talks of dolls 
and birds and flowers—and whenever I come 
home from there, I always feel quite cheerful and 
happy.” 

‘Then she is the better playmate. I should 
be sorry to see you willing to go most with a girl 
of vulgar taste, only because she happens to have 
a little more yellow dust than yourself, when you 
might have associates so much more agreeable.” 

Mr. Cleaveland now entered, and the conversa- 
tion was interrupted. While partaking of their 
evening meal her father observed that Mary was 
quite silent and thoughtful. 

“Well, Mary,” said he, “what wise project 
have you in your head? Let us know; perhaps 
we can help you a little.” 

Mary blushed. 

“ You can, indeed, but”— 

George looked mischievous, and his sister for a 
moment, was vexed. 

“ Let us know all, my daughter,” said her father 
kindly. ; 

“ { was wanting to ask you, father, if I might 
have a party. Mother is quite willing.” 
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“Certainly then,” said Mr. Cleaveland with 
some suprise. 

“And what shall I have for a treat 1” Mary 
continued. 

“Oh you must arrange that with your mother. 
She knows more about such matters than I do.” 
Here George laughed outright. “ Why, Mary, 
one would think you were arranging the affairs 
of an empire, you look so serious.” 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Cleaveland, gravely, “let 
us defer this conversation till you feel more hap- 
py- Ithought you had more strength of mind 
than to let the vulgar pride of Virginia affect your 
spirits.” 

“T observed, this morning, the sweet peas were 
trailing on the ground after the shower- You 
and George had better lead them over the trellis.” 

The children obeyed with alacrity. As Mr. 
Cleaveland caressed the infant, while his wife re- 
moved the tea table, he remarked, “‘ You better 
not let Mary go much with Virginia—her influence 
is bad upon one so pliant as Mary.” 

That evening, when Mary was in bed, Mrs. 
Cleaveland went into the other room to offer u 
her prayers by the bedside of her daughter. As 
the excellent mother, in the fervency of a grate- 
ful and pious heart, enumerated the many blessings 
of her life, and poured out the heartfelt offering of 
thanks and praise, Mary listened with tears; and 
when her mother stooped to give her a parting 
kiss, she whispered gently, “ Mother I am very 
rich, I will try to want only the true riches.” 


THE NEEDLE.—sy woopworrnu. 


Tue gay belles of fashion may boast of excelling 

In waltz or cotillion—at whist or quadrillion ; 
And seek admiration by vauntingly telling 

Of drawing and painting and musical skill ; 
But give me the fair one in country or city, 

Whose home and its duties are dear to the heart. 
Who cheerfully warbles some rustical ditty, 

While plying the needle with exquisite art— 
The bright little needle—the swift little needle, 

The needle directed by beauty and art. 


If love has a potent, a magical token, 
A talisman ever resistless and true— 
A charm that is never evaded or broken, 

A witchery certain the heart to subdue— 
’Tis this—and his armory never has furnished 
So keen and unerring, or polished a dart. 
Let beauty direct it, so pointed and burnished, 

And oh! it is certain of touching the heart, 


Be wise, then, ye maidens, nor seek admiration, 
By dressing for conquests or flirting with all ; 
You never whate’er be your fortune or station, 
Appear half so lovely at rout or a ball, 
As gaily convened at the work-covered table, 
Each cheerfully active and playing her part, 
Beguiling her time with a song or a fable, 
And plying the needle with exquisite art. 
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ARTS AND ARTISTS. 





Saul and the Witch of Endor. 


SALVATOR ROSA. 


SatvaTorE Rosa, a celebrated Italian painter of 
history, landscapes, battles, sea-pieces, &c, was 





* From the most remote ages of antiquity down to the pres- 
ent time, a belief in the exercise of supernatural powers by hu- 
man beings, has prevailed to a greater or less extent, among all 
nations. When Science in all its various forms was but a sub- 
lime mystery, known only to a few, that few exercised it to 
their own aggrandizement, and strengthened their hold upon 
the credulity of their dupes by a use of some of the mysterious 
agents of nature, either appertaining to the world in general, 
or to individual persons. ‘Those who arrogated to themselves 
the possession of supernal powers, assumed a singularity of man- 
ner and appearance to render themselves conspicuous. In 
former times, their influence was felt inthe court, the camp and 
in the domestic circle, exciting hope and fear, joy and sadness 
alternately as would best suit their purpose. And it is an as- 
tonishing fact, that the wisest and best of men have bowed rev- 
erently to the astrologer, the seer, the dervish, or the witch, 
begging them to lift the veil of the future, and point out to 
them the result of circumstances in which they were involved. 
From the time of Moses, when the enchanters of Egypt were 
called to oppose him in miracles, down to the days of Cotton 
Mather when witches by scores infested his parish, (as he and 


born at Naples in 1614, and died in 1673, aged 
fifty-nine. He derived his first knowledge of de- 
sign and coloring from Francesco Francazano, 





many good people thought) men of sense—men who had climb- 
ed the hill of science to its pinnacle, and drank of the fountain 
of philosophic truth, have passively submitted to these charla- 
tans, and allowed them to drive judgement from its throne. 
Then why should we listen with indignation to the tales of 
bitter persecutions carried on by the vulgar against old women 
suspected of witchcraft ! We should rather pity them, and de- 
plore the weakness of poor human nature. 

There has been considerable dispute and speculation con- 
cerning the character of the Witch of Endor, mentioned con- 
spicuously in the Book of Samuel. These speculations have 
been among those who are unwilling to admit that in the ap- 
parition of Samuel there was any interposition of, or miracle 
performed by, the Deity. A larger class of these disputants 
give it as their opinion, that Samuel did not really appear, and 
that the woman was possessed of the powers of ventriloquism. 
This latter conjecture is strengthened by the fact that the word 
witch, or consulter of familiar spirits, as used in the eighteenth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, in the original Hebrew, signifies “ a 
consulter of Ob.” Ob signifies a bottle or hollow vessel, and 
all Jewish writers agree in understanding it to denote a person 
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who was his kinsman; but by the death of his 
father, being reduced to the lowest poverty, he 
was constrained to provide a maintenance by 
sketching designs on paper, and selling them ata 
very mean price to any who seemed inclined to 
purchase them. In that wretched situation he 
labored for some time, till one of his designs, and 
an historical picture of Hagar and Ishmael, which 
he painted accidentally happened to fall into the 
hands of Lanfranco; and that famous artist was 
so affected with the sight of those performances, 
that he eagerly inquired after the author, expres- 
sed a great desire to know him, and, as soon as 
he saw him, took him under his protection, pro- 
viding for him generously. Such an unexpected 
and happy alteration in the circumstances of Sal- 
vatore, enabled him to be admitted into the school 
of Spagnoletto, and also to receive additional in- 
struction from Daniel Falcone, a distinguished 
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manifests such an elevation of thought as extorts 
our admiration. He composed all his subjects in 
a grand taste, and was singularly correct in his 
design; but he principally delighted in landscape, 
which he always enriched with elegant figures, 
representing some memorable incident related by 
the Roman, Grecian, or fabulous historians. The 
style in which he painted was formed by his own 
elevated genius ; nor was he indebted to any pre- 
ceding artist for any of his ideas, or for any traces 
of the manner which he always followed, though 
many subsequent masters have obtained applause 
by endeavoring to imitate Salvatore. In the forms 
of his trees, and in the breakings of his grounds, 
a grandeur of thought appears through all his 
compositions; the leafing of his trees is light, 
and admirably touched ; the figures have attitudes 


and actions that are easy and natural, yet full of 


dignity ; and his expressions are excellent. Salva- 


painter of battles at Naples. Under the direction | tore was also equally eminent for painting battles, 
of those masters he acquired more freedom of | animals, and sea or land storms; and he executed 
hand, and a much greater force of coloring, and | those different subjects in such a taste, and with 








painted history, landscape, and battles, partly in 
the manner of Spagnoletto, and partly in the style 
of Falcone. 
prehensive genius, a lively, fertile, and poetic im- 
agination. He studied nature witha sagacious 
attention and exquisite judgement, and always 
chose to represent her in her utmost grandeur 
and magnificence ; for every tree, rock, situation, 
or even cloud, that enters into his compositions, 


that was master or mistress of a spirit or demon, which enter- 
ed them and spoke in a deep hollow voice from the belly or 
chest, as from a bottle, in a manner similar to that of the priest- 
esses at Delphos, through whom Apollo delivered his oracles. 
The class here mentioned suppose the witch of Endor to have 
been a woman of considerable knowledge, and well versed in 
That when Saul told her to fear not, she at 
once guessed the tall stranger before her to be Saul, and at 
once undertook the task of deceiving him, knowing him to be 


public affairs 


very superstitious. They suppose also, that Saul did not ac- 
tually see Samuel, but trusted to the evidence of the woman 
that she saw him; for the king asks, “ What sawest thou? 
And the woman said, unto Saul, I saw the gods ascending out 
of the earth,’ (i Sam. xvin, 13.) The king then asked her 
what was his form, and the witch replied that he was an old 
ian, covered with a mantle. Then it was that Saul perceived 
It does not say that he saw him, and it is 
hereon that this class of the disputants found their theory that 


that it was Samuel. 


Saul trusted to the truth of the woman’s assertion that she saw 
Samuel; and also that the words to Saul, attributed to Samu- 
el were pronounced by the ventriloquial voice of the woman, 
imitating that of the dead prophet. 

A large class of commentators and biblical readers at the 
present, backed by the implication of the text, the belief of 
the ancient Jewish Church, and the authority of Josephus, be- 
lieve that the appearance was real, not produced by any agency 
of the evil spirit, but by the Lord’s permission. As a reason 
for this permitted appearance, Dr. Hales gives the following :— 
l. “To make Saul’s crime the instrament of his punishment, 
in the dreadful denunciation of his approaching doom. 2. To 
show to the heathen world the infinite superiority of the Oracle 
of the Lord, inspiring his prophets, over the powers of dark- 
ness, and the delusive prognostics of their wretched votaries 
in their false oracles. 3.'To confirm the belief in a future state 
by ‘one who rose from the dead,’ even under the Mosaical 
dispensations.”” The artist was undoubtedly an advocate of 
the real appearance party. (Ed. 
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such spirit, as make his works readily distinguish- 
|ed from almost all others, by the inimitable free- 


Salvatore had an enlarged and com- | dom of his pencil, and that fire which animates 


every composition of this master. His genuine 
works are exceedingly rare and valuable, but 
many of them are in the rich and curious collec- 
tions of the English nobility and gentry. A most 
capital picture by Salvatore is at Versailles, of 
| which the subject is Saul and the Witch of Endor ; 
and that singular performance displays the merit 
of the painter in the strongest point of light. The 
attitude of Saul is majestic ; while the expression 
in his countenance is a judicious mixture of anxiety 
of heart, and eagerness for information. It is 
also observed, by good judges, that there is a 
dignity in the character of the witch, but it is a 
kind of dignity very different from that of the 
monarch: it is enthusiasm. In the whole there 
is a wonderful spirit, and with that spirit a free- 
dom of pencil that very few have equalled. Vasari. 





An independent man is one who blacks his own 
shoes and boots, who can live without whiskey 
and tobacco, and shave himself with brown soap 
and cold water, without a mirror, says a contem- 
porary. 

A great man is one who can make his children 
obey him when they are out of his sight. 

A hospitable man is never ashamed of his dinner 
when you come to dine with him. 

A good wife exhibits her love for her husband 
by trying to promote his welfare, and by admin- 
istering to his comfort. 

A poor wife ‘ dears” and “ my loves” her hus- 
band, and wouldn’t sew a button to his coat to 
keep him from freezing. 

A sensible wife looks for her employment at 
home—a silly one abroad. 

A wise girl would win a lover by practising 
those virtues which secure admiration when per- 
sonal charms have faded. 

A simple girl endeavors to recommend herself 
by the exhibition of frivolous accomplishments, 
and a mawkish sentiment which is as shallow as 
her mind. Boston Post. 
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FARMERS’ DEPARTMENT. destructiveness, and an unusual elevation of the 
—s of sheepishness. 

A sheep should be judged of like a dandy, by 
the fineness of his coat. We beg pardon of the 
sheep for the comparison—but it is so apt! In 
both cases, the coat is the most important part of 
the animal. What is a sheep good for without a 
fleece, and what is a dandy good for without a 
coat t 

Some of the sheep examined by your commit- 
tee were of a superior quality. They were of 
different bloods of Merino, Dishley, and Saxony, 
mixed with that of the native sheep. None, how- 
ever, were presented with a golden fleece, like 
that which Jason obtained in the celebrated Ar- 
gonautic expedition ; and it is the opinion of your 
committee that that species of sheep is entirely 
extinct; at least, it is unknown in the county of 
Worcester. We think that if another should be 
discovered in these days, it would be kept to per- 
petuate the stock, instead of being sacrificed to 
either Jupiter or Mars; and that enough would 
be found to contend for the fleece, even though 
guarded by the bulls with brazen hoofs and horns, 
and the armed men and the sleepless dragon. 



















FARMERS’ WIT. 

Epitors have not much time for reading agri- 
cultural essays, and seldom trouble themselves 
thereanent, unless they happen to be fancy-far- 
mers, as cits sometimes are. ‘Turning over our 
exchange papers of yesterday, however, we found 
in the “‘ New England Farmer” the reports made 
by the committee appointed to adjudge the merits 
of different objects at the last exhibition of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Agricultural Society. The 
following, which happens to catch our eye in rov- 
ing over the columns that contain these reports, 
being a little out of the regular order and style of 
these rural compositions, having rather amused 
us, may also be acceptable to our readers. Whig. 


CommitTEE on Surerp—Joseph Mason, (Templeton,) Chair- 
man. 


The committee appointed to award premiums 
on sheep, respectfully submit the following re- 





port :— 


Like the shepherds of antiquity, your commit- 
tee feel themselves honored in having charge of 
a flock of sheep. We have never felt any of that 
antipathy for this useful and inoffensive animal, 
which induced a distinguished southern gentle- 
man to say that he would go amile out of his way 
to kick a sheep. On the contrary, we have always 
entertained feelings of kindness towards this hum- 
ble, though very warm friend of mankind. Nor 
do we feel any sheepishness in acknowledging our 
dependent relation to them as the receivers of 
their cast off garments to cover our nakedness 
and protect us from the cold. 

In its wild or savage state, the sheep is said to 
be a bold, courageous, and fleet animal, able to 
oppose and defend itself against other animals of 
its own size, or to escape by flight from those of 
superior strength. It is a problem that has not 
yet been solved, how the art of man should so 
change its nature and deprive it of its natural 
courage and boldness. As an explanation of this 
paradox, your committee will merely allude to the 
fact, that the ancient shepherds beguiled the 
hours, while tending their flocks, in performing 
on the harp or lyre some soft and simple strains 
of music; which fact affords a complete explana- 
tion, according to a principle laid down by the 
celebrated Montesquieu, that soft and plaintive 
music diminishes the ferocity and boldness of a 
people—unless, indeed, some good reason can be 
given why the same principle will not apply to 
sheep which that learned writer has applied to 
men. 

It would be a matter of curious inquiry to as- 
certain whether, with this change which has taken 
place in the character of the sheep, there has been 
a corresponding change in its phrenological de- 
velopments. ‘This question we will refer to the 
phrenologists, and we hope that some of them 
will examine the subject, and report before the 
next cattle-show. It is to be presumed that there 
















will be found a great depression of the organ of 


Your committee can express no opinion as to 


the best mixtures of blood for the wool-grower to 
obtain. 
circumstances. 
however, we will mention a very excellent sug- 
gestion of a good farmer’s wife, 
Vermont, who, having been put to some incop- 
venience to procure some cotton to mix with her 
wool for domestic manufacture, advised her hus- 
band to get a cotton ram, so that they might have 
cotton and wool ready mixed, 


flock. 


That must be determined by a variety of 
In connexion with this subject, 


somewhere in 


from their own 


Your committee awarded to Thomas W. Ward 
the premium of seven dollars for the best Merino 
ram. No other ram was presented that, by the 
rules of the society, could be considered as his 
competitor. Four Saxony bucks were presented 
by Rejoice Newton, Esq., of Worcester; but as 
no premium is offered by the society for Saxony 
bucks, we can merely certify to all whom it may 
concern, that they had very fine wool and very 
large horns. 

The best Merino ewes were presented by Mess 
Francis Strong and Charles Hadwin, of Wore a 
and your committee accordingly awarded to them 
the premium of eight dollars, which is offered by 
the society. The | premium of four dollars for the 
next best Merino ewes, was awarded to William 
Thompson, of Oakham. The wool of these ewes 
was of a very superior quality, and had some ap- 
pearance of being a mixture of Merino and Saxo- 
ny. 

The only mixed Merino sheep presented for a 
premium were five ewes belonging to Thos. W. 
Ward, of Shrewsbury. They were a mixture of 
Merino and Bakewell breeds, and, both on account 
of their size and the quality of the w ool, entitled 
the owner in the opinion of the committee, to the 
premium of five dollars, which was accordingly 
awarded to him. 

The premium of five dollars for the best native 
ram was awarded to Hollon Maynard, of North- 
boro. This ram is reputed to be two years old, 
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and though he had rather a mutton-headed expres- 
sion, was, on the whole, a very fine fellow, and 
did no discredit to the place of his nativity. 

Marshall Pratt, of Oxford, presented a large and 
very fine looking ram, w hich your committee 
found casting sheep’ s eyes ata beautiful Dishley 
ewe in the same pen. ‘The gallant fellow was a 
little disturbed by our plucking a lock of wool 
from his side, an examination of which satisfied 
the committee that, instead of being purely native 
he had some mixed blood. 

A native buck was presented by Daniel Tenney, 
Esq., of Sutton, and also by Joshua Eveleth of 
Princeton, but, though good, they were unequal 
to that of Mr. Pratt. 

Daniel Tenney, Esq., of Sutton, presented four 
native ewes, and, no others being ‘presented, your 
committee had no hesitation in ‘awarding to him 
the premium of four dollars. 

There were two claimants for the premium for 
the best native wethers. Those presented by 
Cooledge Pratt, of Oxford, were very fine; but, 
after some debate, and much grave consideration, 
the committee resolved that the two native weth- 
ers of John Whitney, of Princeton, were the best, 
and therefore awarded to him the premium of 
three dollars. 


Three rams of the Dishley breed were present- | 
ed for premium—two very clever ones, by Seth | 


Blanchard, belonging to the Society of Shakers, 
in Harvard ; but the largest and best of the three, 
was the one presented by Edward Warren, of 
Northboro’. He had no horns, but his tail was 
as broad as a pillow, and would do admirably for 
the lambs to lay down to sleep upon; therefore, 
after due deliberation, the committee ‘awarded to 
Edward Warren the premium for the best ram of 
the Dishley breed. 

Your committee did not award to any one the 
premium for the two best ewes of the Dishley 
breed. ‘Two sheep were presented for this pre- 
mium by Jonathan P. Dana, of Oxford, but, on 
examination, we were of opinion that they were 
a mixed breed, and had but little Dishley blood 
in their veins. 

Several other good sheep were presented for 
exhibition. 


On the whole, the superior quality of the sheep | 
presented, both for premiums and exhibition, shows 
the influence which this Society has exerted in | 


improving the breeds of sheep, as well as the 
general interest among the farmers on this sub- 
ject. 


All which is respectfully submitted by your 


Committee. 


— 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. 


When we consider that agriculture is the great | 
business of the nation—of mankind,—that its suc- | 


cessful prosecution depends upon a knowledge, 
in the cultivators of the soil, of the principles of 
natural science—and that our agriculture stands 
in special need of this auxiliary aid—we cannot 
withhold our surprise and regret, that we have 
not long since established professional schools, 
in which our youth, or such of themas are design- 
ed to manage this branch of national labor, might 
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be taught, simultaneously, the principles and prac- 
tice of their future business of life, and on which, 
more than any other branch of business, the for- 
tunes of our country, moral, political and nation- 
al, essentially depend. We require an initiatory 
study of years, in the principles of law and medi- 
cine, before we permit the pupil to practise in 
these professions. We require a like preliminary 
oe in our military and naval schools, in the 
science of war and navigation, ere the student is 
deemed qualified tocommand. And yet, in agri- 
culture, by which, by the permission of Provi- 
dence, we virtually ‘live, and move, and have our 
being,’ and which truly embraces a wider range 
of useful science, than either law, medicine, war, 
or navigation, we have no schools, we give no in- 
struction, we bestow no government patronage. 
Scientific knowledge is deemed indispensable in 
many minor employ ments of life ; but in this great 
business, in which its infeance would be most 
potent and useful, we consider it, judging from 
our practice of less consequence than the fictions 
of the novelist. We regard mind as the efficient 
power in most other pursuits; while we forget, 
that in agriculture, it is the Archimidean lever, 
which, though it does not move a w orld, tends to 
| fill one with plenty, with moral health and human 
happiness. Can it excite surprise, that under 
these circumstances of gross neglect, agriculture 
| should have become among us, in popular estima- 
‘tion, a clownish and ignoble employ ment ? 

In the absence of professional agricultural 
schools, could we not do much to enlighten and 
to raise the character of American husbandry, by 
making its principles a branch of study in our 
district schools? This knowledge would seldom 
come amiss, and it would often prove a ready help, 
under misfortune, to those who would fail in other 
business. What man is there, who may not expect, 
at some time of life, to profit directly, by a knowl- 
edge of these principles? Who does not hope to 
become the owner, or cultivator, of a garden ora 
farm? And what man, enjoying the blessing of 


health, would be at a loss for the means of an 
| 





honest livelihood, whose mind had been early im- 
bued with the philosophy of rural culture—and 
who would rather work than beg ? 
An early acquaintance with natural science is 
calculated to beget a taste for rural life, and rural 
labors, as sources of pleasure, profit and honor ; 
to stimulate to the improvement of the mind—to 
elevate and to purify it—to self-respect, to moral 
deportment. And it will tend to deter from the 
formation of bad habits, which steal upon the ig- 
norant and the idle unawares, and which consign 
thousands of promising young men to poverty 
and disgrace, if not to premature graves. A knowl- 
edge of these principles, to a very useful extent, 
can be acquired with as much facility, in the 
school or upon the farm, as other branches of 
learning. Why, then, shall they not be taught? 
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Why shall we withhold from our agricultural 
population, that knowledge which is so indispen- 
sable to their profit, to their independence, and to 
their correct bearing as freemen? Why, while 
we boast of our superior privileges, keep in com- 
parative ignorance of the principles of their busi- 
ness, that “class of our citizens who are truly the 
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conservators of our freedom 2 
one objection—the want of teachers. 
ago, civil engineers were not to be found among 
us. The demand for them created a supply. We 
have demonstrated, that we have the materials 
for civil engineers, ‘and that we can work them 
up. We have materials for teachers of agricul- 
tural science, which we can also work up. De- 
mand will always insure a supply 
Albany Cultivator. 


THE CULTURE OF FLAX. 


TRAVELLING through our hill towns we are 
pleased to observe that many farmers have turned 
their attention to the raising of flax. This will 
be more beneficial to them than the raising of 
multicaulis, or even the white mulberry. We 
should joy to witness a return of the times when 
nearly every family had one or more spinning- 
wheels for wool, and likewise the hand-wheel for 
the drawing out threads of fine linen; the sound 
of this instrument, disagreeable though it may be 
to some, would restore many of the pleasant re- 
collections of childhood. What daughter of New 
England that would not be proud to present a por- 
tion of her marriage-dowry-counterpanes and 
sheets and pillows of fine linen spun and wove by 
her own handt “She layeth her hands to the 
spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. She seek- 
eth wool and flax and worketh willingly with her 
hands. She maketh herself coverings of tapes- 
try ; she maketh fine linen. Many daughters have 
done virtuously ; but thou excellest them all.” 

Every farmer who has suitable ground may 
find it his gain to have a plot of ground for flax. 
It is easily produced on the same ground that will 
raise a good crop of corn or oats. It should be 
prepared so as to be free of the seeds of weeds 
and wild grasses—before the seed is sown the 
ground should be stirred and pulverized. The 
time of sowing is the same as that of the earlier 
small grains. It used to be the fashion for ladies 
to spend their half a day, or day, in pulling flax, 
because they do their work in a better manner 
than the other sex often do: it should be pulled 
SO as to preserve evenness at the bottom or roots 
composing each bundle. It is made to stand in 
the field in stocks until the head containing the 
seed becomes sufficiently dry for thrashing, when 
it is taken to the barn-floor and thrashed with a 
flail, after the usual manner of thrashing rye or 
wheat. The best method of rotting is believed to 
be the spreading of the flax in thin layers at a dis- 
tance so as not to interfere with each other on 
a common mown field in the month of Septem- 
ber; the flax before the cold season arrives will 
by the aid of alternate rains and dews and sun- 
shine become so rotted as to be broken with ease. 
The breaking which separates the shive from the 
beautiful stran, used to be done with the brake, 
a heavy instrument which rises and falls upon 
the stalk; it may be done either by hand or by 
water or other moving power. Then follows the 
swingle-knife upon an upright smooth board which 
takes away what the brake has left. After this 
the hatchel, in the hands of the lady spinster who 
prepares the article for her wheel, completes the 
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process, giving the hackle the softness of silk, and 
leaving it ready for spinning. 

Many millions of dollars might be saved to the 
country from the domestic culture of silk; and 
so might a few millions be saved by the cultiva- 
tion of flax. The linseed often pays the farmer 
for labor. But the substitution of elegant domes- 
tic linens for the foreign trash that is now used 
as linens would be such a benefit to the country 
as does not occur every year. What reason ex- 
ists why linen cloths should not be produced in 
this country with the same facility as cotton 
cloths? Let a trial be made; it will be an exper- 
iment of no uncertainty if entered upon with that 
spirit and determination which usually character- 
ize yankee enterprise. 


ADVICE TO HOUSE-WIVES. 


Use hard soap to wash your clothes, and soft 
to wash your floors. Soft soap is so slippery that 
it wastes a good deal in washing clothes. 

Britannia ware should be first rubbed gently 
with a woolen cloth and sweet oil; then washed 
in warm suds and rubbed with soft leather and 
whiting. Thus treated, it will retain its beauty 
to the last. 

New iron should be very gradually heated at 
first, after it has become inured to the heat, it is 
not as likely to crack. 

It is a good plan to put new earthenware into 
cold water, and let it heat gradually until it boils 
then cool again. Brown earthenware particular- 
ly may be toughened in this way. A handful of 
rye or wheat bran thrown in while it is boiling 
will preserve the glazing, so that it will not be de- 
stroyed by acid or salt. 

Clean a brass kettle before using it for cooking, 
vith salt and vinegar. 

The oftener carpets are shaken the longer they 
will wear ; the dirt that collects under them grinds 
out the threads. 

If you wish to preserve fine teeth always clean 
them thoroughly after you have eaten your last 
meal at night. 

Woolens should be washed in very hot suds, 
and not rinsed. Luke warm water shrinks them. 

Do not wrap knives and forks in woolens. 
Wrap them in good strong paper. Steel is in- 
jured by lying in woolens. 

Suet keeps. good all the year round, if chopped 
and packed down in a stone jar, covered with 
molasses. 

Barley straw is the best for beds; dry corn 
husks slit into shreds are better than straw. 

Brass andirons should be cleaned, done up in 
papers, and put in adry place during the summer. 

When molasses is used in cooking, it is a pro- 
digious improvement to boil and skim it before 
you use it. It takes out the unpleasant raw taste 
and makes it almost as good as sugar. Where 
molasses is used much for cooking, it is well to 
prepare one or two gallons in this way at a time. 

It is easy to have a supply of horse-radish all 
winter. Have a quantity grated while the root is 
in perfection, put it in bottles, fill it up w ith 
vinegar, and keep it corked tight. 
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SCHILLER. 


To portray a life so eventful, or to analyze a 
genius so profound and so expansive as that of 
the German poet, Schiller, is a task which none 
but a ripe scholar and true poet should perform. 
It is a task, the faithful accomplishment of which 
should occupy the space of a volume instead ofa 
few brief pages of a Magazine or Review, and 
hence all that we shall attempt in this sketch, will 


be a mere outline delineation of the events of his | 


life, without attempting to portray the features of 
his character or to express an opinion concerning 
his various and splendid productions. 

Friedrich Schiller was born at Marbach, a small 
town of Wiirtemberg, in Germany, on the tenth 
of November, 1759. His father was a surgeon in 
the army, and at the time of Friedrich’s birth, 
was absent on a campaign. Owing to his situa- 
tion, Schiller and his family frequently shifted 
their places of residence. ‘This rendered it diffi- 


cult for them to give their son the opportunity of 


acquiring an education by an uninterrupted routine 
of study and discipline. Yet this deficiency was 
partly made up by Friedrich’s mother, who was a 
woman of some education, a lover of poetry and 
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, withal eminent for her piety. The latter virtue 
/was a characteristic of both parents. 

At a very early age, Friedrich evinced the pos- 
session of talents of no ordinary calibre, and his 
parents fostered his young genius with all a 
parent’s care. He was often found strayed away 
from his playmates, and wandering amid the 
shades of the forest, by the quiet streams, or up- 
on the margin of the tempest-tossed lake. On 
one occasion when only six years old, during a 
heavy thunderstorm, he was missing. His father, 
alarmed, went in search of him, and found him 
sitting high upon a tree, seemingly lost in admi- 
ration in the contemplation of the scene around 
him. When his father reprimanded him for his 
imprudence, he replied, that the lightning was 
very beautiful, and he wished to know from 
whence it came. 

The early unfolding of his extraordinay genius, 
and the naturally devout turn of his mind, de- 
termined his father to educate him for the church, 
and at ten years of age, he commenced theologi- 
cal studies. ‘The subject was one into which the 
imagination might expand to infinite extent, and 
he pursued his tasks with all the fervor of youth 
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and the industry of the student truly in love with 
his vocation. But anew theme for thought, a new 
inspiration seized him, and his love for the sublime 
study of theology was changed to one more tem- 
poral and exciting. He first saw about this time, 
a theatrical representation, and by it, his imagina- 
tion was inflamed. He read Homer and Virgil, 
but cared little for the poetry—the dramatic in- 
terest of their poems was his chief delight. But 
the wings of his imagination were clipped, and 
his fiery ardor cooled by a circumstance which 
had a lasting influence through the whole of his 
life. 

The duke of Wiirtemberg, the patron of Schil- 
ler’s father, established a free seminary for the 
study of the law, and offered Friedrich a place as 
student. His father could not refuse his acqui- 
escence, and there for several years he was sub- 
jected to severe studies, and harsh discipline ill- 
suited to his temperament or inclinations. His 
spirit often rebelled against the restraint to which 
he was subjected, but circumstances with iron 
rule, held him in check. At last, however, such 
was his aversion to the law, that he openly de- 
clared his discontent, and as a favor from the 
duke, he was permitted to change his studies from 
law to medicine. The latter pursuit was to him 
scarcely more tolerable than the former, and the 
free-school of Wurtemberg became to him a 
gloomy prison. While circumstances fastened 
him to his professional studies genius beckoned 
him to the smiling fields of literature, whither, as 
often as possible he went as a truant, not to idly 
loiter, but to cull rich flowers with which to deck 
his sanctum of knowledge. Many a time he feign- 
ed sickness, and retiring to his room would muse 
alone for hours, and write poetry with all the 
beauty and strength of a ripening child of song. 

In his nineteenth year, he commenced his drama 
of the “ Robber.” When but fourteen years old, 
he completed an epic called ‘“‘ Moses,” and soon 
after, “Cosmo Von Medicis.” But the ‘“* Robber” 
was the first of his meritorious productions. He 
completed it in his twentieth year, about which 
time he had determined to sever the chains that 
boundhim. As he approached manhood, he grew 
more eager to engage in the bustle of that stage, 
and the publication of his drama gave him courage 
to make an effort for liberty. This production 
astonished all Germany, and our future unrivalled 
poet, burst like a meteor upon the literary world. 
But some moralists condemned portions of his 
work as bad sentiment to fall into the hands of 
youth, while thousands of enlightened minds pro- 
nounced it a masterpiece in literature and ethics. 
Among the former was the narrow-minded duke, 
who had seemed to Schiller like his evil genius, 

frustrating his darling hopes and crushing his 
budding genius. The duke commanded him to 
stick to his studies and send forth no more poetry 
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to the world without his royal inspection! Others, 
jealous of his talents, intimated to the duke, that 
one so young and yet so talented, was a danger- 
ous subject, and Schiller was threatened with im- 
prisonment if he did not obey his royal master, 
and apply himself to his medical studies. 


In this harassed state our poet remained for 


nearly two years, when, on the occasion of the ar- 
rival of a foreign prince which occupied all at- 
tention, he left the city by stealth, determined to 
become a cosmopolite rather than longer submit 
to the despotism of ignorant royalty. 
ler was not entirely friendless. 
Manheim theatre, where the “ Robbers” was first 
brought out, sent him money, and a generous 
lady in the neighborhood of Manheim, gave him 
a home. 
and in 1783, produced the tragedies of “ Fiesco” 
and “ Kabale un Liebe.” 
great celebrity, and soon after their publication 
he was appointed to the office of poet to the 
Manhein theatre. 
the Literary society there, and renouncing his 


But Schil- 
Dalbergh of the 


There he resumed his poetical labors, 


These dramas gave him 


He also became a member of 


former citizenship, took an oath of allegiance and 


became a subject of the Elector Palatine, which 
freed him from all fear of persecution from the 
Duke, his former master. 
ced the “ Thalia,” a periodical devoted principally 
to the drama. 
es of “ Philosophic Letters’ 
tiny of man. 
for they suited the taste of the imaginative Ger- 
mans. 
and was endeared to all classes in Manheim. 


In 1785, he commen- 
About this time, he wrote a seri- 
’ concerning the des- 
These were read with great avidity 


He became the friend of the poet Kirner 


In 1785, he removed to Leipzig, where he wrote 
his “* Don Carlos” which was published and receiv- 


ed with universal admiration and delight. 


Though Schiller had been eminently successful 
in dramatic composition, yet about this time his 
mind turned toward history, and he resolved to 
write no more for the stage. Many lyrical pro- 
ductions of his pen appeared in his “ Thalia,” and 
in 1786, he published a novel of the wild and 
horrid character of the Mrs. Radcliffe school, en- 
titled the “‘Ghostseer.” But with this work he 
concluded his dealings with the fictitious, and he 
turned his attention to Historical compositions, 
not only for the gratification of his taste, but for 
profit, for poverty was still his faithful companion. 
He now commenced the injurious practice of 
studying nights, which finally undermined his con- 
stitution, and planted a fatal disease in his system. 
The first of his historical works, was “ The Revolt 
of the Netherlands.” 

In 1787, he visited Weimar, and there became 
acquainted with Goéthe, Herder and Wieland. 
The latter received him as a son, and gave him 
a home in his family. A few months after, he 
visited his old patroness, where he fell in with 
lady Lengefield, a woman of talents and beauty, 
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with whom he became enamored, and found his 
love reciprocated. He now had constant inter- 
course with Goéthe. At first, so different were 
these great poets in sentiment and feeling, that 
they were repulsive to each other ; but there was 
such a general affinity existing between their lofty 
genius, that they soon assimilated and Schiller 
and Goéthe became fast friends for life. 
The publication of the “ Revolt of the Nether- 
lands” greatly increased his celebrity, and at- 
tracted the attention of learned professors to him. 
In 1789, Eichorn, Professor of History in the uni- 
versity of Jena, resigned, and through the inter- 
position of the princess Amelia, to whom Schiller 
was introduced by Goéthe, he was selected to fill 
the place of the vacant professorship. Here there 
was an end to his wanderings. He married the 
Lady Lengefield, and with renewed ardor pursu- 
ed his literary studies and labors. He gave fre- 
quent historical lectures, and in rapid succession 
produced six different historical works, at the 
same time attending to the duties of his office, 
the conduct of the “Thalia,” and was engaged | 
in writing a “ History of the Thirty Years’ War.” 
But these arduous labors brought on a severe fit 
of sickness, which rendered the relinquishment 
of mental labor for a time, necessary. Thus 
thrown out of employment, he was harassed with 
the idea of bringing upon his adored wife the 
miseries of poverty. But from this he was soon 
relieved. The hereditary prince, duke of Hols- 
tein-Augustenberg, and the count Von Schim- 
melmann, conjointly bestowed on Schiller a pen- 
sion of one thousand crowns for three years. 
This generous favor put him beyond the reach of 
immediate poverty, and gave him quietude to re- 
gain his physical strength. His health improved, 
and with it his checked spirit fluttered with 
eagerness against its prison bars, anxious to es- 
cape into those delightful fields where it was 
wont to roam. 


the study of philosophy. 


self to their investigation. 
did he engage. 


depths in vain endeavors to fathom it. 


sensation. 


In 1793, he formed a connexion with Goéthe 
in the conduct of the “ Horen,” a periodical which 
took the place of the “ Thalia” and was more en- 
Another change now came over 
him, and his thoughts were again turned to dra- 


After pay- 


larged in scope. 


matic writing, his legitimate sphere. 


He partially resumed his labors 
in the university, and his attention was turned to 
New doctrines—dark 
and mysterious—had lately been put forth, and 
with all the fervency of his spirit, he applied him- 
They produced angry | 
disputes in the university, but in none of these 
He drank deeply at the fountain 
and looked anxiously far down into its mysterious 
New light 
seemed to dawn apon him, and the result of his 
studies was the production of a series of letters 
on “ Asthetic Culture,” which produced a great 
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ing a visit to his venerable parents in Suabia, he 
returned to Jena and commeheed the writing of 
Wallenstein. This play was published in 1799, 
and was allowed to be the greatest dramatic 
production of the eighteenth century, not even ex- 
cepting Goéthe’s “ Faust.” But the condition of 
his health obliged him to leave Jena in winter, 
and he chose Weimar for his residence during 
the cold season. The duke of Saxe Weimar be- 
came his warm friend and patron, allowed him a 
large pension, and even bestowed upon him a 
title of nobility, 

From 1800 to 1804, Schiller completed his dra- 
mas of “ Marie Stuart ;” “Joan of Arc ;” “Bride 
of Messina” and “William Tell.” 

William Tell was considered one of his finest 
efforts. On returning from its representation in 
Berlin, Schiller was severely attacked with his 
former malady, but soon recovered, and continu- 
ed his arduous labors. In the spring of 1805 he 
was again attacked, and on the ninth of May of 
that year, at the age of forty-five years, he yield- 
ed up his spirit to the God who gave it. The 
news of his death, says Coleridge, “fell cold on 
many a heart, not in Germany alone, but over 


| Europe, it was regarded asa public loss, by all 


| who understood its meaning.” In Weimar the 

| impression was deep and universal. The places 
of public amusement were closed, and all classes 
joined in doing homage to the remains of this 
great and good man. 





REVOLUTIONARY .REMINISCENCE. 


In the autumn of 1777, when Lord Howe had 
possession of Philadelphia, the situation of the 
Americans who could not follow their beloved 
commander, was truly distressing, subject to the 
every day insults of cruel and oppressive foes. 
Bound to pay obedience to laws predicated on the 
momentary power of a proud and vindictive com- 
mander, it can be better pictured than described. 
To obtain the common necessaries of life, partic- 
ularly flour, they had to go as far as Bristol, a 
distance of eighteen or twenty miles, and even 
|this indulgence was not granted them, until a 
pass was procured from Lord Howe, as guards 
were placed along Vine-street, extending from the 
Delaware to the Schuylkill, forming a complete 
barrier ; beyond these, through the woods, ex- 
tending as far as Frankford, were stationed the 
piquet guards—thus rendering it ina manner im- 
possible to reach the Bristol mills unless first ob- 
taining a pass. 

The commander-in-chief of the American forces 
was then encamped at the Valley Forge, suffer- 
ing from cold, hunger and the inclemency of the 
season. The British rolled in plenty, and spent 
their days in feastings, their nights in balls, riots, 
and dissipation ; thus resting in supposed securi- 
ty, while the American chieftain was planning a 
mode for their final extirpation. A poor woman 
with six small children, whose husband was at the 
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Valley Forge, had made frequent applications for | family one week longer? recollect the distance 


apass. Engagements rendered it impossible for | she has walked, the weight of the bag, and recol- 
her cruel tormentors to give her one. Rendered | lect” — 


desperate from disappointment, and the cries of her 
children, she started alone without a pass, and by 
good luck eluded the guards and reached Bristol. 

It will be remembered by many now living, that 
six brothers by the name of Loale, or Doale, 
about this time committed many acts of heroic 
bravery, but more in the character of marauders 
than soldiers. They were men full six feet high, 
stout and active, a fearless intrepidity character- 
ized their deeds, and they always succeeded in 
making their escape. A marked partiality to the | 
Americans rendered them obnoxious to the Brit- 
ish, and always welcome to the former, to whom 
they conveyed what information they could glean 
in their adventures. 

Our adventurous female, having procured her | 
flour in a pillowcase holding about twenty pounds, | 
was returning with a light heart to her anxious 
and lonely babes. She had passed the piquet | 
guards at Frankford, and was just entering the | 
woods a little this side, when a tall, stout man 
stepped from behind a tree, and putting a letter 
in her hand, requested her to read it. 
ed with eager joy the letter bearing the character 
of her husband’s hand writing. After a pause he 
said, “your husband is well, madam, and request- 
ed me to say, that in a short time he will be with 
you ; money is a scarce article among us—I mean 
among them; but on account of your husband’s 
partiality to the cause of liberty, | am willing to 
become his banker.” So saying, he handed her 
a purse of money, “My means, madam, are ade- 
quate, or | would not be thus lavish,” seeing she 
was about to refuse it. 

“You said, sir, my husband would see me 
shortly ; how do you know that which seems so 
impossible? and how did you know me, who 
never’ — 

“Hush, madam, we are now approaching the 
British guard; suffice it to say, the American 
commander has that in his head, which like an 
earthquake, will shake the whole American con- 
tinent, and expunge these miscreants; but, hark, 
take the road to the left—farewell.” So saying, 
he departed. She gave one look, but vacancy 
filled the spot where he stood. With slow and 
cautious step she approached Vine-street. Al- 
ready her fire burned beneath her bread, when 
the awful word halt! struck her to the soul. She 
started, and found herself in the custody of a 
British sentinel. ‘ Your pass, woman.” I have 
none, sir; my children are”’—“D—n the rebel 
crew, why do you breed enemies to your king— 
this flour is mine—off, woman, and die with your 
babes.” A groan was her only answer. The 
ruffian was about departing, when the former 
messenger appeared—his whole demeanor was 
changed; humble simplicity marked his gait—he 
approached the guard with a seeming fearfulness, 
and begged him in a suppliant voice to give the 
poor woman her flour. “Fool! idiot!” exclaim- 
ed the guard, “who are you? see yonder guard- 
house—if you interfere here you shall soon be its 
inmate.” ‘ May be, so, sir; but wont you give 
the poor woman the means of supporting her little 


She grasp- | 








“Hell and fury, sirrah! Why bid me recollect, 
you plead in vain—begone, or I'll seize you asa 
spy.” 

“You wont give the poor woman her flour.” 

6c No.” 

“‘ Then by my country’s faith and hopes of free- 
dom, you shall!” and with a powerful arm, he 
seized the guard by the throat and hurled him to 
the ground. ‘Run, madam, run—see the guard- 
house is alive—seize your flour, pass Vine-street, 
and you are safe.” ’“Twas done. The guard 
made an attempt to rise, when the stranger drew 
a pistoland shot him dead. The unfortunate man 
gazed around him with a fearless intrepidity. 
There was but one way of escape, and that through 
the wood. Seizing the dead man’s musket, he 
started like a deer pursued by the hounds. “ Shoot 
him down! down with him!” was echoed from 
one line to another. The desperado was lost in 
the wood, and a general search commenced ; the 
object of their pursuit in the mean time flew like 
lightning ; the main guard was left behind, but 
the whole piquet line would soon be alarmed—one 
course alone presented itself, and that was to 
mount his horse, which was concealed among the 
bushes, and gallop down to the Delaware ; a boat 
was already there for him. The thought was no 
sooner suggested than it was put in execution. 
He mounted his horse, and, eluding the alarmed 
guards, had nearly reached the Delaware. 

Here he found himself headed, and hemmed 
in by at least fifty exasperated soldiers. One 
sprang from behind a tree, and demanded imme- 
diate surrender. ‘“’Tis useless to prevaricate— 
you are now our prisoner, and your boat, which 
before excited suspicion, is now in our possession.” 
‘Son of a slave! slave to a king! how dare you 
to address a freeman! Surrender yourself—a 
Doale never surrendered himself to any man, far 
less to a blinded poltroon—away, or die; and 
attempted to pass. The guard levelled his gun; 
but himself was levelled to the dust; the ball of 
Doale’s pistol had been swifter than his own. His 
case was now truly desperate; behind him was 
the whole line of guards—on the north of him the 
Frankford piquets, and on the left of him the city 
of Philadelphia filled with British troops. 

One way and only one presented itself, and that 
was to cross the river. He knew his horse; he 
plunged in—a shout succeeded, and ere he reach- 
ed half the distance, twenty armed boats were in 
swift pursuit. His noble horse dashed through 
the Delaware, his master spurred him on with 
double interest while the balls whistled around 
him. The tide was running down, when he reach- 
ed the Jersey shore, he found himself immedi- 
ately opposite the old slip at Market-street. On 
reaching the shore he turned round, took out a 
pistol, and with steady aim, fired at the first boat ; 
a man fell over the side and sunk to rise no more. 
He then disappeared in the wood. The angry, 
harassed and disappointed pursuers gave one 
look, one curse, and returned to the Pennsylvania 
shore, fully believing, that, if he was not the devil, 
he was at least one of his principal agents. 
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YORKTOWN. 


Ovr frontispiece presents a view of Yorktown, 
Virginia, as seen from the Williamsburgh road. 
It is situated in York county, upon a river of the 
same name, and is noted in history as the scene 
of an important victory to the American troops, 
during the war of Independence. Situated only 
five miles from the mouth of the river, and ac- 
cessible by vessels of heavy burden, it is a place 
of considerable trade. But we introduce it here 
more for its interest as consecrated ground, than 
to present a portraiture of its present growth, and 
commercial and trading character. 

During the American Revolution, Yorktown 
was made the theatre of one of the most important 
events which characterized that struggle for in- 
dependence. In 1781, Lord Cornwallis with a 
large portion of the British Army, had taken pos- 
session of several places at the South, and among 
them, Yorktown and Gloucester: the latter is 
situated upon the bank of the York river, opposite 
to Yorktown. La Fayette, with an inferior num- 
ber of troops was at this time at Williamsburg, 
but was unable to make successful engagements 
with the superior force of the British. Seeing 
the importance of checking the progress of Corn- 
wallis at the south, Washington determined to 
unite the American and French forces, then in 
the neighborhood of New York, and join La 
Fayette at Williamsburg. This junction was 
effected on the fourteenth of September ; Wash- 
ington at the head of the American troops, and 
the Count de Rochambeau at the head of the 
French forces. At the same time the Count de 
Grasse with his fleet, entered the Chesapeake, 
after a slight engagement with Admiral Graves 
off the capes, and was joined by the squadron of 
the Count de Barras from Newport. At the same 
time three thousand men under the Marquis St. 
Simon, joined La Fayette. These combined 
forces then moved toward Yorktown and Glouces- 
ter, where Cornwallis was stationed. 

The British General had been expecting aid 
from Sir Henry Clinton at the north, but so ad- 
roitly had Washington withdrawn his troops, that 
Sir Henry scarcely suspected his design, till it 
was too late to frustrate it. Cornwallis at once 
began to fortify the town by throwing up redoubts, 
and on the thirtieth of September, the siege com- 
menced. Yorktown was completely invested ; 
the American army occupying the right, and the 
French the left, forming a semicircle with each 
wing resting upon the river. Gloucester was at 
the same time invested by Lauzun’s legion, 
marines from the fleet, and Virginia militia. 

The siege commenced with the usual maneu- 
vres of throwing bombs, hot shot, &c., and the be- 
sieged sustained themselves bravely. Two re- 
doubts were stormed and carried at the same 
time; one by the American light infantry, under 


La Fayette, the other by French grenadiers under 
the Baron de Viomenil. 

The conflict continued for seventeen days, 
when, no longer able to abide the vigorous attacks 
of the combined armies, Cornwallis sent a note 
to Washington proposing a cessation of hostili- 
ties and a capitulation for surrender. To this 
Washington acceded, and Cornwallis surrendered 
upon the following terms. 1.—All troops in the 
garrison to be prisoners of wat—2. Artillery, arms, 
military chest and stores, with shipping, boats, 
and all their furniture and apparel, to be given up. 
3. The officers to retain their side-arms, and the 
soldiers to retain their private property—4. Sur- 
rendering army to receive the same honors as 
were awarded to the Americans at Charleston, 
with a few other requisitions of less importance. 

This treaty was signed on the nineteenth of 
October, 1781, and in the afternoon of that day, 
the garrisons of Yorktown and Gloucester march- 
ed out and surrendered their arms. The whole 
number of prisoners exclusive of seamen, was 
over seven thousand; the British loss was be- 
tween five and six hundred. The combined army 
consisted of about seven thousand American reg- 
ulars, five thousand French, and four thousand 
militia. Their loss was about three hundred. 
The land forces surrendered to Washington, the 
naval to the French Admiral. 

This glorious event was hailed throughout the 
country with the greatest demonstrations of joy. 
It had completely destroyed British power at 
the south, and a speedy conclusion of the war 
was looked for. Congress passed special thanks 
to each commander engaged in the siege, and 
presented to Washington two stands of colors 
taken from the enemy, and to Counts Rochambeau 
and De Grasse two pieces of field ordnance. 
Congress also resolved to commemorate the event 
by rearing a marble column, to be adorned with 
devices emblematical of the alliance between 
France and the United States, and to inscribe it 
with the record of incidents pertaining to the 
siege and the surrender. 



















Tue whole use of a hat is probably not gener- 
ally known—it is of more use than covering the 
head. If, when a person falls overboard, he had 
presence of mind to instantly take off his hat, and 
hold the rim of it to his chin, so that the hollow 
would be upward, it would keep him above the 
water as long as ever he could hold it. This has 
been tried, and actually proved correct. 


Dean Swift says: It is with little-souled people 
as it is with narrow-necked bottles: the less they 
have in them, the more noise they make in pour- 
ing out. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





RAINING TREES. 


Str Jonn Herscue ct relates an interesting fact 
in illustration of this phenomenon, and the man- 
ner in which the southeast wind brings up the va- 
por of the sea. During Sir John Herschel’s re- 
cent residence at the Cape of Good Hope, on the 
windward side of the Table Mountain, the clouds 
were spread out and descended very low, but fre- 
quently without any rain falling ; while on the lee 
side, they poured over the precipitous face of the 
mountain, producing as they were rolled out, the 
well known phenomenon of the Tablecloth. Sir 
John, however, found that as he walked under tall 
fir trees in the neighborhood, while those clouds 
were closely overhead, he was subjected to a co- 
pious shower, but, on coming from beneath the 
trees, it was fair. On inquiring into the cause of 
this, he found that the cloud was condensed on 
the trees, and thus the umbrella shaped tops of the 
firs acted a part quite the reverse of our umbrel- 
las in this country, for they wetted the person be- 
neath them, instead of keeping him dry. 


PLANTS USED IN FOOD AND MEDICINE. 


On December twelfth, Professor C. Johnson 
delivered to the Medico-Botanical Society a lec- 
ture on the particular distinctions of the plants 
used in food and medicine. He first traced the 
several analogies between the animal and vegeta- 
ble world, particularly describing the sap, on 
which a great deal of the property of the plant 
depended. Could we have a proper analogy in 
the resemblance of plants, we should possess all 
that we required fora proper division into natural 
families. Although, however, plants may agree 
in all essential particulars, there may bea striking 
difference on one point, and upon which a great 
variation of qualities depends. He next entered 
into a consideration of the different classes of 
plants forming food for man, pointing out the ex- 
ception to the several classes. Notwithstanding 
accident first directed attention to the cultivation 
of culinary vegetables, very few of these are now 
found in a natural state, and they are then so 
modified as to escape the notice of any except 
expert botanists. The lecturer gave it as his 
opinion that it might almost be taken as a general 
rule, that in proportion as cultivation improved 
the nutrition of the plant for food, so did it dete- 
riorate its medical qualities. It is remarkable 
that a very large proportion of plants employed 
as food are not now known in a wild state, par- 
ticularly the different varieties of corn which 
have followed man in his emigrations, and are 
only met with under the hands of the cultivator. 

Times. 


GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Mr. Darwin, in a recent communication to the 
Geologica’. Society, has given a very striking 
view of the structure of a large portion of the 
South American Continent, and has brought to 
this country the remains of various fossil animals 
of entirely new kinds, of exceeding interest to 
the zoologist as well as the geologist. Among 


the latter isa gigantic mammifer; which has been 
reconstructed in idea by Mr. Owen, upon the evi- 
dence of a fossil skull, and has been named by him 
the Toxodon Platensis. This animal, although a 
Rodent, according to its dental characters, in 
other respects manifests an affinity to the Pa- 
chyderms, and also to the Dinotherium, and to 
the Cetaceous order. Many other fossil animals 
have been discovered in South America; and all, 
from their magnitude, fitted to excite our wonder, 
when we consider the diminutive size of the pres- 
ent races of animals which inhabit that country. 
The animal remains found by Mr. Darwin, com- 
prise, besides the Toxodon, which extraordinary 
animal was as large as a hippopotamus, the Me- 
gatherium, and four or five other large Edentata ; 
an immense Mastodon, the horse; an animal 
larger than a horse, and of very singular charac- 
ter, of which a fragment of the head has been 
found; parts of Rodents, one of considerable size; 
and a Llama, or Guanaco, fully as large as the 
camel. Looking at the general mass of Mr. 
Darwin’s results, his voyage round the world may 
be considered as one of the most important events 
for geology which has occurred for many years. 


CAVERN IN MORAVIA. 


One of the most curious caverns in Moravia is 
that called the Macocha, which lies between 
Williamowitz and Neuhoff. This cavern posses- 
ses the remarkable property of attracting electric 
matter ; hence the peasants, whenever the atmos- 
phere indicates an approaching thunder-storm, re- 
treat with their flocks and herds from such a 
dangerous neighborhood. The depth of this cav- 
ern is likewise so great, that when a stone is 
thrown into it, eight seconds elapse before it is 
heard to reach the water at the bottom; and if a 
pistol is fired into it, the report heard is equal in 
loudness to that of a cannon, at the same time 
the smoke from the powder uniting with the 
damp vapor of the cavern, remains nearly an hour 
on the top in the form of a bell. Spencer's Travels. 


TEMPERATURE, AND MAGNETIC INTENSITY. 


Sir David Brewster has called attention to the 
important fact, clearly established by the meteo- 
rological observations recorded in the neighbor- 
hood of New York, and those of Hansteen and 
Erman, in Siberia, that two points of maximum 
cold exist in these regions, very generally agree- 
ing in position with the centres of maximum mag- 
netic intensities; and like them, too, the maxi- 
mum of North America indicates a decidedly high- 
er degree of cold than that which characterizes the 
Siberian pole. Also, that the lines of equal mean 
temperature, as they surround their poles, have 
such a relation to the lines of equal magnetic in- 
tensity, as to point outclearly some yet unknown 
connexion between the two classes of phenomena. 


MAGNETISM AND THE WIND. 


Mr. Russel has communicated to the British 
Association the description of an apparatus for 
the purpose of showing the connexion of magnet- 
ism with the wind, invented by Mr. Watt of 
Laswade. Four small magnets, in a vertical 
position, were suspended from a horizontal bar, 
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balanced on a steel point and agate cup. This 
instrument, placed in a glass shade, had been ob- 
served with great care by Mr. Watt, and he re- 
ports that it had always the same direction as the 
wind, and that it had also an annual motion like 
that of the earth. 


melts in the dry season, and while the north of 
the voleanic cone is perpetually covered with 
snow and ice down to the firs nearest to the top 
of the volcano, the lava and porphyry on the south 
side are bare. 

This, therefore, is the side on which to look 
for a passage when wishing to ascend to the sum- 
mit of this mountain, the highest in North Ameri- 
ca. I tried it last year with a different result. 

You know my first attempt proved unsuccessful. 
M. de Gerolt and myself were overtaken by one 
of those tropical storms, of which in Europe you 
can form no idea. It became indispensable to 
pass the night among the wet firs which grow on 
the brink of the sands. We had but a cloth stretch- 
ed with cords over atree half thrown down to 
shelter us from the rain, the hail, and the snow, 
and we considered ourselves fortunate in having 
thought of wrapping up our clothes, fora change, 
in the cloth which was destined to be so useful 
tous. You have probably not forgotten the storm 
over our heads, and that which rent the trees be- 
low us, and those horizontal flashes of lightning 
which produced so disagreeable an effect upon 
my travelling companion; and then our six hours 


SPERMATIC ANIMALCULES IN PLANTS. 


Some years ago, Professor Unger announced 
his discovery of animalcules of the genus Vibrio, 
in what are called the anthers of a moss, belong- 
ing tothe genus Sphagnum. Recently, M. Meyen, 
Professor of Vegetable Anatomy at Berlin has 
met with the same phenomenon in the so-called 
anthers of Chira, Marchantia polymorpha, and 
Hypnum argenteum. At the meeting of the 
Institute, when these facts were mentioned, Baron 
Humboldt, who was present, stated, that he and 
M. Muller, Professor of Anatomy at Berlin, had 
witnessed the phenomena described by Professor 
Meyen, and the movements of the animalcules 


appeared to them analogous to those of many 
infusoria. 





ASCENT OF THE MEXICAN ANDES. 


Ascent to the Summit of the Popocatepetl, the highest point 
of the Mexican Andes, eighteen thousand feet above the 


level of the sea.* 

The valley of Mexico, is one of the most pic- 
turesque in the world; it is bounded on the S. S. 
E. by a range of mountains, from which two vol- 
canoes rise up, known by the [ndian names of Iz- 
taciuhat! and Popocatepetl. Their peaks, always 
covered with snow, are at sixteen and eighteen 
thousand English feet above the level of the sea. 
The crest of the former, the nearest to Mexico, 
runs from N. W. to S. E. and is irregularly rent, 
The latter isa perfect cone. It somewhat resem- 
bles Mount Etna, but does not, like that mountain, 
rise from a plain. The Popocatepetl is on the 
side of the platform of the Cordilleras Mountains. 
On the N.W. side, the forest of firs which surrounds 
it terminates at the foot of the valley, and the last 
trees are mingled with wheat, Indian corn, and 
such other European plants, as grow at that height ; 
but, toward the S. E. the forests continue farther 
down. They, however, become gradually thin- 
ner, very soon disappear altogether, and are su- 
perseded by the sugar-cane, the cochineal tree, 
and all the rich and varied vegetation of tropical 
regions. A traveller, by starting from the volca- 
nic sands, a little above the boundary of vegeta- 
tion, and coming down in a straight line into the 
valley of Cuautia-Amilpas, would in a few hours 
have gone through all climates, and could gather 
all the plants which grow between the Pole and 
the Equator. 

It follows from this, that the snow which is on 
the S. E. side, must in certain cases be influenced 
by the breezes of warm air, which constantly rise 
up from the valley of Cuautia. The snow partly 





* London Atheneum. This interesting narrative is transla- 
ted from a letter addressed by Baron Gros, Chief Secretary to 
the French Legation, in Mexico, to a friend in Paris. 





kind. 
circumstances. 
of last year, and the thirtieth of April, at thirty- 
seven minutes after two in the afternoon, | plant- 
ed on the highest peak of the Mexican Andes, a 
flag, which had never floated on so high a spot 
before. 





idle walk in the snow, after having been abandon- 


ed by our guides, and our blindness for several 
days, brought on by the reflection of the sun, and 


our fatigues, our sufferings, our want of courage, 


the loss of strength, and in fine, the painful neces- 


sity of giving up our enterprise, when we had but 
twelve or thirteen hundred feet to climb before 


arriving at the summit, the promised land. 


This year we have met with nothing of the 
We have had a run of the most favorable 
We profited by the experience 


We had finished all our preparations in the be- 
ginning of April. We had barometers, a com- 
pass, for want of a theodolite, which is too heavy 
to be carried upto such a height, some thermom- 
eters, one of those little eolipiles by Breuzin for 
heating water, a good telescope and a hygroscope. 
All these instruments had been compared with 
those here, belonging to General D. Juan de Or- 
legozo, and to Professor D. Joaquim Velasquez 
de Leon, in order to enable us, on our return, to 
compare the results of the experiments made at the 
same hours by those gentlemen at Mexico, and by 
us while on our journey. I had a tent made for 
shelter; and we were supplied with hatchets, saws, 
ropes, and iron-shod bamboos: these latter are 
indispensable in expeditions of this nature. Mine 
was fifteen feet long, and I intended to leave it 
behind us on the top of the voleano. I took good 
care not to communicate this project to my com- 
panions: it was possible we might fail in our ex- 
pedition, and I did not wish to sell the lion’s skin 
before I had killed the lion. 

On the morning of the fifteenth, we started. 
We had with us three Mexican servants and three 
dragoons—we each had a second horse and a 
mule of burden. In two days we reached Zacu- 
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alpain Amilpas. Mr. Egerton, an English paint- 
er, who was to be of the party, soon joined us. 
We had planned to remain at this place until the 
time should seem most opportune for making the 
attempt. 

While waiting for the so much-wished-for op- 
portunity, I spent my time in carefully examining, 
with the aid of a telescope, the summit of the vol- 
cano, and I made drawings, as accurately as pos- 
sible, of the rocks, the ravines, and the courses 
of the lava which are on this side. We then 
searched on the paper for the direction which 
promised the most success, for we well knew the 
guides would leave us the instant we reached the 
perpetual snow. 

At length, on the twenty-seventh, we com- 
menced our march, and reached Ozumba at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. ‘We sent for the same 
guides we had made use of last year. They are In- 
dians, of the village of Atlantic, which is at the 
foot of the Popocatepetl: we took three. We) 
laid in provision for four days, and the next morn- | 
ing by seven o’clock we had begun, with our mules 
and horses, to ascend the mountain. At one 
o'clock we arrived at the Vaqueria, a veritable 
Swiss chalet, which is used as a shelter by the 
keepers of a numerous herd of cows, and is the 
last inhabited spot on the mountain. At three 
o’clock, we arrived at the point were vegetation 
ceases. ‘This we did by ways which might almost 
be said to be beaten, for we had occasion but 
once to make use of our hatchets. As you are 
acquainted with the Alps, I have nothing to say 
on those admirable forests of oak, of firs, and of | 
larch, which we passed through. They resemble 
each other in both hemispheres, except that at 
the foot of these there are large flocks of guacam- 
aias, (a large green parrot, with a red head,) 
which are not to be met with at Chamouny or at 
Sallences. There are also in the forest, Jaguars, 
wolves, deer, and a great number of wild cats, 
but we did not see a single one of these animals. 

As you get higher up in the wood, the fir trees 
become scarcer, and of less size. Near the sands 
they may be said to be dwarfs and all the branches 
are bent downward, as if seeking below a less 
rarified air. After these firs, for the most part 
lying down and nearly rotten, you meet but with 
some tufts of a sort of currant-tree, with black 
fruit: and then here and there clumps of a yel- 
lowish moss, which grows in a half circle in the 
midst of scattered pumice-stone, lava, and basalts, 
in short, there is no longer any vegetation, and I 
did not even see lichen on the rocks. One then 
begins to feel that he is in a sphere wherein it is 
not possible to live. Respiration is difficult; a 
certain melancholy, which is not without its agree- 
ableness, comes over you: but, in truth, I cannot 
exactly define the sensation I experienced when 
entering these deserts. 

The instant you had left the wood, about one- 
third the height of the volcanic cone, you see 
only an immense extent of purple sand, which is 
in some parts so extremely fine, that it is blown 
by the wind into the most perfect ridges. Blocks 
of porphyry, scattered here and there, break in 
upon the monotony of the scene. The top of the 
undulagjons in the sand is crowned with numerous 
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little pumice-stones of a yellowish color, which 
seem to have been heaped up by the wind. In 
short, from the summit of some of the volcanic 
rocks, masses of porphyry and black lava descend, 
intersecting the ridges of sand, and lose them- 
selves in the forest. ‘The highest part of the vol- 
cano is completely covered with snow, and this 
snow has a so much more brilliant effect that the 
sky is of a blue, almost black. A few footsteps 
of wolves and jaguars were visible on the sands 
near the wood. 

After having for a short time admired this sad 
and singular sight, we returned into the forest. 
The tent was pitched near the prostrate tree 
where we last year passed so dreadful a night. 
Fires were lighted; and whilst our mosos were 
preparing our beds and repast, we endeavored to 
get a little higher up, in order to accustom our 
lungs to breathe an air so little congenial to them. 

We had returned by six o’clock. Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer was at fifty degrees, the barometer, 
19.120; water boiled at ninety degrees of the centi- 
grade thermometer. The humid zone of the hy- 
groscope appeared at thirty-six degrees, and disap- 
peared at thirty-seven degrees of the interior ther- 
mometer, while the exterior marked fifty degrees. 

Having finished our experiments, we made our 
preparations for the next day. -In the night we 
suffered with the cold. 

On the twenty-ninth, at three o’clock in the 
morning, we started, with a fine moonlight, warm- 
ly clad, the face and eyes sheltered with green 
spectacles, and a gauze of the same color, which 
wrapped up the whole of our heads. Of my flag 
I had made a belt. We were seven: the three 
cuides already mentioned, M. Gerolt, the Prussian 
Consul-Genera] ; Mr. Egerton (an English artist ;) 
Luciano Lopez, his Mexican servant, and myself. 
We each of us had a little bag, containing bread, 
and a flask of sugar and water. ‘The Indians car- 
ried our instruments, and some provisions. We 
walked behind each other, taking care to tread in 
the same steps as the foremost guide, in order to 
have firmer ground. Of course every man car- 
ried his iron-shod bamboo. We advanced very 
slowly, and were obliged to rest at about every 
fifteen paces, to take breath. The sugar and 
water were of immense service, for, being obliged 
to keep the mouth open to breathe, the throat be- 
came parched, and a few drops of sugar and water, 
every five minutes prevented the pain from be- 
coming unbearable. We zigzagged and went 
sidewise. The ascent is so steep, that it would 
have been dangerous, and next to impossible, to 
have gone up in a straight line. 

By the time the sun appeared above the horizon, 
we had reached a great height, when we observed 
a singular phenomenon, but such as has already 
been seen on the banks of the Rhine. 

The shadow of the whole of the volcano was 
completely visible on the atmosphere. It was an 
immense circle of shade, through which we could 
see the whole country to the horizon, and which 
rose afterward far above it, terminating by a vapor 
moving from south to north, the circle descending 
and becoming more and more transparent as the 
sun rose, and in about two or three minutes it was 
entirely dispersed. 
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At nine o’clock we reached the celebrated Pico 
del Fraile, beyond which we could not get last 


year. Our names, which we then imprinted with 
a hammer, remained perfect, only the first letters, 
toward the west, were become of a clear yellow 
color. 

This peak is a pile of reddish circular rocks, 
such as is to be found on one of the crests which 
runs down from the summit. Its perpendicular 
height is from eighty to one hundred feet ; the di- 
ameter is about fifty. It terminates in a point, 
and is distinctly visible from Mexico. 

Our guides had consented to go thus far, but 
nothing could induce them to go farther. I do 
think they were more tired than we were, but cer- 
tainly they were under the influence of some su- 
perstitious fear. 

Our way to the Pico was long and fatiguing, 
but not dangerous. We had not yet met with 
any snow, and it had not yet been necessary, as 
last year, to climb up with our hands. I felt less 
oppression than I had feared I should, and my 
pulse beat about one hundred and twenty per min- 
ute. We were full of courage, had plenty of time 
before us, and the clearest sky. 

-We had planned to halt at the Pico del Fraile, 
and to recruit our strength by a light breakfast. 
I thought it would be imprudent when at that ele- 
vation to eat much, or drink spirituous liquors, 
for the nervous system is excited to an inconceiv- 
able degree. We therefore took no more than a 
little bread, and a little white meat of a fowl, with 
a glass of weak wine and water; and after one 
hour’s rest at the foot of the Pico, we resumed 
our journey. 

At nine o’clock, the thermometer was at four 
centigrade degrees; the barometer at 16.472. 
Water boiled at eighteen centigrade degrees. | 
did not make any hygrometrical observations. 
The sky was of a much darker blue than on the 
preceding day. Unfortunately, we had no instru- 
ment wherewith to measure its density. 

At ten o’clock we were on our way without 
our guides, and, having to carry our instruments, 
we found them tremendously heavy. 

It is necessary to pass in front of the Pico, and 
to turn round it on the right. After having got 
beyond the Fraile, there is, on the left, or rather 
on its promulgation, a crowning which terminates 
at a mass of rocks which exfoliate like slate. 
They rise up to about one hundred and fifty feet 
perpendicular. The summit is covered with snow. 
and long stagonites of ice fill up the crevices, 
There is no outlet on this side. On the right is 
a tolerably deep ravine, which, from afar, we had 
taken for the remains of a crater. It extends in 
a straight line from the top of the volcano to the 
nearest fir-trees, and is intersected with basalts 
of lava and porphyry, and, at particular places, 
is crossed by perpendicular walks of rocks and 
immense heaps of snow; but it was easy to see 
that, by making some circuits, the summit of the 
voleano might be reached that way. We, there- 
fore, went down into this hollow, and without 
losing sight of one another, each took different 
roads ; M. de Gerolt the middle ; I walked on the 
left, and Mr, Egerton, with Luciano, between us. 
I thought mine to be the best path, but I was mis- 
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taken; I nearly broke my neck a hundred times ; 
and, if I again undertake the journey, I shall go 
by the bottom of the ravine. 

When we could get upon the snow, we walked 
with greater facility. It was furrowed by the wind 
and sun, and was like a fresh ploughed field ; and 
as the furrows were parallel to the horizon, they 
served as steps. On the sands and rocks there 
was real danger, for the least inattention or false 
step would have been fatal. At twelve o’clock, 
we had reached the summit of those perpendicu- 
lar rocks I have before mentioned ; but our 
strength was beginning to fail us, and, after every 
eight or ten steps, we were compelled to make a 
long rest to take breath, and to allow the circula- 
tion of the blood to quiet itself a little. 

Though we were in the midst of snow, we felt 
no inconvenience from the cold, except when 
drinking, or when we touched the metal parts of 
our instruments. But it was necessary to call 
aloud to be heard at twenty paces. The air was 
indeed so rarified, at that height, that I tried in 
vain to whistle, and Mr. Egerton had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining a sound from a small horn 
he had brought with him. 

At half-past two, M. de Gerolt was on the high- 
est point of the voleano. He skipped about with 
joy,and made me a sign indicating that there was 
an abyss at his feet. At thirty-seven minutes 
after two o’clock, I had attained the summit, and 
I was on the highest edge of the crater. Here all 
my fatigues were over, breathing was no longer 
difficult ; 1 was, body and soul, absorbed in the 
sight I had before me, and | felt new life. I was 
in a state of supreme satisfaction, difficult to be 
described, and I also leaped in my turn, to en- 
courage Mr. Egerton, who still had some awkward 
passes to get over. 

The crater is an immense abyss, nearly round, 
bulging considerably to the north, and with some 
sinuosities to the south. It may be a league in 
circumference, and eight hundred or a thousand 
feet in perpendicular depth. Its edge is not hori- 
zontal ; it declines toward the east with a suffi- 
cient steepness to create a difference of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in the height of the two oppo- 
site points. Notwithstanding this, the diameter 
of the centre is so great, and the height at which 
it is, so immense, that, from whatever part of the 
plain you look at the volcano, that part of the 
edge which presents itself to your view always 
appears to be the highest. 

The walls of the abyss are perpendicular. Three 
large horizontal strata are perfectly visible, per- 
pendicularly striped at almost equal distance by 
black and grayish lines. The bottom is a funnel 
formed by the detached parts which have from 
time to time fallen down, and which now do so 
daily. On the inside of the ledge, down to fifteen 
or twenty feet, are layers, black, red, and whitish, 
very thin, supporting blocks of volcanic rock, 
which, however, fall occasionally into the crater. 
The bottom and the inclined plane of the funnel 
are covered with an immense quantity of blocks 
of pure sulphur. From the middle of this abyss, 


masses of white vapor ascend with great force, 
but disperse when about half way up the crater. 
Some also escape from openings in the slope of 
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the funnel, and others from seven principal fis- 
ures, between the layers which form the very 
edge of the crater, but those do not rise to above 
fifteen or twenty feet. 

The openings in the bottoms are round and sur- 
rounded by a circle of pure sulphur. ‘There is no 
doubt that these vapors, which escape with so 
much force, must carry with them large quantities 
of sulphur in a state of sublimation, which are de- 
posited on the stones and around the vent-holes. 
So much sulphurous acid gas escapes, that it was 
offensive to us on the summit. The exterior of 
the edge of the crater is free from snow; but, 
within, on the side whereon the sun does not 
shine, there isa quantity of stagonites of ice down 
to the beginning of the third stratum. The high- 
est summit of the volcano is a small platform of 
about twenty feet diameter, with some of that 
purple sand which is so abundant at the base of 
the cone. 

You will easily feel how imposing such a sight 
must be. Such masses of lava, of porphyry, of 
red and black scoria, those whirlwinds of vapor, 
those stagonites, the sulphur, the snow; in short, 
this strange confusion of ice and fire which we 
met with eighteen thousand feet in the air, remark- 
ably excited our imaginations. We should have 
liked to have gone all around, but we had not 
time, and I believe we had not sufficient strength. 

At three o’clock, the thermometer was at—1—4. 
centigrade. ‘The moist belt of the hygroscope 
appeared at thirty-four degrees, and disappeared 
at thirty-three degrees of the interior Fahrenheit 
thermometer, while the exterior thermometer 
was at forty degrees. 

In consequence of the violence of the wind, we 
were unable to light the spirit-of-oil lamp for boil- 
ing water; but that which was much more un- 
fortunate was, that in turning over the barometer 
for the purpose of running the quicksilver into 
the ball, some globules of air got into the tube. 
The instrument became comparatively useless. 

If you read attentively the description I have 
given you of the volcano, you will, no doubt, be 
struck with two things. ‘The first is the singular 
disposition of the apertures through which the 
vapors exhale. ‘They are at the bottom, and ina 
circle; so that those yellowish walls, a thousand 
feet high, and a league in circumference, appear 
as a screen to chimney flues, conducting the va- 
por to the highest level of the ground. The sec- 
ond is the extraordinary coating of the interior 
of the crater. All those layers of lava, of sand, 
of stone, which form the mass of ihe volcano, are 
of the same nature on the outside as on the inside 
of the crater. On the outside, however, all is 
black, purple, and red; while on the inside, a 
dirty white and yellowish hue prevails. There 
is, therefore, either a decomposition of the vol- 
canic substances by the sulphurous gas, or a de- 
posite of sulphur on the edges, perhaps both. We 
unfortunately could not get any of these whitish 
substances; and M. de Gerolt, who tried, was 
near paying dearly for his imprudence. He had 
descended by an inclined plane into one of the 
rents of the crater; but the sand was giving way 
under his feet, and he was sliding down toward 
the abyss, when he was fortunate enough to save 
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himself with his iron-shod stick. It would, no 
doubt, have been magnificent to have had such a 
grave ; but my travelling companion’s ambition 
did not seem to extend so far. 

If we were well agreed on this point, there was 
one on which we were not equally so. This was 
a strong and prolonged noise, which we heard at 
times from the interior of the volcano. We felt 
no motion and nothing was thrown up from below. 
M. de Gerolt admitted that this noise was such as 
might be made by detached stones from the upper 
part of the crater falling on the inclined plane 
which forms the bottom; now I twice saw blocks 
of a tolerable size detach themselves. I watched 
them as long as it was possible, and the noise we 
heard corresponded precisely with the shocks 
they met with in falling. I therefore think that 
the kind of lengthened detonations which occa- 
sionally occurred, proceeded from similar causes. 
M. de Gerolt spoke of subterranean action, and 
of the expansive force of vapor. We were per- 
haps both right: for if, owing to causes easy to 
conceive, the stones were to obstruct the vent 
holes, the vapor would not be long ere it would 
disengage itself with violence and noise from the 
obstacles opposed to its passage. 

You have doubtless read in the histories of the 
conquest, that Don Diego Ordaz, one of Cortes’s 
officers, went up to the volcano for sulphur, to 
make powder. There were, perhaps, at that time 
some fissures on the side of the mountain where 
it deposited itself, as is now to be seen in Italy. 
I do not think it is possible to get at that which 
is in the crater: and it is probable that in Ferdi- 
nand Cortes’s time the volcano was more active 
than at present. There are millions of quintals 
of sulphur at the bottom of the funnel. The air 
is infected by the emanations. I have no doubt 
that a person let down would be suffocated by the 
sulphurous vapor before having reached the depth 
of two hundred feet. Now,two hundred feet are 
not a fourth of the distance, to the yellow masses 
which cover the bottom. Even supposing that 
one could breathe therein, the ropes required to 
go only to the nearest inclined plane, would have 
to be of a prodigious length; and how are they 
to be got up to the top of the volcano, when it is 
so difficult to get there oneself, that the least 
weight is a most intolerable burden? I am there- 
fore of opinion, that if Diego Ordaz gathered sul- 
phur on the Popocatepetl, it could only have been 
at a little above the volcanic sands and not in the 
crater. 

By half-past three we had terminated our ex- 
periments, made sketches, and fixed our flag on 
the highest point of the voleano. At four o’clock 
we were in the hollow way opposite the Pico de 
Fraile, where our guides were waiting for us. 
We made them a sign to return to the tent, and 
we continued to descend by a different route from 
that which we had ascended. At five we were 
on the borders of the wood. We observed sev- 
eral blocks of porphyry which had fallen recent- 
ly from the summit, probably at the time of the 
earthquakes on the thirteenth and fifteenth of 
March. They had made a deep furrow from the 
top of the sands to midway down the mountain ; 
but as the accelerated motion had caused them 
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to rebound in rolling to the place where they 


were, their further progress was marked by deep | with our excursion. 
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covered from our fatigues, and very well pleased 
We shall repeat it in the 


holes made at each rebound. At six o’clock, we | beginning of November. 


were under the tent, but too tired and too much 
agitated to get any sleep. 


In short, the Popocatepetl is a voleano whose 


When awake I spoke | fires are not dead, though its eruptions must have 


of the crater ; and if | contrived to get to sleep| ceased many centuries before the conquest. 


the oppression came on again, and | suddenly 
awoke. 

The next morning, the thirtieth of April, at 
seven o’clock, the camp was broken up; at nine, 
we were at the Rancho, and at twelve, at Ozumba. 

We collected a large quantity of plants and 
flowers in the forest: among others, a shrub, 
which I think has not yet been described, nearly 
similar to our red laurel, but the flowers of which 
are like our lily of the valley, white clusters with 
a reddish hue. 


In the court yard of the house we lodged at, at | 
Ozumba, | put up a telescope, looking on the | 


summit of the volcano; and for two days, this 
court yard was filled with persons, who came to 
take a view of our flag floating in the wind. By 


this means I[ gave an undeniable proof of what we | 





had done—a thing indispensable in a country 


where the people are not disposed, and for very 
good reasons, always to believe what is told them. 
On the second of May, we were in Mexico, re- 
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The Otter. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE OTTER. 

| Att anglers, with honest Izaak Walton at their 
head, have an inveterate hostility against the 
| Otter, inasmuch as it may be regarded in the light 
of their rival in the destruction of the finny race, 
but not a fair rival, since it is ever upon the spot, 
incessant in its exertions, voracious in the extreme, 
and works like a poacher during the night, nefa- 
riously thinning the river of the finest fish, and 
thereby depriving the angler of his anticipated 
| enjoyment. ‘The complaint that “the Otter de- 
| vours much fish, and kills and spoils much more 

than he eats,” is very true; for where his prey is 
| abundant, he only devours the fish from the head 
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downward to the vent, leaving the tail as a wit- 
ness against him. 

Like the Fox and Wild Cat, the Otter is in fact 
a nocturnal beast of prey, remaining quiet in its 
retreat till the night has set in, when it begins its 
depredations, and continues them till the first 
beams of sunrise warnit toretire. ‘The ease and 
celerity of its aquatic evolutions during the chase 
of its victims are astonishing: rapid as the trout 
is in its motions, arrow-like as its speed, the 
Otter hunts it down, for his perseverance is equal 
to his celerity ; he follows the fish in every turn 
and double, and maintains the pursuit with a per- 
tinacity which generally ensures success. 

“Fishes,” observes’ Mr. Couch, “ seem to have 
an instinctive dread of the Otter ; for I am cred- 
ibly informed that it has been seen to collect into 
a shoal a vast number of trouts in a river, and 
drive them before it until the greater part have 
thrown themselves on shore. 

The Otter usually avails himself of any conve- 
nient excavation in the bank overhanging the 
water, especially if covered and concealed by the 
twisted roots of a tree, or overarched by inter- 
tangled shrubs or bushes. Buffon says that the 
Otter will even take up its abode among piles of 
floating wood. Sometimes, however, its retreat 
is at a considerable distance from its usual fishing 
haunt. In the month of March, or early in April, 
the female brings forth her young, from three to 
five in number, upon a bed of sticks or grass, in 
the excavation she has chosen for their conceal- 
ment, and she attends them with great solicitude. 

The strength of the instinctive attachment of 
the female Otter for her young is noticed by 
Steller. ‘ Often,” says he, “I have spared the 
lives of the female Otters, whose young ones I 
took away. They expressed their sorrow by 
crying like human beings, and followed me as I 
was carrying off their young, which called to 
them for aid in a tone of voice very much resem- 
bling the crying of children. When I sat down 
in the snow they came quite close to me, and at- 
tempted to carry off their young. On one occa- 
sion, when I had deprived an Otter of her progeny, 
I returned to the place eight days afterward, and 
found the female sitting by the river, listless and 
desponding, who suffered me to kill her on the 
spot without making any attempt at escape. On 
skinning her, I fonnd she was quite wasted away 
with sorrow for the loss of her young. Another 
time I saw at some distance from me an old Otter 
sleeping by the side of a young one about a year 
old. As soon as the mother perceived us, she 
awakened the young one, and enticed him to be- 
take himself to the river; but as he did not take 
the hint, and seemed inclined to prolong his sleep, 
she took him up in her fore paws and plunged in- 
to the water.” It is during the spring and sum- 
mer months, while the young of the Otter are de- 
pendent upon the mother’s care, that the destruc- 
tion she makes among the fish is most consider- 
able: she has not only her own wants, but those 
of her offspring to provide for, and her exertions 
during the silent hours of night are unremitting. 
The tracks she leaves in the mud or the soft soil 
on the water’s edge, as she goes to and from her 
retreat, witness the extent of her labors, and also 
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their success: a fish-preserve, if near her haunt, 
at this season suffers immensely from her depre- 
dations, and it is certain to be visited; and night 
after night will she return, until none but the 
smaller fry remain. The mill-dams of trout- 
streams are also favorite fishing-places of this 
cunning animal, and are often sadly thinned of 
the finest fish to satisfy her hunger and that of her 
rapacious brood. Nor is the injury done by the 
Otter confined to the mere destruction of fish for 
food ; its presence militates against their increase, 
inasmuch as they are scared by their enemy from 
their spawning-places, and prevented from depos- 
iting their spawn so as to secure the vivifaction 
of the ova, to the mortification of all “honest 
anglers.” So extensive indeed is the havoc which 
two or three pairs of Otters will make in a river 
for the extent of three or four miles, or even more, 
as shortly to render it almost destitute of fish as 
far as their incursions extend, partly by destroy- 
ing them, and partly by driving them away, when 
they are themselves obliged to travel to other 
stations. Izaak Walton says “an Otter will some- 
times go five or six or ten miles a night to catch 
for her young ones, or glut herself with fish ;” 
but it as often happens that where the Otter finds a 
piece of water replete with prey, that he there 
takes up his abode, and perhaps carries on for 
weeks, unsuspected, his depredations. Indepen- 
dently, however, of the footsteps of the Otter 
betraying its residence in the vicinity, the circum- 
stance of its always voiding its spraint, or dung, 
on one spot often leads to its discovery; the un- 
digested remains of fish, their bones and scales, 
denote the nature of their devourer ; and the alarm 
of an Otter in the neighborhood is soon followed 
by a search for the delinquent; the hunt is a 
prelude to its death. When fish are scarce, the 
Otter will feed on frogs and water-rats ; and Buf. 
fon says also “on the bark of aquatic trees, and 
on fresh grass in spring ;” but this is very doubt- 
ful. Mr. Bell informs us that “when driven by 
a scanty supply of fish, it has been known to re- 
sort far inland to the neighborhood of the farm- 
yard, and attack lambs, sucking-pigs, and poultry, 
thus assuming for a time the habits of its more 
terrestial congeners.” In winter, when the small- 
er streams and ponds are frozen, the Otter wan- 
ders in search of places in the river, the depth of 
which secures them against the effects of the 
frost, or travels down the smaller streams to the 
large river into which they merge, and there con- 
tinues its work of destruction. Rapid trout- 
streams, however, are always open during winter, 
and here it remains with its prey always acces- 
sible. 

The fur of the Otter is much valued. The 
American Otter (Lutra Canadensis) is larger than 
the European species, which, however, it other- 
wise very closely resembles, both in appearance, 
and, as Dr. Richardson (in his account of the 
Lutra Canadensis) informs us, also in food and 
habits. ‘In the winter season it frequents rapids 


and falls, to have the advantage of open water ; 
and when its usual haunts are frozen over, it will 
travel to a great distance through the snow in 
search of a rapid that has resisted the severity 
of the weather. 


If seen and pursued by hunters 








on these journeys, it will throw itself forward on 
its belly and slide through the snow for several 
yards, leaving a deep furrow behind it. This move- 
ment is repeated with so much rapidity, that even 
a swift runner on snow-shoes has much trouble in 
overtaking it: it also doubles on its track with 
much cunning, and dives under the snow to elude 
its pursuers. When closely pressed, it will turn 
and defend itself with great obstinacy. In the 
spring of 1826, the Otters frequently robbed our 
nets, which were set under the ice at the distance 
of a few yards from a piece of open water; they 
generally carried off the heads of the fish, and 
left the bodies sticking in the net.” 


DARNEL. 


DarneEx is the Lolium temulentum of Linnzus, 
a species of grass too often found in autumn-sowed 
crops of corn. If its seeds, which are nearly as 
large as those of rye, are mixed with wheat, and 
made into flour therewith, it renders the bread 
bitter and unwholesome. Indeed, the plant is the 
dread of farmers, and the seeds are detested by 
the miller; nor is there any easy way of ridding 
the wheat of it, if thrashed together. Hand-pick- 
ing the sheaves, as they pass through the hands of 
the binder and thrasher, is most effectual, because 
neither sieve, nor skreen, nor fanners, can separate 
the darnel from the wheat ; and if a single grain 
of the former be seen in the sack at market, the 
value of the latter is very much reduced. 

There are two old popular errors relative to 
this plant which are not entirely discredited at 
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this day. The first is, that it is the plant whence 
the cultivated wheat was originally obtained, and 
that wheat may be grown till it all turns again to 
darnel! This is truly ridiculous ; for, except being 
in the same natural order, no two plants can be 
more unlike in quality than the Lolium temulentum 
and the Triticum hybernum, or common wheat. 

It is said to be sometimes used in the manufac- 
ture of low wines, for the purposes of the com- 
pounder of strong liquors; but this requires con- 
firmation, as it is so strongly poisonous. 

There is another grass which is sometimes con- 
founded with darnel, because it is sown and reap- 
ed, and appears in the sample along with true 
darnel. ‘This is the Bromus secalinum, a plant 
yielding seeds little inferior to small oats, and of 
fully as good quality. This last is called ray, and 
the other is called by its right name, darnel, though 
they are often mistaken for each other. The one 
is sweet and wholesome, the other bitter and stu- 
pifying. 

‘The darnel is allowed to be the ¢are spoken of 
in the parable recorded in Matthew xiii, 25. 


THE CAMEL’S FOOT. 


Tue peculiar construction of the foot of the 
Camel, is a principal feature in the useful charac- 
ter of this animal, and its perfect adaptation to 
the purposes for which it is used and the country 
of its locality. The great breadth of the foot, 
makes it operate like the snow-shoe of the Siberi- 
an, and prevents it from sinking deep into the 
sands of the desert, even when it bears heavy 
burdens. Besides this great breadth of foot, its 
elasticity and cushion-like character, enable the 
camel to pass over the hard, silicious regions 
which frequently occur in the deserts, without 
any injury. The cut below exhibits the bottom 
of a Camel’s foot, with the cushion (4) on which 
the animal treads, shown as lifted out of its bed. 
The foot is divided into two distinctly marked 
toes, although not positively cloven, which are 
fastened to, and rest upon, the elastic pad or 
cushion. From this circumstance, it has been a 
nicely balanced question whether the camel, which 
chews the cud, can be reckoned among the spe- 
cies called cloven-footed. It seems to be a con- 
necting link between those that are, and those that 
are not. 


Camel’s Foot. 
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SONGS OF DEATH —NO. IIL. 


—— 


THE MOTHERLESS., 


BY JOSEPH L. CHESTER. 


I. 


I never knew what ’t was to have 
A mother kind and good, 

To cheer me when I would be grave 
And chide me when I’m rude; 

I never felt upon my cheek 
Her soft and gentle kiss, 

And never, never heard her speak 
In tones of tenderness. 


II. 


She never comes, at morning light, 
To hear my waking sound, 

Nor, when I lay me down at night, 
To close the curtains round. 

She is not near me when I play 
Amid the open air, 

Nor when I kneel me down to pray 
Beside my little chair. 


Tl. 


I’m sure that I would like to sit 
All day beside her seat, 

And watch her fingers, as they knit 
A stocking for my feet. 

And then, perhaps she’d read to me 
From out some pretty book,— 

I’m sure I should be full of glee 
To see her pleasant look. 


IV. 

I see the other girls around 
A mother’s fondness prove, 

But I have never heard the sound 
Of a fond mother’s love. 

I cannot think what I have done— 
I’ve always spoken true’— 

Why can’t I with the others run 
And kiss a mother too ? 


V. 


In yonder quiet burial ground— 
Just by that willow tree— 

There riseth up as green a mound 
As you could wish to see. 

A tall white stone is at its head, 
A small one at the foot, 

And violets and roses red 
And pinks have there been put. 


VI. 

One day I wandered there alone 
I know not how or why 

And leaned against that tallest stone— 
’T is twice as tall as I. 

Some letters were upon its face: 
I saw them as I stood, 

And thought it would be nice to trace 
Their meaning if I could. 
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vit. 
A little silver pen 1 had— 
My teacher’s premium— 
She gave it me when I was sad 
And crying o’er a sum. 
Then spelled I with my silver pen 
The words “In Memory” ; 
Then came a little “ of” and then 
My own name “ Mary Lee”! 


Vill. 


I put my hand upon my head 
To think what it could mean,— 
I knew J never had been dead 
And come to life again. 
*T was long before I understood 
The words which I had read, 
And then an overwhelming flood 
Of burning tears I shed. 


IX. 

Now daily when the sun hath gone, 
And from my tasks I’m free, 

I wander there and sit alone 
Beneath the willow tree. 

With many tears amid my prayer, 
That tall white stone I lave, 

For I suppose it rises there 
To mark my mother’s grave. 


New York September 22, 1839. 





MINERAL KINGDOM 


CHRYSOBERYL. 


A very beautiful mineral, of a yellowish-green 
teint, which derives its name from a Greek word, 
indicative of its peculiar hue. It sometimes ex- 
hibits a milk-white opalescence, which appears in 
general to radiate from the interior of the mineral, 
and reflects much light. It is seldom found crys- 
tallized ; but the primitive form is a prism of one 
hundred and four degrees forty-one minutes. The 
most frequent secondary forms are those in the 
accompanying figures. Figure 1, is a short and 
broad six-sided prism, or thick table ; figure 2, a 
very short and broad six-sided prism, acuminated 
on both ends with six planes, set on the lateral 
planes, and the orifices truncated. 

This mineral occurs in Brazil, in alluvial soil 
with the topaz, or in sand-stone with the diamond. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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Some are also procured in the United States.| green color. It occurs in primitive rock in the 
The beds of the rivers in Ceylon occasionally pre- | Isle of Skye, and in various parts of Europe and 
sent this mineral; it is there sometimes found in | Asia. 

conjunction with sapphires, rubies, and tourma- 

lines. The finest specimens of the chrysobery]l — 

employed for the purposes of the jeweller, are 


those imported from South America. BISMUTH. 


A mineral but little employed in the useful arts. 
It is found in the native state somewhat alloyed 
by arsenic or cobalt, either massive, dendritical, 
or in the form of a regular octohedron. The 

Tus mineral is characterized by its pistachio | ores of bismuth are but few; in that called sul- 
green color. It is brought to Europe from the | phuret of bismuth, it is combined with sulphur ; 
Levant, and is said to occur in upper Egypt, on | in another, called bismuth ochre, it is mineralized 


CHRYSOLITE. 


the shores of the Red Sea, and in the Isle of 
Bourbon. The chrysolite has a-considerable de- 
gree of lustre and transparency ; but it is one of 
the softest of the precious stones, hence jewels 
of it become dull on the surface, if the slightest 
attrition be employed. 


TOURMALIN. 


A mineral that has the property of displaying 
distinct electrical phenomena by a mere change 
of temperature. ‘This mineral was known to the 
ancients, who called it Lyncurium. Both Tour- 
malin and Schorl, with which it is associated, oc- 
cur in prismatic crystals of a dark color. This 
mineral generally occurs resting in beds, or single 
strata, and is found in every quarter of the globe. 


ACTINOLITE. 


A mineral of a green color, forming an inter- 
esting variety of hornblende. It is divided into 
Asbestos Actinolite, Common Actinolite, and 
Glassy Actinolite. The first of these appears 
massive, in distinct concretions, and internally 
the lustre is remarkably brilliant. It is found in 
gneiss, mica-slate, and granular limestone. Ber- 
zelius, on exposing this mineral to the action of 
a blow-pipe, found that it was not altered by 
moderate ignition: in a brighter heat it whitened, 
and was then converted into a yellowish brown 
opake glass. Vauquelin thus describes its chym- 
ical constitution :— 


Silica : ‘ : ‘ - 47.0 
Lime ‘ : ° ; ° 11.3 
Magnesia : ‘ : ‘ 7.3 
Oxide of iron ; : : 20.0 
Oxide of manganese ; : 10.0 
Loss . . - . . 4.4 


Mr. Children, in his valuable notes to Berzelius, 
describes a specimen from Taberg, near Philip- 
stadt, as consisting of one atom of trisilicate of 
lime, and three compound atoms of bisilicate of 
magnesia and protoxide of iron. 

The common actinolite occurs in a variety of 
forms, and is found in great beauty at Loch Eil 
in Inverness, (Scotland) and in the neighborhood 
of Redruth, (England) it is also common in the 
northern parts of Europe. 

' The glassy actinolite is usually of a mountain 


renders them in general more fusible. 
calcined with the imperfect metals, it produces 
the same effect as lead in cupellation; combined 
with the latter body, it produces a fine colored 


by oxygen, and includes a small portion of oxide 
of iron. It also occurs mineralized by the car- 
bonic acid. Native bismuth is rare, as well as 
its ores; these are found in veins, mostly in prim- 
itive mountains, accompanied by the ores of co- 
balt, of iron, of zinc, and sometimes of silver; 
and by quartz, calcareous spar, and barytes, in 
Bohemia, Transylvania, France, and Sweden. 


Bismuth unites with most metallic bodies, and 
When 


alloy. 


A REMARKABLE FACT. 


Tue sea birds, the puffin, guillemot and the 
razor-bill, cannot fly over the land at all, although 
they can rise from the surface of the sea with 
perfect facility, mount to an indefinite height, and 
fly with amazing rapidity so long as the sea is 
immediately beneath them, but no sooner do they 
fly above dry ground than they drop as if shot. 
During a strong wind from the sea it not unfre- 
quently happens that these birds in mounting high- 
er than the edge of the cliff, are suddenly blown 
a few yards over land, when they immediately fall 
and can regain their natural element only by 
crawling to the edge of the precipice, when new 
vigor seems to inspire them and they at once soar 
away with their usual velocity. Now this cannot 
arise, as might at first be supposed, from the same 
cause as that which prevents the lapwing rising 
froma flat surface, because the wings of these 
sea birds are not at all longer than the usual pro- 
portion, and they cannot fly with ground beneath 
them, even when thrown from the top of a high 
building. These are the facts of the case. The 
rationale is the interesting point desired. How 
happens it that the abovenamed sea birds, being 
able to rise from the smooth surface of the sea, 
ascend to any point of elevation and fly with the 
greatest velocity so long as the sea is immediate- 
ly beneath them, and yet as soon as they get per- 
pendicularly above land they immediately fal] and 
cannot fly under any circumstances, however fa- 
vorable, unless they have water beneath them? 
Cuvier, Buffon, and most writers of that class, 
describe these birds, but none of them seem to 
have been aware of this remarkable peculiarity, 
which appears to be exclusively confined to the 
abovenamed birds. 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


the view of ultimately establishing a commercial 
house of his own, in his native town. But the 
dark clouds that preceded the Revolution, began 
to skirt the horizon, and his mind was suddenly 
turned ina new direction. Naturally of a bold 
and fearless disposition, he entered at once into 
the feeling of the colonists; and possessing in a 
remarkable degree the power to win over multi- 
tudes, he became the acknowledged leader of the 
“sons of liberty” in that little province, as much 
so as Samuel Adams and John Hancock, in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Langdon was a leader exactly suited to the 
crisis. He took a conspicuous and active part in 
the struggle, and soon became obnoxious to the 
government and many of the loyal citizens, who 
feared the total annihilation of their trade, and 
looked upon disloyalty as a crime of the deepest 
die. In the fall of 1774, after it had become ap- 
parent that the crisis must come, Langdon gather- 
ed around him a band of choice spirits, and to- 
gether they proceeded in silence to the king’s fort 
at New Castle, seized upon all the powder and 
military stores, and removed their booty to a place 
of concealment, whence it could be called into 
use in case of emergency. ‘This bold act produ- 
ced at once an intense excitement. Gov. Went- 
worth stormed, and issued proclamations, but not 
a voice uttered, or a thought whispered the secret. 
This was in December, four months before the 
battle of Lexington. 

In the spring of the year 1775, John Langdon 
was chosen a delegate to Congress, and attended 
the session which commenced in May, at Phila- 
delphia. In January, 1776, he was re-appointed 
a delegate, but was not present on the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence. He com- 
manded a company of cadets soon after the com- 
mencement of the war, and at the time of the sur- 
render of the British army under Burgoyne, he 
was a volunteer at Bennington. He was also at 
Rhode Island with a detachment of his company, 
at the time the British troops had possession of 
the island, and when General Sullivan brought off 
the American troops. No man hada higher pop- 
ularity with the people at this time, than John 
Langdon. He was elected repeatedly to the legis- 
lature, and was several years speaker of assembly. 

When the news of the fall of Ticonderoga 
reached New Hampshire, the provincial legisla- 
ture was in session at Exeter. It was a period 
when the resources of the patriots were almost 
exhausted, the public credit was gone, and the 
members of the assembly were disheartened. The 
men of New Hampshire had already exerted them- 
selves for the good of the cause. John Langdon 
was speaker of the assembly at the time. He 
rose in his place, on the morning after the intel- 
ligence was received, and addressed the house to 
the following effect: “My friends and fellow- 
citizens—I have three thousand dollars in hard 
money ; | will pledge my plate for three thousand 
more. I have seventy hogsheads of Tobago rum, 
which shall be sold for the most it will bring. 
These are at the service of the state. If we suc- 
ceed in defending our firesides and homes, I may 
be remunerated; if we do not, the property will 
be of no value to me.” 


























NOTICE OF J. LANGDON.—sy JACOB B. MOORE. 


Tuer circumstances attending the early settle- 
ment of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
though generally supposed to be similar, were in 
some respects widely different. The planters of 
the old bay-state left their native country for the 
sake of enjoying here a degree of freedom in re- 
ligion, of which they were deprived in the land 
of their fathers. The settlers of Piscataqua, were 
actuated by avery different purpose. The pursuit 
of gain was uppermost in their thoughts, and they 
embarked at once in the fisheries and trade, which 
they followed with success, until many of the 
first settlers became men of opulence in the new 
country. ‘The great importance of the fisheries, 
seems not to have escaped the attention of Captain 
Smith, the discoverer of New Hampshire, for in 
his account of New England, he thus addresses 
his countrymen: “Therefore, honorable and 
worthy countrymen, let not the meanness of the 
word fish distaste you, for it will afford you as 
good gold as the mines of Potosi and Guiana, 
with less hazard and change, and more certainty 
and facility.” 

A reverend divine, in 1690, was preaching in 
Portsmouth, on the depravity of the times, and 
said: “‘You have forsaken the pious habits of 
your forefathers, who left the ease and comfort 
which they possessed in their native land, and 
came to this howling wilderness to enjoy without 
molestation, the exercise of their pure principles 
of religion.” One of the congregation immedi- 
ately rose, and interrupted him thus: “Sir, you 
entirely mistake the matter; our ancestors did 
not come here on account of their religion, bud to 
fish and trade.” A better illustration of the pur- 
suits of the early settlers of New Hampshire, 
perhaps, it would be difficult to give. The peo- 
ple of Portsmouth, wealthy and enterprising as 
they are, have followed the advice of Captain 
Smith, and have never suffered “the word fish to 
distaste them,” but have made it indeed “a mine 
of gold” to that ancient and flourishing town. 

Among the citizens of New Hampshire, educa- 
ted as merchants, who have risen to public dis- 
tinction, no one, perhaps, occupied a wider space 
than Joun Lanepon, of Portsmouth. He was born 
in 1740, and received his early education in the 
celebrated grammar-school of Major Samuel Hale. 
The father of young Langdon, who was a thrifty 
farmer, intended his son should engage in the 
same occupation; but the latter, looking upon 
commerce as the grand highway to wealth, set 
his heart upon becoming a merchant, and accord- 
ingly made the necessary preparations to enter a 
counting-house. 

One of the most extensive and successful mer- 
cantile houses at that time in Portsmouth, was 
that of Daniel Rindge, a counsellor under the 
provincial government, and to him young Langdon 
made application and was admitted to his count- 
ing-house, and soon became thoroughly versed in 
commercial transactions. After completing his 
apprenticeship with Rindge, he made several suc- 
cessful and very profitable trading voyages, with 
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This noble proposal infused new life into the 
assembly: and in the course of a few days, by 
means of the funds advanced by John Langdon, 
a brigade was assembled, and on its march to the 
frontiers, and to victory, under the gallant Stark. 
During the whole of the revolutionary struggle, 
Langdon was ever active and constant in his la- 
bors for the good cause. A man of the people, 
in the emphatic sense of the term, he was always 
popular with the great mass, whose interests he 
made it a point to sustain on all occasions. Pos- 
sessing a handsome address, and being open, obli- 
ging, and generous in his general conduct, he was 
calculated to gain the public esteem, and was 
among the few who were fortunate enough to re- 
tain it through life. He was honored with the 
highest offices the people could bestow. He was 
twice President of the State, under its first con- 
stitution; was a member of the convention which 
formed the federal constitution ; was twelve years 
Senator in Congress, and subsequently for six 
years governor of the state. In 1811, he retired 
from public life, although urgently pressed to ac- 
cept the nomination of the Vice-Presidency, an 
office to which he might have been elected, had 
he not preferred the quiet and repose of private 
life. In the enjoyment of domestic relations, in 
his family, and a wide circle of friends, he chose 
to pass the evening of his days, remote from the 
cares and bustle of public life. He was religious, 
without being obnoxious to the charge of bigotry, 
and was liberal of his ample means, for charitable 
and benevolent purposes. He died at Portsmouth, 
in September, 1819, universally lamented by a 
people, in whose service he had spent the greater 


portion of his active life. Merchants’ Magazine. 





MY CHILD.—sy svcta 4. scorrt. 
“There is one who has loved me debarred from the day.” 


Tue foot of Spring is on yon blue-topped mountain, 
Leaving its green prints ’neath each spreading tree ; 
Her voice is heard beside the swelling fountain, 
Giving sweet tones to its wild melody. 
From the warm South she brings unnumbered roses 
To greet with smiles the eye of grief and care ; 
Her balmy breath on the warm brow reposes, 
And her rich gifts are scattered every where 
I heed them not my child! 


In the low vale the snow-white daisy springeth, 
The golden dandelion is by its side ; 
The eglantine a dewy fragrance flingeth 
To the soft breeze that wanders far and wide. 
The hyacinth and polyanthus render, 
From their deep hearts, an offering of love ; 
And fresh May-pinks, and half-brown lilacs, tender 
Their grateful homage to the skies above: 
I heed them not my child! 


In the clear brook are springing water-cresses, 

And pale green rushes, and fair, nameless flowers; 
While o’er them dip the willow’s verdant tresses, 

Dimpling the surface with their mimic showers. 
The honeysuckle stealthily is creeping 

Round the low porch and mossy cottage-eaves ; 
Oh, Spring hath fairy treasures in her keeping, 

And lovely are the landscapes that she weaves: 
’T is naught to me, my child! 
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Down the green lane come peals of heartfelt laughter 
The school has sent its eldest inmates forth ; 
And now a smaller band comes dancing after, 
Filling the air with shouts of infant mirth. 
At the rude gate the anxious dame is bending 
To clasp her rosy darling to her breast ; 
Joy, pride and hope are in her bosom blending ; 
Ah, peace with her is no unusual guest! 
Not so with me, my child! 


All the day long I listen to the singing 

Of the gay birds and winds among the trees; 
But a sad under-strain is ever ringing 

A tale of death and its dread mysteries. 
Nature to me the letter is that killeth— 

The spirit of her charms has passed away ; 
A: fount of bliss no more my bosom filleth— 

Slumbers its idol in unconscious clay ! 

Thou ’rt in the grave, my child! 


For thy glad voice my spirit inly pineth ; 
I languish for thy blue eyes’ holy light; 
Vainly for me the glorious sunbeam shineth ; 
Vainly the blessed stars come forth at night! 
I walk in darkness, with the tomb before me, 
Longing to lay my dust beside thy own; 
O, cast the mantle of thy presence o’er me! 
Beloved, leave me not so deeply lone! 
Come back to me, my child! 


Upon that breast of pitying love thou leanest, 
Which oft on earth did pillow such as thou, 
Nor turned away petitioner the meanest— 
Pray to Him, sinless—He will hear thee now. 
Plead for thy weak and broken-hearted mother ; 
Pray that thy voice may whisper words of peace ; 
Her ear is deaf, and can discern no other ; 
Speak, and her bitter sorrowings shall cease : 
Come back to me, my child! 


Come but in dreams—let me once more behold thee, 
As in thy hours of buoyancy and glee, 

And one brief moment in my arms enfold thee— 
Belov’d I will not ask thy stay with me! 

Leave but the impress of thy dove-like beauty, 
Which memory strives so vainly to recall, 

And I will onward in the path of duty, 
Restraining tears that ever fain would fall ! 

Come but in dreams, my child! 


THE SPONGE FISHERY. 


WHEN at the Island of Rhodes, I went to the 
sponge fishery, which is curious and interesting. 
It is a laborious and dangerous employment, but 
so lucrative, that five or six successful days afford 
those engaged in it the means of support for an 
entire year. The sponge is attached to rocks at 
the bottom of the sea, serving as a retreat to my- 
riads of small crustaceous animals, which occup 
its cavities. The fishermen dive for it to the 
depth of even a hundred feet, and sometimes 
continue for five or six minutes under water, un- 
less the quantity of sponge they may have collect- 
ed becomes inconvenient or unmanageable, when 
they are hauled to the surface by the crew of the 
boat to which they belong. The divers occasion- 
ally fall victims to sharks that attack them under 
water. The sponge is prepared for the market 
by being pressed to dislodge the animalcule it 
contains, and afterwards washed in lie to deprive 
it of mucilaginous matter. 
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Egyptian ploughing with ox and ass. 


EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURE. 


A.ttHoucH large portions of Egypt present bar- 
ren deserts, yet there are sections upon the banks 
of the Nile, as fertile as any country in the world. 


The annual overflowing of the banks of this river, | 


caused by the heavy rains in the mountainous dis- 
tricts near its source, deposites upon the land a 
great amount of rich vegetable compost, rendering 
the soil fertile to the fullest extent. Immediate- 
ly after the subsidence of the waters, the inhabi- 
tants commence their tilling operations, which 
are not at all laborious. The natural richness of 
the soil renders but little preparation necessary 
for the reception of seed. ‘The ground is so soft 
that ploughing is slight labor, and the utensil 
used for this purpose is simple and light in its 
construction, as may be seen in the Engraving. 
Oxen and Asses are the only animals used in this 
service, as horses are employed in war and for 
riding for civil purposes. Sometimes among the 
poorer class of agriculturists an ox and an ass are 
seen yoked together in drawing the plough. But 
such an unequal connexion is rarely to be met 
with, for the disparity in size and disposition of 
these animals renders the draught in such a case, 
very painful. That such a custom was practised 
among the early Hebrews is evident from the fact 
that a law, under the head of humanity to animals, 
was passed against such a connexion. See Deu- 
teronomy, xxii, 10. 

The culture of Egypt may be divided into two 
great classes, the one belonging to the lands 
watered by the overflowing of the Nile, and the 
other to those sections that are irrigated by arti- 
ficial means. In the first class isreckoned wheat, 


barley, spelt, beans, lentils, sesamum, mustard, 
flax, anise, saffron, tobacco, pumpions, melons, 
and cucumbers. 


The latter grow very rapidly, 








and it is positively asserted that they will gain an 
inch of volume per hour, for twenty-four hours 
together. 

In the second class may be reckoned a species 
of maize, which forms the staple of food for the 
lower class, sugar-cane, cotton, rice, and indigo. 
The kind of maize alluded to, is used in various 
ways. ‘The grain is often eaten in its green state 
after being roasted. The stalk is sometimes eaten 
when green, like that of the sugar-cane ; and it is 
also used for fuel in heating ovens. The leaf is 
good food for cattle, and the pith of the stalk, 
when dry, forms excellent tinder. Sometimes 
the grain is ground into flour, and made into muf- 
fins or crumpets, but in none of its preparations 
is it agreeable to the taste of the European. 

Large quantities of wheat are raised in Egypt, 
particularly near Maraga in Upper Egypt. It is 
of the best quality, producing a large yield of 
plump kernels, with but a small quantity of straw. 
The present mode of thrashing, practised by the 
Egyptians and other oriental nations, accords with 
that in use more than thirty centuries ago. The 
sheaves are spread upon a level spot, over which 
oxen or other cattle are driven, until by their feet, 
the kernels are separated from the stalk. Another 
mode is to attach a machine to their cattle, as 
shewn in the above Engraving. ‘This machine is 
of a sledge form with broad heavy rollers, turn- 
ing upon axles. On this vehicle the driver rides. 
Sometimes the rollers or wheels of the thrashing 
machine are serrated, having sharp edges, and 
thus the straw is cut up into fodder at the same 
time that the grain is crushed out, and the two 
are afterward separated by a winnowing aparatus. 
The custom of “treading out” grain as we often 
see practised in this country with horses, is a 
very ancient one, for in Deuteronomy xxv, 4. we 
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Oriental mode of thrashing wheat. 


find this injunction, “Thou shalt not muzzle the|wool. In poorer villages when flocks are very 


ox when he treadeth out the corn,” (wheat). 


ARAB TENTS AND SHEEP-COTES. 


TueE pastoral tribes of Syria and Palestine, and 
indeed of all Western Asia, may be divided into 
two classes, the permanent and the nomadic or 
wandering. These differ in their manner of pro- 
tecting their flocks from both human and beast- 
ial marauders. The nomades always have their 
flocks kept in the open country without securing 
them at night in folds. Such is not the case with 
the permanent or settled tribes, when they send 
their flocks out into the open country to pasture ; 
for then it is that they are obliged to form pro- 
tections for them, for the nomades, claiming the 
open country for their own, think they have a 


perfect right to depredate upon the property of | i> 


the intruders. To guard against these depreda- 
tions, the latter drive their sheep into caves, or 
build uncovered enclosures of strong materials, 
impregnable to any force of the enemy. These 
enclosures are sometimes round towers, and often 
serve as a place of safety for women and children 
when hostilities occur between the tribes. 

When the flocks are to be shorn, they are 
driven into walled enclosures, on account of a 
belief that the sweating and evaporation which 
they undergo there, improves the quality of the 
Vou. VII.—43 
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small, they are generally taken care of by the 
women and children. At night they drive them 
home and fold them in enclosures attached to 
their huts, as seen in the engraving. These pens 
or cotes also serve as a place for young calves, 
and like the huts are built of very light materials. 
They are seldom anything else than bamboo 
wicker-work, with the interstices sometimes fill- 
ed with mortar. Our cut represents an Arab 


village and may be considered a very good speci- 
men of the Architecture of a people just emerging 
from a migratory to a settled and civilized life. 
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Arab huts and sheep-cotes. 
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THE LEAGUE OF RUTLI. 


BY B. J. LOSSING. 


Farr of man in man is the broad and sure 
principle upon which are based the successful 
efforts to sunder and throw off the chains of des- 
potism ; and it is the cement which binds togeth- 
er and sustains in unity every political compact 
of freemen. If we cast our eyes over the past 
history of the world, and view a particular people 
in their alternate phases of freedom and despo- 
tism, we shall find by investigation that the prime 
cause for these changes, lies in the preponder- 
ance of either confidence or distrust in leaders. 
When suspicion of the integrity of rulers lights 
the fires of rebellion, and fans the flame of civil 
discord, then it is that the ambitious demagogue 
erects the throne of the despot amid the ruins of 
republicanism. On the other hand, where men 
are true to themselves and their country, a few 
may present an invulnerable phalanx, that can 
crush the powers of wrong and maintain for gov- 
ernment, by such fidelity to principles, the exalted 
character of Equity and Equality. Strongly 
illustrative of this truth was the league of Rutli, 
a league entered into by three and thirty men, 
pledged to recover the ancient freedom of three 
Swiss Cantons, Uri, Schwitz and Unterwalden. 

In the year 1304, Rudolph of Hapsburg, the 
founder of the imperial house of Austria, died, 
leaving the government inthe hands of Albert his 
eldest and then only son, until the diet could pro- 
ceed to a new election of Emperor. This elec- 
tion was for some time deferred by the nobles and 
bishops, during which period Albert exerted every 
effort to secure to himself the crown. But he 
soon became very unpopular with the people, be- 
cause of his proud deportment, and unfeeling and 
tyrannical disposition. Finding their oppressions 
increasing during his pro-tempore reign, the 
Schwitz renewed their solemn league, and wait- 
ed with anxiety for the result of the election. It 
came, and Count Adolphus of Nassau was the 
successful candidate. Albert felt this check to his 
ambition deeply, but wisely concealed his feelings, 
determining however to make a bold push for the 
crown. 

He won over to his side the powerful arch- 
bishop of Mentz and other clergy, members of 
the diet, with some of the nobles. An offence 
which Adolphus gave the archbishop, caused that 
prelate to take strong measures against him and 
at length he went so far as to declare him deposed. 
This illegal act operated in favor of Albert, and 
when the diet ballotted for a new ruler, he 
was successful and won the crown so ardently 
sought for. Adolphus resorted to arms in de- 
fence of his legal rights, and the common free- 
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men to a man flocked to his standard. But the 
nobles with their vassals were too powerful, and 
in the contest Adolphus lost his crown and his 
life. 

Albert was now left free to the dictates of his 
ambition. He resolved tocreate a new dukedom 
in Helvetia, and to unite the possessions of differ- 
ent members of his family, by obtaining the lands 
lying between them. These lands belonged to 
the free and industrious inhabitants of Uri, 
Schwitz and Unterwalden. To his proposition 
they answered firmly, “ Let us alone, we are con- 
tent.” And they also demanded the appointment 
over their districts of a vogt or bailiff, to manage 
public affairs in the place of the insolent officers 
of Albert, who, being disappointed in his scheme 
for consolidating his power, sent two vogts, that 
they might harass the people. These were Her- 
mann Gessler of Brauneck, and Berenger of Lan- 
denberg, men of rude dispositions, and ready to 
execute the arbitrary orders of their master. 
This they did to the fullest extent, and construed 
them upon the broadest ground so as to suit their 
own base purposes. 

Gessler’s first act of insult was to build a 
strong fortress at the foot of mount St. Gothard 
which he named the Restraint of Uri. This in- 
sult the inhabitants felt deeply, and resolved to 
punish the aggressor. About the same time, an 
act of cruelty committed by Berenger in Unter- 
walden aroused the people of the three cantons 
to a full sense of the degrading despotism under 
which they were suffering. For some slight 
offence of his son, Arnold of Melcthal, an aged 
and quiet citizen, was fined a yoke of oxen. The 
messenger sent by Berenger to Arnold, was‘as 
insolent as his master, and when the old man 
complained of the injustice of the fine, and his 
inability to pay, the insulting minion replied, “ If 
you boors want bread, you can draw the plough 
yourselves.” This insult enraged the younger Ar- 
nold, and he assaulted the messenger, and in the 
affray, cut off one of his fingers. He immediately 
fled, knowing his punishment if caught, would be 
severe. But the poor old man was obliged to 
bide the wrath of Berenger, in place of his son. 
He was obligated to pay a heavy fine, and not con- 
tent with this unjust exaction the monster, Beren- 
ger, ordered old Arnold’s eyes to be put out! 
That puncture, says a writer, sunk deep into the 
heart of every freeman in Switzerland. 

Werner Stauffacher, an inflexible patriot and a 
man of considerable influence, was taunted by 
some of Berenger’s minions, in a manner similar 
to that of Arnold of Melcthal, and he resolved on 
taking measures to expel these odious vogts. He 
communicated his views to Walter Fiirst and 
young Arnold of Melethal, and they took a sol- 
emn oath for freedom. These three chose each 
ten tried and confidential friends and every night 
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they met in a meadow on the banks of lake Uri, 
near Rutli, to consummate their plans. On Mar- 
tinmas eve, the eleventh of November 1307, this 
little band of patriots, thirty-three in number, met 
for the last time before striking for freedom. 
Among these was the brave William Tell, the 
almost deified hero of Swiss liberty. When the 
hour of midnight arrived, they formed a circle 
upon the green grass, clasped each other’s hands 
and took a solemn oath by that God who fashion- 
ed all men alike, never to desert each other, and 
to devote their whole energies to restoring in- 
vaded franchises, but without despoiling others of 
their goods, rights and lives. In a word, like our 
patriot sires, they pledged their “ lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor” to their country. 
This solemn league was made in the free and open 
air with stars as witnesses, in the presence of their 
Maker. When the first rays of dawn lighted the 
distant peaks of the Alps, they again clasped 
hands, again raised them in union toward heaven, 
solemnly repeated the oath they had already taken, 
and then each departed to his respective home 
to prepare for the mighty struggle. 

The increasing discontents of the people, made 
the vogts more harsh in their measures. Many 
suspected of sedition, were confined in dungeons, 
and every means were resorted to, to intimidate 
the inhabitants. So insolent had Gessler become, 
that he seemed to feel himself equal to his impe- 
rial master. At Altorf he erected a pole near 
the gate, and placing his cap upon it, ordered 
every man who should enter the gate to bow in 
homage to it. But there was one man, a noble 
forester of Uri, whose proud and lofty spirit would 
not succumb to such petty and debasing tyranny 
as this. That man was William Tell. 


the guards he omitted the act of homage. 
the cap. The high minded Switzer looked first 
at the cap and then to the armed guards around 
him, and then folding his arms and drawing his 
athletic frame up to his full height said, ‘‘ William 
Tell is a free citizen of Uri, a faithful subject of 
Prince Albert of Hapsburg: Hermann Gessler is 
no more, but hath a little more power than the 
forester, because of his station. We are, like all 
men, equal, and William Tell will never bow to 
Hermann Gessler, much less to his hat.” 

This bold defiance greatly enraged Gessler, and 
Tell was hurried to prison. ‘The news of his ar- 
rest reached his family that night, and the anxious 
wife, guided in her judgement by the benevolent 
feelings of her own heart, the next morning at 
dawn sent her little son, a lad of ten years, to 
plead for the life and liberty of his father, erro- 
neously supposing that the cherub innocence of 
childhood could awaken a single sympathetic 
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feeling in the hard heart of the tyrant. At early 
dawn the child set off for Altorf with a basket of 
refreshments for his father, and, instructed by his 
mother, made the usual obeisance to the cap at 
the gate, and asked admittance to the presence of 
the vogt. The moment Gessler learned that the 
infant ambassador was a son of Tell, the base 
passions of his heart suggested a new act of cruel- 
ty. He ordered Tell to be brought out of prison 
to make a treaty for his life and liberty. The 
poor child rushed into the arms of his father, and 
with all the simplicity of truth and nature, took 
him by the hand and begged him to gohome, say- 
ing “ Mother’ cried all night, and prayed to the 
Lord for help, and when I came away she told 
me not to come home without you.” 

A tear mounted to the eye of the forester at 
these words of his child, but a demoniac smile 
played upon the features of the vogt. He told 
Tell that upon one condition, his life should be 
spared. It was, that his son should be placed at 
a great distance from him, and an apple be put 
upon his head, and shot at by him, (Tell). At this 
sentence, the cheek of the forester paled, and he 
resolved to die rather than thus endanger the life 
of his darling. But the boy begged his father to 
comply, saying, “God will direct your arrow.” 
This assurance gave him courage, and with a firm 
hand he raised his cross-bow—in a moment the 
apple was cleft in twain, and a shout arose from 
the multitude as Tell eagerly embraced his child. 

But the brow of Gessler became dark, as he 
saw an arrow drop from the folds of Teli’s gar- 
ment when he stretched out his arms to embrace 
his son. He at once demanded his intentions in 
concealing that arrow under his cloak. The for- 


Having | ester hesitated, but Gessler promised him his life 
occasion to go to Altorf he passed through the | if he would tell. 


gate with head erect, and to the astonishment of | 


He advanced toward the vogt, 
and fixing his keen eyes upon him said, “ Had I 


He | shot my child, the second shaft was for raEr, and 
was instantly seized, and commanded to bow to| 


be assured I should not have missed my mark a 
second time.” Gessler was almost stifled with 
rage at this avowal. “Tell,” said he, “I have 
promised thee life, but thou shalt pass it in a 
dungeon.” He was immediately loaded with irons 
and put into a boat, to be taken across the lake 
to the fortress of Kussnacht, in Schwitz. During 
their voyage, a terrible storm arose; the billows 
ran high, and speedy destruction seemed to await 
them. Gessler, greatly alarmed, and aware of the 
knowledge which Tell possessed of the geography 
of the adjacent shores, ordered him to be re- 
leased and put in possession of the helm, with the 
injunction to steer direct for Kussnacht. Tell 
steered as best suited his purpose, and in less 
than two hours the skiff approached a ledge of 
rocks, the only accessible point for landing which 
the shore presented in that region.* With a des- 





* This spot is now known by the name of Tell’s Platform. 
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perate effort he seized his cross-bow and leaped | 
on shore, leaving the vessel and its burden to the 
mercy of the waves. 
Gessler and his crew after beating about the 
lake for some time, finally succeeded in landing, 
; but he escaped death from the billows only to 
| meet it in another form. The insulted and deep- 
ly injured Tell, had watched with the keenest 
scrutiny, the fate of the skiff, and observing Gess- | 
ler bending his way toward Kussnacht he con- | 
cealed himself near a narrow defile through which 
he knew the vogt must pass. With the same ar- 
row which he declared would not have missed its 
mark, had he killed his child, did Tell now charge 
; his bow, and with unerring aim sent it to the 
heart of Gessler. This was the first decided blow 
struck by a member of the league, and the, 
achievement nerved the others with triple cour- 
age and desperate determination. 

On New Year’s eve, they proceeded to the 
eastle of Rotsberg in Nidwalden, in which resided 
a young girl, betrothed to one of the men of the 
league. To her he had confided the secret, and 
secured her aid. On a proper signal being given 
she appeared upon one of the walls of the castle, 
and by a rope which she had prepared, drew her 
lover up. With their united strength, all the 




























William Tell’s chapel at Kussnacht, 


‘sion of the castle. 


others were successively drawn up, and without | thirty had solemnly vowed at Rutli. 









difficulty subdued the garrison and took posses- 
Every person belonging to 
the castle was secured, and this victory so silent- 
ly and effectively achieved, was for many hours 
unknown beyond the walls of the fortress. 
Another strong hold was yet to be taken, ere 
it would be expedient to sound the war-cry 
throughout the cantons. This was the castle of 
Sarner, occupied by Berenger. Caution effected 
a victory in the first case, stratagem gave them 
success in this. The men of the league, with 
other tried friends who had joined them, went 
early on New Year’s morn to the gates of the 
castle and asked entrance as freemen to make 
presents to Berenger. Asthey were all unarmed 
except with staves, they were admitted, when 
they immediately placed pike-heads upon their. 
staves, gave a signal whistle that called in a 
numerous band from the neighboring forest, and 
after very slight resistance, these brave fellows 
became masters of the castle. The people, thus 





| signally triumphant, demolished several other for- 


| 


tresses, and among them Gessler’s “ Restraint of 
Uri.” The nobles of the three cantons, joined 
the league of the freemen and vassals, and on the 


\following Sunday the lords of Uri, Schwitz and 


Unterwalden took the oath which the three-and 
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This almost bloodless revolution had a power- 
ful influence upon the future destiny of Switzer- 
land, and laid the foundation for that compact of 
freedom which has withstood the successive 
earthquake shocks of revolutions that for five 
hundred years have repeatedly convulsed Europe 
to its very centre. And to every Schwitzer the 
name of William Tell is as familiar and dear, as 
is the memory of Washington tous. He left be- 
hind him a name that grows brighter as the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty are more widely diffiused ; 
and at Kussnacht near the spot where Gessler 
fell by his hand, piety and patriotism have erec- 
ed the chapel represented in our Engraving. 


U. S. FINANCIAL OPERATIONS. 


Upon the successful financial operations of our 
government, materially depends its prosperity, 
and as everything connected with that subject, is, 
or should be, of interest to every American fam- 
ily we have thought proper to give the followmg 
abstract of the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which accompanied the last annual message 
of the president of the U.S. to Congress. We 
are indebted to the N. Y. Journal of Commerce 
for the abstract, and publish it as an article for 
future reference, not as present information, for 
it is presumed that most of our readers have 
read the important document in detail 


Revenue and Means for 1839. 


The balance in the Treasury on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1839, which would be considered available 
for general purposes, was $2,466,961. 

The receipts from Customs, the first three 
quarters, as appearing by the Register’s books, 
are $16,328,393. 

This includes two millions and three-fourths, 
collected last year in Treasury notes, but not 
carried on his books till 1839. 

Receipts from lands the first three 

quarters, including also some col- 

lected last year in Treasury notes $5,417,286 
Miscellaneous Receipts, 125,208 
Estimated Receipts for the fourth 

quarter from all those sources 
Receipts on some of the debts against 

banks not available on the first of 

January, 1839, but since paid, 
From the third issue of Treasury 

notes under the act of March the 


$5,700,000 


$1,321,686 


second 1839, $3,857,276 
Aggregate Means, $37,217,812 


ExpENDITURES For 1839. 
Civil, Foreign, Miscellaneous, Mili- 
tary, and Naval, for the first three 
quarters; and an estimate for 
fourth quarter 
Redemption of Treasury Notes for 
the whole-year, 


$24,769,667 
10,891,760 





Aggregate payments, $35,661,427 
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Available balance in the Treasury on 
the thirty-first of December, 1839, $1,556,384 
It appears that the amount of the outstanding 
Treasury Notes has never exceeded ten millions. 


Exports AND ImMporRTs FOR COMMERCIAL 
YEAR oF 1839. 


The exports during the year ending September 
30, 1839, are computed to have been $118,359,004. 
This is $9,872,383 more than those of 1838. 

The imports during the same year were about 
$157,609,560 being the very large excess of 
$43,892,156, over those of the previous year. 
“This,” continues the Report, “may be a solu- 
tion of a portion of the pressure in the money 
market.” ‘The difference between the imports 
and exports being $39,250,556, in favor of the 
former, is larger than in any year, except three, 
since 1789, and is much larger than any difference 
in the valuation of the same articles with the 
profits in the foreign trade added. 

“Tt must, therefore, except so far as reduced 
by an annual quantity of goods consigned here 
from abroad, and yet in store, unsold, to be a 
very decisive evidence of an increased indebted- 
ness by this country to other nations, and except 
so far as this new indebtedness may consist of 
stocks sold and the proceeds returned here in 
merchandize, it must furnish another proof of 
one immediate cause of the present pecuniary 
pressure.” 


ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FoR 1840. 


From the best information possessed by the 
department, it is computed that the aggregate of 
receipts available for public purposes, will not 
exceed $18,600,000, of which fifteen millions are 
from customs, and three and a half from lands. 
Adding the balance on the first of January, 1840, 
the efficient means for 1840 will amount to $20,- 
156,385. 

If Congress should make appropriations to the 
extent desired by the different departments, the 
expenditures for 1840, independent of treasury 


notes, are estimated at $20,000,000 
Including all the treasury notes to 

be redeemed, the aggregate ex- 

penditures would be about $22,750,000 
This would leave a deficit in the 

treasury at the close of the year 

amounting to 2,593,615 


But there will be due from the U.S. - 
bank in September next, on its 
fourth bond. 

The principal now due on the Trea- 
surer’s deposits on other Banks, 
which suspended specie payments 
in 1837, is 

Should all these claims be collected 
in 1840, they would prevent a de- 
ficiency and leave an available bal- 
ance in the Treasury of nearly 1,082,865 
It is not, however, considered prudent to rely 

exclusively on the collection of these debts. 

The Secretary proposes to meet the deficien- 
cy by a reduction of the aggregate of new appro- 
priations, and, if Congress will not do that, he 
advises them that “it will be wise to provide 


2,526,576 


1,149,904 
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seasonably in some other way, for the amount of 
the contingent deficiency.” 

The Department is without any resort, tempo- 
rary or permanent, in case of material deficien- 
cies, it having no power to call on the States for 
the surplus with them deposited. The propriety 
of the provision, by Congress, of some permanent 
safeguard under fluctuations of receipts and ex- 
penditures, is strongly urged. 

The manner of keeping the public money, with 
the proper guards against losses, is one of the 
prominent topics of the Report. The necessity 
of some action by Congress on the subject is 
pointed,—the present system being an imperfect 
one,—though far less embarrassing to the govern- 
ment than would have been a more intimate con- 
nexion with the banks, during the late suspen- 
sion. 

On the subject of the “ permanent deficiency” 
apprehended as likely to happen in the Revenue, 
after 1841, under the operation of the present 
Tariff,” the Secretary postpones any particular 
remarks for the present, as he doubts wehther 
Congress will legislate in anticipation of an event 
that may possibly, but not probably, be avoided. 












USEFUL ARTS. 


MENSURATION. , 


MeEnsvraTION is the art of ascertaining the con- 
tents of superficial areas or planes, of solids or 
substantial objects, and the lengths, breadths, &c., 
of various figures, either collectively or abstract- 
edly. The mensuration of a plane superficies or | 
surface lying level between its several boundaries 
is easy, when the figure is regular, such as a 
square or a parallelogram, the height, multiplied | 
by the breadth, will give the superficial contents. 
In regard to triangles, their bases, multiplied by 
half their heights, or their heights by half their 
bases, will give the superficial measure. The 
height of a triangle is taken by means of a per- 
pendicular to the base, let fall from the apex or 
summit. Any rectangular figure may have its 
surface estimated, however numerous the sides 
may be, by simply dividing it into triangles by 
drawing lines from one angle to another, but 
taking care that no cross lines be made: thus, if 
a triangle should be equally divided, it may be 
done by one line, which must, however, be drawn 
from any one point to the centre of the opposite 
face. A four-sided figure will be divided into two 
triangles by one oblique line connecting the two 
opposite angles ; a five-sided figure (or pentagon) 
by two lines, cutting, as it were, one triangle out 
of the middle, and making one on each side; a 
six-sided figure (or hexagon) will require three 
diagonals, which will make four triangles ; and so 
on, to any extent, and however long or short the 
several sides may be respectively. 

The most essential figure is the circle, of which | 
mathematicians conceive it impossible to ascertain 
the area with perfect precision, except by the aid 
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of logarithmic and algebraic demonstration. It 
may be sufficient in this place to state that 8+? of 
the diameter will give the side of a square whose 
area will be corrrespondent with that of a circle 
having ten for its diameter. Many circular or 
cylindrical figures come under the measurer’s con- 
sideration—mirrors, arched passages, columns, 
&ec. The contents of a pillar are easily ascer- 
tained, even though its diameter may be perpetual- 
ly varying ; for if we take the diameter in two dif- 
ferent parts, and strike a mean between every two 
adjoined measurements, and multiply that mean 
area by the depth or interval between the two, 
the solid contents will be found. 

The contents of pyramids are measured by mul- 
tiplying the areas of their bases by half their 
lengths, or their lengths by half the areas of their 
bases. Cones whose sides are straight are equal 
to one-third the solid contents of cylinders equal 
to them in base and altitude. Solids which have 
a certain degree of regularity may be easily meas- 
ured: thus a cube is computed by multiplying 
first its width by its length, then their product by 
its height: thus a cube measuring four feet each 
way would be 4 xX 4= 16 X4= 64. This is 
the meaning of what is called the cube root. 

Parallelopipedons, or solids of along form, such 
as squared timbers, are measured by the same 
means. 

For the mensuration of growing timber various 
modes have been devised. After a tree has been 
felled its girth is usually taken at each end and 
at the middle, when there is no particular swell 
or the top extremity does not suddenly decrease. 
But where the irregularity is great it is better to 
take many more girths, and, summing up the 
whole, to divide their amount by the number of 
girths taken, so as to establish a mean measure- 
ment. Divide that mean measurement by four to 
find the side of a square to which the tree 
will be reduced when prepared for the sawyer. 
If the whole solid contents are to be estimated, 
divide by three instead of four, and taking the 
third part, thus given, for a diameter, proceed in 
the way already shown to find the side of a square 
equal to the circle of which that ascertained third 
part is the diameter. Solid bodies or areas, such 
as hay-stacks, interiors of barns, granaries, &c., 
come under the rule laid down for cubes, &c. 
When any sides fall in regularly, as in garrets, 
&c., the inclined part must be treated as a pyra- 
mid, or ds a quoin (or wedge), and the whole be 
summed up together. The contents of casks, 
tubs, &c., are found by the process of gauging. 


TICONDEROGA. 


Tus old fort, which was once the scene of many 
a murderous conflict between-the French and En- 
glish, and afterwards between the English and 
American colonists, now scarcely retains a vestige 
of its former self. Some fragments of the old 


walls and parapets are still remaining, but they by 
no means indicate the former nature and extent 
of the fortifications. The place is well adapted 








to natural defence, being surrounded on three sides 
by water, and on the fourth by what was form- 
erly a natural and almost impassable morass. It 
is situated on the narrows of Lake Champlain, 
which is here less than a mile in width, and near 
the confluence of the stream which empties from 
Lake George, (now called Lake Horicon, and first 
named by Champlain, the first French discoverer, 
The first fort was erected 
by the French as early as 1675, in order to com- 
mand the passage to Lake George, and although 
for half a century thereafter it remained in the 
midst of a wilderness, it was nevertheless the 
In the year 


Lake St. Sacrament.) 


most important post on the frontier. 
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eral Wolfe; and as the conquest of Canada was 
soon completed, the English held undisturbed 
possession of this fort until it was captured by a 
small body of Americans, under Ethan Allen and 
Benedict Arnold, soon after the breaking out of 
the American revolution in 1775. It fell again 
goyne in 1777, who retained possessivun of it till 
the close of the campaign which resulted in his 
surrender ; since which time it has been a post 
of no importance. One can hardly now realize, 
m traversing its cultivated fields, that it was once 


the scene of havoe and blood. Boston Times. 


1757, the British General Abercombie, with about 


seventeen thousand British and provincial troops, 


made the first desperate attempt to wrest this im- 


portant fortress from the hands of the French. 
Abercombie embarked all his troops on Lake 
George on board nine hundred batteaux and one 
hundred and thirty-five boats, and the next day 
they landed without molestation at the northerly 
end of the Lake. The English troops were im- 
mediately formed in three columns and advanced 
toward the fort, which was several miles distant. 


An advanced battalion of French lay encamped | 


behind a breastwork of logs—which was set on 
fire and abandoned with precipitation. The route 
of the English forces lay through a thick wood, 
in which they soon became entangled, and had it 
not been for a division of the provincial forces 
under General Putnam, who were acquainted with 
this mode of warfare, the whole English army 
must have been defeated, as General Braddock 
was a short time previous, by the French and 
Indians in the midst of the woods. The gallant 
Lord Howe, a meritorious English officer, fell in 
this skirmish by the side of General Putnam. 
The next day Abercombie advanced toward 
the fort, which was defended by about six thou- 
sand French and Indians. It was secured by a 
breastwork eight feet high, lined with artillery, 
and an abattis in front composed of trees branch- 
ing outward—the branches so interwoven that it 
was almost impossible to force a passage by any 
ordinary means of attack. The British troops 
advanced in regular order to this abattis, through 
which they attempted to cut their way with their 
swords—exposed all the while to a direct and 
murderous fire from the breastwork, while the 
enemy were completely shielded by the strength 
of the fortifications. After continuing the attack 
for four hours, General Abercombie was obliged 
to draw off his troops, with the loss of eighteen 
hundred killed and wounded, and two thousand 
five hundred stands of arms which fell into the 
enemy’s hands. 
The next attempt of the English to capture this 
fort was more successful. It was made in the 
latter part of July, 1759, by General Amherst, 
at the head of twelve thousand men. At first the 
enemy appeared resolute, and determined to de- 
fend the works to the last extremity; but not 
being in a condition to withstand a regular siege, 
they dismantled a part of the fortress and retreat- 
ed to the fort at Crown Point, farther down the 
Lake, during the night. This was soon after the 
capture of Quebec by the British army under Gen- 





FRANKLIN’S ADVICE TO YOUNG TRADESMEN. 


Remember that money is of a prolific or multi- 
plying nature. Money can produce money, and 
its offspring can produce more, and so on. Five 
shillings turned is six—turned again, it is seven 
and threepence ; and so on, till it becomes a hun- 
dred pounds. The more there is of it, the more 
it produces every turning, so that the profits rise 
quicker and quicker. He that throws away a 
crown, destroys all that it might have produced, 
even scores of pounds. 


Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat a 
day. For this little sum, (which may be daily 
wasted, either in time or expense, unperceived,) 
a man of credit may, on his own security, have 
the constant possession and use of a hundred 
pounds. So much in stock, briskly turned by an 
industrious man, produces great advantage. 


The most trifling actions that affect a man’s cred- 
it are to be regarded. ‘The sound of the hammer 
at five in the morning, or at nine at night, heard 
by a creditor, makes him easy six months longer; 
but if he sees you at a billiard table, or hears your 
voice at a tavern, when you should be at work, 
he sends for his money the next day, and demands 
it before it is convenient for you to pay him. 


Beware of thinking all your own that you pos- 
sess, and of living accordingly. This is a mistake 
|that many people who have credit fall into. To 
| prevent this, keep an exact account for some time, 
both of your expenses and your income. If you 
take the pains, at first to enumerate particulars, 
it will have this good effect—you will discover 
how wonderfully small trifling expenses mount up 
to large sums, and will discern what might have 
been and may for the future be saved, without 
occasioning any great mconvenience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is 
as plain as the way to market. It depends chief- 
ly on two things, industry and frugality ; that is, 
waste neither dime nor money, but make the best 
use of both. Without industry and frugality 
nothing will do, and with them every thing. He 
that gets all he can honestly, and saves all he 
gets, necessary expenses excepted, will certainly 
become rich—if that Being who governs the 
world, to whom all should look for a blessing on 
their honest endeavors, does not, in his wise 
providence, otherwise determine. 


into the hands of the British under General Bur- ” 
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GOETHE. 


Ir is a singular fact that two of the most emi- 
nent poets of Europe who have lived and died 
within our own generation, are but little known 
in this country except by those who are well 
versed in foreign literature. These are Goéthe 
and Schiller.—names dear to every German as 
the brightest stars in the constellation of their 
modern imaginative literature. Of the former we 
know the least, for it is only occasionally that a 
spark from his intellectual fires has gleamed across 
the Atlantic, and when it did it was often greatly 
dimmed by bad translation. We have never met 
with a memoir of him, except the one written by 
himself; and that is a strange medley of ideas 
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and chronologies, half plain narrative and half 
sentimentalism, that leads the inquirer after the 
events of his life into a maze of delightful flowers 
made sweet and fragrant by the touch of true 
genius. From this memoir we have gleaned the 
facts which compose the following imperfect 
sketch of the leading events of his life. 

We will let the poet tell his own story of his 
birth :—“ It was on the twenty-eighth of August, 
1749, exactly at noon, that I came into the world, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. I was borA under 
fortunate auspices ; the sun was in the sign of the 
Virgin at the utmost degree of elevation. The 
aspects of Jupiter and Venus were favorable to 
the day. Mercury testified no signs of hostility ; 











Saturn and Mars were neutral. The moon, how- 
ever, then near her full, was an important obsta- 
cle; and the more so, as the labor which attend- 
ed my birth coincided with the hour of her new 
phase. This retarded my entrance into the world 
until that moment had elapsed. 

“This favorable aspect of the stars, of which I 
afterward learned all their importance, was no 
doubt the cause of my preservation; for, owing 
to the unskilfulness of the midwife I was supposed 
to be dead at the instant of delivery ; nor was I 
brought to life without much pains and exertion. 
This circumstance, which excited so much alarm 
in my parents, proved, however, fortunate for my 
fellow-citizens; for my maternal grandfather, 
John Wolfgang Textor, who was pretor, and in 
that capacity president of the senate of Frankfort, 
took that opportunity of establishing a course of 
midwifery, to which institution there can be no 
doubt but that many of the inhabitants born since 
my nativity are indebted for their life. My birth, 
therefore, was a benefit to my native city.” 

Goéthe’s early education was conducted at 
home by his father, and tutors who were employ- 
ed to give private lessons. At the very early age 
of seven years he evinced a talent for composition, 
and produced quite a number of poetic sketches 
before he attained his eighth year. Among his 
companions were some who wrote snatches of 
poetry, and they and Goéthe used to meet every 
Sunday to compare their labors. These meetings 
often gave him much disquietude, for he found 
his companions so strangely perverse, that each 
thought his own composition the best. But his 
feelings were soothed by the praises of friends 
into whose hands some of his productions had 
fallen ; and among these, his tutor spoke of them 
with commendation. 
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When about ten years old he had an attack of | 


the small pox which confined him to his bed for 
a long time and increased his natural disposition 
to melancholy. His father, who was as unwise 
as hundreds of other parents are, gave him double 
lessons to learn after his partial recovery, in order 
to make up for the time lost by sickness. This 
severe mental labor retarded his physical growth, 
and he seemed destined to a premature decay. 
To his other studies was added that of a com- 
plete course of religious reading in accordance 
with the protestant faith. Although the task was 
a dry one, yet it operated in a lively manner up- 
on the imaginative mind of Goéthe and formed 
for him a religion peculiar to himself. He com- 
menced what he intended should be a daily offer- 
ing, similar to that made by the patriarchs, by 
burning incense and offering a sacrifice, upon an 
altar. His first attempt (and last) was to place 
some specimens of natural history upon the altar 
and burn them, they representing the earth and 
the flame the human soul ascending from it to 
Vor. VII—44 
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heaven. His father’s desk was his altar, and as it 
was considerably burned with the sacrifice, it led 
to an entire overthrow of the young devotee’s 
religion. 

His first attempts at dramatic composition, were 
in his eleventh year, when he was attached to a 
juvenile theatre at Frankfort, and wrote several 
pieces for representation. It was about this time 
that the seven years’ war broke out, and Freder- 
ick the Great, with sixty thousand men entered 
Saxony. The French took possession of Frank- 
fort, and during their stay in the city, many of 
the officers quartered at the house of the father 
of Goéthe. Among them was a gentleman of 
taste and an amateur artist. From him Goéthe 
learned much respecting the arts, as well as quite 
an extensive knowledge of the French language. 
Through him also he got access to the French 
theatre temporarily established there, and this 
opened to him as it did to Schiller, a new and 
wide field for his genius. 

In 1764, Goéthe entered the University of 
Leipsic and commenced, (but heartily disliked) 
the study of the law. Here he took a review of 
all his early compositions which had given him 
so much pleasure and not a little fame, and de- 
cided that they were mere ¢frash. In accordance 
with this decision he committed the whole to the 
flames, except a piece entitled The Accomplices. 
Here he first felt the influence of love, a passion 
inspired by the daughter of his host. Like all 
young men who permit passion to get the better 
of their judgement, ere he was aware Goéthe’s 
whole soul was wrapped up in the object of his 
affections, and nothing but her society had any 
charm for him. During the warmth of this his 
first love, he composed a drama called Caprices of 
a Lover, which is his oldest composition of this 
kind extant. 

At Leipsic the poet was much afflicted with ill- 
ness, but through the skill of a physican who 
made great pretensions to a knowledge of chym- 
istry, he was cured. This induced him to study 
chymistry, but in the pursuit he wandered far off 
into the chimerical regions ofalchymy. He gain- 
ed, however, much useful knowledge by these 
studies, and when another sickness obliged him 
to return to Frankfort, he directed his attention 
to the rational analysis of chymistry, by Boérhave. 
While at home, he became acquainted with Ma- 
damoiselle Von Klettenberg, Secretary of Count 
Zinzendorf, the founder of the Moravian sect of 
Christians. From her conversations he formed 
that part of his Wilhelm Meister called The con- 
fessions of a noble mind. At this time he burned 
all his Leipsic compositions, except Caprices of a 
Lover. 

In the spring of 1764, Goéthe’s health was re- 
stored, and he left home on a visit to Strasburg. 
Their he again commenced the study of the law, 
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but disliking it, he turned his attention to medi- 
cine and attended a course of anatomical lectures. 
While at Strasburg, Marie Antoinette passed 
through, on her way to France. In an edifice 
erected for her reception were placed some fine 
tapestries done from the cartoons of Rafaelle. 
Goéthe gained admission to see them, and was so 
much delighted that he devoted almost his entire 
time to the study of theoretical works of art. 
This also led him to visit Dresden for the purpase 
of seeing the remarkable monuments of art collect- 
ed in its famous gallery. There he formed an 
acquaintance with the director of the gallery who 
kindly gave him free access to his private collec- 
tion. 

At the age of twenty he again pursued, (and with 
assiduity and success,) the study of the law. At 
the same time he devoted a considerable share of 
his attention to poetic composition. He drama- 
tized Goetz Von Berlinchlingen, which was well 
received by the public, notwithstanding his friend, 
the celebrated Herder, ridiculed it and its author. 
The “German Mercury” also censured it, but in 
the next number of that paper, Wieland, a greater 
than Herder, published an article in its defence. 
This gave Goéthe much joy and he resolved to 
treat all criticism thereafter, with contempt, unless 
it came from the pen of a great and talented 
man. 

The melancholy of Goéthe’s mind seemed to 
increase, and notwithstanding he had formed 
many valuable literary acquaintances, yet he de- 
lighted more in solitary musings. By this ab- 
straction he fed his disordered imagination, yet 
the fire of his genius kept up a vitality which cir- 
cumstances could not effect. It was about this 
period that a friend of his, in a fit of insanity oc- 
casioned by unrequited love, committed suicide, 
and this tragic event gave rise to that singular 
composition of his called the Sorrows of Werther. 
This little work was well received by the public, 
and helped materially to establish his fame as a 
vigorous and elegant writer. 

In the spring of 1774, Goéthe became acquaint- 
ed with Lavater the physiognomist, who was a 
Moravian, and through him and Madamoiselle Van 
Klettenberg he was induced to join the Moravians. 
But this religious connexion was soon broken, 
and withdrawing his attention from theology, he 
occupied his time chiefly in the pursuit of poetry 
and painting. About this time he was visited by 
M. Von Knebel the tutor of Prince Constantine, 
who bore an invitation from the hereditary prince 
and his brother, for him to visit them at Weimar. 
This invitation he accepted, and on his arrival at 
Weimar he was warmly received not only by the 
princes, but by Klopstock, Wieland, Zimmerman 
and other celebrated literary characters, then con- 
gregated in that Athens of Germany. It was 
during a conversation with these literati on the 
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license of German literature that he conceived 
the plan of writing an amusing pamplet entitled 
The Gods—the Heroes—and Wieland. This was 
well received, and tended to strengthen their ad- 
miration of his exalted genius. 


One of this literary circle, writing to his friend 


in 1774—5 says :— 


‘‘We have Goéthe here at present. He isa 


handsome young man of twenty-five; all genius 
from top to toe ; power and vigor; with a heart 
full of feeling, a spirit of fire eagle-winged, qui 
ruit immensus ore profundo.” 


Joerden said “If we judge of him by what he 


now is, he must have been a remarkably fine look- 
ing man. 
and grace of his deportment, and his truly Grecian 
head, large penetrating eyes, and elevated fore- 
head, continue to rivet the attention of all who 
look on him.” 


Old age has not impaired the dignity 


In the spring of 1776, Goéthe returned to Frank- 


fort, and there became acquainted with a young 


lady of beauty and fortune, who frequented the 
evening parties of his married sister. At one of 
these parties, Beaumarchis’ Memoir against Clar- 
izo, was read, when the young lady in question 
expressed a desire to see it dramatized. “It shall 
be done in eight days,” said Goéthe, and true to 
his promise, eight days after he presented it to 
her in a well dramatized form. Their friendship 
soon ripened into love and she became his wife. 

In the autumn of the same year Goéthe return- 
ed to Weimar where he was appointed member 
of the legislative council, and made eligible to a 
seat in the privy council. He was soon after ap- 
pointed member of the latter. From this time till 
1782, his time was alternately occupied with duties 
of state and the pursuits of literature. Several of 
his best dramatic and various other compositions 
were then written and published, among which 
was “Faust,” a production never yet equalled. 
It is a wild allegorical romance—a tale of witch- 
craft—a work of phantasmagoric terror, which 
has no rival, no parallel. It it a tissue of mysti- 
cism and superstition, and so well suited the im- 
aginative Germans that it was everywhere re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. 

It was during this period that he formed a warm 
and lasting friendship with Herder and Schiller, 
and toward the latter his deportment was always 
that of an affectionate brother. Kotzebue also 
sought his acquaintance, but as he was never per- 
mitted to enter the sanctuary of literature at 
Weimar, in which Wieland and Goéthe were the 
chief luminaries, he was unsuccessful. 

'n 1782, letters-patent of nobility were granted 
the poet, and he was made president of the coun- 
cil of state. In 1786 he went to Italy and travel- 
led over Sicily, and other islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, which tour occupied him three years. In 
1792 he accompanied the duke of Weimar to the 











Russian army; and in 1808 received the cross of 
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Beside (over and above) what ha. deen advanced 


the Legion of Honor from Napoleon and the order | upon this subject, it may lead us to enquire, &c. 


of St. Alexander Newsky from the emperor of 


Besides, (moreover) what has been advanced 


Russia. Here his memoir ends; and as we have | ¥P°” this subject, may lead us to enquire, &c. 


not met with any definite account of his life sub- 
sequent to this period, we must necessarily leave 
him here. 


It is always an imperfection ina language to 
have the same individual word belong to different 
parts of speech; but when there are two words 
differently pronounced, and differently spelled, 


The number of the works of Goéthe is large, | used promiscuously for each other, both in point 
and so versatile were his talents that almost every | of meaning, and in discharging the different of- 
subject connected with science, art and literature, | fices of preposition and adverb, it savors much of 
in turn employed his pen. His satirical produc- | barbarism, as it is so easy to allot their peculiar 


tions display much wit, but his forte was the 


province to each. When I said that the word 


metaphysical. Beauty of language, elegance and beside—should be always used as the preposition, 


correctness are the chief characteristics of his 
style. His three novels, Sorrows of Werther, 


and—besides—as the adverb, the choice was not 
made at random. In its prepositional state, it 
must be closely united to the following word ; in 


Wilheim Meister and Elective Affinities are re-/| its adverbial, it should always have a pause after 


garded in Germany as models of classic compo- | it. 


sition. 

On art and literature his writings are numerous; | 
the principal are, The Propelia; (a periodical 
work,) Wincklemann and his Age; and Trans- 
lation and Observations of Memoirs of Benvenuto 
Cellini. All of these contain solid and extensive 
information—brilliancy and elegance of style. 


IMPROPRIETIES IN WRITING THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 


Extract from the preface of Mr. Sheridan, to 
Swift's works. 

As the living speech has never engaged our at- 
tention, the whole being employed about the writ- 
ten language, many barbarous words of uncouth 
sound are still retained, notwithstanding there are 
others of the same import, more pleasing to the 


ear. Such as— 
Whilst While 
amongst For among 
betwixt between 
amidst amid 


No final sound can be more disagreeable than 
that of st, as it is only the sudden stop of a hiss. 


Downwards Downward 
forwards For forward 
towards toward. 


What occasion is there for continuing the final 
s in those words % 


Further—farther. 


Why is this anomaly suffered to remain, when 
we have the regular degree of comparison in— 
Far, farther, farthest ? 


Beside—besides. 


These two words being of similar sound, are 
very improperly used promiscuously, the one for 
the other. 

When employed as a preposition, the word be- 
side should always be used: when as an adverb, 
besides. The first signifies, over and above; the 
last, moreover ; as in the following sentences :— 





Now the word beside—not loaded with the 
final s, is rendered more apt to run glibly into the 
the following word; and the word besides, always 
preceding a pause, has, by the addition of the s, 
a stronger sound to rest upon. 

Like—likely. 

These two words also, from a similitude of 
sound, though of such different meanings, are 
used promiscuously. Like should be confined to 
similitude. Likely—to probability. 

No-ways—no wise. 

No-ways—is a vulgar corruption from no wise, 
and yet has got into general use, even among our 
best writers. The terminating—wise—signifies 
manner; as—likewise—in like manner—other- 
wise—in a different manner. It should be always 
written—nowz?se, in no manner. 


From whence—whence. 


The preposition—from, in the use of this phrase, 
is for the most part redundant, as it is generally 
included in the word whence. Thus—whence 
came you? signifies from what place came you ? 
Whence it follows—from whence it follows. 


No—not. 


The particle—no—is often substituted in the 
place of—not; as—I care not whether you be- 
lieve me or zo. ‘To show the absurdity of this, it 
will only be necessary to add the words after—zo, 
which are understood—as thus—I care not wheth- 
er you believe me, or no believe—instead of do 
not believe me. The adverbs zo and yes, are par- 
ticles expressive of the simple dissent or assent 
of the speaker, and can never be connected with 
any following word ; and we might with as much 
propriety say, I care not whether you do not believe 
me or yes—as make use of its opposite—no—in 
that manner. This vulgarism has taken its rise 
from the same cause beforementioned, the sim- 
ilarity of sound between zo and noé. 


Never so—ever so. 


This is a strange solecism in language. Never 
so, signifies not ever so. Let us substitute the 
one for the other, and the absurdity will be appa- 
rent. Thus, when we say—I will do it, let him 
be never so angry—how contrary to the intention 
would it appear, should the phrase be changed to, 
let him not be ever so angry. Or if we use the 
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same word in a phrase of like import—I will do 
it however angry he may be—how glaring would 
the absurdity appear, should any one say—how- 
never angry he may be. 


I Aad rather. | 

This phrase is strangely ungrammatical; rath- 
er——_means—more willingly. Now let us substi- 
tute the one in the place of the other—as I had 
more willingly go than stay,—and its impropriety 
would be manifest. The adverb—rather—is ex- 
pressive of an act of the will, and therefore should 
be joined to the verb—to wil//—and not to the 
auxilliary—to have. Instead of—I Aad rather— 
it should be—I would rather. 


A—an. 


In the use of this article, it has been laid down 
as a rule, that it should be written—a—before a 
consonant, and—an—before a vowel; but by not 
attending to the exceptions to this rule, the arti- 
cle an has been very improperly placed before 
words of a certain class, which ought to be pre- 
ceded by the vowel singly. All words beginning 
with uw, when the accent is on it, or when the 
vowel is sounded separately from any other letter, | 
should have a, not an, before them; as, a unit, | 
a universe, a useful project, &c. For the vowel | 
u,in this case has not a simple sound, but is pro- | 
nounced exactly in the same manner, as the dip- | 
thong commencing with y,as in you, the pronoun, 
the individual sound given to the name of the 
vowel u. Now, an is never written before any 
words beginning with y; nor should it be placed 
before words commencing with u, when sounded 
exactly in the same manner ; if we write—a youth | 
we should also write—a use. 

In like manner—an—never precedes words com- 
mencing with w, nor should it therefore the vowel 


>| 


o, when it forms the same sound. Thus the, one, |. 


word, has the same sound as if written, won, and | 
yet it has been the custom to write—such an one. 
In both cases contrary to the usage of speech. 
When words begin with the letter A, they are 
preceded sometimes by a, sometimes by az ; and 
this by an invariable rule in speaking. When the 
h, or aspirate is sounded, the article a is used; 
as a house, a horse: when the A is mute, an is em- 
ployed ; as, an hour, an honour ; pronounced as 
if written an our,anonner. And yet in all books 
published of late years, the article an precedes all 
words beginning with A, alike—as an house, an 
horse, &c. Surely the printers ought to reform 
this abuse, when they have such an obvious rule 
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not only in the same page, but even the same 
sentence, the different modes are frequently to be 
found ; and the terminating es, is, out of all pro- 
portion, oftener used than that of e¢h ; which would 
not have been the case, had it been the effect of 
judgement or of choice. Now as this singularity 
is not to be met with in any of the polished wri- 
ters from the days of Charles the Second to this 
hour, I thought it should no longer have the sanc- 
tion of so distinguished a name, but the casual 
use of it here and there in his works; especially 
as the change was much for the better, and found- 
ed upon good taste. None of the elements of 
speech have a less agreeable sound to the ear, 
than that of eth; it is a dead obtuse sound, form- 
ed of the thickened breath, without any mixture 
of the voice; resembling the noise made by an 
angry goose, from which indeed it was borrowed ; 
and is more disagreeable than the hissing s, which 
has at least more of sharpnessand spirit init. On 
this account, as well as some other causes ari- 
sing from the genius of our tongue, not necessary 
to be explained here, it has been long disused by 
our best writers ; but as yet it remains in the trans- 
lations of the Bible, and in the Common Prayer- 
book, it may be still employed, even to advantage, 
in sermons, and works of divinity ; as it borrows 
a kind of solemnity, and somewhat of a sanctified 
air, from being found only in those sacred wri- 
tings ; on which account | have suffered it to re- 
main in such of Swift’s Works as may be classed 
under those heads. 

Those who are advocates for the change of s 
into e¢h, assign as a reason for it, that in so doing 
we avoid the frequent repetition of that hissing 
letter, objected to in our language as an imperfec- 
tion. But in this, as in many other instances 
where sound is concerned, they judge by the eye 
not the ear; for the letter s, after every consonant 
in our language, except four loses its own power, 
and assumes that of z, one of our most pleasing 
sounds. 





ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


SEBASTIAN RICCI. 


SesastiAN Ricci an Italian historical painter, 
was born at Belluno in 1659, and died in 1734, 
aged seventy-five. He was a disciple of Frederico 
Cervelli, a Milanese painter of good reputation, 


to guide them. They have nothing to do but to | under whom he diligently studied design and col- 
follow the established mode of speech, whereof | ouring for nine years. Afterward he improved 


printing ought, as nearly as possible, to be the 
transcript. 

I have also taken the liberty of changing 
throughout an affected use of the third person 
singular in verbs, by employing the termination 
eth, long since become obsolete, as, loveth, read- 
eth, writeth, instead of—loves, reads, writes. This 
habit seems to have been caught from his profes- 
sional use of the church-service, the bible, ser- 
mons, &c. for in the early editions of his first 
publications, it had not obtained; nor indeed in 
any of the others has it uniformly prevailed, as 


himself at Bolognaand other cities of Italy through 
which he travelled, by copying the works of the 
great masters; and in his progress obtained the 
favour and patronage of Rannuccio II., Duke of 
Parma, for whom he finished some very grand 
designs. By the liberality of that prince he was 
honourably maintained at Rome, and improved 
himself still more by studying the productions of 
the best ancient and modern artists ; and he there 
established his taste, and formed that grandeur of 
style which procured him universalesteem. Hayv- 
ing at length quitted Rome, and finished some ex- 
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Mary anointing the feet of Christ.—Rucct.* 


cellent designs at Milan, he returned to Venice, 
where his pleasing manner of colouring attracted 
the attention of every lover of the art; and he 
was so eagerly solicited for his paintings, that he 
could barely allow himself leisure to take even his 
necessary refreshments. The fame of Sebastian | 





* It was quite an extensive custom among the better sort of | 
Jews, to anoint the head, and sometimes other portions of the 


body of a principal guest, with a kind of aromatic ointment or | 


oil to which the Romans gave the name of nard or nardum. 
This unguent was very precious, and hence it was considered 
a peculiar mark of distinction when a guest was honored with 
the ceremony. The Rabbins who cultivated an austerity af 
character, would never consent to be thus anointed, averring 
as a reason that it was not consistent for men of their wisdom 
and influence to set such an example of luxurious indulgence. 

In the Gospel we have records of this honor (as it was deem- 
ed) having been extended to Jesus, while he sojourned among 
the Jews. ‘The first is mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of 
Matthew ; ‘* And being in Bethany in the house of Simon the 
leper, as he sat at meat, there came a woman having an ala- 
baster box of ointment of spikenard very precious ; and she 
brake the box and poured it on his heed.” The name of the 
woman is not mentioned, but from the context we glean evi- 
dence that she was a person of wealth. The disciples com- 
plained of such a waste of precious ointment, and remarked that 
‘it might have been sold for three hundred pence and given to 
the poor.” Three hundred Jewish pence was equal to about 
twenty dollars of our money. 

The second account, which is evidently a description of a 
separate anointing, is given in the twelfth chapter of John. 
* Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, very cost- 
ly, and anointed the feet of Jesus, &c.” In this case also one 
of the disciples murmured, and said it might have been sold for 


fied speedily through every part of Europe, and 
he received an invitation to the court of the em- 
peror at Vienna, to adorn the magnificent palace 
of Schoenbrun ; by which work he not only added 
| highly to his reputation, but also to his fortune. 
oe From Vienna he was encouraged to visit London, 


| these hundred pence and given to the poor. This was said by 
| Judas Iscariot, who carried the money-bag of the disciples ; 
| and it is generally supposed that he cared not so much for the 
poor, as he did to get the money into his own hands, and under 
pretence of distributing alms, apply it to his individual pur- 
poses. 
| While upon the subject of attention to guests we will men- 
tion another custom prevalent among the ancient Jews, as well 
as the people of the east generally at the present day, who 
live upon the borders of the deserts. It is that of washing the 
feet. Servants were kept for that purpose among the higher 
classes, and the first act of hospitality toward a guest or stran- 
ger, was the washing of his feet. The benevolence of this act 
may be better understood when we consider that sandals were, 
and still are, in common use among the orientals, and hence 
travellers on foot through the sandy regions of Palestine find 
this custom peculiarly salutary. Stephens mentions the grate- 
ful pleasure he felt on his arrival at Hebron, when pure water 
was brought and his feet were cleansed of the irritating sand 
that had gathered upon them during the journey. 

The disciples of the Jewish Rabbins usually performed this 
service for their masters, but they generally advised them not 
to do it in public, lest they might be mistaken for menial ser- 
vants. This gives full force to the asseveration of John when 
speaking of the superiority of Jesus :—‘‘ Whose shoes (or san- 
dals) I am not worthy to bear”—*“ The latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to stoop down and loose.”—[Ed.] 
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where he was immediately and incessantly em- 
ployed by the court, by the nobility, and by a 
number of persons of ample fortune, who were 
competent judges of his extraordinary merit, and 
were desirous to possess some of his productions. 
He resided in England for ten years, and immor- 
talized his name by several grand compositions ; 
and being enriched by that generous nation, who 
are uncommonly liberal to all kinds of merit, he 
returned to Venice, accompanied by his nephew 
Marco Ricci, and settled in that city for the re- 
mainder of his life. He had a fruitful and fine 
imagination, a grandeur and elevation of thought ; 
his compositions are remarkable for their judicious 
ordonnance and harmony ; his touch is light; he 
had a ready and great execution, and his tone of 
colouring is agreeable, though sometimes he is a 
little too black. Had he consulted nature more 
attentively, his figures would have been more cor- 
rect; but he was too apt to undertake too many 
things at one time, which caused him principally 
to work from imagination, and that always con- 
strains an artist to keep too much to one and the 
same manner. However, his paintings have main- 
tained a universal reputation, and are bought 
by the most able judges at considerable prices. 
Among many excellent works of this master, be- 
sides those at Chelsea and Montague House, three 
are particularly applauded, which are in the church 
of St. Cosmus and Damian, at Venice. One is 
the representation of David bringing back the Ark 
in triumph; another is, the Dedication of the 
Temple by Solomon; and the third, Moses com- 
manding Water out of the Rock, which enriched 
with an admirable landscape, painted by his neph- 
ew, Marco Ricci. Pilkinton. 





FAME.—sy A TYPE-SETTER. 


Wuat is the love of fame ? 
A dazzling dream ; 
A grasping for renown— 
To have a name 
To gleam 
Through all the days of time— 
To chime 
Like music, on the ears of men, or pour 
A beam, 
Perchance, through all traditionary lore. 


Whence doth this passion spring ? 
This scathing fire 2? 
Go, ask ambition’s glow 
Repose to bring; 
Desire, 
That oft consumes the soul, 
T’ enrol 
A name with those of lofty birth or claim, 
And higher 
To climb the mount of visionary fame. 


Fame is a worthless boon, 
Wherefore found ; 
A strong, but dangerous lure, 
Which faileth soon; 
A sound 
That changes oft as zephyrs change. 
How strange 
That men their proudest energies consume 
Around their brow 
To twine this wreath of transitory bloom. 


Delusion’s brightest star, 
With lucid ray, 
That through Time’s vista seems 
To gleam afar, 
And play 
In fullest zenith on the mind! 
How blind 
Are those who in the chase neglect the soul, 
To find 
This ignis-fataus, though they gain the whole. 


Fame, with her treacherous smiles, 
In devious ways, 
Through which she oft her slaves 
To death beguiles, 
_ Displays 
A glittering cup of nectar sweet, 
o meet 
The lips of those who court the worthless prize, 
And lays 
Ambrosial fruit before their eager eyes. 


But dash the cup away ; 
Flee every snare, 
And in her dangerous paths 
No longer stay ; 
But there, 
Imperishably sure, 
Secure 
A glorious immortality on high, 
Where 
Bliss unceasing flows, and pleasures never die ! 


LIBRARY OF DR. BOWDITCH.—Mrkrs. Sicourney. 


‘It is our hope and expectation, that for many years that apartment will re- 


main as it was left by our father.”—Memoir of Dr. Bowditch, by his Son. 


Yes, leave it as it was—untouched unchanged, 
And consecrate to hallowed memories 

Of him, the clear-souled man, who dwelt with Truth, 
As with a brother. Break not their array— 
Those sages and philosophers—who mixed 

Their thoughts with his, feeding the altar-flame 
Of Science with fresh incense day and night. 
Spake not the voices of the solemn stars, 

Here, to their vot’ry ?—Scann’d they here his eye, 
Unwearied, poring o’er their mystic laws ?— 

And shed they not from their eternal lamps 
Serener light on him ? 


Methinks ’t were sin 
To lay the curious or irrev’rent hand 
On that port-folio, where his mighty mind 
Embodied its creations. O’er yon desk 
How oft he toiled, amid the tomes he loved, 
To make the occult luminous, and strew 
The long-locked jewels of profoundest thought 
To the way-faring man, or him who steers 
With naught but seas around and skies above— 
The lonely mariner ! 


Move not the chair 
Where by his side she sat—the tenderest friend— 
The mother of his children—her fond glance 
Intently resting on his studious brow, 
And oft by looks of answering love repaid. 
Here, too, his little ones, fearing no chill 
Of pedant frown, came flocking. Here he joined 
Their joyous sports, or twined Orion’s belt 
"Round the white arm of wondering infancy. 
How bright his image, in this favored spot, 
Gleams o’er the sorrowing friend! Here was he wont 
To pour the tides of ardent feeling forth, 
In healthful interchange; for still, with him, 
Majestic Science, in her loftiest heights, 
Knew no austerity, but hand in hand 
Walk’d with life’s Charities. 
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And so he lived; 
And so, with cheerful acquiescence, met 
His euthanasia, and lay down in peace— 
The couch of pain made soft by filial hands. 
Then let this ecnat be sacred ! 

For the foot 

Of strangers here in future days shall turn, 
As to some Mecca of Philosophy ; 
And here th’ admiring youth shall come, to seek 
Some relic of the great and good, whose fame 
Sull gathers greenness from the hand of time. 


ly damaged, the produce being trifling, and of in- 
ferior quality. 

These potatoes, however, planted the next year, 
gave a fair yield, untouched by the curl. Last 
season calling at the house of a friend, we ob- 
served in his garden a few hills of potatoes, of 
which the curl had taken undisputed possession. 
Some others near by were healthy, and the rea- 
son of the difference was enquired. We were 
told that those affected by the curl, were from a 
few potatoes that had been brought from a dis- 
tance the fall previous as a new and valuable va- 
riety, and had been much bruised and otherwise in- 
jured on the journey. It is presumed the disease 
destroyed them entirely, as their vitality at the 
time was of the feeblest kind. Did the bruising, 
and tearing of the skin from the outside of the 
potato produce sucha morbid and unhealthy state 
of the juices of the plant as to cause the devel- 
opment of the disease? Or was it owing to 

















FARMERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
DISEASE OF POTATOES. 


HitHErTo the potato has been the most exempt 
from disease of any of the cultivated plants; the 


least liable to injury from insects; and of conse- 
quence the most certain crop that farmers culti- 
vate. The scab and the curl have been the only 
known diseases of the plant in Europe, and per- 
haps not one in a hundred of our farmers have 
ever seen a case of the latter. The scab affects 
the tuber, occasioning a roughness of the surface 
which renders it unfit for cooking, and though the 
presence of this disease may not greatly diminish 
the quantity of the crop, it materially lessens its 
value. The cause of the disease does not appear 
to be well understood, nor does it appear to be 
propagated, as such potatoes used for seed have 
not been known to produce the like. 

The curl attacks the top of the plant, withers, 
and finally destroys it. As the leaves curl, dry 
up, and fall off, the roots cease growing, and 
where it is general, the crop is of course worth- 
less. So extensive has been this disease in Eu- 
rope, that it has occasioned much alarm in some 
seasons as materially affecting the means of sub- 
sistence. The most careful and repeated obser- 
vations have been made, by distinguished farmers 
and horticulturists, and the results have been pub- 
lished in the London Farmer’s Magazine, and in 
the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

The conclusions, however, at which those ob- 
servers arrived, were very variant, as to the 
causes; sOme maintaining it to arise from the 
general deterioration of the plant, springing from 
repeated plantings without renewal from the seed ; 
others from defects in the preparation of the soil, 
and some peculiarities of the season; and others 
confidently attributed it to the practice of cutting 
the potatoes intended for seed some days before 
they were wanted, by which they became dried, 
and of course their vitality and vigor was materi- 
ally diminished. Whether any, or all these causes, 
operated to produce the curl, does not seem as 
yet to be well ascertained; but for two years 
past the disease abroad has been much less com- 
mon and fatal. The most decided case of curl 


we have ever noticed was two years since in a 


patch of a potatoes, on one side of which, 
in the same fie 


were uninjured, while the pink-eyes were serious- 











d, was planted the common Sardi- 
nia, and on the other the black potato. Both these 


some cause independent of such injuries. 


TREATMENT OF CATTLE. 


Sortine caTTLE.—Soiling is the feeding of cat- 


tle either in the barn or yard, through the summer, 
with new mown grass or roots. 


The following are some of the advantages of 


soiling cattle over depasturing them :— 


“1, A spot of ground which, when pastured 


upon, will yield sufficient food for only two head, 
will abundantly maintain five head of cattle in one 
stable, if the vegetables be mowed in proper time, 
and given to the cattle in proper order. 


“9. The stall feeding yields at least three times 


the quantity of manure from the same number of 
cattle ; for the best and most efficacious manure 


is produced in the stable, and carried to the fields 
at the most proper perivd of its fermentation ; 
whereas, when spread upon meadows or plough- 
ed fields, as it is too commonly, and exhausted 
by the air and sun, its power is entirely wasted. 

“3, The cattle used to stall feeding will yield 
a much greater quantity of milk, and increase 
faster in weight, when fattening, than when they 
go to the field. 

“4, They are less subject to accident—do not 
suffer so much from heat, flies and insects—on 
the contrary, if every thing be properly managed, 
they will remain in a state of constant health and 
vigor.” 


ROHAN POTATOES. 


A writer over the signature of “ Cultivator,” in 
the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser states that he 
planted last spring three Rohan potatoes, which 
cost about a dollar, and from ten or fifteen hills 
which they made, he dug about a bushel of pota- 
toes; the potatoes were large and coarse, proba- 
bly good for cattle, but by common consent un- 
worthy of the table. We can speak a little on 
this subject, also. A gentleman in this village, 
having no faith in the reported great yield of this 
potato, and firmly prejudiced against its use as 
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a condiment on the table, to satisfy himself pur- 
chased a Rohan of the size of an ordinary apple, 
for twenty-five cents. He made sixteen hills, two 
eyes toa hill, in his garden, with no other care 
or culture than he bestowed on other potatoes, 
and this fall he dug from these hills a little over 
a heaping bushel, and they weighed fifty-one and 
a half pounds. The most of the potatoes were 
very largeandrough. He hada large and a small 
Rohan boiled in the same vessel with some [ which 
are called, not out of respect to the ladies surely, | 
ladies’ fingers. He averred he could not tell the 
difference in taste between the Rohan and the 
ladies’ fingers. A person at the table insisting 
that the Rohan was fit only for pigs and cattle, 
consented to have the matter fairly tested. He 
was blindfolded—a piece of the small Rohan was 
first given him to eat, then a piece of the large 
Rohan, and then a piece of the ladies’ finger. 
On removing the bandage, he said the first he ate 
was ladies’ fingers, the second was ladies’ fingers, 
and the third was ladies’ fingers. Here was no 
‘‘eating by proxy,” but notwithstanding, he in- 
sisted that the Rohan was only fit for pigs. Pre- 
judice will warp the taste as well as the judge- 
ment. The Rohan is an uncouth looking article 
it is true, but we can get clear of the prejudice 
on this account by cutting the largest in pieces 
of convenient size, that they may be thoroughly 
boiled through, and, then have them well mashed 
and a little baked in a stew oven, and it will puz- 
zle “all connoisseurs” to say what kind of pota- 
to it is; and whether it is not the best kind of 
potato that ever was raised. 
Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 


—_—_— 


Tue Horn Art or Hottow Horn.—A corres- 
pondent wishes to know what is the best remedy 
for the hollow horn. The horn it is well known 
is filled with a spongy bone full of cells and cavi- 
ties, and lined with a membrane which sometimes 
becomes inflamed, and matter forms, which pas- 
ses off sometimes by the nose, and sometimes re- 
mains in the horn until vented by a hole bored 
through it with a gimlet or a bit. Sometimes 
the inflammation continues until the bone itself 
becomes diseased, and thus becomes a mass of 
disease which sometimes baffles all the art and 
skill of man. We have never seen a case of the 
latter, except when the horns had been injured 
by severe blows from some accident. Some peo- 
ple are apt to think, when a cow or an ox is sick 
with a cold or inflammation about the head, and 
they bore into the horn and find it hollow, that it 
is the hollow horn, or hornail. Simple inflamma- 
tion can be very easily removed by bleeding and 
purging, this should be the case when it arises 
from mere cold, but when the animal has been 
kept poor and exposed to the storms and winds 
of winter, a change should be made in the diet, 
more generous keep, warm shelter, and rubbing 
to excite and equalize circulation. We have 
known doses of salt and pesper put into the shell 
of a hen’s egg and passed down the stomach, act 
as a warm stimulant. We suppose it would do 
as well to mix them with dough and make them 
into balls and give them in that shape. 
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When the bone becomes diseased and decay. 
ed, it is best to saw the horn off entirely and ap- 
ply dressings of tar, washing it often with soap- 
suds and covering it with tarred cloth. Keep it 
as clean as possible. Chloride of lime dissolved 
in water will be good to take away any offensive 
smell which it may have, and train oil will be a 
good application if the weather is warm and the 
flies troublesome. If, after all this precaution, 
the disease continues and works down into the 
bones of the head there is not much chance for 
the animal’s life, and, as a general rule, the most 
economical course is to kill it and put an end to 
its sufferings as soon as possible. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE UNHAPPY. 


Tue unhappy are indisposed to employment ; 
all active occupations are wearisome and disgust- 
ing in prospect, at a time when everything, life 
itself, is full of weariness and disgust. Yet the 
unhappy must be employed, or they will go mad. 
Comparatively blessed are they, if they are set in 
families where claims and duties abound and can- 
not beescaped. Inthe pressure of business there 
is present safety and ultimate relief. Harder is 
the lot of those who have few necessary occupa- 
tions, enforced by other claims than their own 
harmlessness and profitableness. Reading often 
fails. Now and then it may beguile: but much 
oftener the attention is languid, the thoughts wan- 
der, and associations with the subject of grief are 
awakened. 

Women who find that reading will not do, will 
obtain no relief from sewing. Sewing is pleasant 
enough in moderation to those whose minds are 
at ease the while ; but it is an employment which 
is trying to the nerves when long continued, at 
the best, and nothing can be worse for the harass- 
ed, and those who want to escape from them- 
selves. Writing isbad. The pen hangs idly sus- 
pended over the paper, or the sad thoughts that 
are alive within write themselves down. The 
safest and best of all occupations for such suffer- 
ers as are fit for it, is intercourse with young chil- 
dren. An infant might beguile Satan‘and his 
peers the day after they were couched on the lake 
of fire, if the love of children chanced to linger 
amid the ruins of their angelic nature. 

Next to this comes honest, genuine acquaint- 
anceship among the poor; not mere charity-visit- 
ing, grounded on soup tickets and blankets, but 
intercourse of mind, with real mutual interest be- 
tween the parties. Gardening is excellent, be- 
cause it unites bodily exertion with a sufficient 
engagement of the faculties, while sweet compas- 
sionate Nature is ministering cure in every sprout- 
ing leaf and scented blossom, and beckoning sleep 
to draw nigh, and be ready to follow up her be- 
nignant work. Walking is good: not stepping 
from shop to shop, or from neighbor to neighbor, 
but stretching out far into the country, to the 
freshest fields and highest ridges, and the quietest 
lanes. However sullen the imagination may have 


been among its griefs at home, here it cheers up 
and smiles, However listless the limbs may have 
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Department of State. 


been when sustaining a too heavy heart, here they 
are braced, and the lagging gait becomes buoyant 
again. However perverse the memory may have 
been in presenting all that was agonizing, and 
insisting only on what cannot be retrieved, here it 
is first disregarded, and then it sleeps; and the 
sleep of memory is the day in paradise to the un- 
happy. The mere breathing cf the cool wind on 
the face in the commonest highway, is rest and 
comfort, which must be felt at such times to be 
believed. It is disbelieved in the shortest inter- 
vals between its seasons of enjoyment; and every 
time the sufferer has resolution to go forth to 
meet it, it penetrates to the very heart in glad 
surprise. The fields are better still; for there is 
the lark to fill up the hours with mirthful music ; 
or, at worst, the robin and the flocks of fieldfares, 
to show that the hardest day has its life and hilar- 
ity. But the calmest region is the upland, where 
human life is spread out beneath the bodily eye ; 
where the mind roves from the peasant’s nest to 
the spiry town, from the diminished team in the 
patch or fallow, or the fisherman’s boat in the 
cove, to the viaduct that spans the valley, or the 
fleet that rides, ghost-like, to the horizon. This 
is the perch where the spirit plumes its ruffled 
and drooping wings, and makes ready to let itself 
down any wind that heaven may send. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tue building occupied by the Secretary of State 
and his clerks, and called the State Department, 
is a large edifice, two stories in height, and each 
story very high, of one hundred and sixty feet in 
Vox. VII—45 





length, and fifty-five feet in width; with a wide 
passage through the middle of the building. It 
is situated east of the President’s House, at the 
distance of two hundred yards. 

In the Department of State are deposited the 
treaties with foreign nations ; the original of the 
Declaration of Independence, the commission to 
General Washington, &c. The library attached 
to the Department is large and appropriate. The 
laws of the several States are also to be found 
here , and a copy of every book for which a copy- 
right is taken out. 





MISSOURI. 


Tue following article, detailing the history, 
geography, and natural resources of Missouri, we 
copy from the orth American Review, April 1839, 
Art. xi. The excellence of the matter is our 
apology for inserting it at length, thus occupying 
more space than we usually allot to a single 
article. 


Few of our readers, we suppose, are prepared 
to be told, that Missouri is not only the largest 
State in the Union, but that it is unsurpassed and 
perhaps unequalled by any other in natural re- 
sources. Yet such is the fact; taking into view 
its advantages of climate, soil, rivers, variety of 
savigeibonel prodmetiii. and mineral wealth, we 
do not know of any State which is entitled to take 
precedence of this. nae 

The history of Missouri, as a home of civilized 
man, begins with the cession by France to En- 
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gland, of her possessions east of the Mississippi, 
at the peace of 1763. The French, then relin- 
quishing their possessions on the east of the river, 
began to make progress in colonizing its western 
banks. The first town founded in Missouri was 
St. Geneviéve, which was laid out by a party of 
French from Kaskaskia, in Illinois, m the course 
of the year of the cession to Great Britain. Other 
settlements, west of the Mississippi, were about 
the same time formed. Inthe year 1764, the city 
of St. Louis was founded, by M. Lacléde, a partner 
m a company which was extensively engaged in 
the fur trade, a business at that time already very 
lucrative. It was selected as the dépét for Upper 
Louisiana, i which term was included all the 
State of Missouri and the territory west and 
northwest of the same. In this wide tract of 
country, a monopoly of the trade with the Indian 
tribes had been granted, by M. d’Abaddie, Direct- 
or-General of Louisiana, to the company just 
alluded to. It was wealthy, and clothed with 
very valuable privileges, so that the settlement 
at St. Louis almost immediately assumed consid- 
erable importance. The selection of a place, 
mvoreover, was so judicious, that, ‘hentiidantie 
of any other circumstances, it could not fail to at- 
tract early attention, being so evidently destined 
to become, what we now live to see it, the me- 
tropolis of a wide-spread and fertile region. It is 
one of those points which seem formed by nature 
for the sites of large cities, uniting all the advan- 
tages that are essential, on the one hand, for the 
comfort and health of their immediate mhabitants, 
and, on the other, for the convenient exportation 
of the produce of the country, and the importa- 
tion of whatever is needed for the supply of its 
wants. Nothing can permanently keep back a 
place possessing such advantages. Thirty years 
ago, the towns of St. Charles, St. Genevieve, and 
Cape Girardeau, were competitors of St. Louis in 
point of population and wealth. The difference 
of natural advantages has already made a marked 
distinction among them; and it is safe to foretell, 
that in St. Louis will prove to have been laid the 
foundations of one of the largest cities of the 
West, perhaps of the largest inland city of the 
United States. It has only just begun to attract 
the attention which it deserves. In four years, 
reckoned from the winter of 1833—4, its popula- 
tion and business doubled ; and it is reasonable 
to expect that, ten years hence, it will contain 
fifty thousand inhabitants, 

The fur trade, and the exportation of lead, con- 
stituted the chief business of the early settlers of 
Upper Louisiana, as indeed they made the occu- 
pation of the majority of its inhabitants down to 
the period of its coming into the possession of 
the United States. Of the emigrants into this 
Tegion, in the years immediately succeeding its 
first occupation by the French, some began to 
form new settlements, as Vuide Poche, afterward 
called Carondolet, Florisant, and Les Petites 
Cotes, now St. Charles ; others joined the infant 
settlement at St. Louis, which, soon coming to be 
considered the capital of Upper Louisiana, became 
the residence of the French and afterwards of the 
Spanish governors. 

But the hope of living under their own laws 


and rulers, which had brought the settlers to- 
gether, was speedily disappointed. The weakness 
of France had already compelled her to relinquish 
her last hold upon America. By a treaty, which 
was made with Spain in 1762, but was not full 
carried into execution until 1769, she had ceded 
to that power all her territories west of the Mis- 
sissippi, together with the island and city of New 
Orleans. 

“The fate of the Louisianians,” says Stoddard, 
“was made known to them by a letter signed by 
the French king, dated April twenty-first, 1764, 
addressed to M. d’Abadie, whom he calls Direc- 
tor-General and Commandant of Louisiana, in- 
forming him of the treaty of cession, and di- 
recting him to give up, to the officers of Spain, 
the country and colony of Louisiana, together 
with the city of New Orleans and the military 
posts. He expressed a desire for the prosperity 
and peace of the inhabitants of the colony, and 
his confidence in the friendship and the affection 
of the king of Spain. He, at the same time, de- 
clared his expectation, that the ecclesiastics and 
religious houses, which had the care of the parish- 
es and missions, would continue to exercise their 
functions ; that the superior council and ordinary 
judges would continue to administer justice ac- 
cording to the laws, forms, and usages of the 
colony ; that the inhabitants would be preserved 
and maintained in their estates, which had been 
granted to them by the governor and director of 
the colony ; and that, finally, all these grants, 
though not confirmed by the French authorities, 
would be confirmed by his Catholic Majesty. The 
treaty of cession, dated the third of November, 
1762, was never published, and the terms of it re- 
main a secret to this day; but there is good 
reason to believe that the sentiments, expressed 
by the French king, corresponded with the stipu- 
lations it contained.”—Sketches of Louisiana. 

Four years elapsed before any attempts were 
made on the part of Spain to take possession of 
her newly-acquired territory. Even then the at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. The Spanish governor, 
who arrived in 1766, with a military force, found 
it prudent to abandon his design and return to 
Havana, so great was the excitement among the 
colonists, because the transfer had been made 
without their consent. 

“Things remained in this situation,” says 
Stoddard, “ till the seventeenth of August, 1769, 
when O'Reilly arrived, and took peaceable pos- 
session of the colony. He immediately selected 
twelve of the most distinguished leaders of the 
opposition, as the victims of resentment. Six of 
them were devoted to the halter, to gratify the 
malice of arbitrary power, and to strike terror in- 
to the other malecontents. The other six, deem- 
ed less guilty, and surely they were much less 
fortunate, were doomed to the dungeons of Cuba. 
This scene of blood and outrage made a deep im- 
pression of horror on the minds of the people, 
and will never be forgotten. In 1770, the Spanish 
authorities were established in Upper Louisiana. 

“O’Reilly was the first governor and intendant- 

eneral, who exercised the Spanish power in 
Conisinhh. As governor-general he was vested 
with the supreme power of the province, both 
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civil and military; and, as intendant-general he 
granted lands, prescribed the conditions, and con- 
firmed the concessions made by his subordinates ; 
superintended the fiscal department, and the affairs 
of the Indians.” —J/did. 

On the twenty-sixth of November, 1769, he 
issued a proclamation changing the form of gov- 
ernment in Louisiana, abolishing the authority of 
the French laws, and substituting those of Spain 
in their stead. From the time of its promulgation, 
the French laws ceased to have any authority, 
and all controversies were tried and decided con- 
formably to the Spanish laws. To the credit of 
Spain, however, it should be recorded, that her 
governors conducted themselves with almost 
uniform moderation and impartiality toward the 
French inhabitants. This is abundantly proved 
by the fact, that the spirit of society in Louisiana 
does not seem to have been materially changed 
by the transfer to Spanish authority. New laws 
were of course introduced; but, except at the 
very first, no opposition was made to their ad- 
ministration, and no outbreaks of public feeling 
took place. The manners and customs of the 
people continued French; and, at the present day, 
we can hardly find any trace of the Spanish 
dynasty. It is, moreover, a remarkable fact, that 
when Louisiana again came under French domin- 
ion, in the year 1800, the French inhabitants were 
dissatisfied with the change. 

In 1670, the Spanish governor, M. Rious, began 
to exercise authority in Upper Louisiana. ‘The 
house in which he resided yet stands, in St. Louis. 
It is built in an old-fashioned, substantial manner, 
with a portico all around, and will probably long 
remain, a memorial of the past. 

From this date, to the year 1800, the colonies 
in Upper Louisiana experienced scarcely any 
thing of great interest. The most remarkable 
events were, an attack by the British and Indians 
upon St Louis, in 1778; an uparalleled rise of the 
Mississippi, in 1785; and the arrival, at St. Louis, 
of ten keel-boats, in 1788; each of which events 
gave a name to the year in which it occurred. 
The attack referred to was instigated by the Can- 
adian English, by way of retaliation against Spain, 
for the part which she took in the American 
Revolution. The assailing force consisted of 
about fifteen hundred men, of whom the greater 
part were Indians. The whole Spanish settle- 
ments were in great danger, but the inhabitants 
of St. Louis behaved in a most spirited manner. 
When the attack was first threatened, they forti- 
fied the city with a breastwork, formed of the 
trunks of trees, placed upright upon the ground, 
with their interstices filled with earth. It form- 
ed a semicircle, extending to the bank of the river 
at both extremities, and terminating at each in a 
small fort. Three gates, each defended by heavy 
cannon, afforded a communication with the coun- 
try. The remnants of these defences yet exist, 
and are pointed out by the old inhabitants. The 
attack itself differed in nothing from the usual 
mode of Indian warfare. It was entirely unsuc- 
cessful, and was followed by no important result. 

In the year 1800, all the territory west of the 
Mississippi was ceded back again by Spain, to 
France. But during the three years of the con- 
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tinuance of French authority, nothing important 
occurred. No alteration was made im the juris 
prudence of either Upper or Lower Louisiana, 
and the Spanish laws remained in full force, as 
the laws of the whole province; a fact which is 
very important to those who would understand 
the legal history, and some of the present laws, 
of Missouri.* 

By the treaty of April thirtieth, 1803, Louisi- 
ana was purchased by the United States from the 
French crown ; and, six months after, the Presi- 
dent was authorized to take formal possession. 
W.C. C. Claiborne was appointed Governor and 
Intendant-General of Louisiana, and Amos Stod- 
dard was commissioned to exercise the powers 
and prerogatives of the Spanish Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of that province. The province of Louisi- 
ana was subsequently divided into two parts, the 
territory of Orleans and the district of Louisiana ; 
the latter comprehended the present State of 
Missouri, and, as a matter of convenience, was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the governor of 
Indiana, in whom all necessary powers had been 
vested. The governor at that time was General 
William H. Harrison, and by him the government 
was organized and put in motion, in a manner 
most creditable to him and satisfactory to Con- 
gress. In 1805, the district was organized as a 
territory, the legislative power being vested in a 
governor and three judges. In 1812, an act of 
Congress gave it its present name, and transferred 
the legislative function to a General Assembly. 
In 1820, a State government was formed, a con- 
stitution being established on the nineteenth day 
of July, of that year. An act of Congress, pass- 
ed after a well-known protracted debate, gave 
Missouri admission to the Union on the second 
day of March, 1821. From the period of the 
transfer of Louisiana to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, the country, which heretofore had 
been slowly settled, and by people of little enter- 
prise, had begun to be very rapidly filled up. A 
new population then came in, and a new aspect 
was given to every thing. The laws began to 
be more fixed and better understood, and their 
administration to be more impartial. The settle- 
ments, after the lapse of a few years became 
more secure from Indian depredations, and every 
thing began to bear the marks of American enter- 
prise. The original French inhabitants were, ia- 
deed, not much, if at all, benefited by these chan- 
ges. Some of them were made, suddenly, very 
rich; but the quiet and peaceful lives of the 
majority were sadly disturbed. In general, they 
could not sympathize with the schemes, nor com- 








* “Tt is believed by many. that the whole body of the Span- 
ish law was repealed ap abolished by an act of the General 
Assembly, on the foxcteenth of January, 1816, which adopts 
the common law ead British statutes as the law of the territory. 
But the wordsof that act are, ‘ which common law and statutes 
are not coutrary to the laws of this territory.’ ‘ The laws of 
this texritory’ embrace the Spanish laws, ‘not inconsistent with 
the acts of Congress in relation thereto,’ altered, modified, and 
repealed as they had been by preceding legislatures. If, then, 
the Spanish laws were, previous to this act, a part of the law 
of the territory, it follows, that the common law and British 
statutes control only those cases, where the Spanish law, re- 
stricted and modified, and the acts of the legisiature, had been 
silent.”—MS, Memoir by a Citizen of St. . 
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pete with the enterprise of the new comers, and 
were, therefore, soon thrown into a painful ob- 
scurity. For a long time after the introduction 
of American authorities, they mourned bitterly 
over the innovations, which, however useful, 
their unambitious minds could not regard as im- 
provements. What was their loss, however, was 
the country’s gain. Notwithstanding several 
severe checks to immigration, the population 
rapidly increased. The late war, for a time, ef- 
fectually repressed the progress of the country, 
and many settlements, as those of Boon’s Lick 
and Salt River, were entirely broken up. But 
peace was no sooner declared, than crowds of 
emigrants, chiefly from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and the Carolinas, began to cross the Mississippi ; 
and, in the year 1817, the population of Missouri 
was supposed to be not less than sixty thou- 
sand. 

It was not the French alone, who had cause to 
lament the occupation of Missouri by the Ameri- 
cans. To the Indians it brought the most unhap- 
py consequences. That ill-fated people quickly 
perceived the change in the policy toward them, 
introduced by the new government. So long as 
they had none but the French to deal with, they 
were generally pacific. They had few causes of 
complaint, and no wrongs to avenge, and they 
very seldom raised the tomahawk against their 
white neighbors. With the exception of a few 
instances of inroad for the sake of plunder, the 
settlements remained undisturbed. The French, 
it is well known, have always pursued an indul- 
gent policy toward the Indians. But, no sooner 
do the English or Americans come near them, 
than war and massacres begin. So it was in 
Missouri. The Americans had scarcely taken 
possession of that country, before causes of con- 
tention were found; the fierce passions of the 
Indians were aroused, but little pains taken to 
appease them; the border warfare began, with 
all its horrors ; and, when the war with England 
commenced, many of the tribes were ready to 
give her that assistance, which she has never 
been backward toask, or scrupulous to use. The 
years from 1811 to 1814, inclusive, witnessed 
many bloody contests, in different parts of the 
State. The enterprise of Tecumseh, to excite a 
general Indian war, was attended with partial 
success; but some of the principal tribes. held 
back, and the determined measures of the govern- 
ment soon quelled the disturbances. Forts were 
built at several important points on the Missouri 
and Mississippi; and, after the year 1814 no 
further contests ensued, except such as were im- 
mediately, and without much bloodshed, decided. 
I'he Indians, since that time, have been gradually, 
but rapidly, receding betuze the whites. Great 
numbers of them are yet left 1. the w 
of the State, and the territory hemediately ad- 
jacent, from whom trouble is, perhans not un- 
reasonably, anticipated; but the day of their 
strength and prosperity is gone, and the next 


generation will probably witness their almost 
utter extinction. 


Between the years 1817 and 1824, in conse- 
quence of the commercial embarrassments, and 
the sudden check given to the fever of specula- 


estern parts 





tion, in the Western States, Missouri made com- 
paratively little progress. But, since then, she 
has increased very rapidly, both in population and 
riches. The country is settled by a substantial 
class of people, chiefly farmers, from the more 
northern of the slave-holding States. Until re- 
cently, they have not exhibited the same degree 
of public spirit and enterprise, that is found in 
some others of the Western States; but they 
have now awakened to the necessity of internal 
improvements, and several important works are 
projected or advancing. Education, for which 
ample provision has been made by law, is also 
beginning to receive the attention which it de- 
serves, 

The natural resources of this State are unusu- 
ally varied and great. Its most remarkable 
feature is its mineralogical wealth. Almost every 
county in the State contains mines of some kind 
or other, many of which are unparalleled in rich- 
ness. Ina single county (Washington) are found 
iron, lead, copper, copperas, chalk, black-lead, 
brimstone, coal, freestone, limestone, millstones, 
resembling the French buhr, and some indications 
of silver and gold; most of them in very large 
quantities. The nitrate of Potash, or saltpetre, 
occurs in several caverns on the Merrimac and 
Current Rivers, in great abundance; also upon 
the Gasconade, a hundred miles west of St. Louis. 
Salt springs are found in almost every part of the 
State. Compact limestone is very abundant. It 
constitutes the basis rock at St. Louis, where it 
answers a valuable purpose asa building material. 
It is of a grayish blue color, and contains many 
fossil remains. Chalk has been discovered on 
the banks of the Mississippi, but in what quanti- 
ties we do not know. Sulphate of lime, or gyp- 
sum, exists in great abundance. It is found on 
the Kansas River, the cliffs of which often consist 
of solid strata of this mineral; also in Jackson 
County, and elsewhere. Alum (sulphate of alu- 
mine and potash) is found effloresced, in a cave 
in Bellevue, Washington County. Buhr stone, 
said to be equal to the French, is in great abun- 
dance on the Osage and Gasconade Rivers. 
Potters’ clay has been discovered, of the best 
quality, on the right bank of the Mississippi, about 
forty miles above the junction of the Ohio, and 
extending for thirty-four miles up the river. 
The stratum varies in thickness from one to ten 
feet, rests on sandstone, and is covered by shell 
limestone, containing well characterized nodules 
and veins of flint. It is also found, ten feet be- 
low the surface, at Gray’s Mine, Jefferson County, 
where it is snow-white, unctuous, becomes plastic 
by mixture with water, and is infusible at a very 
high heat. Red chalk is found in Washington 
County. Several springs in the vicinity of Her- 
culaneum, and one near St. Louis, are highly im- 
pregnated with sulphur, which is deposited on 
the stones, over which the water runs, ina yellow 
crust. Coal, of a good quality, is found in St. 
Louis, Howard, Cooper, Boon, Monroe, Saline, 
Lafayette, Gasconade, and almost all the coun- 
ties of the State. Sulphuret of zinc is found, 
associated with sulphuret of lead, at the mines in 
Washington, Jefferson, and St. Francois Counties. 
Oxyde of manganese and sulphuret of antimony 








have both been discovered in Washington County 
and on the Merrimac: 

But the great mineral wealth of Missouri is in 
its mines of copper, lead, and iron. We are not 
informed of any copper mines in the State, which 
are in actual operation ; but the existence of the 
mineral, in great quantities, has been ascertained 
beyond question. We have seen several beauti- 
ful specimens, brought from different parts of the 
State, one of which, found in Washington County, 
almost upon the surface of the ground, was the 
richest that we have ever seen. The lead mines 
of the State are better known. They are found, 
to the greatest extent, in the counties of Wash- 
ington, St. Geneviéve, St. Frangois, Madison, and 
Jefferson, and also on the Osage River. Some 
of them have been worked for seventy years. 
Those in Washington County are thus described 
by the “ Missouri Gazeteer.” 

“‘ Potosi is situate about the centre of the min- 
eral region; and there are upward of seventy- 
five lead mines now open and actually occupied 
within sixteen miles of the town, at which are 
engaged about five hundred hands in mining, 
though a great number have gone from this county 
to Fever River, Merrimac, and other mines, with- 
in the last two years. It is impossible to enume- 
rate all the mines in Washington, for the whole 
county is, as it were, one vast mine. The mineral 
obtained here by the first process of smelting 
produces from sixty-five to seventy per cent., 
and by the second process about fifteen, making, 
in all, about eighty-five per cent. of clear, good 
lead. These five hundred hands raise about five 
million pounds of lead annually, which, at twenty- 
five or thirty dollars per thousand pounds, is 
worth about one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, making about three hundred dollars to the 
hand.” 

These are probably the richest beds of ore in 
the State, but new discoveries of them, or of in- 
dications of their presence, are every year made, 
in different places, and probably not one half of 
them are yet known. 

The iron mines are, however, the most remark- 
able. Some of these are so rich and so unprece- 
dented in their character, that the descriptions 
of them are almost incredible, and seem like 
fabulous stories. Washington, St. Francois, and 
Madison Counties, which are adjacent to each 
other, contain enough iron to supply the world, 
for ages to come. 

“The Iron Mountain, as it is commonly called, 
inthe southeast corner of Washington County, is 
one of the most remarkable curiosities in the 
world. It is about one mile broad at the base, 
three hundred and fifty or four hundred feet high, 
and three miles long, literally covered with a 
bright, shining ore, having every appearance of 
metal which has been smelted. At the base of 
the mountain, the ore is in pieces of a pound 
weight or more, and, as you approach the apex 
of the hill, the pieces increase in size, to thou- 
sands of tons weight, until they assume the ap- 
pearance of huge rocks, presenting to the aston- 
ished beholder a aqietenta which cannot be de- 
seribed ;. and those large masses are of a quality 


surpassing any thing of the kind heretofore known 
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grow to great perfection. 
kinds which belong to temperate climates, are 
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to the world. Six miles south, in Madison Coun- 


ty, is another mountain, larger than the one above, 
known in this county by the name of the ‘ Pilot 
Knob.’ It is entirely covered with iron ore, in 
huge masses, larger and more abundant than the 
former.” 

Besides these iron mountains, all the hills of 
that district contain great quantities of ore. That 
whole tract of country is avast bed of iron. The 
ore is, besides, remarkably pure. That from the 
‘mountains’ does not need to undergo any inter- 
mediate process, but may be wrought without 
being smelted into pigs. A pen-knife was recent- 
ly made from the ore, with an exquisite polish and 
a fine edge. We need not speak of the immense 
value of such mines as these. They are worth 
an hundred times more than all the gold and 
silver of Mexico. We should remark, however, 
that they are perfectly accessible, and that their 
treasures may be brought into the market at as 
small an expense as the nature of the commodity 
admits. They are situated only about forty miles 
from the Mississippi, and but seventy from St 
Louis, to which city a railroad is now in contem- 
plation. An abundance of stone-coal has lately 
been discovered in their vicinity, and the whole 
district abounds with water power. It will not 
be many years before their wealth is poured into 
St. Louis, and thence throughout the whole land. 
They render it certain, that Missouri must, at no 


very distant day, become one of the most impor- 


tant manufacturing States in the Union. 
Except in the mineral districts, which are, in 


general, comparatively barren, the soil is uniform- 


ly good. 


It is, besides, very varied in its nature, 


so as to be adapted to a great variety of produc- 
tions. 


The northern counties contain large tracts 
of excellent land, calculated for hemp and flax. 


Cotton is cultivated, although not to such advan- 
tage as in Mississippi and other southern States. 


Tobacco is raised in large quantities, and of the 
best quality. All the varieties of grain and grass- 
es yield abundant crops. Garden vegetables 
Fruit trees, of all the 


successfully cultivated, and the fruit is at least 
equal to that in the eastern States. The timber 
includes almost all the valuable and ornamental 
varieties of the temperate zone. There are ex- 
tensive pine forests on the Gasconade and Merri- 
mac rivers. The facilities for raising stock are 
great, and farmers direct their attention very 
much to this branch of their business. There 
are many parts of the State, consisting of rocky 
points and broken sections of country, which 
seem peculiarly fitted for sheep-pastures, and 
hold out great inducements for the operations of 
wool-growers. In short, the agriculturist can 
hardly go amiss, to whatever he turns his atten- 
tion. There is not, perhaps, so large a body of 
rich land as in some other States, but there is so 
favorable an alternation of prairie and hilly coun- 
try, of meadow and woodland, that it is all ren- 
dered valuable. 

The state is throughout well watered. Mill- 
sites and water-power are found almost wherever 
they are needed. The Missouri River passes 
through the richest agricultural portion of the 
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State, and is navigable for steamboats twenty-five | to guard against it, and it never assumes an epi- 


hundred miles from its mouth. It has almost in- 
numerable tributaries, which, together with those 
of the Mississippi, irrigate every part of the State. 
The Osage river is one of the most considerable. 
It empties into the Missouri, ten miles below 
Jefferson City, and is navigable for moderate- 
sized boats, for several hundred miles. The Gas- 
conade is also a very important river, falling in- 
to the Missouri a hundred miles from its mouth, 
and passing through avery fertile and well-tim- 
bered country. 

The climate of Missouri is, in general, pleasant 
and salubrious. Like that of all North America, 
it is very changeable, and subject to extremes of 
heat and cold; but it is, we think, decidedly 
milder, if we take the whole year through, than 
that of the same latitudes east of the mountains. 
We are aware that, in this opinion, we differ from 
a greater part of the authorities upon the subject 
of climate in the United States; but we have had 
ample means of observation, and we are confident 
in the conclusion now expressed. We think, 
that, while the summers are not at all more op- 
pressive than they are in the corresponding lati- 
tudes on and near the Atlantic coast, the winters 
are shorter, and, with the almost universal excep- 
tion of a few weeks of severe weather in Febru- 
ary, very much milder. We are sure, that we 
have never witnessed, in any eastern city, a con- 
tinuance of such beautiful weather, in the months 
of November, December, and January, as we have 
seen in the central parts of Missouri. The spring 
season, except the first half of March, is almost 
uniformly delightful. 

In point of healthiness, this State will bear a 
favorable comparison with the other western 
States. It is not, of course, free from the dis- 
eases to which all newly settked countries are 
subject, such as “fever and ague,” the disease 
which undermines many a strong constitution, 
and which, although not dangerous in itself, pre- 
pares the way for more fatal disorders. But, in 
most respects, the whole State may be consider- 
ed healthy. The disease alluded to is generally 
confined to the borders of the rivers, and may be 
avoided by proper care. 

The waters of the Missouri, and of most of its 
tributaries, in consequence of the nature of the 
soil that they flow through, are very wholesome, 
in which respect they are much superior to the 
Upper Mississippi, the Illinois, and, we think, the 
Ohio. The Missouri is singularly turbid; so 
much so, that it gives the same character to the 
whole Lower Mississippi ; and new-comers are 
unwilling to drink its waters; but they soon learn 
to think it the pleasantest and most refreshing 
beverage, and to prefer it, when settled, to the 
clearest spring water. Chymists who have ana- 
lyzed it declare, that it is entirely free from all 
hurtful admixtures, which can by no means be 
said of the water of most of the Western rivers. 
This circumstance, of course, exerts a high 
favorable influence on the health of the State. 
Very exaggerated reports have gone abroad, of 
the prevalence and fatality of the bilious fever. 
It is certainly the most fatal disease of the region, 
bat moderate caution and foresight are sufficient 


demic character. The freedom from consump- 
tion and its train of kindred disorders, of which 
there are hardly any cases in Missouri, is more 
than a set-off to all diseases which are peculiar 
to that section of the country. 

Could we proceed to speak of the commercial 
advantages of the State, we should be led to offer 
some speculations concerning the practicability 
of a direct intercourse between the mouth of 
Columbia River and the East Indies, which, if 
ever established will be a source of immense 
wealth to the whole West, and especially to 
Missouri. But for this we have, at present no 
room. What we have said may be of some avail, 
to show the inducements which the State offers 
to immigrants, and the importance which it is 
destined, at no remote day, to assume. 





THE WORTH OF THE MIND. 
BY REV. ORVILLE DEWEY. 


The mind—how little is it known or consider- 
ed! That all which man permanently is,—the in- 
ward being, the divine energy, the immortal 
thought, the boundless capacity, the infinite aspi- 
ration—how few value this, this wonderful mind, 
for what it is worth! How few see it—that broth- 
er mind—in others; see it in all the forms of 
wretchedness and splendor alike—though fenced 
around with all the artificial distinctions of society 
see it, through the rags with which poverty has 
clothed it, beneath the crushing burthens of life, 
amidst the close pressure of worldly troubles, 
wants and sorrows—see it and acknowledge and 
cheer it in that humble lot, and feel that the nobili- 
ty of earth, that the commencing glory of heav- 
en, is there? Nor is this the worst, nor the 
strongest view of the case. Men do not feel the 
worth of their own minds. They are very proud, 
perhaps; they are proud of their possessions ; 
they are proud of their minds, it may be, as dis- 
tinguishing them; but the intrinsic, the inward, 
the infinite worth of their own minds, they do not 
perceive. How many a man is there who would 
feel, if he were introduced into some magnificent 
palace, and were led through a succession of 
splendid apartments, filled with rich and gorgeous 
furniture—would feel, 1 say, as if he, lofty, im- 
mortal being as he is, were but an ordinary thing 
amidst the tinselled show around him; or would 
feel as if he were a more ordinary being, for the 
perishing glare of things, amidst which he walk- 
ed! How many a man, who as he passed along 
the wayside, saw the chariot of wealth rolling by 
him, would forget the intrinsic and eternal dig- 
nity of his own mind, in a poor, degrading envy 
of that vain pageant—would feel himself to be an 
humbler creature, because, not in mind, but in 
mensuration he was not quite so high! And so 


long as this is the case, do you believe that men 
understand their own minds, and they know what 
they possess within them? How many, in fact, 
feel as if that inward being, that mind, were re- 
spectable, chiefly because, their bodies lean on 
silken couches, and are fed with costly luxuries ! 
How many respect themselves, and look for re- 








spect from others, in proportion as they grow 
more rich, and live more splendidly, not more 
wisely,—and fare more sumptuously every day ! 
Surely it is not strange, while all this is true, that 
men should be more attracted by objects of sense 
and appetite, than by miracles of wisdom and 


love. And it is not strange that the spiritual 
riches which man is exhorted to seek, are repre- 
sented in scripture as “hid treasures,” for me 
are indeed hidden in the depths of the soul—hid- 
den, covered up with worldly gains, and pomps, 
and vanities. It is not strange that the kingdom 
of heaven, that kingdom which is within, is re- 
presented as a treasure buried in a field; the 
flowers bloom, and the long grass waves there, 
and men pass by and say it is beautiful; but this 
very beauty, this very luxuriance, conceals the 
treasure. And so it is in ‘this life, that luxury 
and show, fashion and outward beauty, worldly 
pursuits and possessions, attract the eyes of men, 
and they know not the treasure that is hidden in 
every human soul. 

Yes, the treasure—and the treasure that is in 
every soul. The difference that exists among 
men is not so much in their nuiure, not so much 
in their intrinsic power, as in the power of com- 
munication. To some it is given to embosom 
and imbody their thoughts; but all men, more 
or less, feel those thoughts. The very glory of 
genius, the very rapture of piety, when rightly 
revealed, are diffused and spread abroad, and 
shared among unnumbered minds. When elo- 
quence and poetry speak—when the glorious 
arts, statuary, painting, and music—when patri- 
otism, charity, virtue—speak to us, with all their 
thrilling power, do not the hearts of thousands 
glow with a kindred joy and ecstacy? Who’s 
here so humble, who so poor in thought or in af- 
fection, as not to feel this? Who’s here so low, 
so degraded, I had almost said, as not sometimes 
to be touched with the beauty of goodness? 
Who’s here with a heart made of such base ma- 
terials, as not sometimes to respond, through 
every chord of it, to the call of honor, patriotism, 
generosity, virtue? What a glorious capacity is 
this! A power to commune with God and an- 
gels! A reflection of the brightness of heaven— 
a mirror that collects and concentrates within it- 
self all the moral splendors of the universe—a 
light kindled from heaven, that is to shine bright- 
er and brighter for ever! For what then, my 
friends, shall we care as we ought to care for 
thist What can man bear about with him,—what 
office, what array, what apparel, that shall beget 
such reverence as the soul he bears with him? 
What circumstances of outward splendor can lend 
such imposing dignity to any being, as the throne 
of inward light and power, where the spirit reigns 
for ever? What work of man shall be brought 
into comparison with this work of God? I will 
speak of it in its simplest character—I say a 
thought, a bare thought,—and yet I say, what is 
it—and what is its power and mystery? Breathed 
from the inspiration of the Almighty: partaking 
of infinite attributes ; comprehending, analyzing, 
and with its own beauty clothing all things; and 
bringing all things, and all themes—earth, heaven, 
eternity,—within the possession of its momenta- 
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ry being ; what is there that man can form—what 
sceptre or throne—what structure of ages—what 
empire of wide-spread dominion—can compare 
with the wonders and the grandeurs of a single 
thought? It is that alone of all things are made, 
—it is that alone, that comprehends the Maker 
of all. That alone is the key, which unlocks all 
the treasures of the universe. That alone is the 
power that reigns over space, time, eternity. 
That, under God, is the sovereign dispenser to 
man, of all the blessings and glories that lie with- 
in the compass of possession, or within the range 
of possibility. Virtue, piety, heaven, immortality 
exist not, and never will exist for us, but as they 
exist, and will exist, in the perception, feeling, 
thought—of the glorious mind. 


SLEEPING WITH THE HEAD COVERED. 


Before the danger of sleeping with the head 
covered can be rendered sufficiently plain, it will 
be necessary to*state one fact in physiology to 
which we have not yet adverted. 

The same change of blood from bad to good— 
from pure to impure—which is effected in the 
lungs, is effected also, in some degree, on the 
whole surface of the body. Some insects or 
worms may be said to breathe entirely on the sur- 
They have no lungs whatever. 
As we rise in the scale of existences, to snakes, 
&c. we begin to find lungs, or gills, in which a 
part of the change of blood to which we allude 
is effected. Rising still farther in the scale of 
being, we find the lungs larger, and the skin less 
and less concerned in the change, till we come to 
man, and some few other animals, in whom the 
change is almost wholly accomplished by the 
lungs. Still, we repeat it, the skin, even in man, 
has some share of the work of renovating the 
blood to perform, as may be shown by a very 
simple experiment, like the following : 

When a person has lain several hours in bed, 
closely covered to the neck with thick covering, 
say with the modern article called a comfortable, 
let a candle or lamp be introduced under the cloth- 
ing, and it will soon be extinguished. The oxy- 
gen is so much diminished, and the carbonic acid 
gas so much increased, as to be incapable of sup- 
porting combustion ; and by the same rule unfit 
for respiration. Let it be also distinetly under- 
stood that this change is wholly effected without 
the agency of the breath ; though, when the head is 
covered, it is, of course, accomplished much faster. 

This fact, that we breathe, as it were, that is to 
say, purify the blood and poison the air with the 
whole surface of our body, as well as by means 
of the lungs, is of the utmost practical importance. 
It is of importance to be understood by those on 
whom we urge the duty of keeping the skin clean ; 
for how can a foul skin—a skin varnished over 
with dust—perform its delicate and important 
functions? It is of importance to be understood 
in order to know how to clothe ourselves ; for all 
those forms and circumstances of our clothing 
which tend to embarrass or interrupt the action 
of the skin, in its work of assisting the lungs to 
purify the blood, are, of course objectionable. It 
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is, however, of still higher importance that it 
should be well understood by mothers in the man- 
agement of their infants, not only in regard to 
cleanliness and dress, but particularly in regard 
to sleep. 

For, in the first place, the bed clothing ought 
to be as loose and porous as it can be, and yet, 
at the same time, retain a sufficient amount of 
heat, in order that the carbonic acid gas may 
have opportunity to escape, and the purer air find 
its way through it. Secondly. The clothes ought 
to be often thrown open and the air under them 
thus exchanged for better. Thirdly. The child 
ought never to be allowed to sleep with its head 
under the clothing. Immense is the mischief 
done in this way as we have already said, by ig- 
norant parents, and even by those whose fault is 
more that of carelessness than of ignorance. 
Fourthly. He should sleep alone as much as pos- 
sible, either in a bed or a crib, rather than with 
parents, brothers, sisters, &c. Fifthly. He should 
never be permitted to have domestic animals, as 
favorite dogs or cats, sleep in the*bed with hin— 
a practice quite too common in our country—es- 
pecially that of having a puppy in the bed. The 
child’s body poisons the imprisoned air quite fast 
enough without any aid from dogs and cats, or 
from other human bodies; and above all without 
being aided by his own breath. 

What has been said in relation to the manage- 
ment of infants will be generally applicable—the 
principles which it involves will at least be so—in 
the management of childhood and youth, and man- 
hood and old age. Fires without flues lamps, 
candles, breathing, and the action of the skin (if 
not prevented by dirt, improper clothing, &c.) and 
many more causes, will continue to operate to 
deteriorate the atmosphere at every period of ex- 
istence. There will be no moment of our lives 
when we shall not need the whole active force of 
a free, vigorous pair of lungs and a healthy skin, 
to form and reform the blood, and to cast off the 
poisonous carbonic acid gas which is formed in 
these important processes. There will be no 
waking moment of our lives when we shall not 
need to be constantly on the watch— at least as 
much as our circumstances and employment will 
admit—against an agent which will threaten our 
destruction, and which, after we have done our 
best, will probably gain, more or less the domin- 
ion over us. 

Hence the importance which philosophers, in 
all periods of the world’s history, have attached 
to pure air, and the concessions which have been 
made—proud as mankind have been, and asham- 
ed of, and averse to labor—in favor of agricultu- 
ral enjoyments. 






















































































WE copy with much pleasure the following 
testimonial to the merits of one with whom we 
and our readers were a long time associated, 
and we hope that on their part the acquaintance 
is still remembered with pleasure. 

“In 1828, ayoung physician, distant from friends 
and destitute of fortune, settled in the city of 
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New York, with the determination to raise him- 
self to respectability and usefulness by his own 
exertions. 
visiting the places of fashionable resort, of for- 
cing himself upon the notice of the great, or 
lounging at the haunts of amusement, he devoted 
all his leisure hours to study. Every moment he 
could spare from his patients was improved in 
getting knowledge, and in dispensing it to others. 
His first literary effort was to revise a Dictionary 
of Chymistry, which was published in 1831. 
next translated from the French the great ana- 
tomical work of Meckel, in three volumes, 8vo, 
which has been republished in London, the first 
American translation of a foreign medical book 
which has been honoured with a reprint. 
this was in the press, the cholera broke out in 
New York, and for the benefit of his suffering 
fellow-citizens, he translated and published a val- 
uable French work onthe Cholera, together with 
the Report of the French Academy upon that 
subject. 
papers of the day remarks, ‘‘ During the preva- 
lence of the cholera in New York, his exertions 
to alleviate the general distress, were beyond the 
reach of commendation. 
the chamber of the wealthy that he was found: 
but the hovel of the poverty-stricken and the 
wretched was not only blessed with his visits and 
advice, but frequently with the means of pre- 
serving the very existence of its inmates: and 
this has Dr. Doane to our certain knowledge fre- 
quently done without a hope, not to say an ex- 
pectation of reward. We mention these humane 
actions not as a personal panegyric, but merely 
to show his voluntary intrepidity in the midst of 
death and desolation. 
puytren’s Clinical Lectures on Surgery, deliver- 
ed at the Hotel Dieu. 
grier’s Midwifery, a large and valuable work with 
eighty plates, which has been extensively circu- 
lated in the United States. 
Blandin’s Topographical Anatomy, in two vol- 
umes, with plates. 
Chaussier’s Table of the Arteries. 
ited a new edition of Good’s Study of Medicine, 
which contains more than sixty pages of Amer- 
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To accomplish this object, instead of 


He 


While 


Nor was this all. One of the news- 


” It was not alone in 


He next translated Du- 


He then translated Ma- 


He next translated 


Then came his translation of 
He next ed- 


ican notes, a most valuable work. He next pub- 
lished a work of his own on Surgery. This was 
followed by Bayles’ Manual of Anatomy. He is 


now translating an extensive work on the Theory 
and Practice of Physic and Surgery, which will 


soon be ready for the press. Besides these la- 


bours, he has translated five works, not connect- 


ed with medicine, and at the same time has ed- 
ited the Family Magazine for one or two years, a 
work of which twenty thousand copies are an- 
nually circulated in the United States, and is to 
this country what the Penny Magazine is to En- 
gland. All this has been accomplished in eight 
short years. This gentleman was recently ap- 
pointed Professor of Physiology in the New York 
city Medical University, and now finds himself 
in an excellent practice, universally respected by 
the members of his profession, and enjoying a 
reputation in Europe and this country, which 


few have attained even after a long life.” 
Christian Statesman. 
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WASHINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS. 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Our frontispiece is a representation of the 
mansion of the Hon. Judge Ford of Morristown, 
New Jersey, which was occupied by General 
Washington during the winter of 1777, as his 
head-quarters, whither he had retired after the 
memorable battle of Princeton. The events 
which had transpired immediately preceding the 


period when Washington chose Morristown for 
his winter quarters were as extraordinary as 
they were vitally important to the cause of 
American liberty. By great exertions and im- 
minent peril, he had succeeded in crossing the 


Delaware just at the commencement of a severe 


winter, with an army poorly clad, greatly inferior 


in numbers and discipline to the enemy, and 
their term of service just expired. The hard- 
ships of war, the despondency of hope deferred 
and other depressing causes wrought in a great 
majority of them a determination to quit the army 
and retire to their homes. 


on them, and with persuasions and largesses he 


prevailed on them to remain in service six weeks 


longer. 

Sir William Howe, observing this bold move- 
ment of the little army of Americans, resolved to 
punish them for their audacity, and sent Corn- 
wallis, who was about embarking for England, to 
drive them from New Jersey. Washington made 
immediate preparations for his reception, for he 
well knew that this struggle would be a decisive 
one that would terminate in freedom or slavery 
to the colonies. He knew that fearful odds were 
against him, but he trusted to the superior 
strength of that principle which actuates men 
when fighting for their families and _firesides. 
He was then stationed at Trenton, and learning, 
that the enemy’s battalions were marching toward 
that place, he prepared for an attack. Detach- 
ments harassed them on the road, and they did 
not arrive till four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
a conflict ensued which lasted till dusk. Corn- 
wallis determined to renew the attack in the 
morning, but when day dawned, the Americans 
had disappeared. By a circuitous route Wash- 
ington had marched to Princeton where three 
regiments were stationed, with orders to rein- 
force Cornwallis, and before sunrise on the morn- 
ing of the third of January 1777 he commenced 
an attack upon them, which led to a decisive 
victory. The British had more than one hun- 
dred killed and three hundred taken prisoners. 
The American loss was small in numbers, but 
great in the death of the brave General Mercer 
and Colonels Haslett and Potter. 

After this battle, Washington marched to 
Pluckemin, where his troops, who had not slept 
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The commander-in- 
chief saw that the fate of the country depended 
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for thirty-six hours, found rest. After a halt of 
a day or two, he marched to Morristown, where 
he took up his winter quarters. But here he was 
not idle, for he sent out detachments in all direc- 
tions to harass the enemy and in a short time 
not a British or Hessian regiment was left in New 
Jersey, except at Brunswick and Amboy. “The 
glory of these achievements” says Sparks, “ was 
rendered doubly conspicuous by their immediate 
effects. The despondency which had weighed 
heavily upon the minds of the people, was dis- 
pelled as by a charm, the martial spirit was re- 
vived, and a new animation was infused into the 
public council.” 

Washington’s first care after putting his troops 
into winter quarters, was to complete the army 
for the spring campaign. To dothis he address- 
ed circular letters to the governors of the north- 
ern and middle states, requesting them to be 
active in the enlistment of men. But his neces- 
sary policy of piblicly magnifying his numbers, 
to deceive the enemy, made the states less ener- 
getic in their action, and spring came and found 
his army almost as meager as it was in autumn. 
Yet he did not despair, and as soon as the enemy 
began to move in the spring, the Americans were 
prepared to meet them. This was the most 
gloomy period of the Revolution, but the capture 
of Burgoyne, the arrival of La Fayette with 
twenty-four thousand muskets, and other muni- 
tions of war, and the important victories soon 
after achieved shed an inspiring ray over the 
colonies that illuminated every heart and rallied 
hundreds of doubters around the standard of 
Liberty. 

The following sketch of the death of General 
Mercer, which occurred but a few days previous 
to Washington’s going into winter quarters at 
Morristown, may not inappropriately be inserted 
here. It is taken from the Custis Recollections 


and Private Memoirs of the Life and Character 
of Washington. 


“The historieal records of the War of the 
American Revolution are all in error as respects 
the death of General Mercer, who fell at the bat- 
tle of Princeton, the third of January 1777. We 
offer the homage of our veneration for this mar- 
tyr’s memory, by giving to his adopted country 
and the world, authentic particulars of the hero- 
ism and devotion that attended his fall. 

“It was immediately after the sharp conflict at 
the fence, between the advance guard of the 
American army, led by General Mercer, and the 
British seventeenth regiment, and the retreat of 
the Americans through the orchard near to Clark’s 
house and barn, that General Mercer, while ex- 
erting himself to rally his broken troops, was 
brought to the ground by a blow from the butt of 
a musket. He was on foot at this time—the 
gray horse he rode at the beginning of the action 
having been disabled by a ball in the fore leg. 
the British soldiers were not at first aware of 
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the General’s rank, for the morning being cold, 
he wore a surtout over his uniform. So soon as 
they discovered that he was a general officer, 
they shouted that they had got the rebel General, 
and cried, ‘Call for quarters, you d—d rebel!’ 
Mercer to the most undaunted courage united a 
quick and ardent temperament; he replied with 
indignation to his enemies, while their bayonets 
were at his bosom, that he deserved not the name 


of rebel; and, determining to die as he had lived, 
a true and honored soldier of liberty, lounged 
with his sword at the nearest man. They then 


bayonetted him, and left him for dead. 

“Upon the retreat of the enemy, the wounded 
General was conveyed to Clark’s house, immedi- 
ately adjoining the field of battle. ‘The informa- 
tion that the commander-in-chief ftrst received 
of the fall of his old companion in arms of the 
war of 1755, and beloved officer, was that he had | 
expired under his numerous wounds ; and it was | 
not until the American army was in full march | 
for Morristown that the chief was undeceived, 
and learned, to his great gratification, that Mercer, 
though fearfully wounded, was yet alive. Upon 
the first halt, at Somerset court-house, Washing- 
ton despatched the late Major George Lewis, his 
nephew, and captain of the Horse Guards, with a 
flag and a letter to Lord Cornwallis, requesting 
that every possible attention might be shown to 
the wounded General, and permission that young 
Lewis should remain with him to minister to his 
wants. To both requests his Lordship yielded a 
willing assent, and ordered his staff-surgeon to 
attend upon General Mercer. Upon an examina- 
tion of the wounds, the British surgeon remarked 
that, although they were many and severe, he 
was ‘disposed to believe that they would not prove 
dangerous. Mercer, bred to the profession of an 
army surgeon in Europe, said to young Lewis, 
‘Raise my right arm, George, and this gentleman 
will there discover the smallest of my wounds, 
but which will prove the most fatal. Yes, sir, 
that is a fellow that will very soondo my business.’ 
He languished till the twelfth, and expired in the 
arms of Lewis, admired and lamented by the 
whole army. During the period that he languish- 
ed on the couch of suffering, he exonerated his 
enemies from the foul accusation which they bore 
not only in 1777, but for half a century since, 
viz: of their having bayonetted a General officer 
after he had surrendered his sword, and become 
a prisoner of war—declaring that he only relin- 
quished his sword when his arm had become 
powerless to wield it. He paid the homage of 
his whole heart to the person and character of 
the commander-in-chief, rejoiced with true sol- 
dierly pride in the triumphs of Trenton and 
Princeton, in both of which he had borne a con- 
spicuous part, and offered up his fervent prayers 
for the final success of the cause of American In- 
dependence. 

“Thus lived and died Hugh Mercer, aname that 
will for ever be associated with momentous 
events in the history of the War of the Revolu- 
tion. When a grateful posterity shall bid the 


trophied memorial rise to the martyrs who sealed 
with their blood the charter of an empire’s liber- 
ties, there will not be wanting a monument to him 
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whom Washington mourned as the worthy and 
brave General Mercer. 

“We shall give a single anecdote of the subject 
of the foregoing memoir, to show the pure and 
high minded principles that actuated the patriots 
and soldiers of the days of our country’s first 
trial. 

“Virginia at first organized two regiments for 
the common cause. When it was determined to 
raise a third, there were numerous applications 
for commissions ; and, these being mostly from 
men of fortune and family interest, there was 
scarcely an application for a rank less than a field 
officer. During the sitting of the House of Bur- 
gesses upon the important motion, a plain but 
soldierly-looking individual handed up to the 
speaker’s chair a scrap of paper, on which was 


| Written ‘Hugh Mercer will serve his adopted 


| country and the cause of liberty in any rank or 
|station to which he may be appointed. > This, 
from a veteran soldier, bred in European camps, 
the associate of Washington in the war of 1755, 
and known to stand high in his confidence and 
esteem, was all-sufficient for a body of patriots 
and statesmen such as composed the Virginia 
ays of the Rev olution. 
The. appointment of Mercer to the command of 
the third Virginia regiment was carried instanter. 

“Tt was while the commander-in-chief reined up 
his horse, upon approaching the spot in a plough- 
ed field where lay the gallant Colonel Haslett 
mortally wounded, that he perceived some British 
soldiers supporting an officer, and upon inquiring 
his name and rank, was answ ered, Captain Leslie. 
Doctor Benjamin Rush, who formed a part of the 
General’s suite, earnestly asked, ‘A son of the 
Earl of Leven? to which the soldiers replied in 
the affirmative. The Doctor then addressed the 
General-in-chief: ‘I beg your Excellency to 
permit this wounded officer to be placed under 
my care, that I may return, in however small a 
degree, a part of the obligations I owe to his 
Ww orthy father for the many kindnesses received 
at his hands while I was a student in Edinburgh.’ 
The request was immediately granted ; but, alas! 
poor Leslie was soon ‘past all surgery. > “He 
died the same evening, after receiving every pos- 
sible kindness and attention, and was buried the 
next day at Pluckemin, with the honors of war; 
his soldiers, as they lowered his remains to the 
soldier’s last rest, shedding tears over the grave 
of a much loved commander. 

“The battle of Princeton, for the time it lasted 
and the numbers engaged, was the most fatal to 
our officers of any action during the whole of our 
Revolutionary war. The Americans losing one 
general, two colonels, one major, and three cap- 
tains, killed—while the martial prowess of our 
enemy shone not with more brilliant lustre in any 
one of their combats during their long career of 
arms than did the courage and discipline of the 
seventeenth British regiment on the third of Jan- 
uary, 1777. Indeed, Washington himself, during 
the height of the conflict, pointed out this gallant 
corps to his officers, exclaiming, ‘See how those 
noble fellows fight!) Ah! gentlemen, when shal¥ 
we be able to keep an army long enough togeth- 
er to display a discipline equal to our enemies.’ 
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“The regular troops that constitued the grand 
army at the close of the campaign of °76, were 
the fragments of many regiments, worn down by 
constant and toilsome marches, and suffering of 
every sort, in the depth of winter. The fine regi- 
ment of Smallwood, composed of the flower of 
the Maryland youth and which, in the June pre- 
ceding, marched into Philadelphia eleven hundred 
strong, was, on the third of January, reduced to 
scarcely sixty men, and commanded by a captain. 
In fact, the bulk of what was then called the grand 
army, consisted of the Pennsylvania militia and 
volunteers, citizen soldiers who had left their 
comfortable homes at the call of their country, 
and were enduring the rigors of a winter cam- 
paign. On the morning of the battle of Princeton, 
they had been eighteen hours under arms, and 
harassed by a long night’s march. Was it then 
to be wondered at that they should have given 
way before the veteran bayonets of their freshand 
well-appointed foe % 

“The heroic devotion of Washington was not 
wanting in the exigencies of this memorable day. 
He was aware that his hour was come to redeem 
the pledge he had laid on the altar of his country 
when first he took up arms in her cause: to win 
her liberties or perish in the attempt. Defeat at 
Princeton would have amounted to the annihila- 
tion of America’s last hope ; for, independent of 
the enemy’s forces in front, Cornwallis, with the 
flower of the British army eight thousand strong, 
was already panting close onthe rear. It was, 
indeed, the very crisis of the struggle. In the 
hurried and imposing events of little more than 
one short week, liberty endured her greatest 
agony. What, then, is due to the fame and 
memories of that sacred band who, with the 
master of liberty at their head, breasted the storm 
at this fearful crisis of their country’s destiny ? 

“The heroic devotion of Washington on the 
field of Princeton is matter of history. We have 
often enjoyed a touching reminiscence of that 
ever-memorable event from the late Colonel Fitz- 
gerald, who was aid to the chief, and who never 
related the story of his General’s danger, and 
almost miraculous preservation, without adding 
to his tale the homage of a tear. 

“The aid-de-camp had been ordered to bring up 
the troops from the rear of the column, when the 
band under General Mercer became engaged. 
Upon returning to the spot where he had left the 
commander-in-chief, he was no longer there, and, 
upon looking around, the aid discovered him en- 
deavoring to rally the line which had been thrown 
into disorder by a rapid onset of the foe. Wash- 
ington, after several ineffectual efforts to restore 
the fortunes of the fight, is seen to rein up his 
horse, with his head to the enemy, and, in that 
position, to become immoveable. It was a last 
appeal to his soldiers, and seemed to say, Will 
you give up your General to the foe? Such an 
appeal was not made in vain. The discomfited 
Americans rally on the instant, and form into 
line; the enemy halt, and dress their line; the 
American chief is between the adverse posts, as 
though he had been placed there, a target for 
both. The arms of both lines are levelled. Can 
escape from death be possible? Fitzgerald, hor- 
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ror-struck at the danger of his beloved command- 
er, dropped the reins upon his horse’s neck, and 
drew his hat over his face, that he might not see 
him die. A roar of musketry succeeds, and then 
a shout. It was the shout of victory. The aid- 
de-camp ventures to raise his eyes, and oh, glori- 
ous sight, the enemy are broken and flying, while 
dimly amid the glimpses of the smoke is seen 
the chief, ‘alive, unharmed, and without a 
wound,’ waving his hat, and cheering his com- 
rades to the pursuit. 

“Colonel Fitzgerald, celebrated as one of the 
finest horsemen in the American army, now dash- 
ed his rowels in his charger’s flank, and, heedless 
of the dead and dying in in his way, flew to the 
side of his chief, exclaiming, ‘Thank God! your 
excellency is safe,’ while the favorite aid, a 
gallant and warm-hearted son of Erin, a man of 
thews and sinews, and ‘albeit unused to the 
melting mood,’ gave loose to his feelings, and 
wept like a child for joy. 

“Washington, ever calm amid scenes of the 
greatest excitement, affectionately grasped the 
hand of his aid and friend, and then ordered, 
‘Away, my dear Colonel, and bring up the troops, 
the day is our own!’ ” 





SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





NEW DAY AND NIGHT TELEGRAPH. 


Mr. Josepn Garnett has exhibited to the Brit- 
ish Association a model of a new telegraph, to 
consist of two ladders, about forty-one feet long, 
framed together at about twenty-four inches asun- 
der at the bottom, and twenty at the top, so as 
to constitute the frame for the machinery. There 
are two arms, one at the top, the other about 
midway up the frame-work, counterpoised by 
weights, and worked by machinery, consisting of 
eight bevel mitre wheels. At the bottom of the 
frame-work is a dial plate, with a pointer and the 
workman, in setting the pointer, brings the arm 
of the telegraph into the required corresponding 
position. The night signals are made by covering 
the lamps in particular order. For instance, two 
vertical lamps, covered, designate twenty; two 
horizontal ones covered, thirty and soon. But 
with some obviously practicable improvements, 
or rather additions, for its use by night, we are 
very confident that the electrical telegraph of our 
Professor Morse, will supersede all others as yet 
invented. 


PLATINA WIRES FOX MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


A composer, named Fischer, proposes the sub- 
stitution of patina wires for those of steel or 
brass. It is, he says, more elastic and ductile, and 
the sounds produced by this metal are sweeter ; 
air and damp do not act upon it, and as it com- 
bines with iron, strings might be made of a com- 
position of the two, which would present the ad- 
vantages of each. We think this very likely, but 
experiment only can decide. 


POLISH FOR GUN STOCKS. 
Col. Hawker states that the best polish for gun 
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stocks is the varnish used upon the panels of car- 
riages, and it is said to be now rapidly adopted 
in Europe. We should think, however, that the 
beautiful varnish for furniture, known as the 
“French Polish,” would be preferable, inasmuch 
as it is far less brittle and abrasive. 

































NEW PERCUSSION CANNON LOCK. 


Commander Henderson, of the British Navy, 
has applied the common fowling-piece nipple and 
cap to cannon, with decided advantage ; and the 
cap being struck with a wooden mallet, or almost 
any other instrument, it is thought there would 
be less liability of mischance, in the hurry of ac- 
tion, than with the present percussion locks. The 
nipple is placed upon a plate of iron which is 
thrown back upon the discharge of the piece, and 
exposes the touchhole, thus giving room for the 
vent to be closed by the thumb in the usual man- 
ner. We have not seen this assumed improve- 
ment, but we can scarcely conceive an improve- 
ment upon the cannon percussion lock of Mr. 
Hidden of this city. 


WARMING AND VENTILATING. 


It seems that there is yet great room for econ- 
omy of fuel in warming and ventilating churches 
and other buildings. Mr. Babbage observes, that 
great care is requisite in all experiments on this 
matter, especially with reference to the heat of 
smoke in the flues. He-had once observed the 
smoke at two feet from the exit to be 190 deg. 
Fahrenheit, the water in the hot water apparatus 
being 260 deg. Fahrenheit; the slightest change 
in one damper caused the temperature of the 
smoke in the flue to fall almost immediately to 
160 deg. Fahrenheit, and that of the water to rise 
290 deg. Fahrenheit. Thus, bya slight alteration in 
the damper, about 60 deg. Fahrenheit were saved. 


















































ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 


Sir John Herschel has exhibited to the British 
Association, the curve of the mean annual pres- 
sure, as indicated by the barometer, for every 
hour of the day ; and remarked that that little curve 
conveyed to the mind the very marrow of 8,760 
observations. For his part he had never loped 
to see so marked a result obtained in this climate; 
adding, that it clearly indicated to the eye, the 
important fact of the difference between the parts 


of the diurnal curve belonging to the day and to 
the night. 







































































AGE OF BATS. 


M. de Blainville has presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences, an interesting memoir on 
the Classification and Antiquivy of Bats, (Cheirop- 
tera,) in which he thus sums up Our present knowl- 
edge of their fossil remains :—first, that they ex- 
isted before the formation of the tertiary strata of 
northern countries, as they are found in the gypsum 
of the neighborhood of Paris; second, that these 
Cheiroptera were, very probably, contemporary 
with the Anoplotherium and Paletherium ; third, 
that they have continued to exist from that time 
to the present without interruption, as they are 
found in the dilavium of caverns, and osseous 
breccia; fourth, that theancient Cheiroptera differ- 
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ed but little from the species now inhabiting the 
same countries. 


NEW CRIMSON DIE-PLANT. 
In the South of Russia, numerous tufts of Har- 


mala or rue of the steppes, have been remarked. 
It is called Inserlik by the Tartars, and its botan- 
ical name is Peganum harmala. 
strong and coriaceous, resists the plough, and is 
an invincible obstacle to cultivation. 
useful for cattle, its odor being so disagreeable 
that they will not touch it; but it is likely to 
prove of immense service to the Russians in their 
manufactures. 
to die cloth of a red color with its seeds; but it 
was a complicated process, and has been since 
abandoned. 
at the university of Dorpat, having analyzed these 
seeds, has ascertained the nature of their color- 
ing matter, and invented a much simpler method 
of extraction. 
nary substances which produce seed, serves 
equally well for silk, wool, cotton and linen, pre- 
senting every shade from rose to crimson, and 
not being subject to fade. 


The root is 


It is not 


Attempts were formerly made 


M. Goebel, professor of chymistry 


It is superior to most of the ordi- 


Half an ounce of the 
extract is sufficient for dying six square archines, 
or more than three yards, of a deep crimson. 


ANOTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR STEAM. 


A correspondent informs us that an ingenious 
mechanic (Mr. William Dupe, of Oxford,) has 
discovered a substitute for steam for propelling 
wheel carriages and ships. The invention, which 
is a very simple one, acts by condensed air. It 
is calculated that it will not cost more than one- 
third of the expense to work it, and will take up 
a much smaller space than a steam-engine. A 
model of this invention has been shown to several 
scientific gentlemen of the University and city, 
who have expressed their decided approbation of it. 


EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTY OF SHADOWS. 


An eminent living geometer has proved by 
calculations, founded on strict optical principles, 
that in the centre of the shadow of a small circu- 
lar plate of metal, exposed ina dark room toa 
beam of light emanating from a very small bril- 
liant point, there ought to be no darkness—in fact, 
no shadow at that place; but, on the contrary, a 
degree of illumination precisely as bright as if 
the metal plate were away. Strange and even 
impossible as this conclusion may seem, it has 
been put to trial, and found to be perfectly 
correct, 


REMARKABLE NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


When a dense fog which overspread the hori- 
zon here on Friday night had cleared away, about 
ten the sky became so bright that one of the 
most imposing views of the opposite coast pre- 
sented itself that ever was witnessed from our 
shores. It was dead low water, which favored 
the view, and it seemed as if a curtain had been 
suddenly withdrawn, exhibiting the whole line of 
the French coast as distinctly as if it had only 
been a few miles off. Calais was so plainly dis- 
tinguishable that comparatively minute objects 
were clearly discernible. Boulogne piers were 








perfectly visible; the sails of the vessels in that 
harbor were observed outspread, and the whole 
of the villages along the coast seemed so close 
at hand, that the spectator on Dover pier might 
fancy them as near as the martello towers, im- 
mediately adjacent to Folkstone. Dover Eng. paper. 


BALTIMORE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


A LITTLE more than one hundred and fifty years 
ago, the land upon which the city of Baltimore 
now stands, with its sixty millions of property, 
and over one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
was sold by the hundred acres, and laid out in 
extensive farms. ‘Then the wide spreading forest 
gave habitation to prowling beasts, and shelter to 
the flocks of heaven. Then the waters of the 
brook pursued their way undisturbed over their sil- 
very bed, and the bright shores of the Patapsco 
glittered in the sunbeams in lonely solitude. Now 
how changed! The trees of the forest have fal- 
len before the axe of the woodman, and are no 
more to be seen; the birds and the beasts have 
been driven from their verdant homes, and sing 
their songs and seek their prey in far distant 
shades. ‘The waters of the brook have been ar- 
rested in their course, and diverted into channels 
of usefulness ; and the still brilliant shores of the 
Patapsco are vocal with the sounds of merriment 
that ascend from the lips of thousands who pursue 
their paths of business by the side of fleets that 
walk like things of life over the broad and beauti- 
ful river. 

It seems strange at this day of improvement, 
to talk of the acres that were farmed where streets 
are now located, and where busy thousands 
breathe. Yet such was the fact, and that within 
the memories of our grandfathers. Between the 
years 1660 and 1670, Mr. Charles Gorsuch, a 
member of the Society of Friends, purchased a 
plantation of fifty acres on. Whetstone Point, in- 
cluding the spot which our beautiful fort Me Hen- 
ry nowencloses. For this fifty acres of land Mr. 
Gorsuch paid the extravagant demand of ten 
pounds, either in cash or tobacco, and a prettier 
spot he could scarcely have selected ; for Whet- 
stone Point sits like a swan upon the river, breast- 
ing the bright waves that roll in beauty against 
her form. About the same time Mr. Alexander 
Mountenag took up two hundred acres on each 
side of the stream now known by the name of the 
Hartford run; for years the place was called 
Mountenag’s bottom, or Mountenag’s neck. 

Mr. Charles Gorsuch seemed to be a man whose 
“constant care was to increase his store,” for he 
paddled his canoe across the Patapsco, for the 
very laudable purpose of paying his addresses to 
a certain Miss Cole, whose father, Mr. Thomas 
Cole, was the owner of five hundred and fifty 
acres of what was considered pretty good land— 
extending from Mountenag’s farm, a little west 
of Hartford run, to the distance of one mile west- 
ward, in the neighborhood of where Chatsworth 
run finds its way through the city and from the 
river shore to Salisbury Plains, about half a mile 
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north. This farm was divided into two parts, by 


the stream, afterward called ‘Jones’s Falls,’ in 
honor of a Mr. David Jones, who became its own- 
er,—it was known by the appellation of “Cole’s 
Harbor,” and after the old gentleman’s death, it 
gave harbor and habitation to the beforemention- 
ed Mr. Charles Gorsuch, whose success in the 
jo of courtship made him sole occupant of Miss 
Cole’s heart, and sole owner of her valuable prop- 
erty. 

Sometime after his marriage, Mr. Gorsuch dis- 
covered that his farm was too large, and he dis- 
posed of a considerable portion of it to Mr. David 
Jones, who fixed his residence at the head of tide- 
water, on Jones’s Falls, near the place where 
French-street is now situated. 

Mr. David Jones, after falling in love with a 
young widow, courted and married her, and to 
her son, Mr. James Todd, bequeathed his vast 
possessions. This Mr. Todd, in turn, became a 
suitor; he wooed and won the hand and heart of 
a nice young lady, who became the possessor of 
Mountenag’s neck. Having made respectable 
additions to his property, and ranged awhile over 
his fields and forests, he made a re-survey of the 
entire estate, lopping off some portions, which he 
conveyed to certain of his neigbors for value re- 
ceived, he procured a patent for the remainder, 
under the name and title of “ Todd’s Range.” 
This Todd appears to have been a man of busi- 
ness. In a short time he disposed of different 
sections of this land, and was thereby the means 
of bringing new neighbors near his own solitary 
dwelling. Three hundred acres of his boasted 
soil fell into the hands of Captain Richard Col- 
gate, who was county commissioner, and gave 
his name to a creek which still bears it, near the 
north branch of the Patapsco, from a part of which 
some of his ancestry had the honor of driving a 
party of Indians, who had planted their village 
upon the banks of a beautiful cove which makes 
up from the river. Fragments of rude earthen 
cooking utensils and arrow-points of stone, are 
to be found upon the spot to this day. 

Charles Carroll, Esq., purchased of Mr. Todd a 
tract cut off from his “range,” and afterward 
sold a part of it, consisting of about thirty acres, 
to Mr. Jonathan Hanson, who built a mill; the 
remains of which still stand like a solemn memo- 
rial of the past, near the northwestern intersection 
of Holiday and Bath-streets. How it is that this 
old relic of by-gone years have been allowed to 
survive the time-worn fabrics with which it once 
held companionship, we are not able to divine. 
Some protecting spirit has doubtless sheltered it 
beneath his wing, and protected it from the utter 
decay which has fallen upon every human inven- 
tion that once stood near it. A century ard more 
it has borne the ravages of time, and still may 
bare its head to the “battle and the breeze.” 


Tears do not dwell long upon the cheeks of 
youth. Rain drops easily from the bud, rests on 
the bosom of the mature flower, and breaks down 
that one only which hath lived its day. 
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GETTING IN DEBT. 


A man who goes in debt gives in pledge a cer- 
tain portion of his liberty and of his good name. 
A failure to redeem it subjects him to a penalty 
from which no lenity of his creditor can relieve 
him. In alluding to the loss of liberty which is 
consequent, we have no reference to the incar- 
ceration of the person, but to that kind of restraint 
which is imposed by the pressure of conscious 
obligations without the power of meeting them— 
a species of servitude more galling to an honora- 
ble mind than bodily confinement. It was no 
doubt reckoned a very foolish act of the Venetian 
merchant to pawn a pound of his own flesh as 
security for his debt; yet hundreds are daily put- 
ting in jeopardy what is of more value than a 
whule carcass of flesh—even though it were such 
a une as Falstaff owned. 

lt is no small matter which one is about when 
he puts himself in the power of another man—as 
every devtur does. ‘lhe sense of benefits re- 
ceived even from a friend is a very painful sensa- 
tiun unless it be accompanied by the ability of 
returning equivalents. How much more oppres- 
sive is such a feeling when a man is conscious 
that he has been using the means of another to 
whose favors he had no claim, and finds that he 
must now trust to forbearance which he has no 
right to expect! ‘The facility with which some 
run in debt is astonishing. It is as though aman 
who knows not whether he can swim should 
plunge into the water over his depth for the pur- 
pose of trying. How often are the prospects of 
life clouded by the consequences of such rash ad- 
venturing! Many who by strenuous efforts re- 
trieve the errors of a first wrong step earn a dear- 
ly purchased experience by years of subsequent 
embarrassments. 

We are speaking of men who become debtors 
by reason of unthoughtfulnessand over-hasty pre- 
Cipitancy—men of honest purposes, but wanting 
prudence. ‘hese are they who feel most keenly 
the galling of that enthralment which fetters the 
spirit of a man—which presses upon his feelings 
ot self-respect, and wounds his sense of personal 
independence. ‘To all who are in this predica- 
ment there is but one course—the honest, manly 
and resvlute one of redeeming—however long the 
tine or difficult the undertaking—of redeeming 
every claim which stands in the way of entire 
deliverance from the servitude of debt. There is 
hardly a more noble spectacle than that of a man 
who by inadvertence or misfortune has fallen into 
pecuniary difficulties, from which the operation 
of the laws has given him a nominal freedom, yet 
who, disdaining a quittance which comes as a 
boon, applies himself with unabated energy to re- 
trieve the consequences of his errors, and devotes 
years of labor to the complete fulfilment of every 
contracted obligation. Such men are conquerors 
and deserve wreaths. 

To view the subject in another light, there are 
two kinds of debts—large and small. Dr. John- 
son likens the first to cannon balls—if you stand 
in the range of one you are swept by the board ; 
the others are small shot ; no limbs are in danger 
of being broken by them, but you are sure of a 
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constant peppering. Some men take these latter 
with great sang froid. We once heard a person- 
age of this sort boast that he had been served 
with warrants enough to make a plaid cloak. 
But to a sensitive individual nothing is more an- 
noying. If he walks the streets, his creditors ap- 
pear to beall abroad too. He fancies there is an 
upbraiding look in each one’s eye as he passes, 
and it is very plain that they meet him on purpose. 
In turning a corner hastily he is sure of jostling 
against a dun. He gets to know a constable 
by instinct ; and quickens his pace if he observes 
a man looking at him from the opposite side of 
the street. The sight of a magistrate’s office 
causes disagreeable sensations. He dreams at 
night of execution and sherifl’s sales—a knock at 
the door fills him with apprehensions, and every 
note that is handed to him looks like a capias. 
He may be a brave enough man under ordinary 
circumstances, but now he trembles at a touch 
upon the shoulder; and the face of a creditor, 
though a meek looking man, becomes more ter- 
rible than the visage of a giant in whiskers. 

We shall conclude our chapter upon debt by al- 
luding to a notion pretty generally prevalent, 
which seems to assign to them a different char- 
acter from that of other obligations which are 
not enforced by legal compulsion. Debts being 
thrown into Courts of Jaw are in some measure 
thrown out of the Court of honor. That is to 
say, they are not always regarded in so sacred a 
light as those other claims which appeal only to 
one’s sense of self-respect and courtesy. From 
this it follows that the paying of a debt is not 
looked upon as so exalted an action as the return- 
ing of other obligations wherein there is no legal 
exaction. ‘The one is simply called honesty ; the 
latter receives the more honorable appellation of 
magnanimity. Without wishing in any manner 
to weaken the force of those generous feelings 
which prompt to actions of the latter kind, we 
cannot but think that the views of pecuniary ob- 
ligations as above stated are quite mistaken. A 
debt is the representation of a benefit enjoyed. 
Whatever may have been the motive of the per- 
son who conferred it, nay allowing it to have been 
purely selfish, we are nevertheless under an ob- 
ligation. If our own sense of personal indepen- 
dence and justice require that it be repaid, the 
force of this consideration is not lessened because 
the law requires it too. Besides, an honest man 
will consider that the compulsive penalty of the 
law was meant not for him but for those who 
would disregard other requirements. 


A deaf and dumb person being asked what was 
his idea of forgiveness, took the pencil and wrote, 
“it is the odor which flowers yield when trampled 
upon.” 


A modern writer says the government is safer 
in the hands of the poor than under the adminis- 
tration of the rich, but is administered with more 
economy by the middling classes than by either 
extreme. 
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fl. Pied Fly-catcher (Muscicapa luctuosa, Temminck). 


FLY-CATCHERS. 


How enchanting soever may be the gorgeous 
plumage of the feathered inhabitants of the forests 
in the far Orient, however varied and beautiful 
their forms, we have such an affection, prejudice 
it may be, for the little warblers of our own dear 
land, that we would not part with them for all the 
Birds of Paradise in the world. 

There is a charm in simplicity which the most 
refined tastes will acknowledge, and it has this 
advantage over more elaborate performances— 
that it never ceases to please. Even our musical 
fashionables, who seem as though they could sit 
out the repetition of the same opera for ever, 
yawn, at the close of the season, over its prolong- 
ed beauties. Not so with the simplicity of nature; 
that simple song, “old when Homer sung,” yet 
retains all its pristine freshness; and, in the 
whole catalogue of aerial songsters it will be im- 
possible to find one which, once admired, ever 
satiated the ear. The schoolboy stops to listen 
to the lark and to speculate upon his whereabouts ; 
and the old man, who has heard the same notes 
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2. Spotted Fly-catcher (Muscicapa Grisola, Linnzus).} 


| pleasure as when his boyhood first learned to dis- 
tinguish the notes. 
| The common fly-catcher is about six inches in 
‘length, and of rather a dark color; its breast is a 
| dullish white, the sides slightly tinged with dull 
orange, and the upper part of the body is brown. 
Its bill is of a dusky color, hooked, and fringed 
with some little bristles or hairs at its base. It 
seems particularly partial to the vine and sweet- 
brier for the foundation of its nest, and may often 
be seen among the leaves near the windows of a 
cottage. Ic also chooses the projecting beams or 
rafters of a house or barn for the site of its nest, 
and this so frequently as to have caused it to be 
called the beam or rafter bird. The fly-catcher 
makes little pretension to song, but occasionally 
utters a little inward wailing note, which is heard 
at intervals till the month of September. 

This bird, unlike others of the feathered tribe 
who usually roam over the woods and fields to 
seek their food, takes his stand at some favored 
spot, generally an old withered trunk of a tree, 
or a convenient post, and from thence watches 
|his prey till it approaches him, when he darts 


swelling in the air hundreds of times, watches | after it, secures it, and returns to his post to wait 
them in their risings and fallings with the same | for more; and thus he will continue at one spot 
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till his appetite is satisfied, scarcely ever touch- 
ing the ground or taking a longer flight than is 
necessary to the accomplishment of his object. 
In this task he displays uncommon agility, and it 
is highly amusing to witness the velocity with 
which he darts after his intended prey, the adroit 
turns and flutterings in the pursuit, and the satis- 
fied air with which he returns to his station, 
pluming himself on his success. 

Alexander Wilson, in describing some Ameri- 
can varieties of the fly-catcher, of which: there 
are several has ‘a curious notice of the duodee, 
or king bird, who must be considered as the head 
of the family of -fly-catchers. “In fields of pas- 
ture he often takes: his stand, on the tops of the 
mullein and other rank weeds, near the cattle, 
and makes occasional swoops after passing in- 
sects, particularly the large black gadfly, so ter- 
rifying to horses and cattle. His eye, moving 
restlessly around him, traces the flight of an in- 
sect for a moment or two, then that of a second, 
and even a third, until he perceives one to his 
liking ; when, with a shrill scream, he pursues 
it, seizes it, and returns to the same spot again 
to look for more. This habit,” continues our 


author, “is so conspicuous, that several intelli- 
gent farmers of my acquaintance are of opinion 
that he picks out only the drones, and never in- 
jures the working bees.” 

This bird is eight inches long and fourteen in 
circumference, and is remarkable for the perti- 
nacity with which he attacks all birds, how large 


soever they may be, who approach his nest. 
‘“‘In the months of May, June, and part of July,” 
says Wilson, “his life is one continued scene of 
broils and battles, in which, however, he general- 
ly comes off conqueror. Hawks and crows, and 
even the bald eagle and the great black eagle, all 
equally dread a rencontre with this dauntless 
little champion, who, as soon as he perceives one 
of these last approaching, launches into the air 
to meet him, mounts to a considerable height 
above him, and darts down on his back, some- 
times fixing there, to the great annoyance of his 
sovereign. He teases the eagle incessantly, 
sweeps upon him from right to left, remounts, 
that he may descend on his back with the great- 
er violence, all the time keeping up a shrill and 
rapid twittering ; and continuine the attack for 
more than a mile, until he is relieved by some 
other of his tribe equally eager for the contest.” 

The spotted fly-catcher of England has been 
observed to be particularly fond of bees, not only 
taking them flying, but waiting for them at the 
mouth of the hive; and it is from this that he 
has obtained the name of the bee-bird. His 
other provincial name of cherry-chopper has 
been given it from a supposed partiality evinced 
by it for the fruit of the cherry-tree ; but he has 
never been observed to molest the fruit itself, 
though it is certain he is often to be seen in and 
near this tree, probably choosing it for the num- 
ber of insects attracted to the fruit. 

The pied fly-catcher is a much less common 
bird, though it has been supposed to be indige- 
nous to England. It is about the size of the lin- 
net, but, from its shape, has been compared to a 
magpie in miniature. The crown of the head is 
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black, which color also pervades the bill, but 
there is a white spot on its forehead, from which 
its name is derived; the rest of the body is com- 
posed of various shades of black, brown, and 
white, the latter covering the breast. 

That these birds may not be without render- 
ing some important service to man, their domes- 
tication in Italy and the south of Europe, and 
more particularly in the West Indies has been 
recommended, where their services would be 
found valuable in destroying the vast quantities 
of gnats and other insects which abound in those 
countries, where, as in South America, the usual 
morning salutation is not, as with us, ‘‘ How do 
you do ?” but ‘“‘ How were you off for moschetoes 
last night ?” 


AYE-AYE. 


THE aye-aye or handed rat of Madagascar is a 
very singular animal, classed by Cuvier among 
the Rodentia, or gnawing animals, as intermediate 
between the squirrels and rats. From the struc- 
ture of its teeth, it certainly requires to be so 
classed; but in the form of its body and the 
structure of its extremities, it resembles more 
the quadrumana, or handed animals. But the 
form of the body of an animal, or the structure of 
the limbs and their terminations, are much less 
important characters than the teeth, as the latter 
determine the food of the animal, while the form- 
er point out only the general means by which the 
food is arrived at. 


Aye-aye. 


The above figure of this singular animal will, 
in part, save the necessity of verbal description. 

The size of the aye-aye is about the same as 
that of a hare; the covering of the body is a 
mixture of brown and yellow; the ears, which 
are large, are nearly naked ; and the long tail is 
covered with coarse black hair: the tail is not 
prehensile. The outline of the head has not the 
arched or rounded form which is common to all, 
or nearly all, the true rodentia, which are ascer- 
tained to gnaw vegetable substances, but more 
resembles that of some of the quadrumana; the 
teeth are, however, truly rodent in their struc- 
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ture: the incisors are very large, and curve out-| sharp and considerably crooked, are much small- 


ward in both jaws; and on their front edges they 
are much more deeply furrowed than those of the 
squirrels. They are two in each jaw, which is 
the normal, and indeed the constant number in 
the rodentia. Four cutting teeth in each jaw is 
the normal number in the quadrumana, though 
some have as many as six in the under jaw, and 
some are described as having only two in the 
one, but a greater number in the other. 

The subjects from which those accounts 
are taken are, however, in some instances, 


only mutilated fragments, so that descriptions | 


founded on them are not very satisfactory. All 


er. The thumbs on the hind feet are articulated 
far back ; they are rather short, reaching only as 
far as the division of the fingers; but they act in 
opposition to these, so that the foot is both a 
walking and a prehensile instrument; the hind 
leg and thigh are as stout and muscular as the 
fore ones are slender. 

The whole animal indeed is peculiar, almost to 
the extent of being an anomaly. It is certainly 
made a separate genus with much propriety ; and 
it can hardly be said to come into any of the 
natural families, and not very satisfactorily into 
any of the orders, as at present constituted. If 


the quadrumana, too, have canine teeth, which | the teeth are to be taken as the basis, and that 


are wholly wanting in the ayé-aye, and their 
grinders are more numerous. Of these, the aye- 
aye has four in each side of the upper jaw, and 
three in the under, small in size, and separated 
from the cutting teeth by wide intervals. The 
quadrumana also have pectoral mamme ; but the 
mamme of the aye-aye, which, like these, are 
only two in number, are in the groin. Indeed, all 
the characters which are usually considered as 
being most important in the formation of a nat- 
ural or structural classification, are similar to those 
of the rodentia. 

The aye-aye is described as spending the day | 
in holes of the ground ; one would suppose nat- 
ural ones, because the paws are very unlike those 
of ordinary burrowing animals ; but the same or 
similar purposes are, in the animal kingdom, so 
often accomplished by organs apparently very 
different from each other, that this animal may 
dig its own burrows. 

‘The general character is, however, that of a 
climber, though a less expert climber than many 
other animals because of the shortness of the 
fore-legs ; these are considerably shorter and also 
more feeble than the hind ones, and the length 
and slenderness of the fingers makes them look 
more feeble than they are in reality. All the 
fingers on these paws (or hands) are very long 
and slender, especially the second ones; and the 
claws upon them are leans considerably crooked, 
and at their bases nearly as thick as the fingers. 
The thumb on these is articulated near the wrist, 
and the point of it does not reach beyond the 
first joint of the fore-finger; but it acts ver 
slightly, if at all, in opposition to the fingers: the 
fact is, that the hands, like the animal itself, are 
rather puzzles, as there is not any similar organs 
with which they can be very fairly compared. 
From the shortness and feebleness of the arms, 
and the spider-like structure of the hands, they 
are neither efficient for walking nor for reaching 
long distances from branch to branch in climbing ; 
and the lengths of the fingers are so unequal, and 
the nails so long, that the fingers do not appear 
very capable of being used in any way but singly. 

The hind feet are much more robust, and form- 
ed as if they were the principal organs of loco- 
motion; the soles are long, and they plant them 
fairly upon the ground, and do not turn on the 
side, like the feet of many animals that live chief- 
ly in trees. The toes on them are long and 
slender; but not nearly so much so as those on 
the anterior extremities, and the nails, though 


they are the most certain basis there is no ques- 
tion, the animal clearly and decidedly belongs to 
the rodentia; because the coincidence with those 
species which may be regarded as typical of the 
order are perfect. Upon this point Cuvier ap- 
pears not to have the slightest doubt or hesitation, 
and his knowledge of the structure of animals, 
and discrimination in the use of it for the pur- 
poses of arrangement, were of so very superior 
a description that, except upon some minor points 
where he was not well informed as to the facts, 
opposition to what he has deliberately laid down, 
betrays as much of rashuess as of any thing else. 
If, on the other hand, we depart from the principle 
of the teeth, and go to the general structure of 
the animal, we are left in doubt and perplexity. 
It has analogy to several others; but it has well- 
established affinity to none; and even the analo- 
gies are imperfect, and far from close, even as far 
as they go. There is not, inany respect, identit 
between it and any other handed animal. it 
stands alone, and it wants to be more intimately 
studied. 





REEDS.—Arundo donax. 
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Tue paper reed, or papyrus, of which the fore-]of romance of American writers, to the entire 
going cut isa representation, is a plant common | neglect of our own unequalled natural scenery, 
to nearly all tropical countries, and grows spon- hallowed as almost every spot is by associations 
taneously upon the banks of rivers, lakes and| connected with our history. <A salutary change 
creeks. The species termed /rundo, is quite ex-|in this respect is now progressing, but it must 
tensive, and includes many kinds of reeds, of all | be radical before we can possess a purely national 
of which, paper was anciently made. It is dis- | literature. 
tinguished from other plants of the reed kind, by| We propose under this head to introduce 
producing a cluster of small flowers, each of whatever we find that will prove interesting to 
which is encircled at its base by a collar of fine | our readers, and commence with the following :— 
wool, which at once gives a characteristic to the 
reed, and contributes toward the general beauty THE ARCH ROCK AT MACKINAC. 


of the plant. The .4rundo donax, was well| | wisn some of our friends, those not irretrie- 
known to the ancients for its value in making vably tied to the car of artificial life, refined, 
paper, and for the sugar or saccharine matter |elegant recherche though it be, might now and 
that its roots contained, making them very edible. |then break away from the charmed circle, and 
Among the orientals the stem and leaves are visit the island of the North—the Great Turtle 
manufactured into mats and other articles of a|f the arctics. If there be any restorative to 
katana over-wrought morbid sensibility—to the lassitude 
which sometimes creeps over the most nervous 
minds, it is a few weeks of genuine rustication 
like this. Wander through pathless woods—lose 
NEW FISH. yourselves amid tangled cedars, maples, and 
wildest evergreen—drag yourself up steep preci- 
pices by friendly briers and wild vines. Sweep 
around the island in a bark canoe, and paddle it 
yourself—look from the shaded side of the bark 
on four fathoms water into the crystal depths be- 
low, and see the glorious world there—take in 
the heavens and the rocks, the green trees, the 
grassy summits, the quiet glades, the cool springs 
bubbling from dark caverns—the white pebbles 
and the transparent waters, and thank your Maker 
for faculties to enjoy these sights; that dreamy 
abstractions have not refined you out of a sense 
of their glorious freshness. 

You have been here, and know that many places 
on the Island are made interesting by history and 
tradition. Among those, however, that owe less 
to associations than to extraordinary formation, 
may be mentioned the celebrated Arch Rock; yet 
this is not altogether wanting in interest from 
such sources. There was a tradition long preva- 
lent among the eastern nations, the Iroquois and 
Algonquins, that the sun passed through this 
jrock just before disappearing in the Western 
horizon. Those adventurous chiefs, who in after 
times visited the Island, for the purposes of trade 
or war, made earnest inquiries for the sacred 
rock which received the setting sun under its 
arch. 

There are few scenes more imposing than a 
AMERICAN SCENERY. view of the arch from.the top, looking down on 
water, and away over the pure wave, and the 
; blue Islands that lie soft and trembling in the 
ProzaBLy no country in the world presents | distance, like some of Turner’s glorious visions, 
such a great variety of sublime and beautiful | married to wave, and heaven. : 
scenery as our own, and yet it isa strange fact| But if the view from above impresses the mind 
that Americans go abroad to enjoy the beauties | With awe, [ know not what language to use to 
of the sunny vales of France and Italy, and to \describe the sensations awakened in contempla- 
view the sublime scenery upon the banks of the |""8 eee Siete Saleen. . OF ap the water at 
Rhine, when vales as sunny, and Alps as grand . en nena for the 2 a to com- 
are here within our own borders. And it is to |? .. ee ee eee cane ene, ae 


a scale, that it really appears light and airy ; 
be lamented that these foreign scenes are so though mingling in the oa da ahead. anaes 


often made the “wooff and filling” of the tales| sphere, or the hazes of extreme distance. The 


Mr. Strickland, of Yorkshire, has communica- 
ted to the British Association an account of the 
capture of a new species of fish, at Burlington 
Quay, on the eleventh of August 1839. It was 
of the shark tribe, but it differed from those that 
are usually met with. It was seven feet anda 
half in length, and three feet three inches round 
the girth. The skin was smooth and shining, 
and on the upper part of the back it had sharp 
spiles, not large in size, and about one inch asun- 
der. Its eyes were large, and hung over the 
mouth, and between the eyes were placed the 
nostrils. It was of a reddish slate color when 
taken, but assumed a redder cast before it died. 
The author then described the anatomy of the 
fish, the result of which cenvinced him that it 
was a species not hitherto taken on the British 
shore. Mr. Yarrel thought it would be found to 
resemble one brought from Africa by Dr. Smith, 
and to belong to the genus Saylbinum of Cuvier ; 
but Dr. Smith had found it necessary to subdivide 
that genus, and this animal might be referred to 
the group thus separated from the species origi- 
nally placed in the genus. 
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banks all along the shore, and immediately in the} form that gives beauty and consistency to the 
vicinity are lofty and precipitous, and have already | inner curvature, or great funnel, of which it forms 
familiarized the mind with great elevation; and|a section ; but while an apparent harmony is thus 


though the arch rises far above surrounding rocks, 
yet the tall trees that grow from its base, and 
spread their foliage against its precipitate and 
dark ledges, and the stinted cedars and other 
evergreens that shoot from crevices and over 
awful chasms, take away the nakedness from the 
vast columns and masses of limestone, which in 
every varied, fantastic and grand form, spring to 
incredible heights. 

The whole range of rock, indeed, is much high- 
er, and more vast than appears from the water. 
Several circumstances contribute to this decep- 
tion. Shrouded, as much of the lower part of the | 
rocks are with evergreen, beauty is mingled with 
its grandeur, and consequently the simple sensa- | 
tion of the sublime is broken. There is also a| 
rugged acclivity or preparation, difficult of ascent, 
composed of broken fragments, and gradually 
converted into a soil that sustains a growth of 
tangled underwood. The dark base of the rocks 
is thus softened. ‘The eye running along this as- 
cent, covered with dense foliage takes the whole 
as springing from the level, and is again deceiv- 


ed—for we compare heights unknown with waes | 


objects soever there may be around, whose uni- 


form magnitudes are familiar—such as figures of | comprehend. 


obtained, as it leaves the prodigious mass of over- 
hanging limestone less secure, startles the mind 
with awful apprehension. 

A grandeur, dizzy and frightful, invests these 
suspended masses of rock; and the mind, unable 
to sustain reflection, feels as though pressed down 
by some dreadful phantom. Alas! how futile 
must be all efforts at pictorial representation from 
this position; and yet here are you the most im- 
pressed with its sublime forms. 

Bewildering sensations now succeed, difficult to 
be described. From painful oppression the mind 
seeks relief by comparing the grandest human 
structures with what now seizes its attention; 
and where nature has not far overshot the proud- 
est monument of human art, a strange sort of de- 
light is felt, and quiet and self-possession restored. 

But here, in vain does the mind seek such 
repose—comparisons are hardly dwelt on, though 
the struggle is made. A range of rock on rock, 
dreary chasms, perpendicular lines stretching 
away into dizzy heights, and whitened cliffs push- 
ed up into the regions of lightning and thunder, 
present a combination of sublime images that defy 
comparison—that defy all efforts to delineate or 
The mind shrinks within itself, 


men, animals, and in their absence, trees. Again| awed to solemn thought and appalled by what is 


the deception is continued, for trees and shrubs! above and around it. 


You unconsciously sink to 


that cling to the sides of the rocks, and shoot out| the ground—you cover your face with your 
from gloomy fissures in many places, keep up| hands, and murmur—“ Lord, what is man that 


the appearance of verdure quite to the top. 


} 


thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 


These, which in fact, are often a succession of} thou shouldst regard him % 


tall trees, each length repeated, seen at a distance, 
seduce the eye, and give back the impression of 
the lofty trees that spring from the water’s edge! 
True, the slightest observation corrects all this, 
yet the impression is left on the mind, and some 
pains must be taken to remove it by a detailed 
examination, ere you fully awaken to the stupen- 
dous structure before you. 

To realize this, let us paddle our bark ashore ; 
let us approach the vestibule of one of Nature’s 
temples.* * * * We have wended and fought 
our way through dense thickets, over irregular 
fragments of rocks, up an ascent fearful enough, 
and through a small archway, which in any other 

lace would be a wonder in itself. Now you 

Seve reached the spot from which springs the 
lowest foot of the great arch. Here you are 
under and surrounded by vast rocks and perpen- 
dicular masses that rise for a great distance in 
irregular and broken forms above, and finally jut 
out beyond the plumb-line, and with the tangled 
briers that crown their summits, shut out the 
heavens from view! 

The atmosphere is chilled by gloomy shades, 
and rocks, and dark caverns. The upper foot of 
the arch is yet at a great distance ; you clamber 
half way of this distance and pause to get breath ; 
you look up, and find yourself immediately under 
the apex of the great arch!—spanning a chasm 
of fifty feet. And here you discover a new ele- 
ment of the sublime—a feature which has not be- 
fore been remarked. This immense arch bends 
outward toward the water, at least eight feet—a 
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THE CUMBERLAND WATER-FALL. 


Tuts Fall is situated on the top of the Cumber- 
land mountains, East Tennessee. I had frequent- 
ly heard it spoken of by travellers who had visited 
it; and their descriptions excited in me a very 
great desire to see it, as I conceived it to be a 
beautiful miniature representation of the falls of 
Niagara. I have recently had an opportunity of 
gratifying this desire; and I assure you that my 
most exalted preconceptions were more than re- 
alized when I had the pleasure of viewing this 
most interesting scene, which is distinguished 
alike for its beauty, and its wild and awful gran- 
deur. This fall is within two hundred yards of 
the stage road crossing the Cumberland mount- 
ain. The pathway which conducts to it passes 
ever agently inclined plane, on the lower margin 
of which meanders a small stream, which is here 
remarkable only for its beautifully transparent 
water which flows on smoothly and silently, to the 
very verge of the precipice over which it falls. 
Immediately beyond the little rivulet there rises 
an abruptly steep mountain, which is clothed with 
a luxuriant growth of ivy and laurel, the beauty 
of which was greatly heightened when I saw it, by 
being covered with richly variegated bloom—and 
the noble yew trees, as if too proud to associate 
with the humble shrubbery beneath, send far their 
lofty shafts, which almost vie with the clouds in 
height. 
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How striking a contrast is there between this 
part of the scenery, and what is soon exhibited 
to the eyes of the beholder! Here every object 
is calculated to inspire feelings of calmness and 
serenity ; and the distant roar of the cascade falls 
like melodious music on the ear, to compose and 
soothe the mind. But how soon is the beholder 
awakened from this sweet and contemplative rev- 
erie, when he finds himself on the brink of the 
awful precipice over which tumbles the beautiful 
little stream just described! He is filled with 
wonder and amazement when he surveys on the 
one hand the stupendous cliff above, whose tow- 
ering apex seems to scale the clouds, and on the 
other, the profound abyss beneath, into which the 
water falls and vanishes from the sight. After 
viewing this truly grand scene for some time, 
with a pleasure which can be more easily con- 
ceived than described, I turned away from the 
spot, and, as I supposed, bade a final adieu to it; 
being more forcibly struck than I had ever been 
before, with the wondrous power and might of the 
great Artificer of the universe. But to my great 
surprise, | learned from the gentleman living very 
near, and who met me while retracing my steps 
to my carriage that I had as yet seen but a small 
part of this awfully grand scenery. He informed 
me that there was a way by which we could de- 
scend to the base of the precipice, on the brink 
of which I had just stood, where I could have a 
much a better view of the fall of water. Wishing 
to gratify my excited curiosity to the utmost ex- 
tent, 1 consented to accept him asmy guide. He 
conducted me down a very rugged, and precipi- 
tous declivity of considerable extent, amid crags 
of almost mountain height. At length we reach- 
ed the foot of the precipice, and stood in full view 
of the whole wonderful and amazing prospect. 
At first, I felt almost overwhelmed by the con- 
templation, and spent some minutes in viewing 
the water merely where it falls into a lovely cir- 
cular basin of stone. But language is utterly in- 
adequate to express my emotions, when I ven- 
tured to raise my eyes to survey the lofty and 
spacious concave which was suspended over my 
head, and the precipitation of the water from its 
brink. You can form some faint conception of 
its magnificence and grandeur of this scenery, 
when I tell you that the great dome above, which 
looks like the firmament in miniature, is not less 
than one hundred and fifty feet in diameter and 
one hundred and seventy-five feet in height, from 
the bottom of the basin, into which the water is 
received. The excavation extends so far back, 
from the point at which the water is projected 
that there is a space of full forty feet between the 
base of the precipice and the basin, so that per- 
sons can walk with ease under the arch, without 
being made wet by the spray, which is consid- 
erable, and which exhibits the appearance of a 
shower of rain. The water passes from the edge 
of the arch above in a mass, but descending 
through the air for nearly two hundred feet, it 
becomes divided like large drops of rain—which 
present a strikingly singular appearance. In the 
afternoon, the beauty and interest of the scene 
are greatly heightened by the numerous brilliant 
rainbows which are formed by the refracting in- 
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fluence of the descending stream and the ascend- 
ing spray. 

When the stream of water is much increased 
by rain, it is projected full twenty yards from 
the base of the precipice, and occasions a violent 
whirlpool in the basin, which has the effect of 
wearing the rocks and pieces of timber in it 
smooth and round. 

Below the arched excavation, the precipice, 
which consists of solid rock, is just like a per- 
pendicular wall of one hundred and fifty feet in 
height. Within ten feet of the base of this wall, 
are to be seen several large niches, which contain 
a great many bones, some of which are human, 
and supposed to have been deposited there by 
some of the Indian tribes. 

While contemplating this august scenery, my 
guide related to me two incidents, which served 
to excite in my mind feelings of a very solemn 
and melancholy character. The first was the 
murder of a man by two gamblers, who had fol- 
lowed him from Mc Minnville, Middle Tennessee, 
under the impression that he was possessed of a 
large amount of money. He showed me the spot 
where they committed the horrid deed, it being 
near to the basin, where they had decoyed their 
unsuspecting victim, under the pretence of show- 
ing him this interesting spectacle. Suffice it to 
say that he was most barbarously murdered, 
and then despoiled of all he had, and his man- 
gled corpse was left exposed to the beasts of prey. 
He was, however, soon discovered and received 
a decent interment. The other incident was the 
accidental destruction of a negro man who hav- 
ing fled from his master, a trader, and being pur- 
sued at night, leaped headlong, unconsciously, 
over this dreadful precipice to the right of the fall, 
full one hundred and fifty feet, and mangled his 
head and body against the crags beneath. His 
passage from time to eternity was indeed a short 
one! His tomb is amid the rocks not far from 
where he fell, and contiguous to that of his com- 


panion in misfortune. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S*FLAG. 


Tuy stars and stripes abroad unfurled,— 
Blest guardian of our father land, 

Beamed brightly when to earth were hurled 
The chains that bound each freeman’s hand. 


Around thy fold a gathered band, 
Stood ready for an open foe ; 

They stood not as the hirelings stand, 
Waiting a sign, to strike the blow. 


Their hearts were nerved for freedom’s fight, 
A Holy and a glorious cause ; 

Their emblem stood in azure light, 
That light, the type of equal laws. 


So mayst thou wave Flag of che free, 
As pure—as bright, as Planets are ; 
May Heaven protect thy spotless fame,— 


Spotless alike in peace or war. W. HL T, 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN EMBROIDERY. 


Emsroivery was known among the inhabitants 
of the east, ata very remote period, especially 
that kind of curtain coverings for walls, called 
tapestry. These were woven of rich materials 
(now of fine wool and silk) and raised and en- 
riched with gold and silver representing figures 
of men and animals, landscapes, historical sub- 
jects, &c. 

Generally, among the ancients, they selected 
for this purpose the most grotesque compositions 
of men, animals and plants, and by a combination 
of a heterogenous mass of subjects produced an 
effect peculiarly striking. Such was the case 
particularly at Tyre and Sidon, where it origina- 
ted, and from whence the art was carried into 
Egypt and Greece. The Persian and Babylonian 
tapestries which found their way into Greece at 
a period when she was about forming her system 
of theology, contained grotesque compositions, 
such as the body of a horse, with the head of a 
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man ; the body of a lion with the head and wings 
of an eagle, &c ; and it was from these that the 
Greeks drew their half-fabulous creatures called 
centaurs, griffins, et cetera. 

But when the art of embroidery received the 
attention of the more refined people of Greece, 
and was fostered with the same care that ad- 
vanced the other fine arts toward perfection, its 
character changed, and the improved taste of 
Athens could not tolerate those grotesque com- 
positions which formerly covered their tapestries. 
These subjects were driven to the borders, and 
the centres were filled up with representations of 
objects, drawn with truth according to the sym- 
metrical proportions of nature. Nor were tapes- 
tries for their temples and other public places, 
the only kind of embroidery employed by the 
Greeks, but the robes of their divinities, (when 
they were dressed) were beautifully embroidered, 
as were also the mantles of those who were emi- 
nent for learning or prowess, or were victors in 
the games. Minerva at Athens (not in the Panthe- 
on) was covered with a kind of white linen stuff, 
on which was embroidered in gold, a representa- 
tion of the memorable actions of that goddess. 
The robe of Jupiter, though sculptured, had rep- 
resentations of embroidered work upon it; and 
we read that as early as the time of Priam, four- 
teen hundred years B. C., Helen and Andromache 
embroidered tapestries. Ezekiel mentions the 
“broidered work” work with which the Tyrians 
were clothed. 

The following cut represents embroiderers of 
Cairo at work, not in forming such large objects 
as tapestries, but in embellishing shawls, hand- 
kerchiefs and stuffs for turbans. Silk is now 
generally used in the east, in embroidery, except 
for large works, in which case they usually em- 
ploy worsted. It has been a matter of dispute, 
whether silk was known at all to the ancient in- 
habitants west of the Ganges, for China is allow- 
ed to be the native country of the silk-worm and 
the mulberry. As it was not known to the 
Romans till the time of Augustus, many argue 
that it could not have been used by the people of 
Western Asia prior to that time, or it would cer- 
tainly have been known to them. Silk continued 
to bear an astonishingly high price, down toa 
very recent period. ‘Tiberius issued an edict 
prohibiting silk from being worn by men, even 
the richest; and the emperor Antoninus, who 
came into possession of a silk robe, caused it to 
be sold, on account of the high price it would 
bring. The greatest luxury to which Heliogabulus 
was addicted, was the wearing of a silk robe; and 
the emperor Aurelian refused to buy a silk dress 
for his wife on account of its extravagant cost. 

Now, the manufacture of silk has become com- 
mon in the east, and in southern Europe, and its 
cost is less than many other kinds of material 
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used in fabrics for apparel. In the bazaars of 
Constantinople and other Moslem cities, robes of 
silk may be purchased at an extremely low 
price, much less than linen or woollen goods; and 
embroidered work which in this country com- 
mands so high a price can be purchased in Stam- 
boul or Cairo for a mere trifle. In the latter city, 
embroidery is carried on to a considerable extent, 
and gives employment to many families. 


THE DOMESTIC HABITS OF THE ARABS. 


Tue Bedouins of the desert are an exclusive 
people, politically and morally, and while they re- 
tain among them many of the customs of the 
patriarchal ages when that section of the world 
was the theatre of some of the most momentous 
events in the history of man, they have domestic 
regulations so inimical to the well-being of their 
species, that the civilized world should look with 
peculiar pleasure upon the progress of social im- 
provement, that Mehemet Ali, the “Great Re- 
generator” is about to effect in that region by the 
introduction of European customs and enterprize. 
The following picture of the domestic habits of 
the Bedouins is an extract from a conversation 
between a Marabout and M. Blanqui, an Italian. 

“The Marabout said he had four wives, two of 
whom were dead; the third he had sent away, 
the fourth still remained with him. ‘Why did 
you send away your wife? said Blanqui to him. 
‘I did not like her,’ wasthe only answer. ‘Then 


you have the liberty of sending them away? 
‘Yes, if that was not the case we would not take 
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them; they go back to their family, and we re- 
turn half the dowry.’ ‘ Do you love one as much 
as the other? ‘No.’ ‘And your children? 
‘All my children are my children.’ ‘How do 
they share your fortune?’ ‘They inherit it in 
equal portions, except the girls, who have more, 
because they are the weakest.’ Were all your 
wives white? ‘No; I had a negress.’ ‘And 
will the children of the negress inherit as well as 
the others?’ ‘Yes; the color makes no differ- 
ence ; | have already told you all my children 
are my children.’ ‘Did you know your wives 
before you married them?’ ‘No; I never saw 
one of them.’ ‘And how did you choose them? 
‘There are old women who tell us in what fami- 
lies there are pretty girls.’ How does the father 
induce the daughter to marry?’ ‘He does not 
consult her; the daughter obeys the father.’ 
‘When is the stipulated dowry paid to the father 
‘Half is given at the time of the marriage ; the 
other half is kept as a surety ; the wife could run 
away and get a divorce at the end of three 
months.’ ‘And if she runs away with a man? 
‘She is condemned to death, together with her 
accomplice.’ ‘When your wives do not agree, 
how do you make them obey and live quiet ? ‘We 
reason with them; and if that does not do, we 
beat them.’ ‘If there is a divorce, does the wife 
take back the children?” ‘The children are 
mine: I have to account for them before God.’ 
‘Do you see other women sometimes?’ ‘ Never; 
we only see our sisters, our daughters, and our 
nieces.’ ” 


THE THUGS OF INDIA. 
Ir was not generally known to Europeans till 
the ascendancy of British power in India, that 
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there had existed for several centuries a sect {upon a power which no mortal has ever yet beheld 
called Thugs, who called themselves the immedi- | without instant destruction; but this I spare you ; 
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ate friends and chosen people of a fierce goddess | henceforward, however, I shall no longer protect 


called Bhownaee. Their chief religious (so call- 
ed) tenet, is murder, and they believe that the 
act of assassinating and robbing a traveller is pe- 
culiarly pleasing in the sight of their patroness, 
who delights in devouring the bodies. The 
following sketch from “ Confessions of a Thug,” 
will give an idea of this fearful sect. 


“The Dasera is the only one,” said my father, 
“which is observed; and the reason of this is 
that it is the fittest time of the year to commence 
our enterprises, and has been invariably kept 
sacred by all Hindoo Thugs; but I must tell you 
the origin of ‘Thuggee, that you may judge for 
yourself how ancient it is, and how well the in- 
structions then given by divine command have 
been followed up. In the beginning of the world, 


| . ° 

| tection has never been withdrawn. 
| anne of those who fall by our hands are some- 
: times discovered, and instances have been known 





you as[ have done. The bodies of those whom 
you destroy will no longer be removed by me, 
and you must take your own measures for their 
concealment. It will not always be effectual, and 
will often lead to your detection by earthly pow- 
ers, and in this will be your punishment. Your 
intelligence and cunning still remain to you. I 
will in future assist you by omens for your guid- 
ance ; but this my decree will be your curse to 
the latest period of the world.’ So saying she 
disappeared, and left them to the consequences 
| of their own folly and presumption; but her pro- 
It is true, the 


of that discovery having led to the apprehension 
of Thugs, at least so 1 have heard; but during 
my lifetime I have never known one, and it is my 


according to the Hindoos, there existed a creating | firm belief that such instances have been permitted 
and a destroying power, both emanations from | to punish those who have in some way offended 
the Supreme Being. These were, as a matter of | our protectress, by neglecting her sacrifices and 





consequence, at constant enmity with each other, 
and still continue to be so. The creative power 
however peopled the earth so fast, that the de- 
stroyer could not keep pace with him, nor was he 
allowed to do so; but was given permission to 
resort to every means he could devise to effect 
his objects. Among others, his consort Devee, 
Bhowanee or Kalee, for she is known under these 
names and many others, constructed an image, 
into which, on this occasion, she was empowered 
to infuse the breath of life. 


votaries, whom she named Thugs. She instruc- 


ted them in the art of Thuggee ; and to prove its | 


efficacy, with her own hands destroyed before 


them the image she had made, in the manner | 


which we now practise. She endowed the Thugs 
with superior intelligence and cunning, in order 
that they might decoy human beings to destruc- 
tion, and sent them abroad into the world, giving 
them, as the reward of their exertions, the plun- 
der they might obtain from those they put to 
death ; and bidding them be under no concern 
for the bodies, as she would herself convey them 
from the earth. 

Ages passed on in this manner, and she pro- 
tected her votaries from human laws, and they 
were every where found faithful: but corruptions 
crept in among them with the increased depravity 
of the world, and at last, a gang more bold and 
curious than the rest, after destroying a traveller, 
determined, instead of following the old custom 
of leaving the body unnoticed, to watch and see 
how it was disposed of. They hid themselves, 
as they thought, secure from observation in the 
bushes by the side of the road, and waited the 
arrival of the goddess. But what mortal can es- 
cape the eye of divinity? She quickly espied 
them, and called them before her. Terror-stricken 
by her splendid and terrific appearance, and in the 
utmost dread of her vengeance, they attempted 
to fly; but she arrested their steps, and in an 
awful manner upbraided them for their want of 
faith. ‘You have seen me,’ said she, ‘and looked 
Vou. VII.—48 


No sooner was this | 
eflected than she assembled a number of her! 


omens. You therefore see how neccessary it is 
| to follow the rules which have guided our frater- 
| nity for ages, and which cannot be changed with- 
out incurring the displeasure of the divine power ; 
'nor is there any thing in our creed to forbid it. 
| We follow the blessed precepts of our prophets ; 
we say our Namaz five times a day; we observe 
|all the rules of our faith; we worship no idols; 
‘and if what we have done for ages, ever since the 
| invasion by our forefathers of India, was displeas- 
ing to the apostle, surely we should have had, 
‘long ere this, some manifestation of his displeas- 
Our plans would have been frustrated, our 
exertions rendered of no avail; we should have 
dragged on a miserable existence ; and, long ere 
this, should have abandoned Thuggee, and our 
connexion with its Hindoo professors.” “I am 
convinced,” said I: for your relation is wonder- 
ful. Truly have you said that we are under the 
especial protection of Providence ; and it would 
be sinful to question the propriety of any usages 
which have been transmitted from a period so re- 
mote, and followed without deviation. I will 
| allow that I had thought this open connexion with 
Katirs as offensive, because I was led to believe 
them sunk into the lowest depths of depravity 
and bad faith, from the representation of the old 
Moolah, who was my instructer; but he must 
have been ignorant, or a bigoted old fool.” I 
will say nothing more than'this,” said my father, 
“that you will be thrown much into the society 
of Hindoos, all of good caste, and you will find 
them as faithful and as worthy of your friendship 
as any Moosulman: such at least has been my 
experience of them.” On the day of the Dasera 
the ceremony of my inauguration as a Thug com- 
menced. Iwas bathed and dressed in new clothes 
which had never been bleached, and led by the 
hand by my father, who officiated as the Gooroo 
or spiritual director, and to whom seemed to be 
confided the entire direction of the ceremonies. 
I was brought into a room where the leaders of 
the band I had before were seen assembled, sitting 
on a clean white cloth, which was spread in the 
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centre of the apartment. My father then advan- 
cing toward them, asked them whether they were 
content to receive me as a Thug and a brother, 
to which they all answered, ‘We are. I was 
then conducted into the open air, accompanied by 
the whole number, when my father, raising his 
hands and eyes to the sky, cried, “ Oh Bhowanee! 
mother of the world! whose votaries we are, re- 
ceive thy servant—grant to him thy protection— 
to us, an omen which may assure us of thy con- 
sent.” We waited for some time; and at last, 
from a tree over our heads, the loud twittering 
of the small tree owl was heard. “ Jey Bhowanee! | 
Victory to Bhowanee!” cried the whole of the 
leaders; and my father embraced me, saying, “be 
of good cheer, my son; the omen is most favor- 
able. We could hardly have expected such an 
one; thy acceptation is complete.” Iwas then re- 
conducted to the apartment, and a pickaxe, that 
holy symbol of our profession, was placed in my 
right hand, upona white handkerchief. 1 was de- 
sired to raise it as high as my breast; and an 
oath, a fearful oath, was then dictated to me which | 
I repeated, raising my left into the air, and in- 
voking the goddess to whose service I was de-| 
voting myself. The same oath was repeated by | 
me on the blessed Koran, after which a small | 
piece of consecrated Goor, or coarse sugar, was 
given me to eat, and my inauguration was com- 
plete. My father received the congratulations | 
of the assembly on the unfortunate issue of the 
ceremony, he then addressed me as follows —| 
** My son thou hast taken upon thee the profession | 
which is of all others the most ancient and accepta- 
ble to the divinity. Thou hast sworn to be faith- 
ful, brave and secret ; to pursue to destruction 
every human being whom chance, or thy ingenu- 
ity, may throw into thy power, with the excep- 
tion of those who are forbidden by the laws of 
our profession, which are now to thee sacred. | 
These are particular sects, over whom our power | 
does not extend, and whose sacrifice is not ac- 
ceptable to our divine patroness; they are 
Dhobees, Bhats, Sikhs, Nanukahahees, Mudaree 
Fukeers, dancing-men, musicians, Bhungees, 
Tailees, Lohars, Burraes, and maimed or leprous 
persons. With these exceptions, the whole 
human race is open to thy destruction, and thou 
must omit no possible means (but at all times de- 
pendant upon the omens by which we are guided) 
to compass their destruction. I have now finish- 
ed: you are become a Thug; and what remains 
of thy profession will be shown to thee by our 
Gooroo, who will, under the necessary ceremo- 
nies instruct thee in its detail.” 








THE INFANT’S DREAM. 


Ox! cradle me on thy knee, mamma, 

And sing me the holy strain 
That soothed me last as you fondly pressed 
My glowing cheek to your soft white breast ; 
For I saw a sight as you sung me to rest, 


That I fain would see again. 
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And smile as you then did smile, mamma, 
And weep as you then did weep, 

Then fix on me thy glistening eye, 

And gaze, and gaze, till the tear be dry; 

Then rock me gently, and sing and sigh, 
Till you lull me fast asleep. 


For I dreamed a heavenly dream, mamma, 
While slumbering on thy knee, 

And I lived in a land where forms divine 

In kingdoms of glory eternally shine, 

And the world I’d give, if the world were mine, 
Again that land to see. 


I fancied we roamed in a wood, mamma, 
And we rested us under a bough ; 
Then near me a butterfly fluttered in pride, 
And I chased it away through the forest wide, 
And the night came on, and I lost my guide, 
And I knew not what to do. 


My heart grew sick with fear, mamma, 
And I lonely wept for thee; 
But a white robed maiden appeared in the air, 
And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 
And she kissed me so softly ere I was ’ware, 
Saying, “come pretty babe with me.” 


My tears and fears she beguiled, mamma, 

And she led me far away ; 
We entered the door of the dark, dark tomb ;, 
We passed through a long, long vault of gloom, 
Then opened our eyes on a land of bloom, 

And a sky of endless day. 


And heavenly forms were there, mamma, 
And lovely cherubs bright ; 
They tre fre they saw me, but I was amazed, 
And wondering, around me I gazed and gazed; 
And songs I heard, and sunny beams blazed— 
All glorious in the land of light. 


But soon came a shining tarong, mamma, 
Of white winged babes to me; 
Their eyes looked love, and their sweet lips smiled 
And they marvelled to meet with an earth born child, 
And they gloried that I from earth was exiled, 
Saying—“ Here love thou blest shalt be.” 


Then I mixed with the heavenly throng, mamma, 
With cherub and seraphim fair ; 
And saw, as I roamed the regions of peace, 
The spirits which came from this world of distress, 
And theirs was the joy no tongue can express, 
For they knew no sorrow there. 


Do you mind when sister Jane, mamma, 
Lay dead a short time agone ? 

Oh! you gazed on the sad and lovely wreck, 

With a full flood of wo you could not check, 

And your heart was so sore, you wish’d it would break 
But it loved, and you aye sobbed on! 


But oh ! had you been with me, mamma, 
In the realms of unknown care, 
And seen what I saw, you ’d ne’er have cried, 
—— on buried pretty Jane in the grave when 
she died: 


For shining with the blest, and adorned like a bride, 
Sweet sister Jane was there, 


Do you mind that silly old man, mamma 
Who came so late to our door, 
And the night was dark, and the tempest loud, 
And his heart was weak, but his soul was proud, 
And his ragged old mantle served for his shroud, 
Ere the midnight watch was o’er ? 


And think what a weight of wo, mamma, 
Made heavy each long drawn sigh, 
As the good old man sat on papa’s old chair, 
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While the rain dropped down from his thin gray hair, | from his hand by the power of Corinth. With 


And fast the big tear of speechless care 
Ran down from his glazing eye— 


And think what a heavenward look, mamma, 
Flash’d through each trembling eye, 
As he told how he went to the baron’s strong hold, 
Saying, “Oh! let me in for the night is so cold ;” 
But the rich man cried, “Go sleep in the wold, 
For we shield no beggars here.” 


Well! he was in glory too, mamma, 
As happy as the blest can be; 
He needed no alms in the mansions of light, 
For he sat with the patriarchs, cloth’d in white— 
And there was not a seraph had a crown more bright, 
Nor a costlier robe than he. 


Now sing, for I fain would sleep, mamma, 
And dream as I dream’d before ; 
For sound was my slumber, and sweet was my rest, 
While my spirit in the kingdom of life was a guest; 
And the heart that has throbbed in the climes of the 
blest, 
Can love this world no more. 


ANCIENT COMMERCE. 


From a very interesting work recently publish- 
ed by Messrs. Harper, entitled “ Letters from the 
Old World by a lady of New York” we extract 
the following brief and florid review of ancient 


commerce. Commencing with Tyre, the writer 


says -— 


“Tts harbor still remains, but is choked up 
with sand. A single brig, and a few small fish- 
ing vessels riding at anchor, are but poor repre- 
sentatives of the great commercial marine of 
ancient Sidon. We did not dismount from our 
horses, but rode through and around the town, 
and lingered a while on a sand-bank, in the centre 
of the port, musing on the various mutations in 
the state of nations, occasioned by the fluctuating 
nature of foreign commerce, or, rather, the con- 
stant and progressive shifting of its principal seats 
from East to West. 

“Since the first Canaanite cedar bark was 
launched from this rock, bearing the ‘toys’ of 
Babylon to the isles of Chittim, down to the pres- 
ent day, when countries far beyond the lost 
Atlantis send proud navies to shake with their 
thunders the rocks of Lebanon, and the wander- 
ing descendants of Zidon stand in mute astonish- 
ment gazing at the dashing steamer as she whirls 
past their shores, the seats of commerce have ever 
been changing. 

“ Ever since the trident of the ocean was first 
forged for Zidon, and wielded so gloriously by 
Hiram of Tyre, how much lustre it has shed on 
successive nations down to our day! 

“ Eluding the grasp of the insatiate Persian, it 
passed with the unfortunate Queen Dido over to 
Africa. During the minority of the infant Car- 
thage, ere she had strength to hold it firmly, it 
was borrowed by other states. __ 

“ First, Agamemnon, ‘ of many isles and of all 


Argos king,’ cherished the boon until wrested 


the Athenian its abode was short but glorious. 
The flag of Attica waved in every port. 

“The sceptre next dwelt with Syracuse, until 
she came in collision with the increasing strength 
of Carthage. Never before had the trident been 
the emblem of so much power, magnificence and 
wealth, as it was during the brilliant era of the 
Punic state. Rome never reached the acme of her 
power until she wrested the trident from the hands 
of her rival; her power was not the result of com- 
merce, but of an organized system of military 
depredation and plunder, and her naval ascenden- 
cy served merely as the medium to spread far 
and wide the iron grapples of despotism, and to 
drag home in chains captive kings to grace her 
triumphs. 

‘““Without a reciprocal commerce, the wealth 
of the world flowed in upon her; and when full 
unto repletion, the scramble for the ‘spoils’ 
brought on civil strife at home and weakness 
abroad. 

‘“* When her glory was tarnished and her wealth 
dissipated, having neither agriculture, manufac- 
tures, nor commerce to fall back upon, her power 
declined. 

“The god of ocean and seas, during this long 
alliance with the god of war, placed his trident 
at the prow of every Roman galley, which, like 
the forked lightning, dispensed death and destruc- 
tion round the world, until his own dominions 
were tainted with the victims of human folly and 
unholy ambition. Mars, sated with victory, flush- 
ed with pride, and gorged with wealth, held the 
sceptre so feebly that it fell from his hand into 
the grasp of the next wily demagogue nearest the 
throne, who, not thinking that it was ‘glory 
enough to have served under such a chief,’ sought 
to maintain himself on his giddy pinnacle by be- 
stowing his country’s treasure on those myrmi- 
dons beneath him who should best serve him in 
his utmost need. The nation’s wealth and power 
becoming the prize and prey of a few, her honor 
and glory were neglected by the many ; Neptune 
was insulted, and his admirers were contemned. 

“The angry god, seizing his trident, plunged 
once more into the deepest recesses of his marine 
abode, there to brood over his folly for having 
wasted so many ages in alliance with war and 
rapine, and withheld his protection from his 
legitimate offspring, Commerce. As the once 
great Rome declined, so each separate state, no 
longer held in bondage, launched upon the waters; 
but their attempts were weak. Ages rolled on, 
and no great maritime power appeared. The 
sceptre of the sea was nowhere to be found. At 
last the lion of St. Mark, from his amphibious 
abode, descried the long-lost talisman. The re- 
pentant god permits its seizure, and sends it greet- 
ing to his future spouse, by the winged beast. 

“Perched on the Rialto, he displays the sign 
as an earnest of the future prosperity and power 
of the infant state. Sweeping a broad circle 


round the sea-girt city of fishermen, and touching 
with the magic wand their humble cottages, at 
once are seen to rise her palaces, and proud 
argosies to fill her every channel, freighted with 
the treasures of the east and the wealth of the west. 
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“Satisfied, the winged lion alighted on the 
trophy pillar of St. Mark, and at each annual im- 
mersion of the ring, when Venice renewed her 
vows to her ocean lord, he gave away the bride. 

“While reciting the deeds of the lords of the 
Rialto, let us not forget the bold navigators of 
Genoa la Superba, or the merchant princes of La 
bella Firenze, the ancestors of Columbus and 
Americus. The god, now no longer to be con- 
fined to narrow bays and land-locked waters, with 
one bound cleared the Pillars of Hercules and at- 
tained the ocean sea. 

“Here, on the nearest main, he discovered the 
descendants of Zidon, who inhabited the shores 
of Tarshish. These the god inspired with the 
adventurous spirit of Pheenicia’s earliest sons, 
and a De Gama was chosen to lead new enter- 
prises. The treasures of India were no longer to 
dribble through their ancient and accustomed 
channels, in a hundred insignificant rills, one half 
of each always absorbed by the scorched and 
thirsty medium through which they passed ; run- 
ning the gauntlet of the rapacious ‘lurk, the faith- 
less Arab, and the insatiate Egyptian; but in 
future weré destined to flow in one uninterrupted 
stream through the ocean wave. 

“The inquiring spirit of the West was no long- 
er to be baffled in fruitless attempts to penetrate 
to the dominions of ‘ Prester John,’ through the 
phalanx of barbarians who stood sentinel over the 
ancient routes of commerce. 

“The proud ensign of Don Vasco, unfurled to 
the breeze with the motto of ‘Free Trade and 
Sailors’ Rights,’ floated over the heads of the 
modern Argonauts. Hereafter, the gold of Cobi, 
the spices of Cathay, the perfumes of Hydramaut, 
the chintses of Calicut, and the golden fleece of 
Serica, were to be laid at the feet of the daughters 
of Europe, enhanced in value only by the merit- 
ed and well-earned rewards of their adventurous 
sons. 

“De Gama’s enterprise being crowned with 
success, the doom of Venice and her eastern colo- 
nies was sealed. Let us, however, never forget 
this obscure and almost forgotten page of history. 
Let us of the west teach it to our sons, that they 
may remember and admire the noble expiring 
efforts of the commercial and political sages of 
the Rialto and the Piazza. Their wisdom and 
sagacity taught them, that unless some bold dem- 
onstration was promptly made the empire of St. 
Mark must fall. A plan was submitted to the 
Cerebus who guarded the passes of the Nile and 
Red Sea, to permit the ancient canal of the 
Pharaohs to be reopened, and commerce to flow 
through it as free as its waters, subject only to a 
small but sure transit duty ; and the vessels of the 
island city to sail without interruption to India 
and home; thus securing for ages a certain income 
for Egypt, and a continued prosperity to Venice, 
which might have lasted to this day. 

“ But the proud Osmanlee, the ignorant, self- 
conceited, and opinionated Pharaoh of the day; 
vetoed the project for his country’s good, and the 
petition of the resident merchants was spurned 
from his footstool as a dangerous symptom of 
foreign influence. 

**'T'he canal of the Pharaohs still remains under 
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the sands of the desert, and Egypt soon became 
what it now is; the arteries of the island city 
have become choked up, and Venice a by-word. 

“ The great highway of nations once opened to 
the farther East, the nations of the utmost West 
all strove for the prize it offered. ‘The mynheer’s 
amphibious capitals raised their proud heads 
above the fens of Holland, and became the marts 
of the Western World, the seats of learning and 
science, of religion and laws. 

‘And when, in the progressive order of things, 
the sceptre was to leave her, her mantle fell upon 
the shoulders of the ocean queen, the triune king- 
dom of the isles. The Babylonish garments 
which adorned the proud Semiramis in her best 
estate, or the robes, and fine linen, and Tyrian 
purple which decked king Solomon in all his 
glory, never imparted a tithe of the lustre which, 
by this newly-acquired ornament, the British 
throne was destined to acquire. 

“Need I refer you to the voluminous pages of 
England’s history, and follow her crescent for- 
tunes up to the full orb of her meridian splendor % 
The veriest tyro can count the gradations upon 
his fingers, from Magna Charter to old Queen 
Bess, from Flodden Field to Waterloo, from the 
Spanish armada to the day of Aboukir. 

“As Van Tromp, with the broom at masthead, 
swept clean the channels of the North, so did 
Nelson cause the besom of destruction to annihi- 
late from “Indus to the pole’ the enemies of 
British commerce. Then 


‘¢! The battle of the Nile 
Shall be foremost on the file,’ 


as long as 


‘< ¢ Britannia rules the main.’ 


“ But another cycle of gommercial and naval 
orandeur is fast approximating toward its final 
conclusion. The resplendent era of Old En- 
gland’s glory is growing dim; her sun has passed 
its zenith, and already casts its oblique rays upon 
the white cliffs of Albion. 

“The spirit of the fatherland, descending upon 
its offspring, causes the ‘ Star of the West’ to be 
a herald of glad tidings unto the nations. Then 


‘¢¢ Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise ;’ 


and, as long as 


«<¢ The star-spangled banner shall wave o’er the free, 


may we and our children never forget, that, wher- 
ever commerce has been cherished, it has raised 
a tower of strength and a pillar of glory, the 
dread of tyrants and the envy of demagogues. 

“The blood of our patriotic fathers was shed 
around this altar of our national pride. The soil 
has searce yet absorbed the life-streams that flow- 
ed in its defence ; the spirits of the departed are 
yet hovering around the holy fire which they 
bound themselves, in ‘ sacred honor, ever to keep 
burning, to see if their sons are faithful to the 
trust they delegated to them. 

“May its light be a beacon that shall continue 
to rally all good men and true, and the glare of its 
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flame be a terror to all such ‘roaring lions’ as| of the earth by systems of colonization and com- 
would seek to extinguish the living source of our| merce, which took their initiative from the spot 
independence and the palladium of our liberties.| where I am now writing. Say not that I would 

“Call me enthusiast if you will; but I beg you| fain raise up here from the stones of the fallen 
to remember that, ages ere this became ‘Holy | altars of Moloch a temple unto Mammon, and fall 
Land’ to the Christian world, events here took | down to worship at its shrine. No! aholierand 
place, the influence of which has been felt through-| a purer feeling is inspired by these reflections, 
out the world, and which gave an impulse to the} when I consider that you and I are fathers, in our 
human mind such as nothing of the same nature| modern state, bound to place before our sons 


has ever equalled. Civilization, wealth, and re-| the best models from the earliest times down to 
finement have been carried to the uttermost ends} our own.” 


— 
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Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives. 


FALL OF JERUSALEM. the character of man, we are obliged, however 


painful the necessity, to turn to the Romans, to 
the unenlightened heathen, rather than to the 

In the great volume of human history, we no-| ancient “chosen people of God.” True, tyranny 
where perceive a more frightful page than that| had goaded them to desperation, but in their 
on which is recorded the events of the siege of | civil broils in which the despotism of rulershad no 
Jerusalem by Titus, A. D. 71, and the antecedent part, they displayed more of the character of 
causes of the revolt of the Jews which brought , devils than of men and seemed bent on hastening, 
such terrible destruction upon their city andj with all their energies, the fulfilment of the 
nation. In whatever light we behold the picture, | prophecies of gur Saviour concerning their down- 
rapine and murder are the predominant features; fall and dispersion. It has been aptly remarked 
and if we would look for a single redeeming con- that the “History of the Jewish war” by Josephus, 
trast—a single act that in general gives lustre to | himself a Jew and a participator in some of the 
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events, is an abundant, though unintentional, 
testimony of the complete accomplishment of 
those predictions, in every minute particular. 
Without this history we might have known that 
they were generally accomplished, but we could 
not have satisfied the skeptic that every “jot and 
tittle” of those prophecies had been fulfilled. 
From this history we gather the facts of which 
this article is composed. 

It was about the year 66 of our era, that the 
first outbreak occurred which compelled the 
Roman Governors of the east to turn their arms 
against the Jews. But the causes which led to 
these disturbances emanated from the Romans 
themselves, and fully justified the Jews in rebel- 
ling against their tyrannical conquerors, 
Florus, the worst Roman Governor the Jews ever 
had, was the chief instrument of this tyranny. 
He was for a long time procurator of Judea, and 
in this capacity he constantly pursued measures 
which filled his coffers and thus raised him to 
the height of hisambition. Cruel and avaricious, 
he did everything for riches, and permitted the 
bands of robbers who infested Judea, to go on 


share of the spoils. 
given up to violence, and the condition of the 
people became so miserable and insecure, that 
many Jews emigrated to foreign lands. Florus, 


subjects, and afraid that complaints against him 
would be made to the home government, deter- 
mined to drive the people to revolt, and in the 
greater crime of his subjects hide his own nefa- 
rious conduct. In this he too well succeeded. 
From the time of Christ, the Jews had been 
dissatisfied with their rulers, and as they were 
impatiently expecting a Messiah,—a temporal 
prince, to restore them to their ancient dignity 
and freedom, they were ready to listen to every 


Romans as a turbulent people. 
ing fire of revolt that thus occasionally burst 


Florus. 
on foreign domination, they became divided 
among themselves, and the two factions viewed 
each other with implacable hatred. 
spirit Florus was sedulous in keeping up, till 
finally there was no peace, no order, and the 








precipice and ready to plunge into interminable 
destruction. Even the chief-priests formed them- 
P 
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Gessius | 


with impunity provided they would give hima 
The whole country was thus 


finding that he was thoroughly detested by his 


false prophecy on which they might hang a hope. 
The consequence of this was, petty insurrections 
in the provinces, until they became hated by the 
This smoulder- 


forth, was kindled into a flame by the acts of 
To add to their miseries consequent up- 


This party 


whole nation presented the frightful picture of a 
once proud and powerful people, poising upon a 


selves into a faction in opposition to the inferior 
priests, and blows and throwing of stones was of 
frequent occurrence betweenthem. At this time 
the land was overrun by robbers and bands of 
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armed assassins, who in the principles which 
guided them were no less terrible and wicked 
than the present Thugs of India. 
were as ready to avenge the insults of others as 
their own, and for pay would always use the steel 
with deadly effect. 
employed by the Roman governors, and on the 


The assassins 


They were on the one hand 


other by the Jewish high-priests, and life and 


property were no longer secure. 


In the year 66, an edict was received at 
Cesarea which placed the Greek and Syrian in- 
habitants above the Jews and in the front rank of 
Roman citizens. This gave great umbrage to 
the Jews, and on the other hand, the newly eleva- 


|ted people, presuming upon their prerogatives, 


offered many indignities to the Jewish religion, 
and even went so far as personal insults. The 
Jews, thus borne down by foreign oppression and 
domestic insolence, resisted, and violent com- 
motion ensued in many places, rendering it 
necessary to send Roman soldiers against them. 
They removed their sacred books from the 
synagogue to a place called Narbata, and for this 
presumptuous act, Florus imprisoned many of the 
leading men who went to lay their grievances be- 
fore him. This threw Jerusalem and all Judea 
into a ferment, and open rebellion seemed to be 
the only means of remedying the evils which they 
suffered. ‘To increase this feeling, the wily 
Florus demanded seventeen talents from the treas- 
ury of the temple. This so exasperated the Jews, 
that his messengers were stoned out of the city, 
and the procurator publicly execrated as a cruel 
and relentless tyrant. 

Incensed at the refusal of the Jews to comply 
with his demands, Florus went in person, with a 
body of soldiers, to Jerusalem, to demand the 
surrender of the ringleaders of the disturbance, 
andthe payment ofthe money. This was refused, 
and without listening to explanation or entreaty, 
he gave his soldiers liberty to pillage and destroy . 
the upper market. This they did to the fullest 
extent, and not content with this, they entered 
many private dwellings of the wealthy, murdered 
the inmates and carried off everything they could 
find in the way of booty. Many of the best citi- 
zens were dragged before the procurator, scourg- 
ed and crucified. For a time the chief priests 
and principal citizens succeeded in keeping the 
people quiet, but when Florus made an attempt 
to enter the temple to despoil it of its wealth, the 
people arose in their strength, and obliged him 
with his troops to retreat to the royal castle for 
safety. Florus then sent a message to Cestius 
Gallus, prefect of Syria, acquainting him with his 
perilous situation, and imploring aid. ‘The pre- 
fect complied and at once sent a large army 
against Jerusalem. 

Almost simultaneously with the arrival of the 
Roman troops at Jerusalem, was that of Agrippa, 











he whom Paul almost persuaded “to be a chris- 
tian” and by great effort he succeeded in quelling 


the tumult within the walls. He persuaded them 
to become obedient to the laws of the Romans, 
to bury all animosity and allay the factious spirit 
which produced internal divisions. To all of 
this they listened attentively, but when he ex- 
horted them to submission to Florus, they as- 
saulted him with stones and drove him out of the 
city. The last hope of healing the breach be- 
tween the Jews and the Romans now seemed ex- 
tinct, and open revolt the necessary but dreadful 
alternative. 

The people within the city divided into two 
parties, one for peace and submission, the other 
for war and freedom. One party took the upper 
city as exclusively their own ground, the other 
the lower city and temple. Thus divided, Jeru- 
salem presented a scene but little becoming a 
place denominated the Holy City, for these two 
parties fought-almost daily, and the streets were 
incarnadined with the blood of brothers slain. by 
brothers. The rebels were headed by Menahem, 
son of Judas Iscariot, who entered the city with 
a well armed band of robbers ready for any acts of 
violence. He assumed the title of king, besieged 
the royal castle, and commanded the Romans to 
surrender. This they readily agreed to do on 
condition that they should be allowed peaceably 
to depart out of the city; but no sooner had they 
laid down their arms, than the treacherous Me- 
nahem, true to the character of his father, order 
ed his men to massacre the whole. The com- 
mander alone was spared, and this mercy was 
made provisional—he was to embrace Judaism. 

This massacre at Jerusalem took place on the 
sabbath, and on that very day a general extermina- 
tion of the Jews at Cesarea waseffected. These 
dreadful events lighted a flame that spread its 
terrible ravages throughout the whole country, 
and in every part of Judeathe war became gen- 
eral. The Jews pillaged the Syrian towns and 
massacred the people, and the Syrians in turn 
destroyed every habitation of the Jews that fell 
in their way. ‘The Holy City was the theatre of 
action for two murderous factions, and desolation 
in all its frightful forms changed the fair fields 


and thriving cities of Judea into blackened des- | 


erts. There was no peace—no order—all was 
anarchy, rapine and murder. 


When Cestius, the prefect of Syria heard of | 
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great numbers, they rushed out of the city on the 
approach of Cestius, and attacked him with so 
much violence that he was obliged to retreat. 
The Romans lost more than five hundred men; 
the Jews only twenty-one. 

After recovering from their flight, the Romans, 
through Agrippa (who was greatly esteemed by 
the people of Jerusalem) sent ambassadors, ex- 
horting them to lay down their arms, and receive 
forgiveness for past offences. But elated with 
success, the rebels treated these overtures with 
scorn, and slew one of the ambassadors. The 
more peaceable and respectable portion of the in- 
habitants would have made these terms with 
Agrippa, for they well knew that it was idle to 
attempt to withstand the vengeance of Rome when 
aroused. But the seditious of the city, encour- 
aged by the great numbers of like character from 
the provinces assembled there, were a large 
majority, and there appeared no hope of peace. 
Menahem with many of his followers had been 
slain in the temple, but other desperate charac- 
ters arose as fit leaders for such a mad rebellion. 

After a short delay Cestius returned to the 
assault, and entering within the outer wall, took 
possession of the northern quarter of the city, 
driving the inhabitants into the inner city. He 
then attempted to carry the inner wall, in the 
vicinity of what is now called the mosque of 
David, but after five days successive but unsuc- 
cessful labor, he was obliged to abandon it. He 
next attempted to make a breach near the temple, 
but with like success, and finally, as a last resort, 
he determined to undermine the wall and thus 
make an entrance. ‘To do this, he formed a Zes- 
tudo* toshield the men from missiles thrown from 
above, but this project he abandoned in despair 
and withdrew his forces from the city. When he 
commenced this last operation, and advanced to 
burn the gates, the rebels within fled in dismay, 
and the peaceable inhabitants prepared to open 
the gates to the Romans; but not aware of this 
movement within Cestius withdrew at a time when 
he might have made an easy victory. 

This withdrawal of the Romans encouraged the 
affrighted rebels, and returning in a body they 
pursued Cestius with great slaughter. At lasthe 
was so hotly pressed by them, that he was obliged 
to abandon his baggage-wagons and cattle, and 
even leave behind him his military engines. 
These the Jews secured to themselves for future 


this revolt in Jerusalem, and the rebellious move-| use. In this flight, the loss of the Romans was 


ments in its vicinity, he prepared to march thither, 
with one legion of the Roman army, and auxilia- 
ries from the neighboring kings among whom was 
Agrippa. He first quieted the disturbances in the 
provinces, and then marched against Jerusalem 
where an immense concourse of people had as- 
sembled from all parts of the country to celebrate 
the feast of tabernacles. Counting upon their 


upward of five thousand foot, and three hundred 
horse. 

This, which seemed a victory to the Jews was 
mourned as a calamity by the more peaceable in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, for they clearly foresaw 





* In a former number of the Magazine in the article on Armor, 
is a cut, representing the testudo or tortoise-shaped assemblage 
of shields. 
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Dartmouth College. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Tuis institution is located about a half of a mile 
from the Connecticut river in Hanover, Grafton 
county, New Hampshire. Its immediate site is 
the easterly side of a large and beautiful plain, 
around which stands the village—elevated, and 
commanding an extensive and agreeable prospect 
of the highly picturesque scenery of the adjacent 
country. 

Its history is singular and curious. It owes its 
existence to the philanthropic exertions of the 
Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, D. D. of Lebanon in 
Connecticut, for the improvement and education 
of the Indians. This gentleman, observing the 
distrust and dislike with which the English were 
received among them, formed the design of es- 
tablishing a seminary for the preparation of teach- 
ers from among the natives themselves, who 
might, therefore, return to them qualified for all 
the duties of instructing while they would be free 
from the difficulties, which their prejudices and 
enmities threw in the way of the English mission- 
ary. His representations were favorably re- 
ceived by the community, and his efforts assisted 
by donations from many individuals who regard- 
ed with pity the unhappy condition of the unfor- 
tunate aboriginals. The school was first open- 
ed in Lebanon, and from the name of the most 
liberal of its patrons, called Moor’sschool. After 
an experiment of some years, however, during 
which that part of the country had become thickly 
settled, its founder took the resolution of changing 
its location for one nearer the frontiers, where 
its immediate object might be more successfully 
prosecuted, and the natives more easily induced 





to avail themselves of its privileges. When his 
purpose became generally known, very liberal 
proposals were made by several of the then col- 
onies to induce him to locate it within their limits. 
That of Governor Wentworth, however, appeared 
to combine most of the advantages which he 
sought, and accordingly its present site was 
selected in the province of New Hampshire. To- 
gether with about twenty students he set off for 
Hanover, then an entire wilderness. For the 
purpose of enabling him to receive donations, as 
well as of rendering it more permanent and more 
extensively useful, he solicited, and through the 
influence of the governor, obtained a charter for 
the establishment of a college with all the usual 
privileges and immunities—thus presenting the 
singularly curious and anomalous spectacle, of 
an incorporated literary institution, in the midst 
of the forest, remote from civilized society, where 
instruction was to be given in the polished com- 
positions of the Greek and Roman languages, in 
log huts, and amid the lairs of wild beasts—and 
affording a striking though an extremely interest- 
ing contrast between the condition of its earlier 
students, and that of those who resort to that 
pleasant village and throng its spacious and con- 
venient Halls at the present day. Perhaps, in- 
deed, no institution now combines more conve- 
niences for the student and means of acquiring 
an education, with fewer of the causes which dis- 
commode and interrupt its pursuit. The seclu- 


sion and retirement of its situation, its remote- 
ness from large cities and towns, and consequent 
freedom from many of the temptations to the 
neglect of study, and the allurements to dissipa- 
tion and vice, render it one of the safest and 





most advantageous—while the salubrity and 
beauty of its location, 


——olim sylvestribus horrida dumis—— 


the variety of the surrounding scenery render it 
one of the most agreeable residences for the 
young in New England. As its establishment 
and its object were entirely novel, it attracted 
much of the attention of the community, and re- 
ceived many donations from philanthrophic indi- 
viduals both in this country and in England, the 
most liberal of whom was the Right Hon. William 
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Leggee, Earl of Dartmouth, from whom the 
embryo institution derived itsname. Instruction 
was given for many years in the buildings which 
were erected by the first president and his 
students. In 1786, nearly twenty years after the 
incorporation of the college, Dartmouth Hall was 
erected, a large and convenient edifice in which, 
besides rooms for students, are a beautiful chapel, 
the Libraries, Lecture rooms, &c. In 1829--30 
by the liberality of its friends, two new buildings 
were erected solely for the use of the students— 
the whole presenting a pleasing and elegant ap- 
pearance. Am. Mag. 
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Ruth and Naomi.*—Brep. 


EDWARD BIRD. 
Tas artist was born at Wolverhampton in 


-* age, to a maker of a and it became 
Bird’s business to ornament and embellish them ; 





Warwickshire, in 1772, and died in 1819, aged 
forty-seven. His father put him apprentice, at an 





* The narratives of scripture, though extremely simple in lan- 
guage and entirely divested of those startling incidents which 
modern story-tellers conceive to be indispensably necessary to 
form a plot that shall create an interest in the reader, are always 
so winning, that few persons, whether it be the little child or 





which required not only skill, but good taste, to 
finish. He was soon distinguished above his 








the ripe scholar can resist their attraction. The story of Joseph 
for instance, though it may be repeatedly read, always excites 
an interest in the reader and hearer which a “ twice told tale” 
according to modern diction, does not create. Everything in in- 
cident is natural, and the language is simple in the extreme. 
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fellow workmen for the neatness and beauty of 
his embellishments. When Bird’s indentures ex- 
pired, advantageous offers were made to induce 
him to continue, but he refused them all. Upon 
Bird’s removal to Bristol, he commenced a draw- 
ing school. During the intervals of instruction, 
he sketched, designed, and painted, with all his 
early ardor. He by and by thought so well of 
his works that he was induced to show some of 
them to his friends, among others, to Mr. Murphy, 
an artist of taste and feeling, who liked them so 
much that he advised them to be exhibited. To 
this Bird was averse for some time, but he at last 
consented to send two to the Bath exhibition. It 
was necessary that a price should be named; the 
painter wrote down ten guineas each ; his friend, 
with a better sense of their merit, wrote down 
thirty ; and they found ready purchasers. His 
sketch book, says Mr. Murphy, was filled with 
subjects fit to expand into paintings, and contain- 
ed scenes of all kinds, seriousand comic. They 
were marked by an original spirit, and showed a 
natural skill in grouping. The interior of a vol- 
unteer’s cottage was the subject of one of his 
works ; and ual dancing in an alehouse an- 
other. Bird’s first successful work was called 
Good News. This was followed by the Choristers 
rehearsing, and the Will;—they received equal 
— and found purchasers of high distinction. 
is late Majesty bought the first; another was 
purchased by the late Marquis of Hastings. The 
royal academy soon afterward enrolled Bird 
among their number. His next work, says his 
biographer, was his most poetical, and decidedl 
his best one. This is a representation of the field 
of Chevy Chase on the day after the battle. It 
is painted in the mournful spirit with which the 
glorious old battle concludes, and cannot well be 
looked on without tears. Lady Percy is, with 
perfect propriety, made a visiter of the fatal field ; 
she appears in deep agony beside the body of her 
lord. This exquisite piece, which should have 
been purchased by some wealthy Douglas or Percy 
was bought for three hundred guineas by the 
duke of Sutherland ; and the late Sir Walter Scott 
acquired the original sketch. On his return to 
Bristol, after paying a visit to his native place, 
he recommenced his studies. He produced, in 
rapid succession, Good News; The Blacksmith’s 
Shop; The Country Auction ;—the coloring of 
the whole is mellow and harmonious. ‘He 
could,” says one of his admirers, “ extract delight 
and joy out of anything ; I mean personaliy, as 





These two attributes form the peculiar beauty of the narratives 
and poeins of the Sacred Record. 

The story of Ruth is one of those beautiful narratives, which, 
while it portrays the ennobling features of the human character, 
artlessly reveals the simplicity of the oriental people, and es- 
pecially the Hebrews, in early times. This story pictures to 
us the beautiful graces of resignation under heavy afflictions, and 
the strength of pure affection when cemented by religion and 
reciprocal feeling, together with the salutary social influence 
which integrity and virtue always exercise. The part of the 
narrative chosen by the artist for his picture is that where 
Orpah, in tears, loaves her mother-in-law, Naomi, but Ruth, 
throwing her arms around her neck exclaims, “ Intreat me not 
to leave thee, or to return from following after thee: for whith- 
er thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge : 
thy people shall be my people ; and thy God my God.” 








well as with his pencil. The Gipsey Boy—The 
Young Recruit—Meg Merrilies—Game at Put— 
and various other paintings, are all instances of 
his skill in adapting living life to the purposes of 
art. One of Bird’s latest productions, The Sur- 
render of Calais, he presented to the princess 
Charlotte of Wales, who had lately appointed him 
her painter. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


TANNING. 


TANNING is a mechanical art, by which the hides 
and skins of various animals, particularly those 
of neat cattle, are converted into sole leather, 
upper leather, harness, &c., by being cleansed of 
the hair and flesh, and saturated with the tannin 
contained in the bark of the oak, hemlock, and 
some other kinds of forest trees. It is a simple 
process to make leather of hides and bark, but 
probably one of the most critical of manufacturing 
operations to make the most and the best leather 
that can be made from a given quantity of hides. 

A patent has been granted for an improved 
mode of tanning hides. It consists in a process 
of forcing the tanning matter into the skins by 
means of hydrostatic or pneumatic pressure, by 


which means the dperation of tanning is effected 
in a much shorter space of time than by the or- 
dinary mode: it also renders the leather equally 
tough and firmer than when performed by the 
common process. 


The skins or hides are first cleansed and pre- 


pared in the usual manner, and then introduced 
into vessels containing the tanning matter, which 
are both air and water-tight. When the tanning 
process is conducted upon a large scale, pits, lined 
with lead, or vessels of cast-iron, or of wood, 


bound firmly together with iron and lined with 
lead, are employed. These vessels are generally 
about five feet long, four feet broad and six feet 
deep, and made sufficiently strong to sustain a 


considerable internal pressure. Projecting pegs 
are set round the vessel, about four inches in 
length, for the purpose of attaching eyebolts, 
which are slipped on to the pegs, and passed 
through holes in the edge or flange of the lid, and 
the nuts are then screwed up, which makes the 
lid fast. The vessel has a stop-cock leading toa 
waste-pipe, and near it is placed a wooden post, 
with a h6ok at top, for a ring in the back of the 


lid, to hang upon when open. A long pipe or 
column is attached to the vessel by a coupling 
screw-box, and having a stop-cock ; at the top of 
this pipe is placed a tub or other receptacle, con- 
taining the fluid which produces the hydrostatic 
pressure. 

Let it now be supposed that the vessel is filled 
with the tanning matter, that the hides are im 
mersed in it, and that the lid is placed on and 
made fast, so as to render the vessel water-tight : 
the stop-cock of the column is then opened, and 
the liquor from the reservoir above allowed to 
flow down and press upon that contained in the 

















vessel, upon the same principle as the hydrostatic 
press, the force generally employed in this opera- 
tion being about nine or ten pounds upon the 
square inch, which has the effect of forcing the 
tanning liquor into the pores of the hides. 

The same effect may be obtained by means of 
condensing air within the vessel, that is, forcing 
it in by a condensing-pump, so that the pneumatic 
pressure may act upon the surface of the fluid, 
= force the tanning matter into the pores of the 
skin. 

The tanning process is to be carried on in this 
way, the skin being removed from the pit daily, 
and after draining replaced in the pit again as 
before. As the same quantity of bark will be re- 
quired as heretofore, it is obvious that the liquor 
must be stronger, but this is only requisite in the 
latter stages of the process. 

Another ingenious experimentalist has proposed 
to employ the pressure of the atmosphere as a 
substitute for that of the tan-liquor, and the latter 


process appears to offer advantages on the score 
of speed. 


CLOTH MAKING WITHOUT SPINNING OR 
WEAVING. 


Amone the many extraordinary and truly won- 
derful inventions of the present times is a machine 
for the making of broad or narrow woollen cloths 
without spinning or weaving; and from our ac- 
quaintance with the staple manufacture of this 
district, after an inspection of patterns of the 
cloth, we should say there is every probability of 
this fabric superseding the usual mode of making 
cloth by spinning and weaving. The machines 
are patented in this and every other manufactur- 
ing nation. The inventor is an American, and 
appears to have acertain prospect of realizing an 
ample fortune by the sale of his patent-right. 
We understand patterns of this cloth, as well as 
a drawing of the machinery, have been shown to 
many of our principal merchants and manufac- 
turers, none of whom have expressed a doubt but 
that the machinery appears capable of making 
low cloths which require a good substance. 
Should it succeed to any thing near the expecta- 
tion of the patentees, its abridgement of labor, as 
well manual as by machinery, will be very great. 
We find that means are already taken to introduce 
this machine among our continental rivals: a 
company of eleven gentlemen in London have 
deposited five thousand pounds with the patentees, 
who have ordered a machine for them; when fin- 
ished they are to try it for one month, and if at 
the end of that time they think it will succeed, 
they are to pay twenty thousand pounds for the 
patent-right in the kingdom of Belgium, and it 
will of course be worked there. We are there- 
fore bound, in duty to our country and her man- 
ufacturing interests, to adopt such facilities as 
will prevent us from falling into a position below 
our rivals in other countries. We are informed 
that the machinery for the production of this 
patent woollen felted cloth will be tried here in a 
week or two, under the superintendence of the in- 
ventor, by a cloth merchant who has an exclu- 
sive license, but is about to associate with him 
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twenty other respectable business men, for tne 
pease of sharing the expenses of giving the in- 
verftion a fair trial. It is calculated that one set 
of machinery, not costing more than six hundred 
pounds, will be capable of producing six hundred 
yards of woollen cloth, thirty-six inches in width, 
per day of twelve hours. Leeds Mercury. 


Carpets have been manufactured, for some 
years, on a similar plan, by Mr. Haight of New 
York city. Am. Rep. of Arts. 


BURIAL OF SCHILLER.—Miss Hannan F. Govutp. 


Tue solemn, still, and shadowy hour, 
When Saturday in sabbath dies, 

O’er Weimar hangs, with clouds that lower, 
And veil in black the moon and skies. 


Lo! from yon mansion lights appear, 

Pale, glimmering through the midnight gloom! 
A coffined form is on the bier, 

And thence borne forward to the tomb. 


That funeral train—how sad they go 
Behind the cold unconscious clay ; 

While sighs and sobs of bitter wo 
Sound deep along the silent way. 


Now, as the open grave beside 
That dismal bier the bearers rest, 
A heavier flood of sorrow’s tide, 
Rolls o’er each mourner’s burdened breast. 


From him who slumbers in the shroud, 
With trembling as they lift the pall, 

The moon rends off her veil of cloud, 
And o’er him lets her lustre fall. 


She beams her silvery, soft adieu, 
And is again in darkness hid, 

As if affrighted thus to view , 
The name on that dread coffin-lid ! 


For ’tis her lover, now no more; _ 
Her friend, that they to dust consign ! 
And ne’er again isshetopour 
Her light for eyes like his to shine. 


’ Tis done !—that mournful, final right, 
Too sacred for the glare of day! 
Beneath the curtain folds of night, 
Earth! earth has closed o’er ScuitLer’s clay! 


And hark! the heavens in thunder groan ; 
They weep in torrents o’er his bed ; 

Their searching, fiery bolts are thggwn, 
As if to find and wake the dea 


These funeral honors so sublime, 

Befit him well to whom they ’re paid, 
And at the birth of holy time, 

> Tis meet his dust at rest be laid. 


His spirit, bright with heavenly fire, 
Has burned its way through mortal strife, 
And gained its high, intense desire, 
To solve the mystery of life. 


It is the budding month of May; 

The passing storm will call the bloem ; 
A tribute nature soon will pay, 

To dress her deathless poet’s tomb. 


Token for 1844, 
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Italian Mendicant. 


ITALIAN MENDICANT. 


Reaper, don’t be nervous on beholding the sub- 
ject that occupies a place in our Portrait Gallery 
in this number. We confess he is not quite as 
beautiful as Narcissus nor as graceful as Apollo, 
but, as the old saw is true, that “it takes all 
kinds of people to make up a world,” we claim 
for our mendicant quite as conspicuous a station 
as many others who form the component parts 
of society. Those queer jades, dames Nature 
and Fortune, have apparently made him a butt in 
one of their sportive freaks, and then left him so 
for the children of men to laugh at and pity 
alternately. Yet he is not so much the subject 


of pity as one might imagine, for, like an actor in 
a play house, he is one thing upon the stage and 
another in the green-room. That apparent effort 
of the eyes to embrace each other upon the 
bridge of the nose—that distortion of mouth, 
with hunger sitting in one corner and grief in the 
other—those dishevelled locks among whose 
beauties no vulgar comb dare intrude—and that 
hunched back rising like “Ossa on Olympus,” are 
all the work of art—nature had nothing to do 
with them. Our engraving represents him in 
character—he is playing the part of the Prince 
of beggars in that serio-comico drama entitled 
Human Nature, or the World as we find it. 
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But to be serious. Probably no country in the 
world can present such a perfect system of men- 
dicity, matured in all its parts, as Italy, especially 
the southern portion in the vicinity of Naples. 
There the traveller is beset by beggars upon the 
highroad, in the public streets, and almost within 
his hotel; and if he drives them off without re- 
munerating them for the trouble of calling upon 
him, he is like the fox in the fable, a larger 
swarm returns to harass him. But the fact of 
beggary would not render the fraternity so 
odious, did their condition and pursuit arise from 
the necessities of want. This is not the case in 
the majority of instances, for the character is as- 
sumed as an excuse for idleness. 

Travellers state that they have been attacked 
by one from a crowd of these mendicants, who 
would be afflicted with the want of an eye, a leg, 
and often the senses of hearing and speech, until 
he received his fee, and then before the benevo- 
lent donor was fairly out of sight, the afflicted 
beneficiary would stand among his companions 
with as perfect legs, eyes, &c, as the best speci- 
men of humanity. This species of false pretence 
is said to be very common among the Italian 
beggars, and their assumed distortions of coun- 
tenance and multifarious “ ills which flesh is heir 
to” are, nine times out of ten base forgeries; con- 
sidered by them, however, as fair business trans- 
actions. Happily inour own country, sucha class 
of mendicants does not exist, and in most cases 
here, when we are petitioned for alms, the peti- 
tioner is really an object of sympathy, unless we 
can trace in his features the lineaments of intem- 
perance. 


FARMERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


COST OF RAISING SUGAR BEETS AND OTHER 
ROOTS. 


IN examining an estimate of the expenses of 
making the beet sugar in this country, many far- 
mers will consider that the expense of raising the 
roots is reckoned too low; this is owing to the 
little attention that has been paid to the root crops, 
and to farmers in general not being acquainted 
with the best and most economical method of cul- 
ture, and not having machines and implements to 
enable them to manage the growing of root crops 
to advantage. 

These unfavorable opinions will in a measure 
continue, till root culture is more in practice, for 
though cases are stated of crops raised at a small 
expense, they will be regarded as extraordinary 
cases, and estimates made on paper, in which no 
error can be pointed out, will be looked upon as 
something uncertain; yet these favorable ac- 
counts will lead the enterprising and intelligent 
to try and see whether these things are so, and 


although their expectations may not always be] if the soil be very 
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realized, yet they will find a great advantage in 
attending to root culture and be led to inquire 
into the most frugal method of pursuing it. Far- 
mers who dig up a small patch and sow it in beet, 
and do not weed it till there are five hundred 
weeds to one plant, may find that the cost of 
raising a bushel of beets is one dollar, when with 
prudential management in raising on a large 
scale, ten to twelve bushels may be raised with 
this expense. 

In raising beets and some other crops in a gar- 
den we have managed to do the weeding before 
sowing, and find that it is a great saving of labor 
—that is, pursue that manner of culture that will 
destroy the weeds before the seed is sown; and 
the same plan may be pursued in field culture, 
and even to greater advantage, as most of the la- 
bor can be done by animal labor, which is much 
cheaper than manual labor in this country, and 
this as has been observed in the article lately 
published on the subject will enable us to raise 
beets as cheap as they are raised in France. 

Our method has been to put on the manure 
and stir up the ground in the fall or early in the 
spring, the former is preferable, as a frost will 
loosen the soil and make it mellow, and the weeds 
will start in the spring before the the soil is dry 
enough to work. hen the weeds were well 
started, we worked the ground over again. About 
the twentieth of May, the ground was well work- 
ed over, and the seed sown, after being soaked, 
so that it would come up in a short time; the 
plants were up and large enough to hoe when 
scarcely any weeds appeared, the hoeing was 
done in a short time, the soil being very light and 
mellow, and there was little trouble on account of 
weeds through the season, they having been most- 
ly destroyed before sowing. If this plan should 
be pursued in field culture it would save near! 
one half of the expense. One hour’s work wit 
a horse and cultivator in stirring the earth and 
destroying weeds before sowing, would save sev- 
eral days in hoeing. 

The following method of culture for a field 
crop would be very economical as to weeding, 
which seems to be the most expensive part of the 
cultivation. A piece of land, a deep mellow soil 
which has been well manured and planted one 
year in corn or potatoes, would be in good con- 
dition for a beet crop. If it has been ploughed 
more than one year there would be danger hens 
the grub worm, which, we believe, is the princi- 
. injury from insects to which the sugar beet is 
iable. 

A piece should be selected that can be plough- 
ed deep, and the stones, if any, removed. If 
there has not been sufficient manure applied to 
th. previous crop, apply the manure and plough 
the ground deep in the fall; if it cannot be done 
at this season, then, as early as possible in the 
spring. When the weeds have started, go over 
with the cultivator, and in a few weeks go over 
it again in the same way—this will loosen and 
pulverize the soil and destroy the weeds. From 
the twentieth of May to the first of June, let the 
earth be thoroughly stirred with a cultivator, or 

Since it may be well to plough 
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it again, then go over it with a light harrow to 
make the surface level and smooth, and the soil 
fine ; be ready to sow as soon as the ground is 
prepared while the surface is moist and that the 
plants may get the start of the weeds. Pour 
water, as hot as can be borne by the hand, on the 
seed, and let it soak a day and a half or two days, 
then it will vegetate and come up, and the plants 
will be large enough to hoe before the few weeds 
are liable to grow up, so as to be much trouble. 
Sow the seed with a machine and the expense 
will be light. Let the rows be from two to two 
and a half feet apart, then a light cultivator may 
be used between the rows; in thinning the plants 
let them stand about one foot apart. If any places 
are vacant from the seed not growing or the grub 
worm eating them, the deficiency may be sup- 
plied by transplanting ; though transplanted beets 
do not form so handsome a root, yet they yield 
about as much as the other. The expense for 
weeding and loosening the soil will not be great. 
In harvesting if the beets cannot be pulled easily, 
a furrow may be ploughed near each row with a 
horse-plough, then they may be pulled with little 
labor. By this, or some better way if it can be 
devised, beets can be raised at a small expense, 
and as all good lands and animal labor are cheap- 
er here than in France, and as much labor can be 
done here by animals which is performed there 
by the hands, we think our advantages are equal 
to that of France in the cheapness of animal labor. 
But supposing our advantages in raising the beets 
are not equal as to a cheap production, we have 
reckoned the expense higher in the calculations 
we have published so as to conform to a fair esti- 
mate on all expenses. Instead of three dollars 
and fifty cents per ton as in France, we have 
reckoned at five dollars per ton. No calculation 
as to the expense of raising beets or other crops 
can be made exactly suited to all parts of the 
country, as the prices of labor and land are differ- 
ent. Near cities and large towns, and the sea- 
board, owing to good advantages, for markets 
and communication, lands are higher, and the 
rent of them more of course than in the interior 


—in such cases labor too is usually somewhat 
higher. 


ESTIMATED EXPENSE OF AN ACRE OF SUGAR BEETS. 


Use of an acre of land well prepared for beets 
and manured, or managed in the previous 


crop, $12 00 
Ploughing, 4 50 
Cultivating, horse, cultivator and hand 2 

hours, 


Twice more before sowing, 

Seed $2 25, sowing with a machine, .75 
First hoeing, 

Second hoeing, thinning, and transplant- 


5 
10 
3 00 
4 00 

ing to supply deficiencies, 4 
2 
9 


00 
oeing again and loosening the ground 
with machine, 00 
Harvesting, 0 





$40 00 


Make the rows two feet four inches apart, and 
then a cultivator can be used in hoeing. If the 
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| beets stand one foot apart in the rows, and weigh 

two pounds and a quarter each, the yield will be 
twenty tons. In rich ground, at that distance a 
great number will weigh four or five pounds each ; 
twenty tons is a good crop, probably a large crop 
but not extremely large, for in some cases twenty- 
five or thirty tons to the acre have been raised in 
this country. At the above expense of forty 
dollars to the acre, with a yield of twenty tons, 
the cost would be two dollars per ton. We make 
this estimate to show how cheap beets may be 
‘raised under favorable circumstances, such as 
good land at a fair price, convenient machinery 
and implements, and the most prudential manage- 
ment in the culture, with labor at a moderate 
price, and a favorable season. We doubt not 
that in some parts of NewEngland, beets could 
be produced in great abundance at the above 
price; but we must not always expect a combi- 
nation of favorable circumstances. 

Suppose we reckon the produce only two thirds 
as much as above, say 132 tons, and the cost 33} 
per cent, more, which will be fifty two dollars and 
thirty three cents; then the cost of the beets will 
be only four dollars per ton, one fifth less than 
Mr. Bosson reckoned in his calculation on the 
cost of the beet sugar. If we reckon fifty pounds 
to the bushel, 13} tons to the acre would be on] 
five hundred fhirty three bushels, which would be 
po more than a middling crop; not half so much 
as has been raised ina number of cases that have 
been named. 





PEAT AND ITS USES. 


Tue following is an extract from the official 


Report of the Geological survey of the State of 
New York. 


“Ist. Asamanure. To secure or obtain an 
important result something more is necessary 
than simply to spread it upon the soil. It should 
be raised im the fall, spread in the barnyard, or 
placed in heaps and mixed with animal matter and 
lime. Placed under these circumstance it is ex- 
posed to the frost antl atmospheric agents, which 
produce in it incipient chemical changes neces- 
sary to convert it into the nutriment of plants. 
This is especially the case when lime is added to 
it, which forms a soluble salt, the geate of lime, 
with a portion of the vegetable matter. In the 
spring it is prepared for removal to the field, and 
may be spread upon the meadow for grass, or it 
may be used as a manure for corn, potatoes, &c. 
It will not answer a good purpose when employ- 
ed without due preparation, especially when it is 
spread on meadows for grass; it then becomes 
dry, is insoluble, and of course unfitted for the 
nourishment of vegetables. 

“2, Peat, as is well known, answers a good 
purpose for fuel, and undoubtedly ranks next to 
coal for sustaining for a long time a high tem- 
perature. There is no substance which would 


remove so much suffering among the poor as the 
general introduction of this substance for fuel in 
our larger towns and cities. 

““3d. Peat furnishes an abundance of carbu- 
retted hydrogen, and hence may be employed for 
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producing gas light. Dr. Lewis Feuchtwanger, | moment, and calls for legislative aid and encour- 
of New York, has made known to the American | agement. 
public the experiments of Merle, a director of a} ‘“‘ Again, since the above was written, I have 
gas-light company in France. The advantages | been informed by an intelligent gentleman, that 
of peat for the production of gas are as follows: | peat, as a fuel for steam engines, has been proved 
Ist. It is less expensive than gas from coal, oil | by actual experiment of great value. ‘Io impart 
or resin. 2d. The produce is nearly as much as |to it the power of emitting during combustion a 
from those substances. 2d. The gas is quite | lively flame, a small quantity of tar is mixed with 
harmless and inoffensive, and has, in respect to|it, which of course creates a larger volume of 
healthiness, great advantages over some of the | flame, which is a matter of considerable moment 
other kinds of gas. when employed in generating steam. The exper- 
“4th. After it has been employed for gas it |iments referred to, were made on board of the 
may be used for fuel, and it is equal to any char- | Great Western during her last passage, and such 
coal.” was the result that a large amount of peat was 
The presence of peat may be suspected in all | taken on board for her homeward passage. The 
low and wet places—especially, near ponds and | introduction of pressing machines, both for the 
lakes—and it is found in beds varying from six | expulsion of water and diminishing the bulk by 
to sixty feet deep. There is a peat bed on the | compression, will be important to all who engage 
farm of Mr. Richards, in Warrensburg, Warren | in raising peat. 
county, which is sixty feet deep, and covers an| “I see no reason for extending my remarks on 
area of sixty acres. It of excellent quality and|the value of this substance. I shall therefore 
easy of access. Mr. Emmons says— state only one more application of this material, 
“The value of a marsh of peat may be esti- | Viz., as a substitute for charcoal in the reduction 
mated by determining the worth of a cubic yard,|of iron. The coal which is formed from it is 
or a load, or any given quantity, and calculating | equal to any coal; hence it may become of great 
the amount of peat which is contained in the area. | importance in those sections of country where 
The quantity of peat in a square rod of surface, | fuel is scarce, or as it furnishes a resource in this 
and worked to the depth of thirty feet, would important business, when the ordinary means are 
furnish two hundred and eighty four loads, which |expended. We have therefore, in this homely 
may be considered as worth fifty cents per load | substance an invaluable article, of which preju- 
or if we estimate it at one half this amount, we | dice alone can prevent a general use.” 
perceive that fifty or sixty acres of it as almost 
invaluable when favorably situated. Even a small 
bog in the centre of a farm might be employed to 


increase its value one-half, as it would furnish an| EXHAUSTED LANDS TOO SOON ABANDONED. 
abundance of manure for an indefinite period. 


Many smaller deposits of this substance I found| The fault of the farmers upon our hard soil has 
in the towns of Schroon, Chester, Warrensburgh, | been to abandon the ground after the skinning 
Johnsburg, Queensbury, Lake-Pleasant and Wells, | process. This was natural while other fertile 
varying in extent from one to five acres.” | lands remained in the vicinity to be cleared, that 
“Perhaps it would be saying too much to as- | would produce larger crops. And now a farmer 
sert that peat is more valuable than coal, but | that has mowed forty, fifty and a hundred acres 
when we consider that for creating heat it is not | year after year, until he has reduced the crop of 
very inferior to bituminous coal, that it contains | hay down from two tons to one ton, half a ton 
a gaseous matter equal in illuminating power to | and even four or five hundred pounds to the acre, 
oil or coal gas, that its production is equally | is as a matter of necessity willing almost to give 
cheap, and in addition to this that it is a valua- | away the ground that yields so scantily, to seek a 
ble manure, if properly prepared, its real and in- | livelihood by taking women boarders at the price 
trinsic worth cannot fall far short of the poorer | of a dollar or a dollar and a quarter a week near 
kinds of coal. There is one consideration which | some great factory establishment, or else to pack 
commends itself to the philanthropic of all our | up ‘bag and baggage’ and set out for the land of 
large cities, viz: the introduction of peat as a| promise of the west. 
fuel to supply the necessities of the poor. It is| ‘To men so discouraged as these have been in 
believed that much suffering may be prevented, | times past, I believe the alternative offers a much 
and much comfort promoted by the use of peat in| more certain chance of snecess in life ; and that 
all places where fuel is expensive, as in New-|is, the renovation of worn out farms. If a man 
York and Albany. A careful examination, there-| is in debt to the amount of its whole value, he 
fore, of places favorable to the production of this |had better purchase a portion of what was his 
substance, is a matter of some considerable im-| own on credit, and remain upon it, than abandon 
portance, as it is the next best substitute for the|it. With common health, with a good resolution 
more expensive article, coal, and any thing for|and good habits, he may soon lay a foundation 
fuel which will save a destruction of the forests, | for the future sustenance and comfort of himself 
both in New York, and the New England States, |and family as he can perhaps any where else. 
is worthy of adoption from more considerations | The poorest places for steady employment, | am 
than one. A due proportion of woodland to that | induced to believe, are our largest towns and vil- 
under tillage, adds greatly to the beauty of any|lages. Among the farmers the poor man can al- 
district of country ; but above all, the preserva- | most every where be employed at a price either for 
tion of timber lands is becoming a matter of great! money or produce to help sustain his family: his 
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wife and children who are of sufficient age can 
also find some kind of business where industry 
shall aid the exertions of the father: nay, is it 
not an event of frequent occurrence that females 
in a family alone earn its support? The poor 
man can work for others as well as on the ground 
which he has purchased or hired. But let him 
work it right at home. If he have but a single 
acre of the worn out land—I do not mean the 
impervious rock or that gravel or sand on which 
labor and manure will have no effect, but that re- 
tentive soil which holds manure, or such barren 
wet soil as may be drained—or such impoverish- 
ed soil as requires the plough or the iron bar to 
strike deeper than it has been wont; if he begin 
with a single acre of such land and begin right, 
the first year will give him better pay for the la- 
bor and application, than he ever obtained under 
the skinning process ; the product will be increas- 
ed in a compound ratio in succeeding years; and 
in a few revolving seasons he will find his single 
acre yielding him more clear gain than some far- 
mers obtain from fifty and a hundred acres under 
the wearing-out mode of cultivation. 


A LONDON DAIRY. 


Laycock’s dairy, at Islington, covers a space 
of sixteen acres, including the layers, grain-pits, 
rick yards, &c. &c. It contains nine cow-houses, 
each about one hundred and forty feet in length, 
by twenty-four feet broad; each of these contains 
sixty-four cows, thirty-two on a side. There are 
also fatting pens, and an infirmary for such of 
them as may happen to require temporary sepa- 
ration; these instances, however, considering the 
great number kept, and the artificial mode of 
treatment, are but rare. The animals, all of the 
finest description, are constantly kept in the 
houses day and night; in the summer season 
only, being turned out for a few hours daily into 
the layers. Cows are rarely kept here longer 
than twelve months, during which period they 
are regularly milked; and what may appear ex- 
traordinary to those ignorant of the management, 
the process of fatting goes on with the milking, 
so that, by the time they become what is termed 
‘dry,’ most of them are fit for Smithfield, and but 
few of the number (six hundred constantly kept) 
require ‘stalling,’ after the period of milking is 
atanend. ‘This number affords twelve hundred 
gallons of milk per diem, upon the average; it is 
taken away at an early hour in the morning and 
afternoon by the venders, who purchase here to 
retail in the metropolis. The average worth of 
each cow is about £18, which, assuming the 
number kept always to average six hundred (the 
minimum rather than otherwise) gives a capital 
of £10,800, always afloat to keep this stupendous 
dairy with cows only. Their food consists of 
grains, mangel-wurtzel, the Swedish turnip, (the 
latter for fatting,) and hay, at the rate of one 
bushel of grains, fifty-six pounds of mangel-wurt- 
zel or turnip, and twelve pounds of hay to each; 
six hundred bushels of grains, fifteen tons of 
wurtzel and turnip, and six thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight tons of hay, per day, the 


total number. The quantity of butter made here 
is, for an obvious reason, small, and rarely ex- 
ceeds one hundred pounds per week. The num- 
ber of pigs kept here is about four hundred ; some 
bred, others brought, and all fatted here. Forty 
horses are always required, and constantly em- 
ployed upon the dairy. Such is one of the Lon- 
don lactaries; there are many of them, some of 
larger, several of equal, and a few of inferior ex- 
tent. 


GOOD SENTIMENTS. 


AcricuLTuRE is the nursery of patriotism. 

A wise government will not be slow in foster- 
——— agricultural interests. 

et every farmer who hasa son to educate, be- 
lieve and remember, that science lays the founda- 
tion of every thing valuable in agriculture. 

Science must combine with practice to make a 
good farmer. 

The opposition against book farming rests on 
the shoulders of two monsters, ignorance and 
prejudice. 

If you separate science from agriculture, you 
rob a nation of its principal jewel. 

Agriculture, aided by science, will make a little 
nation a great one. 

All the energy of the hero, and all the science 
of the philosopher, may find scope in the cultiva- 
tion of one farm. 

A skilful cage will constitute one of the 
mightiest bulwarks of which civil liberty can 
boast. , (Maine Farmer. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


Accorpine to Atkinson, Dr. Priestly came to 
America in 1794; and in the winter of the next 
year, delivered lectures in Philadelphia, on the 
Evidences of Christian Revelation. A small num- 
ber of professed Unitarians, principally emigrants 
from England, were among his hearers, who, in 
consequence of the impulse thus given by him, 
soon formed an association for the purpose of 
worshipping God after the dictates of their own 
consciences. 

It was agreed that printed sermons and pray- 
ers should be used, and that the office of reader 
should be filled by each member in rotation. Ac- 
cordingly, on the twelfth of June, 1796, fourteen 
persons assembled es for the purposes of 
social worship, upon liberal views, in a room of 
the University. This number was afterward in- 
creased to twenty-one. 

The society thus formed continued to meet 
every Sabbath until 1800, in the August of which 
year its meetings were discontinued; some of 
the members having died and others being scat- 
tered. In 1807 they were resumed and continued 
in different places, until 1813, when the church, 
built for that purpose, was dedicated to their use. 
The pastoral duties were discharged during this 
period by several individuals, none of whom, we 
believe, were ordained for the ministry. In 1825 
the Rev. William H. Furness was chosen as pas- 
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Unitarian Church, Philadelphia. 


tor, and under his charge the congregation re- 
mained. 

The present building is partly on the site of 
the former church, which was of an octagonal 
form; and was opened for public worship on 
Sunday, February 14th, 1813. 

The congregation having —— increased, as 
the building could not be enlarged, it was taken 
down in February and March, 1828; and the new 
church was first opened for worship on Wednes- 
day, November fifth, 1828. The plan of the 
building is a parallelogram, sixty-one by eighty- 
three feet. 

The South front elevation is a plain unbroken 
surface of Pennsylvania marble, embracing a tetra- | 
style portico of the Grecian doric order. 

The columns are three feet in diameter at their | 
bases, and support a full tablature and’ pediment, | 
which project nine feet from the face of the cell. 


accommodations for the choir, there are seats for 
about eight hundred and forty persons. 


Am. Mag. 


DYNANOMETER. 


Tuts is an instrument for ascertaining the rela. 
tive muscular strength of men and other animals. 
That it would be desirable to know our relative 
strengths at different periods of life, and in differ- 
ent states of health, will hardly be denied; and 
there can be no doubt but that it would be highly 
useful to have a portable inst: ument by which we 


‘could ascertain the strength of horses or oxen 


intended for the plough or the wagon. Such an 
instrument was invented many years ago, by 
Graham, and improved by Desaguliers ; but, being 


The approach is by a wide flight of steps, lead- | constructed roughly of wood, it was too bulky to 


ing to the portico and door of entrance into the 
vestibules and —s of the building. 


: ‘4 
From the vestibules two stairways communicate 


with a large front gallery and organ-loft. 





In the rear, or north end of the church, a re- 
cess is formed, embracing the pulpit, which is 
flanked by two doric pillars, supporting the en- 
tablature, the frieze of which contains the follow- 
ing inscription— 


“« This is life eternal. 
That they might know thee, the only true God ; 
And Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 


John xvii. 3. 


Exclusive of the fixed benches, and necessary 


be portable, and therefore it was limited in its 
use. 

M. Leroy constructed a much more convenient 
dynanometer than Graham’s, consisting of a metal 
tube, ten or twelve inches in length, placed ver- 
tically on a foot like that of a candlestick, and 
containing in the inside a spiral spring, having 
above it a graduated shank terminating in a globe. 
The shank, together with the spring, sunk into 
the tube in proportion to the weight acting upon 
it, and thus indicated, in degrees, the strength of 
the person who pressed on the ball with his hand. 

This was a very simple construction; but 
Buffon and Gueneau, being anxious to estimate 
the muscular force of each limb separately, and 
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of all the parts of the body, they employed M.| more advantageous mode of employing it, which 


Regnier to contrive a new dynanometer ; and the 
account which he gives of his attempts to fulfil 
their wishes, is calculated to enhance the difficulty 
of the attempt. The instrument, however, which 
he constructed is not of such a character as ap- 
pears to have required any uncommon skill in 
mechanics, or any great stretch of thought. It 
consists chiefly of an elliptical spring, twelve 
inches in length, rather narrow, and covered with 
leather, that it may not hurt the fingers when 
compressed by the hands. This spring is com- 
posed of the best steel well welded and tempered, 
und afterward subjected to a stronger effort than 
is likely to be ever applied to it either by men 
or animals, that it may not lose any of its elasti- 
city by use. 

The effects of this machine are easily explain- 
ed. If a person compresses the spring with his 
hands, or draws it out lengthwise, by pulling the 
two extremities in contrary directions, the sides 
of the spring approach toward each other: and it 
has an apparatus appended to it, consisting of an 
index anda semici: cular plate, by which the degree 
of approach, and consequently of effort, employed, 
is ascertained with great accuracy. 





In the above engraving we give a view of a 
very useful dynanometer, very similar to that of 
M. Regnier. The divided are is attached 
to the upper portion of the spring, and the index 
hand is put in motion, and directly the two plates 
approach each other, by the short perpendicular 
rod shown in the figure. 

The subjoined engraving shows the aparratus 
as it is employed for measuring the strength of 
animals. A strong pillar is inserted in the ground 
to which one end of the dynanometer is attached 
and the horses or other animals hooked to the 
other: and it will be obvious that the efforts of 
the animal will be duly indicated by the hand 
traversing the arc. There is, however, a still 





consists in attaching it to a loaded vehicle, and 
then the experimentalist has all the advantages 
which arise from employing the animal’s strength 
in a natural way. 


A FANDANGO IN SANTA FE. 


Aut dances or balls in Santa Fe are called Fan- 
dangos, at least by the Americans. Scrupulous- 
ly republican in their amusements as well as their 
dealings, the Mexicans never exact a charge for 
admission into the ball-room. There is general- 
ly an extra apartment where sweet-breads, pass 
whiskey, and wine, are sold at double prices, and 
this is the landlord’s or landlady’s remuneration 
for the use of the ball-room. The population of 
Santa Fe is estimated to be between seven and 
eight thousand, and in the whole town there is 
but one house that has a boarded floor; all the 
others are wholly independent of art, and the in- 
habitants compliment nature by having the floors 
of their dwellings composed of nothing but pure 
and original mother earth. This apartment with 
the boarded floor is the fashionable ball-room, al- 
though the senoras entertain a decided predilec- 
tion for the native soil on the ground of old use. 

In compliment to the American strangers then 
in Santa Fe, Governor Amijo gave a ball in this 
grand boarded saloon during our visit. All the 
beauty and fashion attended, and also all the rab- 
ble, for, true to their republican principles, none 
can be refused admission. The night was warm, 
the windows were open, the Americans threw 
down their hats carelessly, and the Spaniards 
walked off with them cautiously. The Gover- 
nor’s lady, Senora Amijo, led off the dance with 
one of the young American guests, and another 
young American followed with the ex-governor’s 
daughter, a young lady who had been Jately mar- 
ried, and was then the belle of Santa Fe. The 
Governor’s lady would have weighed scarcely 
less than three hundred pounds, and her delicate 
and sylph-like figure would find a fit simile in a 
tobacco hogshead. She sailed through the waltz 
like an elephant dancing “‘ Nancy Dawson” in the 
ring of a menagerie, while her American partner 
(who could speak what he liked in English with 
perfect freedom, as the natives of the place scarce- 
ly ever acquire a word of our language,) amused 
himself and his friends with ludicrous compli- 
ments to his fair assistant in the dance. 

The fair senora before mentioned as the beauty 
of the town was indeed a young lady of very 
surpassing charms, and as pretty a little figure 
as ever graced the dance in our own gay saloons. 
Her face was purely Grecian, and her complexion 
not dark enough to conceal the rich blood man- 
tling in her cheeks. Her eyes were of that pier- 
cing black which makes you. wonder how such 
light can live in things so dark, as though diamonds 
were imbedded injet. Her teeth were the sweet- 
est little nest of pearls imaginable, sleeping in a 
ruby cavern, while her hair was the glossiest 
raven, and her lashes the longest curtains of silk 
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that ever shaded the eye of beauty. Our com- 
panion who danced with her was fairly smitten, 
and when he had Jed her to a seat he pulled from 
his pocket a little blank book where he had taken 
down a few gallant Spanish phrases. While he 
turned from the lady to study the compliment he 
wished to utter, the dark-eyed beauty was rolling 
up a chupar, (which is a thimble full of fine tobacco 
folded up in a bit of corn shuck,) and when the 
gallant American addressed her with “Senorita 
a las pies devmd ;” which is equivalent to “ Fair 
lady, lam your servant; she replied, after puffing 
a volume of smoke through her beautiful nostrils, 
“Servidora devmd, Senor,” or “ Sir, I am your 
servant.” Qur friend’s sudden passion for the 
young lady evaporated in that puff of smoke, and 
he never afterward would acknowledge that she 
was at all pretty. The dances, as well as all the 
manners and customs in Santa Fe, are of a demi- 
barbarian character. ‘The only music is a guitar 
ora violin, and the same instruments are used for 
sacred music in-the churches. Although there 
is little of elegance in their dances, yet about 
them there is a wildness and novelty truly en- 
chanting to such young enthusiasts as we were. 
One waltz which they seemed to be very fond of, 
and which they perform with great spirit, repre- 
sents a battle. ‘The party on the floor separates 
in two divisions to the opposite ends of the ball- 
room, and after singing a few words of defiance, 
they clap their hands, stamp the ground, and whirl 
off toward, round, and through each other, ac- 
companying the music with short yells and other 
sounds vividly descriptive of a deadly contention. 
The effect isexciting and delightful. Few Ameri- 
cans can partake in this dance, as it requires a 
rapidity of movement which they find by no means 
easy to acquire. When the dance is over the 
Spanish beau hands his mistress a chupar, or when 
he chooses to be expensively polite, a glass of 
whiskey and a plate of sweet-bread. When the 
refreshments are partaken of, and the cigars 
smoked, another dance begins. 

The Americans have endeavored to introduce 
cotillions, but although the senoritas submit to 
them in compliment to their American beaux, yet 
they dislike them very much, and are always 
dispirited till the waltz begins again. Fandango’s 
and the monte bank, which is a game that differs 
in some points from faro, but is very similar, are 
the only amusements of the place, and any per- 
son who chooses to bring a pack of cards may 
open a game of monte in the ball-room. A 
Spaniard will often loose his last dollar at the 
bank, turn away whistling from the table, make 
his bow to a senora, and away he’ll whirl through 
the dance as if nothing had occured. 

With all this unrestrained freedom of manners 
they seldom quarrel, and the harmony of an even- 
ing’s amusements is seldom broken unless by 
some imprudent conduct of the Americans them- 
selves. Scarcely an evening of the week passes 
without a fandango in one part or other of the 
town, and the same faces will be seen at every 
one. It would seem as if the people could not 
exist without the waltz. 


399 
A WARRIOR’S ESTIMATE OF WAR. 


Prince Eugene, who was one of the very ablest 
among the renowned Generals of his day, and 
who had gained honor in many a well-fought bat- 
tle, made the following remarks in relation to 
war: “The thirst of renown sometimes insinuates 
itself into our councils under the hypocritical 
garb of national honor. It dwells on imaginary 
insults, it suggests harsh and abusive language, 
and people go on from one time to another till 
they put an end to the lives of half a million of 
men. ‘The call for war proceeds generally from 
those who have no active share in its toils, as 
ministers, women, and the lounging population 
of a large town. I said one. day in Vienna, in 
1713, in a company which was very clamorous 
for a war, I wish that each of the great men and 
great women present was ordered by the emperor 
to contribute at the rate of four thousand ducats 
a head to the charges of the war, and that the 
other fine gentlemen among us were made to take 
the field forthwith in person. A military man 
becomes so sick of bloody scenes in war, that at 
peace he is averse to recommence them.* I wish 
that the first minister who is called on to decide 
on peace or war had only seen actual service. 
What pains would he not take to seek in media- 
tion and compromise the means of avoiding the 
effusion of so much blood! It is ignorance, and 
levity, which are always cruel, that make cabinets 
lean to the side of war,” 





DWARPS. 


In ages when knowledge depends mostly on 
tradition, it is natural for the human mind to 
people the world with a thousand imaginary be- 
ings. Such are dragons, giants, and dwarfs; all 
of which have some foundation in reality, and 
afford amusement to the imagination, even after 
experience has corrected the belief in the reality 
of their marvellous character. We need hardly 
say, that the pigmies of the ancients, and the 
Quimos, whom Commerson tells us that he dis- 
covered, are as fabulous as the renowned Lillipu- 
tians. The dwarfs which actually exist are de- 
viations of nature from her general rule ; and the 
term dwarf is a vague one, as we cannot say how 
small a person must be, to be so called. There 
is no instance on record of dwarfs distinguished 
for great talents. Their figures are sometimes 
perfectly well proportioned. ‘They have gener- 
ally one trait in common with children—a very 
high opinion of their own little person, and great 
vanity. 

Toward the end of the middle ages, and even, 
ia some countries, as late as the beginning of the 
last century, dwarfs were a fashionable append- 
age to the courts of European princes, and the 
families of the nobles. Who does not recollect 
the numerous pictures of those times, with a 
Negro or a dwarf in the back-ground? They 
seem to have been great favorites with the ladies 
of the family. They were sometimes, also tsed 
as jesters. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


a 


Henry of Guise, by G. P. R. James; 2 vols. 12 mo. 
Like the other historical novels of James, this work forms 
an entertaining epitome of the military and political 
events of the times and places wherein the scenes are 
laid. This tale displays a vivid picture of the imbecility 
of a monarch who was possessed of every external ele- 
ment of power, but who chose rather to enjoy the follies 
and vices of his court than to give strength to his king- 
dom and happiness to his subjects. The days of Henry 
Quatre and the League furnish rich materials for the 
pen of the historian and romancer, and in the character 
of both, James appears in this work. Like Sir Walter 
Scott, he has the faculty of imparting the truths of his- 
tory through the medium of fiction, in a manner that 
enriches the understanding and improves the heart. 





Preferment, or my Uncle the Earl. 2 vols. 12 mo. A 
very agreeable book to the taste of the mere novel read- 
er, but to one who is fond of substantials, it is inferior to 
its immediate predecessor from the pen of Mrs. Gore— 
the “ Courtier of the days of Charles II. and other tales.” 





Letters from the Old World, by a Lady of New York. 
2 vols. 12 mo. These very entertaining Letters, were, 
(many of them) originally published in the New York 
American, and excited a good deal of attention. They 
are written in an easy and familiar style; and though 
they portray many of the scenes so graphically described 
in Mr. Stephens’s work upon the same subject, yet there 
is much that is new and entertaining. Those countries 
of Western Asia through which she travelled are conse- 
crated ground to the Christian world, and all information 
respecting them is received with lively interest. The 
lectures of Buckingham and the publications of Stephens, 
have awakened an interest in the public mind; and 
Egypt and Palestine are now the great points of attrac- 
tion for the American traveller, as well as those of 
Europe. The letters in question unfold more of the 
political state of the east at the present day, than any 
work of alike character that has recently appeared; and 
so far as the social policy of the Ottomans are concerned, 
itis a singular fact that to the pens of females we are 
indebted for the greater part of what we know. Lady 
Montagu, Miss Pardoe, and the authoress of these Letters 
have done the public essential service in this particular. 





Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy, by Mrs. Trol- 
lope; 2 vols. 12 mo. Here is a truly caustic production 
from the pen of the authoress of “ Men and Manners of 
America.” Whatever we may think of the veracity ot 
Mrs. Trollope, so far as concerns the picture she has 


given of society in this country, it cannot be denied that 


she is a vigorous writer, and a woman of much observa- 
tion. The work before us is an exposition of the evils 
of the English Factory system. It is notorious that this 
system, in England, is a horrid system of slavery (now 
somewhat ameliorated by reform acts of parliament,) 
and needs aradicalchange. Mrs. T. has probably taken 


one of the worst cases as a subject for her picture, and 
from it has drawn a portraiture of the system in general, 
the truth of which the English public must acknowledge. 
If by this work she shall aid in a reform in this particu- 
lar, we will forgive the old lady for all the fibs she told 
about us. 





Marian; or,a Young Maid’s Fortunes By Mrs. §. 
C. Hall 2 vols. 12 mo. We hear this new work of fic- 
tion, by that talented authoress, highly spoken of. We 
have not had time to peruse it, but recommend it upon 
the good judgement of others and the known abilities of 
the writer. 


Memoirs of Benjamin Franklin, §c. These memoirs 
and selections from the writings of Dr. Franklin, are 
comprised in two volumes, and form numbers xcii. and 
xciii. of Harpers’ Family Library. The first volume 
contains a well executed portrait, from the burime of 
Dick. The above mentioned works are all from the 
press of the Harpers. 





Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, and Commercial Review. 
This deservedly popular Magazine, we are happy to 
learn, meets with the best encouragement. Thateclass 
of citizens to whose interest it is devoted, is large and 
powerful; yet, until the advent of this work, no periodi- 
cal could be called exclusively its own. Merchants and 
merchants’ clerks were dependent upon the newspapers 
for all information relative to their pursuit, which when 
obtained was very often imperfect and incorrect. This 
work furnishes to them monthly a magazine of com- 
mercial knowledge, that is invaluable, accompanied by 
excellent essays upon subjects connected with trade, from 
the pens of some of the most talented men in our coun- 


try. This work should be every merchant’s vade 
mecum. 


American Repertory of Arts, Sciences and Manufac- 
tures. This is the title of a new monthly work, the 
first number of which was issued on the first of Febru- 
ary. Itisa magazine containing from eighty to one 
hundred pages, each number, embracing records of 
American and other patent inventions; accounts of man. 
ufactures arts, &c.; observations on Natural History and 
Mechanical Science ; philosophical and literary essays, 
and a summary of public documents connected with 
these subjects. It also contains a record of the trans- 
actions of several Mechanical, Literary and Scientific 
societies. 

The known talents of the editor, Professor J. J. Mapes, 
afford a sufficient guarantee to the public for the excel- 
lence of the work; and the fact that it is devoted to the 
interests of mechanics, who form one of the largest and 
most important class of our citizens, should ensure it 
that success which its merits deserve. Than this, we 
know of but one monthly magazine in whose success 
we should be better pleased, and that is, that cheapest, 


(and most useful) of all periodicals—Tue Fammty Mac- 
AZINE. 
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Point, and its whole neighborhood, is classic 
ground. Here too were congreguted the worthies 
of the Revolution; and at this “key to the 
northern country” Kosciusko for some time made 
his residence. Here Arnold formed his plans of 
treason, and from hence despatched Andre on his 
fatal journey. Here amid the mounds which 
mark the redoubts of Fort Clinton, arises a mon- 
ument sacred to the memory of the brave Polish 
officer. And not far distant is another, erected by 
General Brown in honor of Col. Eleazar D. Wood, 
who fell at the sortie of Fort Erie in 1814. We 
might multiply our records of the past deeds of 
bravery and patriotism which this classic spot 
brings to recollection, and point to the head- 
quarters of Washington at Newburgh; to the 
crest of Beacon Hill whereon fires were lighted 
during the stormy period of our war for liberty ; 
or to the passage up the river of British vessels 
as far as Kingston, to burn villages and awe the 
inhabitants into submission to British authority ; 
but in so doing we should digress too far from 
the object of this article—a brief notice of the 
Palisades, a portion of which is represented in our 
frontispiece. 

The Palisades are so named from their perpen- 
dicular position, and resemblance to columns 
forming anenclosure. They extend from a point 
a little north of Hoboken, N. J. on the western 
side of the river, to near Slote creek, a distance 
of over twenty miles ; and present a wall, varying 
in perpendicular height from two hundred to six 
hundred feet. They form a part of a basaltic 
ridge which rises at Bergen point in New Jersey, 
and gradually increases in height till some of its 
summits reach an elevation of more than a thou- 
sand feet above tide-water. This ridge curves 
round Tappan Bay, leaving on the margin of the 
cove, a limited but pleasant champagne country, 
which is ina high state of cultivation. The ridge 
varies in width from an eighth of a mile to three 
miles, forming a handsome region of arable table 
land. 

The Palisades are divided into numerous verti- 
cal fissures, which give them the appearance of 
detached columns. In these fissures are frequent- 
ly found alluvial deposites, from which vegetation 
shoots forth, the only relief to their bare and 
mason-work appearance. These basalt rocks 
comprehend almost every variety of formation— 
the Amygdaloid, containing cellules, sometimes 
empty, and sometimes filled, and often presenting 
the warty appearance of slag—the basaltic Bres- 
cia or Traptuff consisting of pebbles and angular 
grains cemented—and the columnar basalt in pris- 


THE PALISADES. 


TERE is probably no river in the world whose 
vicinage, within the same extent, presents such 
a combination of beauty and grandeur of natural 
scenery, enriched by historical associations of 
the greatest moment, as the Hudson. From 
Manhattan island to its junction with the Mohawk, 
lofty mountains, gently undulating hills, cultiva- 
ted fields, and beautiful villages and hamlets al- 
ternately meet the eye as we speed along its 
waters in the swift steamer, all bursting in suc- 
cession upon the sight like the startling scenes 
of a moving panorama. And to the Ameri- 
can—to the happy recipient of the boon of 
liberty—a boon fought for and won by his fathers, 
and bequeathed to him as a birthright, almost 
every spot is hallowed by the associations con- 
nected with the history of the War of Indepen- 
dence. Many a mountain summit has been the 
pyre on which beacon fires were lighted by the 
hand of disinterested patriotism ; many a plain 
that meets our view is the place where men, 
strong in body and stronger in principle, bivou- 
acked at night, and marshalled in battle array 
at day, ready to strike boldly for their country 
and their firesides. 

The first objects of historical interest to be 
seen after leaving New York, are the ruins of 
Forts Lee and Washington: the former is situa- 
ted just at the commencement of the Palisades, 
about ten miles above the city, and the latter, 
nearly opposite, upon the eastern bank of the 
river. Onentering the Tappaan Zee, now Tappan 
Bay, you see upon the east, the village of Tarry- 
town, and on the west, that of Tappan ; one mem- 
orable as the place where the unfortunate Andre 
was arrested, and the other as the spot where he 
was executed. We next pass Stoney Point, the 
scene of one of the brave exploits of General 
Wayne; and reaching Caldwell’s- Landing, oppo- 
site Peekskill, romantic scenery seldom sur- 
passed, is developed. Every spot on shore is 
consecrated ground—consecrated by the con- 
gregation there of several of the master spirits of 
the war of Independence. There at one time 
Washington, Putnam, Kosciusko, Arnold and 
other officers met, and celebrated the birthday 
of the Dauhphin of France, the unfortunate 
Louis who lost his crown and his life during the 
revolution of °94. 

In this neighborhood are the ruins of Forts 
Montgomery and Clinton; and soon after passing 
the lofty promontory on the eastern shore of the 
river, we may see in the distance toward the 
northwest, on the summit of Mount Independence | matic polygons, sometimes articulated, consist- 
the gray walls of Fort Putnam, about four hun-| ing of hornblende, feldspar and epidote, with 
dred feet above the plain on which stands the| which compact and radiated prehnite is some- 

Military Academy of West Point, and about three | times blended. . 
quarters of a mile distant. The plateau of West! This wall of “eternal masonry,” is beautifully 
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contrasted by the finely cultivated country on the 
eastern side of the river, which rises in a gentle 
slope from the water’s edge and presents at a 
glance a rich agricultural region, adorned with 
tasteful mansions. Although here the superior 
grandeur of the Highlands is wanting, yet the 
pleasing combination of the majestic and beautiful 
renders this portion of the scenery of the Hudson 
river, inferior to none other. 





THE INDIANS OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Amone the many acts of brotherly love for 
which the society of Friends are eminent, one, 
productive of much good, is that of appointing a 
committee at each yearly meeting, to visit the 
remnants of the Indian tribes, in the western part 
of New York. The following interesting facts 
are derived from the report of the committee, ap- 
pointed at the last yearly meeting. 


Tu: Ononpacas. The reservation secured to 
this tribe, is situated about seven miles south from 
the beautiful village of Syracuse, and consits of a 
territory about two and a half miles wide by three 
and three quarters in length, and has a present 
population of some three hundred souls. The 
condition of these Indians, when the notice of the 
Friends was first attracted to them, is described 
as having been deplorable. There was but one 
house in the whole Reservation, and the door of 
that house was placed upon four stakes, driven 
into the earth, to form a table, from which their 
friendly visitants could eat the provisions which 
they carried with them. A few miserable bark 
huts formed the residue of their habitations, and 
the poor people were in as wretched a state as 
could well be imagined. They were cut off from 
their natural means of support—the chase; and 
they felt themselves opposed, despised, and look- 
ed upon the white man as their oppressor. The 
whites at that period, instead of encouraging the 
Indians, seemed disposed rather to deceive and 
wrong them. Intemperance found its way among 
them, through the white man’s introduction, and 
the degraded, despised Indian, looking forward 
only to the rapid and inevitable extinction of his 
race, gave himself up to inaction and to vice. 
Such was the situation of the Onondagas, when 
the notice of the Friends’ Society was attracted 
toward them. Mark the change, 

They have now a Council-House, which is a 
commodious white frame building—and dwelling- 
houses mostly frame, though some are of hewn 
logs, sufficiently comfortable to accommodate the 
population. Their houses are mostly about twenty 
by thirty feet, generally not painted. They own 
a saw-mill, and rent it to a white man, who saws 
their logs on shares. There is no grist-mill in 
the settlement, though they have many good mill 
sites. Most of the Indians keep one or more 
cows, and their barns are at least as numerous as 
their houses. Their lodgings are on cot-bed- 
steads, but the beds and a few simple articles of 


furniture exhibit but little neatness or order. A 
wooden mortar and pestle for pounding corn, a 
few iron pots, stools and wooden utensils, with 
scarcely an article of crockery generally comprise 
their whole store of household furniture. Some 
of the houses have only shutters without glass 
windows. ‘These Indians generally go decently 
dressed; many of them, however, retaining the 
peculiarities of the red man, such as brooches, 
earrings, bead-embroidered leggins, &c. Their 
lands are now well cultivated—their lots are in 
many instances neatly fenced—they have im- 
proved their roads—and have made very satisfac- 
tory advances in the arts of civilized life. All 
this is the fruit of the benevolence of the Society 
of Friends. None of this nation appear to have 
joined any society of Christian professors, their 
religion is of the most simple character, inculca- 
ting reverence for the Great Spirit, and for Him 
only—and that he will reward them according to 
their actions. 

Tonawanpas. ‘This is understood to be one of 
the most prosperous Indian settlements in the 
State. The population now amounts to about 
500. Their dwellings are generally comfortable, 
and their furniture and cooking utensils better 
than those usually found in Indian dwellings. 
Their lands appear to be of good quality, are well 
cultivated, and stocked with horses and cattle. 
Black Chief is the head of the tribe, which is said 
to be unanimously averse to the government 
scheme of emigration. 

Tuscaroras. This Reservation consists of 6920 
acres, 5000 of which were purchased by the In- 
dians from the Holland Land Company, and no 
one holds a preemption right over this portion 
of it. Population 280 persons. The Railroad to 
the Falls of Niagara passes through this tract, 
and the Company very honorably made compen- 
sation to the Indians for the damages occasioned 
thereby. Several of the Tuscaroras have very 
good farms, which they cultivate with success. 
One of them had a field last season of twenty 
oe, in wheat on his farm, and it is stated that 
he had saved, and placed out at interest, three 
thousand dollars. 

Carraraveus. This Reservation extends from 
the north of Cattaraugus Creek, seven miles into 
the interior, and is four miles wide; the soil is 
light, fertile, and easy to cultivate. The principal 
clearings are along the public road, producing 
fine grass and grain. But a small portion of the 
valley is yet cleared, much of the timber being 
heavy. The dwellings are principally built of 
logs, though there were a number of snug frame- 
houses, with good barns and other out-houses. 
There is a saw-mill, rented to a white man, and 
much timber is cut on this Reservation. 

The approach to this settlement, which is under 
the especial care of the Genesee Yearly Meeting, 
is thus detailed :-— 

“ After travelling a difficult road, for two miles 
through the woods, that nearly surrounded the 

'Indian settlement, we emerged from them, near 
| the brink of an abrupt descent perhaps two hun- 
dred feet ; below lay a delightful valley, several 
miles wide, nearly level, extending east and west 
as far as the eye could reach. It was studded 
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over, here and there, with Indian habitations. 
Through this valley ran the Cattaraugus creek, 
or river, though hidden from our sight by trees. 
The first dwellings we approached were without 
chimneys, and about the poorest we had seen. 
It was a pleasant evening, and we met several 
men, women and children, returning from the 
labors of the field, with hoes in their hands. 
We proceeded down the valley, on a pretty good 
road, to the settlement granted by the Indians to 
Friends, for the support of an Indian school. 
This establishment is on the main road from Lodi 
to Lake Erie. The buildings are placed ona 
green lawn of about an acre, and consist of a 
dwelling-house twenty-six by thirty-six feet, 
school-house, barn, and other out-buildings. The 
farm contains about two hundred acres; seventy 
of which are well enclosed, and cultivated in 
wheat, oats, Indian corn, potatoes, &c., with con- 
siderable meadow, all in good condition. We! 
attended the school, and procured a specimen of | 
Indians’ writing ; there were present fourteen small 
indian, and a number of white children, who, with 
their parents, resided among them. In winter, 
we were told, it was attended by an average of 
twenty-four; many of the larger children being 
now at home, employed in hoeing corn; a num- 
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habits the Buffalo reservation. The narrative of 
the Committee of Friends thus describes their 
visit to this reservation :-— 

“We called at Big Kettle’s habitation. He 
was not at home, having retired to a distant resi- 
dence, in poor health. He is said to be a man of 
— powers of mind ; is the first chief of the 

eneca Nation since Red Jacket and preserves 
the simplicity of the Indian character. His house, 
a small, log-building, we felt strongly inclined to 
enter, but an ox-yoke leaning against the door, 
(the Indian lock and key) forbade the act, and 
we retired, with feelings of respect, for the hon- 
esty of a people who require no other guard for 
their property. 

“The main road leads through this Reserva- 
tion, crossing the creek several times on good 
bridges. 

“The land is fine and rich, with considerable 
clearing on both sides of the road. There are 
about seven hundred and forty inhabitants. Their 
houses are both frame and log, with barns and 
out-houses. Several of the houses are very com- 
modious, and their interior arrangements are 
much better than many we had seen; some were 
well furnished. Their women were well clad, 
and tolerably attentive to domestic order; they 


ber of whom we saw, and found they could read, | still wear some beads, brooches, &e. The men 
write and cipher, and speak tolerable English.| were dressed mostly like the whites, and the 
In November, 1840, the benevolent arrangement | young men generally read and write, and speak 
of the Friends with the Indians, as respects the| English. They have one school, attended by 
school, and the two hundred acres of land set|from ten to twenty-five pupils, averaging about 
apart for its support, will expire; after which| sixteen. They are now convinced of the neces- 
period, it is specified in the articles of agreement, | sity of quitting the chase, becoming farmers, and 


between the Indians and the Committee of Genesee | 
Yeerly Meeting, that it shall be continued, under | 
the care of a joint committee of Indians and | 
Friends, for the education of the children in the 
Cattaraugus Reservation, for ever.” 

The in-door arrangements of these Indians, it is 
said, do not correspond with the improvements 
which they have otherwise made ; although there 
are instances, where they have, in addition to a 
comfortable frame-house, a sufficient number of 
beds, chairs, tables, crockery, and kitchen-uten- 
sils, much in the order of a farmer in comfortable 
circumstances. . 

Very many of the men of this tribe dress after 
the manner of their white neighbors ; the women 
generally dress in short-gowns and petticoats, 
ornamented leggins and moccasins, or shoes; 
they wear the blanket or shawl over the head and 
shoulders, and trinkets about the neck. They 
commonly eat but twice a day, or when hungry, 
though many are beginning to adopt the practice 
of eating at regular periods, like white people ; 
their principal diet is boiled hommony, sometimes 
sweetened with maple sugar. These Indians may 
be called a sober people. They are tolerably in- 
dustrious, and generally provide a sufficiency for 
support. Some support themselves well by 
making moccasins, &c. for sale. The women 
still work in the fields, with their husbands. There 
are a number in this, as in other reservations, 
who let out their cleared land to white people, at 
an annual rent of from two to three dollars per 
acre. 

Ssnecas.—The remnant of this great tribe in- 


some, of educating their children. 

“There are afew mechanics among them, such 
as plough-makers, carpenters and tailors, but in 
these branches they have made little progress, 
owing to their near vicinity to Buffalo, where 
they can have their wants easily supplied. They 
have greatly improved in temperance, and had 
they not been so harassed on the question of 
emigration, their advancement in other respects 
would have been more conspicuous. The per- 
manent improvement making in the several set- 
tlements, we thought, spoke in language stronger 
than words, the general opposition to removal.” 





SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


It is a curious fact that thunder and lightning 
are very rare in Egypt, and never known in Lima ; 
nor is there reason to believe in any place in 
which there is no rain. Neither does it appear 
that there is any thunder in islands and seas be- 
yond seventy-five degrees of latitude ; and in the 
open ocean, very far from land, thunder is a 
heard. Storms of thunder and lightning are al- 
ways more dangerous in cold than in hot months, 
because in these months the clouds are lower. 
M. Arago has added to the 4nnuaire of last year 
the most elaborate article on this subject that we 
have yet met with. He states, that in the parish of 
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Casena, in Italy, five or six miles in circumference, 
they have for three years past raised, at every 
fifty feet, heaps of straw and light-wood, which 
are set fire to on the approach of a storm; and 
that during these three years this parish has 
neither been damaged by lightning, nor has it had 
hail, though it had suffered every year before by 
storms, and though during the above three years 
the neighboring parishes had suffered much by 
storms of thunder and lightning. Hence Arago 
concludes why our mining districts experience 
less from these storms than our agricultural dis- 
tricts ; that is, on account of the large fires kept 
up in the former. M. Arago, in his valuable es- 
say, gives a masterly historical sketch of the real 
facts which have hitherto been accumulated, and 
from these deduces the inferences, scientific and 
practical, which may legitimately be drawn. In 
the general results, as the author anticipated, 
various truths have been discovered, which the 
examination of the isolated facts could never have 
revealed. A translation of this elaborate paper 
appears (in part) in Jameison’s Journal, No 15. 


COMPRESSION OF WATER. 


According to the experiments of Professor 
Oersted, the compression of water is .000046 by a 
pressure of twenty-five pounds per square inch ; 
and he has found that it proceeds pari passu, as 
far as sixty-five atmospheres—the limit of his ex- 
periments. This compression is about equal to 
reducing a given bulk of water one-sixteenth of 
its volume by a pressure of 20,000 pounds per 
square inch. 

Mr. Darwin, who accompanied Captain Fitzroy, 
as naturalist, in his recent expedition in H. M. 8S. 
Beagle, entertains the following new views re- 
specting the history of coral isles. Those vast 
tracts of the Pacific which contain, along with 
small portions of scattered land, innumerable long 
reefs and small circles of coral, have hitherto been 
full of problems, of which no satisfactory solution 
could be found. For how could we explain the 
strange forms of these reefs ; their long and wind- 
ing lines; their parallelism to the shores ? and by 
what means did the animals, which can only work 
near the surface, build up a fabric which has its 
foundations in the deepest abysses of the ocean? 
To these questions Mr. Darwin replies, that “ all 
these circumstances, the linear or annular form, 
their reference to the boundary of the land, the 
clusters of little islands occupying so small a por- 
tion of the sea, and, above all, the existence of 
the solid coral at the bottom of deep seas, point 
out to us that the bottom of the sea has descend- 
ed slowly and gradually, carrying with it both 
land and corals; while the animals of the latter 
are constantly employed in building to the sur- 
face, and thus mark the shores of submerged 
lands, of which the summits may or may not re- 
main extant above the waters.” Mr. Darwin ex- 
plains “ how corals, which, when the level is per- 
manent, fringe the shore to the depth of twenty 
fathoms, as the land gradually sinks, become 
successively encircling-reefs at a distance from 
the shore; or barrier-reefs at a still greater dis- 
tance and depth; or, when the circuit is small, 
lagoon-islands :—how, again, the same corals, 
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when the land rises, are carried into elevated sit- 
uations, where they remain as evidences of the 
elevation.” Mr. Darwin has, upon evidences of 
this kind, divided, in a map, the surface of the 
Southern Pacific and Indian Oceans into vast 
bands of alternate elevation and depression: “ we 
have seen the remarkable confirmation of his 
views in the observation that active volcanoes oc- 
cur only in the areas of elevation ;” and the author 
has presented this subject under an aspect which 
cannot but have the most powerful influence on 
me speculations concerning the history of our 
globe. 


THEORY OF RESPIRATION AND ANIMAL HEAT. 


On June twenty-first, 1838, was read to the 
Royal Society a series of experiments on the 
above inquiry, tending to show that the lungs are 
absorbing and secreting, and perhaps also inhaling 
organs ; and that their peculiar function is to in- 
troduce oxygen into the blood, and separate car- 
bonic acid from the blood; and they favor the 
idea that animal heat is owing, first, to the fixa- 
tion or condensation of oxygen in the blood in the 
lungs during its conversion from venous to arte- 
rial; and secondly, to the combination into which 
it enters in the circulation in connexion with the 
different secretions and changes essential to ani- 


mal life. 


ACTION OF FERMENTATION ON A MIXTURE OF OXYGEN 
AND HYDROGEN GASES. 


M. Theod. de Saussure observes :—lIt is well 
known that the quantity of hydrogen gas contain- 
ed in the atmosphere does not amount to one 
thousandth of its volume. Nevertheless, the de- 
composition of organic matter continually adds 
fresh quantities of this gas to atmospheric air; 
on the other hand, there are few substances which 
occasion the combination of apernate with oxy- 
gen at common temperatures ; and the circum- 
stances which the combination requires, prove 
that the disappearance of the hydrogen cannot 
be accounted for in this way. M. de Saussure 
states that he has found the combination to be ef- 
fected by the fermentation of organic substances 
universally distributed over the surface of the 
soil, even when on account of the smallness of 
their quantity and the slowness of their operation 
no rise of temperature takes place. 


NEW CARBURET OF HYDROGEN, 


A new carburet of hydrogen has been extract- 
ed in France from the oil of potatoes. It consists 
of eighty-six of carbon and fourteen of hydrogen, 
and the density of its vapor is 5.06. 


REDUCTION OF METALLIC POISONS. (.4rsenics.) 


Gobel has found that formate of soda furnishes 
the most ready means of reducing metallic poi- 
sons, not only when in the state of oxydes but as 
sulphurets, and is, therefore, of extreme impor- 
tance in researches connected with medico-legal 
inquiry. The substance to be examined is mixed 
with the formate and heated in the usual manner 
in a small glass tube, over the flame of a lamp; 
the arsenic, if present, of course, sublimes. In 
this way, Gobel has detected the presence of 
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orpiment in the golden sulphuret of antimony, 
when present only in the proportion of one part 
to 1,000 of the antimonial sulphuret. 


DECLINE OF VEGETATION IN LAPLAND. 


The London Atheneum contains a letter from 
a correspondent in Sweden, who accompained 
the French savans on their scientific tour to Lap- 
land. He states some interesting facts relating to 
the change which had been effected in that cli- 


mate within a few years. It has long been be- | i 


lieved that vegetation in more northern parts of | 
Lapland is constantly on the decline; and large | 
tracts of land are found under the lee of the | 
mountains, formerly covered with fir woods, where | 
now only stumps and rotten roots of fir trees with. 
a miserable birch are to be seen. But nowhere 

is this decline so perceptible as in the neighbor- 

hood of Kautokeim; where formerly, perhaps 

only acentury ago, a forest of Scotch fir flourish- 

ed the whole length of the Alten river, a distance 

of seventy-two miles: nothing is now to be seen 

but a few miserable mountain birch, which every 

year threatens to destroy. The writer adds, that 

on comparing this phenomenon with the experi- 

ence of the successive decrease of the fir in Tornea, 

Lapland, it must be admitted as a fact, that vege- 

tation is on the decline in the higher northern re- 

gions; and the question will then be, how this 

phenomenon can be accounted for! Is it to be 

attributed to local causes, or to the great increase 

of ice in the Polar regions! the cause of which 

must again be looked for in some great cosmo- 

graphical change in the globe. If this decline of 
vegetation continues, the high northern regions 
will, in a few centuries, become uninhabitable, 

and the northern part of Norway will be in dan- 

ger of being frozen up in the same way as history 

narrates of Greenland. 


THE TEETH. 


Mr. Epiror— 

As your Magazine is devoted to families, and 
these necessarily including children, I have sent 
you a few observations and illustrations on the 
abovementioned subject designed particularly 
for the information of youth, on the importance 
of early attention to these valuable and useful 
organs. A knowledge of their formation and the 
means of preserving them is highly necessary, to 
prevent-what our Creator intended for our com- 
fort and happiness, from becoming a source of 
great suffering and inconvenience. 

I shall be happy to continue these remarks as 
time and opportunity may present. 

This drawing shows the number and arrange- 
ment of the infant or temporary teeth, and their 
nervous connexions with the general system. 
There are twenty teeth ; ten in the upper and ten 
in the lower jaw. In the engraving we see only 
the left side, and therefore but ten of the teeth, 
five above and five below. 
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[This plate exhibits the jaws of a child four years old.} 


The pulps, or rudiments of the second or per- 
manent set, can be seen directly under the roots 
of the first teeth. These rudiments are supplied 
with nerves, blood-vessels, and absorbents which 
are readily traced by dissection, but are not dis- 
coverable after the rudiments are formed into 
bone. When the rudiments commence hardening 
or ossifying, they crowd against the absorbents 
of the infant teeth, and stimulate these absorbent 
vessels to such a degree that the infant teeth are 
absorbed or consumed away, as fast as the perma- 
nent or adult teeth advance. 

Absorbent, in anatomy, means a vessel which 
imbibes or sucks up like a sponge. You know 
how a sponge will absorb water. In the same 
manner the absorbents of the first set, suck up or 
eat off the roots of the teeth, so that when ex- 
tracted, the roots appear as if eaten off by little 
worms. Indeed there will be no need of forcible 
extraction where the absorption is complete, 
as the teeth fall out without aid. And when the 
teeth disappear the absorbents disappear also, as 
there is no further use for them. 

In the engraving, the nerves are represented 
by white or thread-like filaments, which supply 
the teeth with the vital or life-giving principle. 
You perceive there is one to each root. en 
any one of these nerves is destroyed, the tooth, 
which was nourished by it, loses al) sensation and 
becomes a dead or foreign body, and, as it ceases 
to be a part of the living body, soon decays and 
falls out. 

The picture represents the external part of the 
flesh and jaw as removed, or cut away, that you 
may see how curiously and wonderfully the little 
pulps of the second set are arranged, close under 
the roots of the first set, each being supplied with 
a small white nerve, and ready, at the proper 
time, to press into the places assigned them. 

And now, as I have described the plate, | must 
tell you a little about the covering of the teeth. 
You may, perhaps, think there is no necessity for 
a covering, as I told you they were ossified, or 
converted into bone ; but our wise Master-builder 
saw differently. He therefore organized 8% €X- 
ternal covering for the teeth,differing dom the 
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bony portion, to which we give the name of en- 
amel, as it is smooth and glossy. Provision 
having been made for the organization of the in- 
ner parts of the teeth, and for the support of their 
vitality and connexion with the living system, 
there is then spread over all that portion. above 
the gums, a dense, hard, insensible and almost 
indestructible substance. 

This is arranged in a peculiar manner about 
the crown of the tooth, which I will endeavor to 
explain, by showing a magnified section of a 
tooth. 

The formation of the external covering, or en- 
amel, of the teeth, differs from that of the bony 
portion. 

It is composed principally of phosphate of lime. 
Phosphorus isa mineral. In chymistry, it signi- 
fies a combustible substance, hitherto undecom- 
posed. You know decomposition means the sep- 
aration of the constituent parts of any compound 
substance. For instance; when the vital princi- 
ple leaves our bodies, (which are compounded of 
different elements, ) or, as we usually express it, 
when we die, they soon decay or decompose ; 
that is, the parts, which were combined, separ- 
ate; and they are no longer organized bodies. 
And, as the enamel is chiefly composed of this 
indestructible substance which has never been 
decomposed, you perceive how wonderfully it is 
adapted to the preservation of the teeth. But 
even this may be, and is very often injured by 
hard substances coming in contact with it, such 
as pins and nut-shells; but more frequently 
through the medium of the stomach, in exciting 
and stimulating the secretory vessels, causing in- 
flammation and fevers, and so injuring the entire 
nervous system. 

Hot drinks, likewise, taken into the mouth, af- 
fect the teeth immediately ; the heat causing the 
tooth to expand, and the enamel, becoming cool 
sooner than the bony part, contracts and splits; 
producing the cracks which are so common in 
the teeth of tea and coffee drinkers. 

The following drawing shows the crystals dis- 
posed in radii, springing from the centre of the 
tooth, so that the extremities of the crystals form 
the external surface of the tooth, while the inter- 
nal extremities are in contact with the bony sub- 
stance, in which you see the figure 2. 
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The tooth is supposed to be cut in two, and 
much magnified, that you may see the arrange- 
ment of the fibrous crystals composing the enam- 
el. Look at the figures in the picture. No. 1, 
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is the cavity of the tooth. 2. Bony substance. 
3. Enamel, showing the crystals disposed in radii. 

The enamel is much more slowly worn away 
by friction, and is less liable to be fractured than 
the bony part of the tooth. 

Thus the tooth is constructed. It isa wonder- 
ful instrument, possessing requisite hardness, du- 
rability, and insensibility ; yet organized, and as 
truly a living part of the general system as the 
eye or heart. 

The other day, a young gentleman called on 
me, and I examined his teeth. He had just re- 
turned from a fashionable boarding-school, with 
his education completed ; but I want to show you 
the difference between fashionable knowledge 
and that which is real. He said he had been to 
a dentist who examined his teeth, and filled one 
or two, and told him to call again, soon, as he 
ought to have the others attended to ; but, as they 
did not pain him, he did not see the necessity of 
it. I must say I really pitied him, to think he 
was so ignorant as not to know, that a tooth like 
any other member of the body, after mortification 
had taken place, was subject to entire dissolution, 
unless timely prevented by artificial means. In 
fact, he did not know, until I explained it, that 
the tooth was any thing more than a mere bone, 
and knew nothing about the enamel, or its forma- 
tion or use, and I could not help thinking, how 
fortunate it would have been for him, if he had 
been blessed with a little more information on 
this much neglected subject: he would then 
have known how to take care of those organs 
which his Maker has been at so much pains to 
furnish him with, for his comfort and happiness. 

Joun BurpvE.t, 


No. 69 Chambers-st., N. Y. 


Ir is believed that there are lasting and painful 
infirmities which begin in the school-room. It is 
a convenience and a relief to a busy mother to 
send her children to school for several hours in 
the day. She considers them safe while so em- 
ployed; not only so, they are getting learning 
and preparing to get a living. But at this tender 
age, while the bones are hardening, and the deli- 
cate structure of the human frame is easily de- 
ranged, it is more than probable that long-contin- 
ued sitting lays the foundation for diseases which 
show themselves in after life, and occasion afilic- 
tion to the child, and cost and pain to parents. 
The learning that may be acquired in these ear] 
years can be no compensation for such evils. it 
would be far better for parent and child, to have 
good schools for playing, as well as for learning, 
during the early years of infancy. The natural 
athletic action of the human system has no ten- 
dency to deform or enfeeble it ; while the tedious 
confinement of the school-room is certain to do 
both. All that is contended for, is, that there 
should be a rational mixture of bodily action and 
mental employment for children, as mutually 
auxiliary in preserving health and in acquiring 
learning; and, however common such thoughts 
may be, they cannot be too often expressed until 
they are carried into preci and general effect. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
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. CRAB. | of the true insects, is very limited in its extent, 

Crass are for the most part marine animals, | but many of the species far exceed in size any of 
frequenting the rocky shores of the ocean, and | the great division of annulose or ringed animals, 
having the body generally broader than long, | while some of them are very minute. They are 
although in a very few instances the reverse takes | found in all latitudes, but are more abundant in 
place. We shall here confine ourselves to a few | the warm and temperate climates than in more 
general observations upon the habits of the order. | northern regions. Some genera, as Ocypode, 
We regret their paucity, owing as it is to the | Gecarcinus, Uca, Grapsus, &c., frequent more 
very slight attention which has been paid to the | southern regions, being found in nearly equal 
habits of marine animals. latitudes in the different parts of the old and new 
a - of animals, as compared with that! world. Others, as the true crabs, Portunus, &c, 
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are more generally distributed, extending from 
the equator to the polar circles 

The local habitations of these animals are, how- 
ever, very varied. Some few species of crabs 
penetrate to a considerable distance inland, but 
are compelled to return to the sea at the period 
of coupling and oviposition. Other species, 
although having the form of the marine crabs, do 
not quit the fresh water, as in the Telphuse. 
Again, among the marine species, the majority 
do not quit the shores, while others are found at 
great distances in the high seas, where they can 
rest only on the floating banks of sea-weeds so 
abundant in the tropics. And even in those 
species which frequent the coasts, the same situ- 
ations are not congenial to them all; some, as 
the Dorippe and Inachi, reside at great depths of 
the sea, from two to four hundred feet, while 
others keep continually at the surface of the 
waters, passing a great part of their existence up- 
on the shores continually washed by the waves. 
Some species, again, frequent only the rocky 
parts of the coast, abounding in madrepores and 
difficult of access, while others prefer sandy 
shoals, in which they bury themselves. 

Among the land crabs some species, as the 
Ocypode, make deep burrows, at the mouth of 
which they ordinarily take their station after the 
fashion of sentinels, while some, as the Ranina, 
prefer more elevated places, and sometimes even 
mount the roofs of the huts of the Indians. The 
crabs are, moreover, the most active animals of 
the class with reference to their powers of walk- 
ing, although the Macroura certainly excel them 
in swimming. In those crabs which run fastest 
the eight hind legs are alone employed, and are 
terminated by strong pointed hooks. They walk 
with the same facility, forward, backward, and 
from side to side, indeed in all possible oblique 
directions. They willalsoascend inclined planes, 
and even almost perpendicular surfaces, provided 
these planes be not quite smooth. Many, as the 
Ocypode and Gecarcini, are noted for their rapid- 
ity in running ; indeed it is said that a man at 
full speed would be unable to overtake them. 
Many species of crabs walk with much less agility 
than the others, being more decidedly aquatic. 
They are therefore provided with dilated legs, 
having the margins furnished with rows of hairs, 
which are thence converted into natural oars, 
and by the assistance of which these species are 
able to perform the same motions in the water as 
the others do on the shore, and in equally varied 
directions. Such are the Podophthalmi, Matute, 
Portuni, &c., which have hence acquired the name 
of shuttle crabs, Cancer Vocans. 

Crabs are in general very courageous, and when 
their retreat is cut off they stretch out their 
claws, and endeavour to nip with them, which 
they do with much force, owing to the size of 
these parts. Some species, in shutting these 
claws with violence and rapidity, produce a strong 
sound; and as they hold their claws in the air 
with which they make this noise, they have fan- 
cifully obtained the name of Calling Crabs. 

Crabs, as well as the generality of the class 
Crustacea, feed upon animal matter, especially 
when in a state of decomposition. Dead bodies, 
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floating upon the surface of the waves, or cast 
upon the shore by them, are immediately covered 
with these animals, and there is every reason to 
suppose that they are attracted by their powers 
of scent, although the seat of this sense is not 
known. Some of the carnivorous crabs even 
attack living prey, and fight fiercely in order to 
procure it. In these combats they often lose 
their claws, which are however soon reproduced, 
but they never attain the same size as previously. 
This reproduction of the limbs is one of the most 
curious circumstances connected with the class. 





ECONOMY OF THE BOA. 


On September the seventeenth, 1838, Dr. 
Robertson presented to the Institute, at Paris, the 
following new observations on the Respiration 
and Deglutition of the Boa-Constrictors, now ex- 
hibiting in Paris. These enormous serpents 
swallow several large fowls, one after the other, 
ata meal. During the repast, which lasts half 
an hour or more, the throat continues greatly dis- 
tended, and all communication between the nos- 
trils, (through which the reptile usually breathes, ) 
and the lungs is completely shut out ; but, by an 
admirable provision of nature, the creature pro- 
trudes the orifice of its windpipe, from between 
the branches of the lower jaw, quite out of its 
mouth, to the extent of an inch, and at least three 
inches beyond its usual situation. The throat being 
distended to its utmost stretch by the fowl or rabbit 
in‘the esophagus, the glottis is seen protruding 
between the branches and the lower jaw and the 
skin of the throat ; and the protrusion is greater in 
proportion as the object in the act of being swal- 
lowed is of a large size. Every half minute, more 
or less, the orifice of the windpipe is opened to 
nearly half an inch in diameter, and a gush of air, 
like that from a small pair of bellows, issues out ; 
when, fresh air being immediately afterward taken 
in, the glottis is again closed by the sphincter mus- 
cles till the next expiration, and so on alternately. 





THE LONG-TAILED TROGON, 


Some observations on this species, by Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Musignano, have 
been read before the Zoological Society. This 
bird, also named the Queralt, is celebrated among 
the Indians of Guatemala, as one of the most mag- 
nificent productions of nature, and worthy of be- 
ing called the bird of Paradise of America. It 
was long sought after to enrich our collections, 
but rarely met the eye of any experienced nat- 
uralist. In 1826, it was registered by the author 
in the catalogues of science, under the name of 
Trogon paradiseus, Paradise Curumi. 

The principal singularity of this bird consists 
in the upper tail coverts, which are loose in their 
texture, as is the general plumage ; and all of them 
have a tendency to prolongation, which is most 
conspicuous in the lowest, four of which extend 
beyond the tail; two of them measuring more than 
thrice the length of the body; the shortest pair 
of these lengthened plumes measures one foot, the 
other more than two. Not only the casual ob- 
server, but even naturalists, would at first sight 














mistake these ornamental plumes for a portion of 
the tail. 


THE AMERICAN ROBIN. 


Tus bird is classed by the American ornithol- 
ogists as the Turdus Migratorius, the Turdus 
Canadensis of Linnezus. In size and shape it very 
much resembles the fieldfare of Europe, and its 
habits are not dissimilar. When the plumage is 
perfect the head and neck are black, or nearly so, 
as is also the tail. The back is of an ashy hue, 
and the breast and greater part of the lower por- 
tion of the body are of a deep orange, particularly 
in the male bird; in the female the orange inclines 
to a tawny light brown. The robin is found in 
every part of the American continent throughout 
its whole extent from east to west, but it is not 
found farther south than the confines of Georgia. 
In all the cold regions of the north it is migratory, 
as its name seems to imply. The robins quit the 
country lying northwest of the great chain of the 
Alleghany mountains, which runs through Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania, to the State of New York, 
before the deep snows fall that commonly cover 
the ground for four months of the year, whew 
they repair to the milder districts border#g on 
the Atlantic, where they pass that inclement 
season. They occasionally congregate in pretty 
large flocks (though nothing to be compared with 
the flocks of fieldfares), when they are shot in 
considerable numbers by the city sportsmen, who 
pursue them in the absence of superior game. 
By some their flesh is considered a great delicacy, 
while others are so prejudiced against having 
these birds destroyed, that they could not be pre- 
vailed upon to touch a morsel of it. 

Though the American robin is not a shy bird, 
it does not possess the domestic peculiarities of 
our own redbreast; its habits are more like 
those of the common blackbird, for it frequently 
builds its nest in the orchards and clumps of 
bushes not far distant from the abode of man. 
When alarmed it makes a loud chattering noise ; 
and when annoyed by vermin or other birds, it 
exhibits evident symptoms of angry feelings. On 
the whole they are rather ill-natured birds, and 
are frequently quarrelling among themselves, or 
. with some of their more sedate neighbors. Their 
food consists of berries, worms, and caterpillars ; 
so that the farmers in general are rather in favor 
of the robins frequenting their fields, and, there- 
fore, opposed to their being destroyed. Among 
berries they are particularly fond of the sour gum 
(Nyssa Sylvatica), the scarlet pokeberry (Phyto- 
lacca decandra), and the berries of the elder-tree. 
They also feed greedily upon wild rasp and 
brambleberries during the time these are abun- 
dant ; but their flesh is decidedly inferior when 
their food is chiefly summer berries. From those 


districts whence they are driven at the approach 
of winter they return early in spring, at which 


season the robin is hailed as the harbinger of 


welcome tidings, and this probably is one reason 


for its being such an especial and general favorite. 


There are few species of the thrush that do not 
excel the robin as vocalists; yet how often are 
the inhabitants of the secluded districts charmed 
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with his simple song while the snow still partially 
covers the ground, and while there is not yet 
another summer bird to remind them by its cheer- 
ful lays that winter is nearly past! And yet 
when the robin may be said to be in song and in 
high glee, he will take his perch upon the top of 
some young tree, or some tall stake or post, and 
pour forth the few mellow notes of which his 
song is composed, with considerable power and 
sweetness. After all it is by an association of 
ideas, that this bird and its song are held in such 
high estimation by the Americans; for while the 
wanton schoolboy plunders the nest of the jay or 
the catbird with a degree of peculiar satisfaction, 
he will pass by that of the robin as a thing too . 
sacred for his pilfering fingers to touch. 

These birds are occasionally kept in cages, when 
they will live to a great age ; and have sometimes 
been known to acquire by imitation a few notes 
ona flute, or the song of other birds. But there 
being other warblers found in the same districts 
they inbabit, whose strains are so decidedly 
superior to their own, particularly the ferruginous 
thrush, and the polyglotus thrush, or mocking- 


bird, they neither rank high nor are much sought 
after. 


DIFFERENCE EXISTING BETWEEN PEARS AND 


APPLES. 
A Lone and interesting memoir has been pre- 


sented by M. Turpin to the French Academy of 
Sciences, on the difference existing between the 
cellular tissues of the apple and pear; which ob- 


servations are extended to knots of wood, to lig- 


neous kernels, to the calcareous concretions found 


in the mantle of the Arions, and to the ossifica- 
tion of animals in general. Those authors most 


tenacious concerning the establishment of these 


two vegetables as different genera, have drawn 
their characters from the adherence of the lower 
part of the five styles, to their villosity, to the 
spheroid form of the fruit, and to the stalk being 
set in a cavity ; characters which are often 
effaced. M. Turpin founds his theory on the 
absence or presence of those stony concretions, 
which are to be met with in the cellular tissue of 
the pear. These concretions he attributes to the 
aggregation of little globules, which by degrees 
become clogged with an indigestible matter, which 
is confusedly deposited in molecules, from which 
they receive their opaqueness, hardness, and 
color, and to which he gives the name of Sclero- 
gene. This name of Sclerogéne M. Turpin also 
gives to all matters which are foreign to organi- 
zation, which are first held in suspension, then 
deposited and become hard in the internal cells 
of the hollow and elementary organs of tissues. 
Of the cause of this deposit in the pear he is 
perfectly ignorant at present ; but each concre- 
tion, chymically analyzed, consists of bladders of 
cellular tissue, globules or fecula contained in 
these bladders, and the Sclerogéne, or indigestible 
matter, confusedly accumulated and mingled with 
the globulesof fecula. They may be compared to 
numerous partial and insulated concretions in the 
cellular tissue of certain animals, although the 
latter are composed of different substances, 
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Green Brazilian Maccaw or Parakeet. 


especially those of the snail. The progress and 
manner of formation in these concretions M. 
Turpin thinks admirably calculated to show the 





creature. Its jealousy extends even to the othe 
members of the parrot family, and it is seldom 
satisfied if any of the rest of them are in the room 


progress of all ossification, whether animal or | with it. Thus, though it is rather a handsome 


vegetable. 


ee 


GREEN BRAZILIAN MACCAW, OR PARAKEET. 


bird, it is unpleasant to keep ina collection among 
others; and as its powers of articulation are very 
limited, it is of no great value even to the curious, 
when kept singly. When, however, it enjoys the 


Tuts is a small species, and may perhaps be | whole attention of those who fondle it, it can be 
. ee | ° . . . . 
regarded as forming a transition from the larger | amusing ; and it expresses satisfaction in a pecu- 


5 


maccaws, or maccaws properly so called, to the | liarly soft sort of murmur, and occasionally utters 


maccaw parrots. Its cheeks are naked, its fore- 
head purple brown,. and the rest of the body 
plumage green. The wings and tail-feathers are 
blue on the upper side, and dull red below. It is 
not larger in the body than a pigeon, being only 
about seventeen inches in length. It isa native 
of Brazil, where it occurs in numerous flocks, 
which do a great deal of mischief to the coffee 
plantations; though it isthe pulp of the coffee 
berry which it eats, and not the seed or part which 
is used in commerce. It is much more familiar 
than the larger maccaws, and visits the cultivated 
grounds much more frequently. It is also a bird 
of very inferior wing, and capable of taking only 
short flights. It is easily kept im a state of do- 
mestication, and very fond of being petted ; but 
it is jealous and bad tempered, showing great 
hostility to strangers, and especially to children. 
If any one is made to share the attention bestow- 
ed on it, it is worked into a paroxysm of rage, 
attempts to fly at them, and bite and scratch, and 
never rests satisfied while those who are in the hab- 
it of caressing it pay attention to any other living 





a sound having some resemblance to a laugh. 
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The following brief memoir of Georce Ciinton, Governor of 
| New York, we copy from a late number of the New World. It 
lis from the pen of William W. Campbell Esq. 


GEORGE CLINTON. 


George Clinton was born in the precincts of 
the Highlands in the county of Ulster, near New 
Windsor, now in the county of Orange, in 1739. 

| His father, Colonel Charles Clinton, was a gentle- 

‘man of a highly cultivated mind, and by person- 

‘ally superintending the education of his children, 

supplied that defect of schools which then existed 
|in that pees peopled section of country. 

| In early life, George Clinton evinced that spirit 
of enterprise and energy which characterized his 
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after history. During the French war, and before | the southern part of the State was in the posses- 
he had arrived at his majority, we find him at one |sion of the enemy. The people in the north- 
time on board a cruiser, and at another filling the | eastern section, now the state of Vermont, were 
station of Lieutenant in a regiment commanded | distracted by treasonable operations among 
by his father upon the extreme northwestern|them. A numerous army under General Bur- 
boundary of the state. In the latter capacity he | goyne was entering the state upon the north, and 
was at the capture of Fort Frontenac. Soon after | large bodies of soldiers and Indians were endeav- 
he entered as a student at law in the office of | oring to force their way down the valley of 
William Smith, distinguished as the historian of |the Mohawk. Under such circumstances the 
New York, and afterward chief-justice of Canada. | Legislature convened and the Supreme Court held 
In 1767 he was admitted to the bar and com-| its first regular term. 
menced the practice of his profession with great| Ina letter dated September the eighteenth, in 
success in Ulster, his native county. that year, Governor Clinton in writing to the 
Public attention was drawn to him, and in 1768, | delegates in Congress, says—“ our Legislature 
after a formidable opposition from all the influence | have been upon business for a week past—both 
of the Crown, he was elected a member of the | houses are pretty full, and I have the greatest 
Colonial Assembly from that county. On the | hopes that the new machine will work well. The 
twenty-seventh day of October, he appeared and | first term of our Supreme Court ended last week, 
took his seat, and immediately espoused the|on Saturday. It was held with great order and 
colonial cause in that body. On the thirty-first | decorum, and I have the pleasure to assure you 
day of December thereafter, the Assembly passed | that the people seem happy under a properly or- 
several spirited resolutions, asserting the rights | ganized government.” 
of the Colonial Legislature, and that those rights} A part only of the plan of the enemy in the 
could not be lawfully abridged by any other power. | campaign of 1777 had developed itself at the as- 
‘They were accompanied by petitions, memorials |sembling of the Legislature. While Burgoyne 
and remonstrances, and led to the dissolution of | was endeavoring to force his way from Canada, 
the Assembly by the Governor, Sir Henry Moore, | Sir Henry Clinton, with a strong force, left New 
on the second of January following. York with a view of passing up the Hudson and 
On the fourth of April, 1769, George Clinton | formmg a junction with him at or near Albany. 
again appeared and took his seat as a member of | Such a junction would have severed the Union 
the new House of Assembly, then convened ;/| and jeoparded the liberties of the country. It 
having again been returned by the inhabitants of | was a critical period for the state, and called for 
Ulster. He continued a member of this Assembly, | all the energy and firmness of him who had been 
which was continued by various adjournments | elected its Chief Magistrate. Governor Clinton 
and prorogations, down to March, 1775, when on | immediately, upon learning the designs of the 
the third of that month, after a warm and anima-| enemy, prorogued the Legislature, and issuing 
ted debate upon the great questions then agitating | orders for the assembling of the militia, threw 
the country, the Colonial Legislature of New| himself witha handful of men, into the forts which 
York closed its existence. During all this time | commanded the passes of the Highlands. The 
he was usefully and actively engaged on the side | actual as well as the nominal head of the militia, 
of the people, and took a large share in the bold | he considered the post of dangeras hisown. The 
and vehement discussions of the times. In May | militia, had, however, been harassed and worn 
following he appeared asa delegate to the Gene- | out with the fatigues of the summer. Many of 
ral Congress assembled at Philadelphia, and in| them had gone to the north, and others had re- 
January, 1776, he attended an adjourned meeting | turned to their homes; so that on the sixth of 
of that body, having been reappointed a member | October only six hundred men continentals and 
by the Provincial Convention of New York. On| militia were in the forts Montgomery and Clinton. 
the memorable fourth of July, in that year, he was| On that day an attack was made upon both of 
present and supported by his vote the Declaration | these forts by the army under Sir Henry Clinton, 
of Independence ; but having then recently been | numbering by estimate fourthousand men. ‘The 
appointed a Brigadier-General, he was ordered | attack lasted from ten o’clock until dark. About 
to the North before that instrument wasengrossed,|an hour before sunset Governor Clinton was 
and his name does not therefore appear among | summoned to surrender fort Montgomery in five 
the signers. minutes, “ but his gallant spirit sternly refused to 
On the twentieth of April, 1777, the State | obey the call.” An incessant fire was then kept 
Constitution of New York was adopted, and at | up until dark, when as the night closed in, a vio- 
the first election in the summer following, he was | lent assault was made, which was received by the 
elected its first Governor. It was a handsome | Americans with undismayed courage. But their 
and a merited tribute to his talents and patriotism, | resistance was in vain. Overpowered by num- 
and drew forth warm congratulations from his | bers, they were forced to yield, and the lines and 
friends and co-workers in the great cause of civil | redoubts were carried by the enemy, at the point 
liberty. But the office, to which the partiality | of the bayonet. Many of the Americans fought 
and confidence of his fellow-citizens had elevated | their way out—others mixed with the enemy and 
him, was one of great difficulty and responsibility, | escaped by reason of the darkness. Governor 
and was perhaps the most satin and important | Clinton, availing himself of his knowledge of the 
of any in the new Empire, with the exception of | country, succeeded in crossing the river and re- 
that of the commander-in-chief. When the first | tiring to a place of safety. 
Legislature convened at Kingston, the whole of | No one regretted the loss of these important 
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posts more than Governor Clinton himself. Ina 
letter to General Washington, dated October the 
ninth, 1777, after adverting to the ineffectual 
efforts which he had made to collect the militia, 
and stating that he had not been properly rein- 
forced, he concludes by saying :—“ I have only to 
add that where great losses are sustained, how- 
ever unavoidable, public censure is generally the 
consequence to those who are immediately con- 
cerned. If in the present instance this should be 
the case, | wish, so far as relates to the loss of 
Fort Montgomery and its dependances, it may 
fall on me alone, for I would be guilty of the 
greatest injustice, were I not to declare that the 
officers and men under me, of the different corps, 
behaved with the greatest spirit and bravery.” 
No censure, however, rested upon him or upon 
the men under his command. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, the defence was considered a brave 
and gallant one, and drew from General Gates 
and other officers, letters of high commendation. 

Immediately after the loss of the forts, Gover- 
nor Clinton collected together the scattered troops 
and militia and watched the movements of the 
enemy until their return to New York. He wrote 
to General Gates desiring him to order down 
some part of the army under his command to form 
a junction with him, by which he might prevent 
the advance of Sir Henry Clinton upon Albany. 
The subsequent events of the campaign rendered 
such a movement unnecessary. 

During the remainder of the war, Governor 
Clinton continued at the head of the State of New 
York as its chief magistrate, and divided his time 
between the discharge of his duties to the State 
and to the Union. He enjoyed, in an eminent 
degree, the confidence and friendship of General 
Washington. In May, 1779, the latter in writing 
to him says:—‘ The readiness with which you 
comply with all my requests in prosecution of the 
public service, has a claim to my warmest ac- 
knowledgements. 

After the war, when General Washington had 
retired to his seat at Mount Vernon, he continued 
a correspondence with Governor Clinton, in which 
he manifested anew his warm regard for him. In 
a letter, dated at Mount Vernon, December twenty- 
eighth, 1783, he says :—“tI am now a private citi- 
zen, on the banks of the Potomac, where I shal] be 
happy to see you if your public business would 
ever permit, and where, in the meantime, I shall 
fondly cherish the remembrance of all your former 
friendship. Although I scarcely need tell you 
how much I have been satisfied with every in- 
stance of your public conduct, yet I could not 
suffer Colonel Walker to depart for New York, 
without giving your Excellency one more testi- 
mony of the obligations I consider myself under, 
for the spirited and able assistance I have often 
derived from the state under your administration. 
The scene is at last closed. I feel myself eased 
of a load of public care. I hope to spend the re- 
mainder of my days in cultivating the affections 
of good men, and in the practice of the domestic 
virtues. Permit me still to consider you in the 
number of my friends, and to wish you every 
felicity.” 

In the following year, Governor Clinton, 
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in company with General Washington, made a 
tour through the State of New York, and, passing 
up the valley of the Mohawk, visited some of the 
scenes which have been rendered memorable by 
the contests and privations and trials of the war 
which had then recently terminated. They were 
everywhere received with the attention and re- 
spect to which their eminent stations and distin- 
guished virtues entitled them. 

During that tour, the capabilities of New York 
for inland navigation formed a prominent subject 
of investigation and inquiry. They examined 
the carrying places between the Mohawk and 
Wood Creek, and between the former river and 
the sources of the Susquehanna. Even then may 
have been shadowed to their minds the dim out- 
line of that great enterprise which has identified 
the illustrious nephew of Governor Clinton with 
the internal improvement of the state. 

In 1788, George Clinton was “unanimously 
chosen president of the convention which met to 
deliberate upon the new Constitution of the Union. 
He was six times elected Governor and filled that 
office for eighteen years. In 1804 he was elected 
Vice-President of the United States, in which 
distinguished station he continued until his death, 
which took place on the twentieth of April, 1812, 
at the city of Washington. While Governor, his 
administration was characterized by integrity, 
energy, and a vigilant attention to the public in- 
terests. As Vice-President he presided with 
dignity and firmness, and in all his relations in 
life sustained the character of an excellent man 
and a good citizen. The few aged people who 
yet survive, and who shared with him the toils 
and trials of war, and the perplexities and diffi- 
culties attendant upon the organization of a new 
government, still hold him in fond remembrance. 
The pioneers to the western part of the State 
shared largely in his kindest sympathies and good 
wishes, and were often the objects of his benev- 
olence and care. 

In the words of De Witt Clinton, “‘ As a public 
character, he will live in the veneration of pos- 
terity, and the progress of time will thicken the 
laurels that surround his monument. The char- 
acteristic virtues which distinguished his life ap- 
peared in full splendor in the trying hour of death, 
and he died, as he lived, without fear and without 
reproach.” 


POWER OF ELECTRICITY. 


A satap of mustard or water-cress may be pro- 
duced in a few minutes by the assistance of elec- 
tricity. The process is to immerse the seed for 
a few days previously, in diluted oxymuriatic 
acid, then sow it in a very light soil, letting it be 
covered with a metallic cover, and then bring it 
in contact with an electrical machine. By the 
agents employed in this process, eggs, which re- 
quire from nineteen to twenty days’ application 
of animal heat to hatch them—may be hatched ‘in 
a few hours. Rain water, apparently free from 
any noxious animalcule, may in an hour be ren- 
dered full of living insects ! 











THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


For some time past, specimens of photogenic 
drawing, the extraordinary result of philosophic- 
al experiments by L. J. M. Daguerre of Paris, 
have been exhibited in this country; and many 
successful applications of the process have been 
made in New York city and elsewhere. To this 
wonderful discovery, the attention of scientific 
men is turned ; and already, as will be observed 
by the remarks of the editor of the “ Repertory of 
Arts,” appended to the following article, American 
genius has made important improvements. And 
we learn, verbally, from the same source, that 
Mr. Wolcott of New York has still farther sim- 
plified and perfected the operation, by discarding 
the lens entirely, and using merely a concave 
mirror instead. 

This article occupies more space than we usu- 
ally allot for one subject, but we believe the 
reader will find it a valuable equivalent for other 
matter which might fill its place. 


Translated from the original paper of L. J. M. Daguerre (the inventor,) by 
J. 8. Memes, L. L. D. 


Practical Description of the Daguerreotype. 
Material to be employed in the photogenic process. 
Five steps of the process explained. Polishing the 
white coating with Iodine. The camera. Mercu- 
rial process. Fixing the impression, with descrip- 
tions of the Apparatus. 


The designs are executed upon thin plates of 
silver, plated on copper. Although the copper 
serves principally to support the silver foil, the 
combination of the two metals tends to the per- 
fection of the effect. The silver must be the 
purest that can be procured. As to the copper, 
its thickness ought to be sufficient to maintain the 
perfect smoothness and flatness of the plate, so 
that the images may not be distorted by the 
warping of the tablet; but unnecessary thickness 
beyond this is to be avoided on account of the 
weight. The thickness of the two metals united, 
ought not to exceed that of a stout card. 

The process is divided into five operations :— 

1. The first consists in polishing and cleaning 
the plate, in order to prepare it for receiving the 
sensitive coating, upon which the light traces the 
design. 

2. The second is to apply this coating. 

3. The third is the placing the prepared plate 
properly in the camera obscura to the action of 
light, for the purpose of receiving the image of 
nature. 

4. The fourth brings out this image, which at 
first is not visible on the plate being withdrawn 
from the camera obscura. 

5. The fifth and last operation has for its ob- 
ject to remove the sensitive coating on which the 


design is first impressed, because this coating 


would continue to be affected by the rays of light, 


a property which would necessarily and quickly 


destroy the picture. 
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FIRST OPERATION. 


Preparing the Plate. 


The requisites for this operation are :— 

A small vial containing olive oil. 

Some very finely carded cotton. 

A small quantity of very fine pumice powder, 
ground with the utmost care, tied up in a bag of 
muslin, sufficiently thin to allow the powder to 
pass through when the bag is shaken. 

A phial of nitric acid, diluted with water in the 
proportion of one pint of acid to sixteen pints of 
distilled water. ‘These proportions express vol- 
ume, not weight. 

A frame of iron wire upon which to place the 
plate, in order that it may be heated by means of 
a spirit lamp. 

Lastly, a small spirit lamp. 

As already stated, these photographic delinea- 
tions are executed upon silver plated on copper. 
The size of the plate will depend of course on the 
dimensions of the camera. We must begin by 
polishing it carefully. To accomplish this, the 
surface of the silver is powdered all over with the 
pumice, by shaking the bag without touching the 
plate. 

Next, with some cotton dipped in a little olive 
oil, the operator rubs the plate gently, rounding 
his strokes, as represented, Fig. 2. beginning from 
C. During this operation the plate must be laid 
flat upon several folds of paper, care being taken 
to renew these from time to time, that the tablet 
be not twisted from any inequality in the support. 

The pumice must be renewed and the cotton 
changed several times. The mortar employed 
for preparing the pumice must be of porphyry. 
The powder is afterward finished by grinding up- 
on polished glass, with a glass muller, and very 
pure water. And lastly, it must be perfectly 
dried. It will be readily apprehended of what 
importance it is to attend to these directions, 
since upon the high polish of the silver depends 
in a great measure the beauty of the future de- 
sign. When the plate is well polished, it must 
next be cleaned by powdering it all over once 
more with pumice, and rubbing with dry cotton, 
always rounding and crossing the strokes, for it 
is impossible to obtain a true surface by any other 
motion of the hand. A little pledget of cotton is 
now rolled up and moistened with the diluted acid 
already mentioned, by applying the cotton to the 
mouth of the phial and inverting it, pressing 
gently, so that the centre only of the cotton may 
be wetted, and but slightly, care being taken not 
to allow any acid to touch the fingers. The sur- 
face of the plate is now rubbed equally all over 
with the acid applied by the pledget of cotton. 
Change the cotton and keep rubbing, rounding as 
before, that the acid may be equally spread, yet 
in so small a quantity as just to skim the sur- 
face, so to speak. If, as frequently happens, the 
acid run into small drops from the high polish, 
change the cotton repeatedly and break down the 
globules as quickly as possible, but always by 
gently rubbing, for if allowed to rest or run upon 
the plate they will leave stains. It will be seen 
when the acid has been properly diffused, from 
the appearance of a thin veil spread regularly 
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over the whole surface of the plate. Once more 
powder over pumice, and clean it with fresh cot- 
ton, rubbing as before, but very slightly. 

The plate is now to be subjected to a strong 
heat. It is placed upon the wire frame, (Fig. 1, 
both views,) the silver upward. The spirit lamp 
is applied below the hand, moving it round, the 
flame touching and playing upon the copper. 
This operation being continued at least five min- 
utes, a white strong coating is formed all over 
the surface of the silver, if the lamp has been 
made to traverse with proper regularity ; the 
lamp is now withdrawn. A fire of charcoal may 
be used instead of the lamp, and is perhaps pref- 
erable, the operation being sooner completed. 
In this latter case the wire frame is unnecessary, 
because the plate may be held by one corner 
with pincers, and so held over the fire, moving it 
at the same time till all is equally heated, and the 
veil appear as before describec. The plate is now 
to be cooled suddenly by placing it on a cold sub- 
stance, such as a mass of metal or stone, or best 
of alla marble table. When perfectly cold, it is 
to be again polished, an operation speedily per- 
formed, since the gummy appearance merely has 
to be removed, which is done by the dry pumice 
and cotton repeated several times, changing the 
cotton frequently. The polishing being thus 
completed, the operation of the acid is to be re- 
peated three different times, dry pumice being 
powdered over the plate each time, and polished 
off very gently with the cotton, which must be 
very clean, care being taken not to breathe upon 
the plate or to touch it with the fingers, or even 
with the cotton upon which the fingers have rest- 
ed, for the slightest stain upon the surface will 
cause a defect in the drawing. 

When the plate is not intended for immediate 
use, the last operation of the acid is not perform- 
ed. This allows any number of plates to be kept 
prepared up to the last slight operation, and they 
may be purchased in this state if required. It is, 
however, indispensable that a last operation by 
acid as described, be performed on every plate, 
immediately before it be placed in the camera. 
Lastly, every particle of dust is removed by 
gently cleaning the whole edges and back also 
with cotton. 





































SECOND OPERATION. 
Coating the Plate. 


For this operation, we require :— 
The box represented, Figs. 7 and 8. 
The small board, Fig. 3. 
Four small metallic bands, the same substance 

as the plates. 

A small handle, Fig. 5. and a box of small tacks. 

A vial of iodine. 

The plate is first to be fixed upon the board by 
means of the metallic bands with their small 
catches and tacks, as represented Fig. 3. The 
iodine is now put into the little dish, D, at the 
bottom of the box, Figs. 7 and 8. It is necessary 


to divide the iodine into pieces, in order to render 
the exhalation the more extensively and more 
equally diffused, otherwise it would form circles 
in the centre of the plate, which would destroy 
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this essential requisite. The board is now fitted 

into its position, the plate face downward, the 

whole being supported by small brackets project- 

ing from the four corners of the box, the lid of 

which, G, is then closed. In this position the 

apparatus remains till the vaporization of the 

iodine, which is condensed upon the plate, has 

covered its surface witha fine coating of a yellow 

gold color. If this operation be protracted, the 

gold color passes into violet, which must be 

avoided, because in this state the coating is not 

so sensitive to the impressions of light. On the 

contrary, if the coating be too pale, the image of 
nature in the camera will be too faint to produce 

a good picture. A decided gold color—nothing 
more—nothing less—is the only assurance that 
the ground of the future picture is duly prepared. 
The time for this cannot be determined, because 
it depends upon several circumstances. Of these 
two, the principal are the temperature of the 
apartment, and the state of the apparatus. The 
operation should be left entirely to spontaneous 
evaporation of the iodine—or at all events, no 
other heat should be used than what can be ap- 
plied through the temperature of the room in 
which the operation takes place. It is also very 
important that the temperature of the inside of 
the box be equal to that of the air outside, for 
otherwise, a deposition of moisture takes place 
upon the plate, a circumstance most injurious to 
the final result. Secondly, as respects the state 
of the apparatus ; the oftener it has been used, the 
less time is required, because in this case, the in- 
terior of the box being penetrated with the vapors 
of iodine, these arise from all sides, condensing 
thus more equally and more rapidly upon the 
surface of the plate, a very important advantage. 
Hence it is of consequence to leave always a 
small quantity of iodine in the cup, and to pro- 
tect this latter from damp. Hence, likewise, it is 
obvious that an apparatus of this kind which has 
been some time in use, is preferable to a new box, 
for in the former the operation is always more 
expeditiously performed. 

Since from these causes the time cannot be 
fixed, a priori, and may vary from five minutes 
to half an hour, rarely more, unless the weather 
be too cold, means must be adopted for examin- 
ing the plate from time to time. In these exam- 
inations it is important not to allow the light to 
fall directly upon the plate. Also, if it appear 
that the color is deeper on one side of the plate 
than the other, to equalize the coating the board 
must be replaced, not exactly in its former posi- 
tion, but turned one quarter round at each inspec- 
tion. In order to accomplish these repeated ex- 
aminations without injuring the sensibility of the 
ground or coating, the process must be conduct- 
ed in a darkened apartment into which the light 
is admitted sideways, never from the roof—the 
door left a little ajar answers best. When the 
operator would inspect the plate, he raises the lid 
of the box, and lifting the board with both hands 
turns up the plate quickly, and very little light 
suffices to show him the true color of the coating. 
If too pale, the plate must be instantly replaced, 
till it attain the proper gold tone ; but if this teint 
be passed, the coating is useless, and the opera- 








tions must be repeated from the commencement 
of the first. 

From description this operation may perhaps 
seem difficult, but witha little practice one comes 
to know pretty nearly the precise interval neces- 
sary to produce the true tone of color, and also 
to inspect the plate with great rapidity, so as not 
to allow time for the light to act. 

When the coating has reached the proper tone 
of yellow, the plate to which it is fitted, is slipped 
into the frame, (Fig. 13.) and thus adjusted at 
once in the camera. In this transference care 
must be taken to protect the plate from the light ; 
a taper should be used, and even with this pre- 
caution, the operation ought to be performed as 
quickly as possible, for a taper will leave traces 
of its action if continued for any length of time. 

- We pass now to the third operation, that of the 
camera. If possible the one should immediately 
succeed the other, the longest interval between 
the second and third ought not to exceed an hour. 
Beyond this space the action of the iodine and 
silver no longer possesses the requisite photoge- 
nic properties. 

Observanda.—Before making use of the box, 
the operator should clean it thoroughly, turning 
it bottom upward, in order to empty it of all the 
particles of iodine which may have escaped from 
the cup, avoiding at the same time touching the 
iodine with the fingers. During the operation of 
coating, the cup ought to be covered with a piece 
of gauze stretched onaring. The gauze regu- 
lates the evaporation of the iodine, and also pre- 
vents the compression of the air, on the lid being 
shut, from scattering the particles of iodine, some 
of which reaching the plate, would leave the large 
stains on the coating. For the same reason the 
top should always be let down with the greatest 
gentleness, not to raise the dust in the inside, the 
particles of which being charged with the vapor 
of the iodine, would certainly reach and damage 
the plate. 


THIRD OPERATION. 
The Camera. 


The apparatus required in this operation is lim- 
ited to the camera obscura. (Figs. 14 and 15.) 

This third operation is that in which by means 
of light, acting through the camera, nature im- 
presses an image of herself on the photographic 
plate, enlightened by the sun, for then the opera- 
tion is more speedy. It is easy to conceive that 
this operation, being accomplished only through 
the agency of light, will be the more rapid in pro- 
portion as the objects, whose photographic images 
are to be delineated, stand exposed toa strong 
illumination, or in their own nature present bright 
lines and surfaces. 

After having placed the camera in front of the 
landscape, or facing any other object of which it 
may be desirable to obtain a representation, the 
first essential isa perfect adjustment of the focus, 
that is to say, making your arrangements so as to 
obtain the outlines of the subject with great neat- 
ness. This is accomplished by advancing or 
withdrawing the frame of the obscured glass which 


receives the images of natural objects. The ad- 
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justment being made with satisfactory precision, 
the moveable part of the camera is fixed by the 
proper means, and the obscured glass being with- 
drawn, its place is supplied by the apparatus, with 
the plate attached as already described, and the 
whole secured by small brass screws. The light 
is of course all this time excluded by the inner 
doors; these are now opened by means of two 
semicircles (see illustration) and the plate is dis- 
posed ready to receive its proper impressions. 
It remains only to open the aperture of the camera, 
and to consult a watch. 

This latter isa task of some nicety, as nothing is 
visible, and as it is quite impossible to determine 
the time necessary for producing a design, this 
depending entirely on the intensity of the light 
on the objects, the imagery of which is to be re- 
At Paris, for example, this varies from 


It is likewise to be remarked, that the seasons 
as well as the hour of the day, exert considerable 
influence on the celerity of the operation. The 
most favorable time is from seven to three 
o'clock; and a drawing which, in the months of 
June and July at Paris, may be taken in three or 
four minutes, will require five or six in May or 
August, seven or eight in April and September, 
and so on in proportion to the progress of the 
season. These are only general data for very 
bright or strongly illuminated objects, for it often 
happens that twenty minutes are necessary in the 
most favorable months, when the objects are en- 
tirely in shadow. 

After what has just been said, it will readily 
occur to the reader that it is impossible to specify 
with precision the exact length of time necessary 
to obtain photographic designs; practice is the 
only sure guide and with this advantage, one soon 
comes to appreciate the required time very cor- 
rectly. The latitude is of course a fixed element 
in this calculation. In the south of France, for 
example, and generally in all those countries in 
which light has great intensity, as Spain, Italy, 
&c.: we can easily understand that these designs 
must be obtained with greater promptitude than 
in more northern regions. It is, however, very 
important not to exceed the time necessary, in 
different circumstances, for producing a design, 
because, in that case, the lights in the drawing 
will not be clear, but will be blackened by a too 
prolonged solarization. If, on the contrary, the 
time has been too short, the sketch will be very 
vague, and without the proper details. 

Supposing that he has failed im a first trial, by 
withdrawing the tablet too soon, or by leaving it 
too long exposed, the operator, in either case, 
should commence with another plate immediate- 
ly; the second trial, being corrected by the first, 
almost insures success. It is even useful, in 
order to acquire experience, to make some essays 
of this kind. 

In this stage of the process, it is the same as 
for the coating; we must hasten to the next 
operation. When the plate is withdrawn from 
the camera, it should immediately be subjected 
to the subsequent process; there ought not to 
be at most a longer interval than an hour between 
the third and fourth operations; but one is al- 
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ways surest of disengaging the images when no 
space has been allowed to intervene. 


FOURTH OPERATION. 
Mercurial or disengaging process. 


Here are required :— 

A vial of mercury, containing at least 3 oz. 

A lamp with spirit of wine. 

The apparatus represented by Figs. 16, 17, and 
18. 

A glass funnel with a long neck. 

By means of the funnel the mercury is poured 
into the cup C at the bottom of the larger vessel. 
The quantity must be sufficient to cover the bulb 
of a thermometer F. Afterward, and through- 
out the remaining operations, no light save a 
taper can be used. 

The board with the plate affixed is now to be 
withdrawn from the frame already described as 
adapted to the camera, end figured Fig. 13. The 
board and plate are placed within the ledges of 
the black iron vessel Fig. 16, at an angle of 45° 
the tablet with sketch downward, so that it can 
be scen through the glass G. The top A is then 
gently put down, so as not to raise up particles 
of the mercury. 

When all things are thus disposed, the spirit 
Jamp is lighted, and placed under the cup con- 
taining mercury. The operation of the lamp is 
allowed to continue till the thermometer, the 
bulb of which is covered by the mercury, indi- 
cates a temperature of 60° centigrade. The lamp 
is then immediately withdrawn ; if the thermom- 
eter has risen rapidly, it will continue to rise 
without the aid of a lamp, but this elevation ought 
not to exceed 75° centigrade. 

The impress of the image of nature exists upon 
the plate, but it is invisible. It is not till after 
the lapse of several minutes that the faint trace- 
ry of objects begins to appear, of which the opera- 
tor assures himself by looking through the glass 
G, by the light of a taper, using it cautiously that 
its rays may not fall upon, and injure the nascent 
images of the sketch. The operation is contin- 
ued till the thermometer sinks to 45° centigrade ; 
the plate is then withdrawn, and this operation 
completed. 

When the objects have been strongly illumi- 
nated, or when the action in the camera has been 
continued rather too long, it happens that this 
fourth operation is completed before the thermom- 
eter has fallen even to 55° centigrade. One may 
always know this, however, by observing the 
sketch through the glass. 

It is necessary after each operation to clean 
the inside of the apparatus carefully, to remove 
the slight coating of mercury adhering to it. 
When the apparatus has to be packed for the 
purpose of removal, the mercury is withdrawn by the 
small cock E, inclining the vessel to that side. 

One may now examine the sketch by a feeble 
light in order to be certain that the processes 
hitherto have succeeded. The plate is now de- 
tached from the board, and the little bands of 
metal which held it there are carefully cleaned 
with pumice and water after each experiment, a 
precaution rendered necessary from the coating 
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both of iodine and of mercury which they have 
acquired. The plate is now deposited in the 
grooved box (Fig. 9.) until it undergoes the fifth 
and last operation. ‘This may be deferred if not 
convenient ; for the sketch may now be kept for 
months in its present state without alteration, 
provided it be not too frequently inspected by the 
full daylight. 


PIFTH OPERATION. 
Fixing the impression. 

The object of this final process is to remove 
from the tablet the coating of iodine, which, con- 
tinuing to decompose by light would otherwise 
speedily destroy the design when too long ex- 
posed. For this operation the requisites are :— 

A saturated solution of common salt, or a weak 
solution of hyposulphite of pure soda. 

The apparatus represented Fig. 19, first and 
second views. 

Two square troughs, sheet copper, Fig. 21, 
both views. 

A vessel for distilled water, Fig. 23. 

In order to remove the coating of iodine, com- 
mon salt is put into a bottle with a wide mouth, 
which is filled one-fourth with salt, and three- 
fourths with pure water. To dissolve the salt, 
shake the bottle, and when the whole forms a 
saturated solution, filter through paper. This 
solution is prepared in large quantities before- 
hand, and kept in corked bottles. 

Into one of the square troughs, pour the solu- 
tion, filling it to the height of an inch; into the 
other pour in like manner the water. The solu- 
tion of salt may be replaced by one of hyposul- 
phite of soda, which is even preferable, because 
it removes the iodine entirely, which the saline 
solution does not always accomplish, especially, 
when the sketches have been laid aside for some 
time between the fourth and fifth operations. It 
does not require to be warmed, and a less quanti- 
ty is required. 

First, the plate is placed in common water, 
poured into a trough, plunging cad withdrawing 
it immediately—the surface merely requiring to 
be moistened—then plunge it into the saline solu- 
tion, which latter would act upon the drawing if 
not previously hardened by the washing in 
pure water. To assist the effect of the saline 
solutions, the plate is moved about in them by 
means of a little hoop of copper wire, Fig. 22. 
When the yellow color has quite disappeared, the 
plate is lifted up with both hands, care being 
taken not to touch the drawing, and plunged 
again into the first arn of pure water. 

Next, the apparatus, Fig. 19, (two views) and 
the bottle Fig. 23, having been previously pre- 
pared, made very clean, and the bottle filled with 
distilled water, the plate is withdrawn from the 
trough, and being avery po upon the in- 
clined plane, Fig. 19, distilled water, hot, but not 
boiling, is made to flow in a stream over its whole 
surface, carrying away every remaining portion 
of the saline wash.* 


* If hyposulphite has been used, the distilled water need not 
be so hot as when common salt has been employed. 








Not less than a quart of distilled water is re- 
quired when the design is of the dimensions in- 
dicated in the engraving, 8} by 63 inches. The 
drops of water remaining on the plate must be 
removed by forcibly blowing upon it, for other- 
wise in drying they would leave stains on the 
drawing. Hence also will appear the necessity 
of using very pure water, for if, in this last wash- 
ing, the liquid contain an admixture of foreign 
substances, they will be deposited on the plate, 
leaving behind numerous and permanent stains. 
To be assured of the purity of the water, let a 
drop fall upon a piece of polished metal; evapo- 
rate by heat, and if no stain be left the water is 
pure. Distilled water is always sufficiently pure 
without this trial. 

After this washing the drawing is finished; it 
remains only to preserve it from the dust and 
from the vapors that might tarnish the silver. 
The mercury by the action of which the images 
are rendered visible, is partially decomposed ; it 
resists washing, by adhesion to the silver, but 
cannot endure the slightest rubbing. 

To preserve the sketches then, place them in 
squares of strong pasteboard, with a glass over 
them, and frame the whole in wood. They are 
thenceforth unalterable even by the sun’s light. 

In traveling, the collector may preserve his 
sketches in a box similar to the one Fig. 9, and 
for greater security may close the joints of the 
lid* with acollar of paper. It is necessary to 
state that the same plate may be employed for 
several successive trials, provided the silver be 
not polished through to the copper. But it is 
very important after each trial to remove the 
mercury immediately, by using the pumice pow- 
der with oil, and changing the cotton frequently 
during the operation. If this be neglected, the 
mercury finally adheres to the silver, and fine 
drawings cannot be obtained if this amalgam be 
present. They always in this case want firmness, 
neatness, and vigor of outline and general effect. 





EXPLANATION OF THE APPARATUS USED IN THE 
PROCESS. 

The translator would add from his own experi- 
ence, that two requisites are indispensable in these 
experiments: exquisite polish of the plate, and 
extreme cleanliness in all the operations; dust 
and stains on the tablet make large blanks in the 
drawing. 

SCALE. 
Feet 1 . 2 


a et 





* The author made attempts to preserve his sketches b 
means of different varnishes obtained from succinum, copal, 
indian rubber, wax, and various resins ; but he has observed, that 
by the application of any varnish whatsoever, the lights in these 
aketehen were considerably weakened, and at the same time the 
deeper tones were hidden. To this disadvantage, was added the 
still greater injury from the decomposition of the mercury by all 
the varnishes tried ; this effect, which did not become apparent 
till after the lapse of two or three months, terminated in a total 
destruction of the forms of the objects represented. Even had this 
not been the case, the author would have deemed it a sufficient 
reason for rejecting all varnishes, that they injured the vigor and 
clearness of the lights. The quality most to be desired in the 
new art is this intensity of tone in the contrast of the lights and 
shadows. 
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tenths. 
plates of larger dimensions re- 
quires all the apparatus to be enlarged, for the 
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Fig. 1 represents the frame of iron wire for 
the support of the plate, while undergoing the 
operation of heating. The first view is the plane 
seen from above ; the second is a section and ele- 
vation, shewing the manner in which it is fixed. 
Fig. 6 B is the spirit lamp applied under the 
plate ; A its stopple. 

Fig. 2. The plate of plated 
silver on which the photo- 
graphic design is made. The 
dimensions according to the 
scale are eight and a quarter 
inches by six inches four 
To operate upon 
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same camera which admits light sufficient for 
such a plate has its intensity too much diminish- 
ed, when a greater focal distance with the same 
aperture, and consequently same number of rays, 
spread over a larger surface. In polishing the 


plate, begin at C, and strike circularly outward 


to the circumference. Vary the direction, how- 
ever, and invert the process. Always 

‘ 4- presslightlyandevenly. Fig. 2, second 

yy view, is the plate seen edgewise; the 
lines represent (nearly its thickness. 
Fig. 4, muslin bag, with pumice powder. 

Fig. 3. The little board or wooden tablet upon 
which the plate is fixed for the succeeding opera- 
tions after the first one of 
polishing. It is attachedb 
means of four fillets, B B 
B, exactly the same material 
as the plate itself. Toeach 
of these are soldered two 
small projecting pieces, 
which embrace the plate 





D D S's 
near the corners, and the whole apparatus is re- 
tained in position by small nails, or better, screws 
through holes in the fillets, and inserted by the 


handle or turn-screw, fig.5. The purpose of the 
fillets is not solely to fix the plate, their more im 
portant use is to serve as a Kind of frame to it, 
while undergoing the sec- 7 

ond process; the applica- 


— 
tion of the iodine: without these, the cooling of 
iodine would not be equally diffused, for the vapor 
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‘would condense more rapidly along the edges, 
and consequently, the coating would be too 
thin in the centre and too thick round the 
circumference. It is perhaps not easy to 
explain so as to satisfy all; but the exper- 

imental part is not the less certain. Fig. 3, sec- 

ond view, thickness of the board. 
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Fig. 7. Section of the box for iodine, used in 
the second operation. The section is supposed 
to pass down the middle of the apparatus by the 
line A B, Fig. 8, which represents the same seen 
from above. C is a small lid, which fits accu- 
rately the interior, dividing the whole into two 
chambers. It is used at all times, except when 
the operator is actually employed in coating the 
tablet. Its use is to concentrate the vapor of the 


iodine, and preserve the whole in a state for 


equally and rapidly diffusing the vapor, when the 
plate has been introduced. D is the capsule or 
little cup in which the iodine is placed. E the 
small board 
with the plate 
attached, face 
downward. 

Four small 
projecting sup- 
ports, F, re- 
ceive the four 
angles and re- 
tain the plate 
in the most favorable position for receiving the 
vaporization of the iodine as it rises upward. 
Of course the cover C is withdrawn. G is the 
box lid always shut, except when the plate is to 
be withdrawn for examination. H supports for 
C. K, tapering sides all round, forming a fun- 
nel-shaped box within the other, the funnel 
shaped interior diffuses the vapors of iodine, 
which thus spread as they rise. J, circle of 
gauze, stretched over a ring, and placed upon the 
cup with the iodine. The vapor of which rising 
through this light covering flows up equally, and 
not in clouds, also the gauze prevents the par- 
ticles of this substance from flying about and 
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of their surfaces. If filled with plates that have 
designs, the case should be wrapped in paper, or 
better, cloth, to preserve them from dust and light. 
In travelling, this precaution is always necessary. 


A A Figs. 10, 11, 
Fe 12, and 13, rep- 
resent four dif- 
ferent positions of the frame into which the plate 
with its wooden tablet is put, on removal from 
the iodine pro- 
cess. The ob- 
ject of the ap- 
paratus is two- 
fold :—to adapt 
the plate to the 
camera obscu- 
ra, and to pro- 
tect the iodine 
coating from the action of light to the moment in 
which it receives the focal image. 
A, Half circles which open and shut the doors, 
BB. 


C, Fig..13. The plate with its 
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wooden tablet 
fitted into the 
frame: back 
view of the 
plate fronting 
inwards, the 
door shut upon 





D, screws to fix the tablet and plate and to stop 
the doors. 

E, thickness of the frame. 

F, Fig. 12. Plate: the whole represents the 
arrangement for receiving the photogenic im- 
pressions on the 13 
plate, the doors 
being open, the 
focal image falls 
upon the = pre- 
pared plate, and 
leaves its impress 
penciled there by 
the rays of light 
proceeding from the natural objects. 

The camera obscura, as adapted to photogenic 
delineation is shown Fig. 14, which is a perpen- 
dicular section lengthwise. 





probably injuring the plate. 
9 








Fig. 9. Case for preserv- 
ing the plates from injury, 
either before or after they 
have been impressed with 
images. They slip into 
grooves formed into two 
opposite sides of the case, 
and at some little distance 
apart, so that the plates 
cannot touch in any part 





A, a ground glass by which the focus is adjust- 
ed. It is then removed, and the photographic 
plate substituted, as in C, Fig. 15. B,a mirror 
for observing the effect of objects, and oe 
points of view. For these purposes it is incline 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, by means of the 











support L. To adjust the focus, the mirror is put 


down altogether, and the ground glass A used.| which the mercury is withdrawn after the opera- 





The focus is easily adjusted by means of the 
sliding frame, as represented in the plate, placing 
the screws on the double box D, and the projec- 
tion E; when the focus is adjusted, it is fixed in 
position by the screw H. The mirror is retained 
in its place by hooks at F, which catch the eyes 
at G. 

The object-glass is achromatic and periscopic. 
Its diameter is 21 millimetres, and its focal dis- 
tance 38 centimetres. In English measure, 


21x38. 38 x 39. 
1900 100 


which can easily be reduced. 

This instrument has the disadvantage of re- 
versing the objects. This can indeed be easily 
obviated by substituting another mirror outside, 
as K J, Fig. 15. This arrangement, however, 
injures the effect on the photographic plate from 
the loss of light. It is therefore not to be em- 
ployed unless when the operator has time to 
spare. It increases the time of the operation by 
one-third of the whole. 





Figs. 16, 17, and 18 rep- 
resent three views of the 
same apparatus—that are 
used for the fourth opera- 
tion—submitting the plate 
to the vapor of mercury. 

Fig. 16. Section of the 
apparatus. 

ig. 17. Front view of 
the same. 

Fig. 18. Right side in 
which the thermometer is 
placed. 

A, Lid of the apparatus. 

B, Blackboard with 
grooves to receive the 
small board and plate. 
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C, Cup containing mercury. 
D, Lamp with spirit of wine. 
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E, Small cock inserted at an angle, through 


tion. 

F, Thermometer. 

G, Glass through which to inspect the opera- 
tion. 

H, Tablet with the plate as removed from the 
camera. 





I, Stand for the spirit lamp which is placed 
within the ring N, so as to be under the centre 
of the cup. 

All the interior of this apparatus should be 
black and varnished. 

Figs. 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23, represent various 
apparatus for the last operation of washing the 
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Fig. 20. Funnel with plate of paper for purify- 
ing the saline wash of salt or hyposulphite of 
soda. 

Fig. 21. Trough of tinned copper, in the bottom 
of which is represented one of the plates in the 
act of being washed. Two such troughs must 
be prepared one for salt—the other for distilled 
water. 

Fig. 22. Little hook for shaking the plate while 
in the wash. 


washing the designs. 


through the tube C. 


plate when placed as at B, Fig. 19. 





OBSERVATIONS. 
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Fig. 19. Apparatus in japanned white iron for 
E, well for receiving the water that flows 


Fig. 23. Bottle with wide mouth serving to 
warm the distilled water and to pour it upon the 


state that, since the knowledge of this wonderful 
discovery reached this country, some of our sci- 
entific men have been engaged in repeating the 
experiments, and have produced some good re- 
sults. 

It could not, however, be supposed that the 
peculiar spirit of American enterprise would rest 
satisfied with this; and, accordingly, no sooner 
had those engaged in the experiments fully satis- 
fied themselves that the process was practically 
given, than they almost immediately conceived 
it possible to effect similar results by more simple 
and less expensive means; and we are happy to 
state that the results of their experiments have 
established the following facts, viz:— 

1. That instead of the costly combination of 
glasses, recommended by M. Daguerre, a single 
Meniscus glass has produced as exact and brilliant 
results as we have yet seen, and requires less 
time. 

2. From a number of experiments it has been 

proved, that the use of dilute nitric acid can be 
dispensed with, as several fine proofs have been 
produced without its use. This renders the pro- 
cess much more simple; for the application of 
the acid has heretofore been considered one of 
the nicest points in the preparation of the plate, 
as, if it be unequally applied, it prevents the plate 
acquiring the uniform golden color when exposed 
in the iodine box. In dispensing with the use of 
nitric acid, all that is required is to finish the 
polish of the plate, with dry, well levigated, and 
washed rotten stone; after which, the plate 
should be carefully rubbed off with dry cotton. 
3. The iodine box, recommended by M. Da- 
guerre, is entirely too deep, for it requires from 
15 to 30 minutes exposure of the plate before the 
proper color is produced. The box should be 
about four inches deep, with a tray, an inch deep, 
that will fit into the bottom of it. Upon this tray 
the iodine is to be spread, and then covered with 
a double thickness of fine gauze, or velvet, which 
is to be tacked to the upper edge of the tray; 
supports are then to be fastened in each corner 
of the box, at such a height as that the plate can 
be lowered to within an inch of the gauze. A 
box constructed on this plan will produce the 
proper golden color, on the plate, in one or two 
minutes. This modification of the iodine box 
was suggested by Mr. Seager, who has used it 
satisfactorily for some time past. 

4. The ingenuity displayed by some of our 
mechanics in the manufacture of the plates, gives 
us every reason to believe that, ere long, they 
will be furnished with almost the requisite polish, 
at a reasonable price. Should they succeed in 
doing this, it will save the experimenter several 
hours of manual labor, in the preparation of the 
plate, as nothing then will be required but the 
finishing polish, with prepared rotten stone, men- 
tioned above. 


TABLE OF GENERAL RULES FOR EXPOSURE OF THE 








The preceding pages describe fully the process 
of M. Daguerre—a strict adherence to which will 
enable almost any person to produce beautiful 
specimens; and it affords us great pleasure to 


PLATE IN THE CAMERA, IN TAKING EXTERIOR 
VIEWS. 


The following table is compiled partly from obser- 











vation, and partly from analogy, and applies 
only to the period from the month of October to 


February. The observations were made upon 
ordinary city views. 


STATE OF THE 
WEATHER. 





HOURS OF THE DAY. 


11 





Very brilliant and clear, 
wind steady from W. 
or N.W., very deep 
blue sky, and absence 
of red rays at sunrise 
or sunset. Time em- 


ployed. ......6- 


MINUTES. 
MINUTES. 
MINUTES. 
MINUTES. 
MINUTES. 
MINUTES, 
MINUTES. 


o 
oo 
a 
oa 
~] 


12 to 30 


1 a 


Clear, wind from S.W., 
moderately cold, buta 
slight perceptible va- 
por in comparisonwith 
_ Time employ- 
ec 


oa 
@ 


15 to 40 


“eee @ eee eee 


Sunshine, but rather! 
hazy, shadows north-: 
ward, nor clearly defi-; 
ned. Time employed 25 to 40 

Sun always obscured by 
light clouds, but lower 
atmosphere clear from 
haze and vapor. Time 


employed 35 to 50 


Quite cloudy, but lower 
atmosphere, free from 
vapors. ime em- 


ee ae 50 to 70 





It is impossible, at present, to ‘state precisely 
the time required to expose the plate in the cam- 
era at all seasons of the year; but the preceding 
table, drawn up by Mr. D. W. Seager, of this city, 
and which coincides in general with the observa- 
tions of others, may prove useful as a guide to 
experimenters. The time will necessarily de- 
crease as the summer months approach. Much, 
however, depends upon the selection of the view ; 
a white marble edifice, for instance, requires less 
time than darker buildings. American Repertory. 





ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Young ladies are now-a-days, taught a multi- 
plicity of arts and accomplishments, and nothing 
which can add to the graces of mind and manner, 
seems to be omitted or forgotten. Only one 
requisite is wanting to complete the system. It 
is that these intelligent and seesauaiaad young 
ladies should be seduously instructed in the art of 
applying their knowledge and exhibiting their 
graces advantageously. Not that they may pro- 
cure a good establishment, which as the term is 
now understood, means a fine house, fine furni- 
ture, and a husband who has money in his purse, 
but that they may be fitted to discharge those 
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its advantages above their sphere, but to make 
them more capable of performing the part which 
the law of society, and indeed, the nature of 
things, allots as the peculiar province of the fe- 
male. ‘She looked well to the ways of her 
household,” is a commendation which every body 
who is the mistress of a family should be ambi- 
tious to deserve; and if she possess genius, and 
even talent, yet still let her remember, that to 
make a happy home for her husband and children, 


is far more praiseworthy than to make a book. 
Mrs. Hale. 





INVOCATION TO SPRING. 


Tae following beautiful lines are from the pen of MARGARET 
Mixxer Davipson, written in her twelfth vear. She died at the 
age of fifteen. 


Bend down from thy chariot, oh beautiful Spring ! 

Unfold like a standard, thy radiant wing, 

And eae and joy in thy rosy path bring! 

We long for thy coming, sweet goddess of love! 

We watch for thy smile in the pure sky above! 

And we sigh for the hour when the wood-birds shall 
sing, 

And nature shall welcome thee, beautiful Spring! 

How the lone heart will bound, when thy presence 
draws near, 

As if borne from this world to some loftier sphere! 

When thy first blush has teinted the earth and the 
skies, 

How the fond soul to meet thee, in rapture shall rise! 

Oh! send thy soft breath on the icy bound stream ; 

*T will vanish, ‘twill melt like the forms in a dream, 

Released from the chain, like a child in its glee, 

*T will flow on unbounded, unfettered, and free : 

’*T will leap on in thy joy, like a bird on the wing, 

And hail the sweet music, oh beautiful Spring ! 

But tread with thy foot, on the snow-covered plain, 

And verdure and Seman shall smile in thy train! 

But whisper one word with thy seraph-like voice, 

And nature and earth shall rejoice, shall rejoice ! 

Oh Spring, lovely goddess, what form can compare 

With thine so resplendent, so glowing, so fair! 

What sunbeam so bright as thine own smiling eye, 

From whose glance the dark spirit of Winter doth fly ! 

A garland of roses is twined round thy brow, 

Thy cheek with the pale blush of evening doth glow, 

A mantle of green o’er the soft form is spread, 

And the light-winged zephyr plays round thy head. 

Oh could I but mount on the eagle’s dark wing, 

And rest ever beside thee, Spring, beautiful Spring! 

While the thought of thy beauty inspireth my brain, 

I shrink from the terror of cold Winter’s reign, 

Methinks I behold thee, I hear thy soft voice, 

And in fulness of heart I rejoice, | rejoice! 

But the cold wind is moaning, the drear snow doth 
fall, 

And naught but the shrieking blast echoes my call. 

Oh heed the frail offering an infant can bring! 

Oh grant my petition, Spring, beautiful spring ! 


Ir a seaman should put about every time he 


important duties which only can make women |encountered a head wind, he would never make 


useful, respectable, truly beloved, and consequent-|a voyage. 


So he who permits himself to be 


ly happy. The aim of female education, there- | baffled by adverse circumstances, will never make 


fore, ought to be, not to exalt those who enjoy | the voyage of life. 
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Marriage procession of a Hindoo Bridegroom. 


ORIENTAL MARRIAGE PROCESSIONS. 


virgins, with the existing marriage ceremonies 


We have before had occasion to notice the | of the inhabitants of Hindostan, we shall perceive 


perpetuity of ancient customs, among the people 
of the east, and the remarkable similarity exist- 
ing between the social usages of several oriental 
nations of the present time, and those of the 
earlier ages. Among the best preserved of these 
customs, that of the marriage ceremony may be 
considered the most remarkable; and though in 
detail the nuptual rites vary among different 
people, and even among portions of the same 
people, yet in their general features they are 
similar. 

A procession is usual on all occasions of mar- 
riage, either to or from the house of the bride- 
groom or bride, (sometimes both) which proces- 
sion always takes place at night, by torch-light. 
This custom, so prevalent, nay, quite universal 
among the Jews about the commencement of our 


a striking resemblance. Ward in his “ Views of 
the Hindoos” gives the following relation of the 
arrival of a bridegroom to take the bride. “At 
a marriage, the procession of which I saw some 
years ago, the bridegroom came from a distance, 
and the bride lived at Serampore to which place 
the bridegroom was to come by water. After 
waiting two hours, at length, near midnight, it 
was announced, as if in the very words of Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘ Behold the bridegroom cometh, go ye out 
to meet him.” All the persons employed [prob- 
ably women] now lighted their lamps, and ran 
with them in their hands to fill up their stations 
in the procession ; some of them had lost their 
lamps, and were unprepared ; but it was then too 
late to seek them, and the cavalcade moved for- 
ward to the house of the bride, at which place the 


era, was also a distinguished feature of the mar-| company entered a large and spiendidly illumina- 
riage ceremony among the early Greeks, accord- | ted area before the house, covered with an awning 


ing to Homer. 
Iliad, we find the following : 


“Rites matrimonial, solemnized with pomp 
Of sumptuous banquets. Forth they led their brides 
Each from her chamber, and along the streets 
With torches ushered them, and with the voice 
Of hymenial song, heard all around. 
Here striplings danced in circles to the sound 
Of pipe and-harp, while in the portals stood 
‘Women, admiring all the gallant show.” 


If we compare the parable of the foolish| door was shut.’ 


In Cowper’s translation of the| where a great multitude of friends, dressed in 


their best apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a friend, 
and placed upon a superb seat in the midst of the 
company, where he sat a short time, and then 
went into the house, the door of which was im- 
mediately shut, and guarded by sepoys. I and 
others expostulated with the doorkeepers, but in 
vain. Never was I so struck with our Lord’s 
beautiful parable as at this moment: ‘And the 
I was exceedingly anxious to 
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Marriage procession of a bride in Lebanon. 


be present while the marriage formulas were re- 
peated, but was obliged to depart in disappoint- 
ment.” 

The engraving at the head of this article, rep- 
resents a Hindoo bridegroom proceeding to take 
home his bride ; or it would equally well illustrate 
the return of the bridegroom, for it was quite as 
frequent that on this occasion the latter, alone in 
a palanquin, preceded the bride in a similar con- 
veyance, as for both to be carried in the same 
vehicle. Each attendant is always supplied with 
a staff on which is affixed a torch, and thus with 
songs and dances the splendid procession moves 
on. 

As before observed, the details of marriage 
processions, are often dissimilar. In Syria, Persia 
and India, the bridegroom in person brings home 
the bride ; but the Turks usually leave this duty 
to be performed by a near relative, and remain at 
home to receive the lady. The Jews in ancient 
times, had both these usages. In Egypt, the 
bridegroom goes to the mosque when the bride 
is expected, and returns home with her in the 
procession. These processions in Western Asia, 
when the distance is not great are usually per- 
formed on foot, although horses, mules and asses 
are sometimes rode upon. When the procession 
moves on foot, the bride walks under a canopy, 
carried by two attendants; but in eastern Asia 
let the distance be what it may, the bride rides 
upon a mare, mule, ass, or camel, or is carried in 
a palanquin. Among the Druses of Lebanon, if 
the distance is not great, the bride, and sometimes 
Vou. VIL—54 


the bridegroom rides on horseback, as shown in 
the engraving. When the bridegroom brings 
home the bride, as here represented, the former, 
with his friends, moves in front, with often an in- 
terval between the two parties. Music usually 
attends such processions, such as the pipe and 


the tambourine, accompanied with songs and 
dances. 


CHINESE MARRIAGES. 


Ir is frequently the case among the Chinese, 
that the parties never see each other until the 
time of the nuptials. The match-maker is gen- 
erally a female relative of the bridegroom, and he 
knows nothing of the woman to whom he is affi- 
anced, but what he has learned from his proxy. 
If however, he is imposed upon in any way, he is 
entitled to the privilege of a divorce. The father 
gives no dowry to his daughter, but receives a 
certain sum from the intended husband, which 
sum is generally fixed by the match-maker. 

The parents, after duly consulting the calendar 
for a favorable period, fix the day of marriage. 
At the appointed time, the bride is placed in a 
chair or close palanquin, and is surrounded by 
persons of both sexes, carrying flambeaux. A 
troop of musicians with fifes, drums and hautboys, 
march before the chair, and the family of the bride 
follow behind. The key of the cha‘ is committed 
to the keeping of a trusty servant, to be delivered 
to the husband who, splendidly arrayed, waits at 
his gate for the arrival of the procession. The 
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key is given to him, and he at once decides 
respecting the contents of the chair. If he dis- 
likes his intended, he immediately shuts the chair, 
and with a sum equal to the purchase money, he 
sends her back to her family. If she suits him, 
she descends from the chair, enters the house, 
and is delivered over to his female relatives to 
partake of an entertainment. The husband gives 
a similar entertainment to his male friends, and 
this completes the ceremony. If the parties are 
wealthy these entertainments continue several 
days, with great pomp. 


{For the Family Magazine.] 


VIRTUOUS WOMEN. 


‘¢ VinTUE commands good men’s respect, and all men’s hon- 


our. She that arms her intentions with it, is invincible.” 


The peculiar charm, and real worth of woman 
does not consist in extraordinary talents, superior 
accomplishments, nor even in that which above 
all other female embellishments, is most sought 
after—personal beauty. Her stately form may be 
cast in the mould of perfection—her gentle eyes 
may seem to win their soft coloring from the 
azure heavens—her lips may be of rosy die—her 
sable tresses may linger, seemingly, on a neck of 
pearl, or “sparkle in the sunbeams like threads 
of wavering gold; but what is beauty without 
virtue 4 It is indeed a rose without fragrance, 
an apparition without substance. Beauty and 
money, without merit, may win admirers for her, 
but such admiration will be as transient as the 
blaze of ameteor; it may perchance get for her 
eligible connexions; but these will not answer 
the wishes of her heart—they will not render her 
happy. Virtue is the original and the originator— 
the grand archetype of happiness—the very nu- 
cleus of all that is lovely in woman; with it 
she needs no outward pomp; her very counte- 
nance is full of majesty ; in her there is something 
so commanding, so subduing that even villains 
respect her, and dare not approach her temples, 
but in the character of votaries. 

Here then is the true source from which flow 
the peculiar charms of woman. Show me a vir- 
tuous woman, and you will point me to a gener- 
ous, affectionate, and a sympathizing heart. 
Virtuous females are the guardian angels of 
society ; they smooth the uneven paths of life, and 
soften the bed of affliction. In adversity, with 
angelic regard, they sympathize with us; in 
prosperity, with ecstatic joy, they rejoice with 
us. Picture te yourself, gentle reader, such a 


being by the bedside of a departing friend in the 
vet delightful attitude of prayer, with her 
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gentle eyes bathed in tears modestly raised to her 
Father in Heaven, the oil of eloquence upon her 
tongue, the honey of persuasion upon her lips— 
she is the angel of love and comfort. The out- 
lines of the scene can be but faintly sketched, for 
naught but an angel’s pencil, dipped in the infi- 
nite conceptions of heaven, can add the glowing 
teint and complete the loveliness of the picture. 
A virtuous female, is an invaluable treasure to 
her parents, a diadem to her husband, and a 
blessing divine to her offspring. ISS. 





MINERAL KINGDOM. 


—_—_— 


CALCAREOUS SPAR. 


This beautiful mineral, which is in fact a crys- 
tallized carbonate of lime, occasionally combined 
with other bodies, occurs very abundantly in ma- 
ny parts of the world. The crystalline masses 
which are procured in Derbyshire, England, are 
found in most mineralogical collections. Calca- 
reous spar generally occurs of a white colour, in- 
clining to red or gray. It is also frequently seen 
of a wax or ochry yellow colour; but the white 
and gray varieties are usually massive. Its prim- 
itive form is a rhomboid, but imagination can 
scarcely paint any thing more beautiful than the 
stalactitic varieties which are occasionally found 
in its natural state. It will only be necessary for 
us to furnish a graphic illustration of one form of 
this crystalline body. It is copied from a speci- 
men in the British Museum, brought from Derby- 


shire. 





Calcareous Spar has three characteristic forms, 
which may be briefly enumerated. The first in 
which it occurs is an acute, double, six-sided pyr- 
amid ; in the second, it forms an equiangular six- 
sided prism, including the six-sided table ; and in 
the third, it forms a rhomboid. 

An interesting geognostic character of caleare- 
ous spar is the uniformity of its crystallization in 
particular districts. Thus, in the mines of Der- 
byshire, the acute six-sided pyramid, and its con- 
genous forms, are the most frequent and abun- 
dant ; at Schneeberg, in Saxony, and in the Upper 
Hartz, the prevailing forms are the regular six- 
sided prism and table ; while in the mines of Frey- 
berg, the most frequent forms are the regular six- 














sided prism, acuminated with three planes, set 
on the lateral planes, and the flat double three- 
sided pyramid. 

The oldest formation of this mineral is that in 
veins, where it is accompanied with felspar and 
rock-crystal. It occurs also in beds, along with 
augite, hornblende, garnet, and magnetic iron- 
stone, and frequently in veins in different metal- 
liferous formations. Thus it is associated with 
nearly all the metallic minerals contained in gne- 
iss, mica-slate, clay-slate, and porphyry ; seldom- 
er in granite, more frequently, again, in gray- 
wacke, and along with cobalt and copper-ores in 
the oldest secondary limestone. Veins, almost 
entirely composed of calcareous spar, abound inthe 
newest limestone formations ; and it isa common 
mineral, ether in veins, or in contemporaneous 
masses, in the various rocks of the secondary or 
fleetz-trap series. It is found in abundance in 
many parts of the United States. 


Ir is in youth as in after life, that vicious pro- 
pensites are best counteracted, not by precept 
and rigid law, but by turning the feelings and 
passions into a pure channel, by giving a higher 
object to generous ambition, by centring the 
active energies on more worthy pursuits; by 
teaching them, in short, to find their highest grat- 
ification in mental and moral culture. Let a 
youth’s pride be, to be a gentleman—furnish him 
with elegant and refined pleasures, imbue him 
with the love of intellectual pursuits, and you have 
a better security for his turning out a good citizen 
and a good Christian, than if you had confined 
him by the strictest moral and religious discipline. 
Keep him in innocent and unsuspecting ignorance 
of all the vices of youth, for it is a better safe- 
guard than the mechanical and orderly routine of 
the severest system of education. 

Gentle and complaisant in manners, and a con- 
duct free from pretensions and arrogance, are 
sure to be allowed much more consequence than 
the look or tone of assumption ; for the mind of 
man in every situation naturally revolts against 
the demands of pride and insolence, but willing- 
ly shows respect where the manners prove the 
claim to it. 


AN APRIL DAY.—sby H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Wuen the warm sun, that brings 

Seedtime and harvest, has returned again, 

Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 


I love the season well, 
When forest glades are teeming with bright forms 
Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretel 

The coming-on of storms. 


From the earth’s loosened mould __ 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives ; 
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Though stricken to the heart with winter’s cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 


The softly-warbled song 
Comes itmah the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves along 
The forest openings. 


And when bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 

And wide the upland glows. 


And when the eve is born, 

In the blue lake the sky, o’erreaching far, 

Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn, 
And twinkles many a star. 


Inverted in the tide, 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 

And see themselves below. 


Sweet April !—many a thought 

Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. 


ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


JACOB JORDAENS., 


Jacop JorpaENs a celebrated Dutch historical 
painter, was born at Antwerp in 1594, and died 
in 1678, aged eighty-four. He was a disciple of 
Adam Van Oort; but he was indebted to Rubens 
for the principal part of his knowledge in the art 
of painting ; and by some aythors it is asserted, 
that he was admitted into the school of Rubens, 
and became one of his most famous disciples. 
He had always a longing desire to see Rome, in 
order to refine his taste, and acquire the best 
manner of designing ; yet he was prevented from 
carrying that design into execution, by an early 
marriage with the daughter of Van Oort ; and had 
then no resource, but to study and copy the best 
pictures he could procure of the greatest Italian 
masters, which he did with indefatigable assidu- 
ity. Sandrart, De Piles, and other authors assert, 
that Rubens, jealous of the coloring of Jordaens, 
and apprehensive of being rivalled in a point 
wherein his own excellence consisted, employed 
him for a considerable time to paint designs for 
tapestries in distemper, after his sketches; by 
which, it is-said, Jordaens weakened his know- 
ledge of the principles of coloring, and enfeebled 
his teints, which before were strong, and represent- 
ed nature to a wonderful degree. Fortunately 
for the purpose of truth, and in justice to the 
well-known beneficence of Rubens, this calumny 
is refuted by facts, of which those writers were 
either ignorant or insensible. He painted with 
extraordinary freedom, ease, and expedition ; 
there is a brilliancy and harmony in his coloring, 
anda good understanding of the chiaro-scuro, 
His composition is rich, his expression natural 
and strong: but his design wants elegance and 
taste. He studied and copied nature as he found 
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Miriam celebrating the deliverance of Israel.*-—JorpEans. 


it in the model, and neither selected its beauties 
nor rejected its defects. He knew how to give 
his figures a good relief, though he is frequently 
incorrect in the outlines; but his pencil is always 
excellent; and for a free and spirited touch, no 
painter can be accounted his superior. He paint- 
ed a number of altar-pieces for different churches 
throughout the Netherlands, which maintain his 





* The artist has here represented the first concert of vocal 
and instrumental music on record. The song of Moses, accom 
panied by the instruments of Miriam and “all the women,” 
chanted immediately after the passage of the Red Sea, is proba- 
bly the most ancient specimen of lyric poetry, extant. It was 
sung by the great Jewish lawgiver, and his followers, more 
than three thousand three hundred years ago, and yet, as it 
stands in the sacred record, it is inimitable. How eflective 
must it have been when chanted upon the shores of that deep, 
through which they had just safely passed—that deep beneath 
which was buried their enemy, the mighty Egyptian and his army 
under whose scourge they had so lately writhed. With one ac- 
cord the host of the redeemed Israelites poured forth their sen- 
timents of thanksgiving, and with hands uplifted to heaven and 
hearts swelling with gratitude they sang :—(Exdous xv.) 


“J will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 
The Lord is my strength and song, and he has become my 
salvation : 
He is my God, and I will prepare him an habitation ; 
My father’s God, and I will exalt him,” &c. &c. 


When the multitude had concluded their song of praise, 
“ Miriam the prophetess the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in 
her hand ; and all the women went out after her with timbrels 
and with dances” chanting responsively— 


“ Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea !”” 





reputation as an artist. In the gallery at Dussel- 
dorp is his celebrated picture of the Merry- 
making, esteemed one of his best works, in which 
there is an admirable glow of harmonious color- 
ing, and the heads are full of the most appropri- 
ate and jovial expression; and in the collection of 
the Duke of Orleans, is the famous picture of the 
Satyr and Man blowing cold and hot; the story 
of Pan and Syrinx ; which, though the figures are 
as large as life, and the admirably executed, was 
finished in only six days. 





ROMANCE OF HISTORY.—No. VIIL 


FALL OF JERUSALEM. 


BY B,. J. LOSSING. 





(Concluded -) 


As soon as the news of the general revolt of 
the Jews and the defeat of Cestius, arrived at 
Rome, the emperor Nero sent Vespasian into 
Syria to conduct the war and bring it speedily to 


a close. That general arrived there about the be- 


ginning of A. D. 67, and soon succeeded in co.- 
lecting an army of sixty thousand men, including 
two legions brought by his son Titus, from Alex- 
He determined first to subdue the rebel- 


andria. 
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Jerusalem with the Mount of Olives. 


lious provinces and then besiege Jerusalem, but 
when on the eve of marching for the Holy City, 
he received intelligence of the death of Nero, and 
the accession of Galba. In quick succession fol- 
lowed the news of the murder of Galba, the ele- 
vation of Otho, his murder, and the investment of 
Vitellius with the imperial dignity, by the German 
legions. This last act filled Vespasian and his 
soldiers with indignation, and the latter at once 
invested their own general with the purple. 

The news of this act of the army in Palestine 
was received with joy at Rome, and in a popular 
commotion, Vitellius was assassinated, and Vespa- 
sian quietly seated himself upon the throne of the 
Cesars. This event made a pause in the military 
movement in the east, which was fatal to the Jews 
on account of the opportunity it afforded for the 
growth of factions, while the Roman soldiers 
were invigorated by the respite from service. 

During this pause party spirit was more violent 
in Judea than at any previous time, and to use 
the strong language of Josephus, “‘ Jerusalem be- 
came the nest of all uncleanness, a horrid den of 
robbers, and a hateful cave of murderers.” 
Every evil passion had uncontrolled scope, and 
under the cloak of zeal for the cause of God, 
bands of robbers roamed over the whole country, 
their paths marked with violence and blood. On 
account of their pious pretensions, they were 
called Zealots. It was not long before they 





became the worst scourge that ever afflicted the 

Jewish nation, and were a terror to the surround-_ 
ing countries. Thissect was diffused everywhere 

in cities and towns, where they instituted mock 

judicial tribunals, before which the greatest and 

best were dragged and hurried to the slaughter, on 

mere suspicion of a willingness to submit to the 

Romans. 

Finally these parties of Zealots became concen- 
trated at Jerusalem, and overawed the inhabitants. 
At length, the people, stimulated by Ananus and 
other chief priests, took up arms against the pub- 
lic robbers, and for sometime almost daily battles 
were fought with equal success, within the city. 
The Zealots finally called the Idumeans to their 
aid, Ananus and others were slain, great numbers 
of the people were massacred, many distinguish- 
ed citizens were thrown into prison by day and 
murdered at night, and the ruffians became com- 
plete masters of the city. 

This majority soon became divided, and Jerusa- 
lem was convulsed by the conflicts of three dis- 
tinct and bloody factions. The first was the 
original Zealots, who had at their head John of 
Gischala, a brave but unprincipled man. Hoping 
to be relieved from his tyranny, the people admit- 
ited into the city Simon of Gerasa, a young man 
still more daring, who, with about thirty thousand 
men entered the city and shut up John with six 
thousand followers, within the outer temple. In- 
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stead of relief, the people found they had in- 
creased the number of their oppressors, and Simon 
became more odious thanJohn. The third party 
cousisted of about twenty-four hundred, at the 
head of whom was Eleazar the son of Simon. 
They occupied the inner temple, by far the strong- 
est point which this portion of the city afforded. 
But they were hemmed in by two powerful ene- 
mics and were obliged to wage war against both. 
The temple of the Most High was incarnadined 
with human blood, and many priests were slain at 
the very altar. The torch was frequently applied, 
and nearly all the houses in the vicinity of the 
temple soon became a mass of ruins. These 
conflicts—these burnings and robberies, alternate- 
ly practised by the contending parties, tended 
greatly to increase the miseries of the people, 
who were the common prey of all, and served-to 
prepare them for the terrible catastrophe that 
awaited them. Provisions that might have lasted 
the people for several years, were consumed by 
fire, and in this condition—rent by internal con- 
flicts, all avenues for escape from the city closed, 
and the means of subsistence limited—did the 
Roman army find the Jews, when it appeared be- 
fore the walls of their city. 

Early in the spring of 70, Titus, with sixty 
thousand men, arrived at Jerusalem. He separa- 
ted his army into three divisions; the first was 
encamped at Scopas, about a league from the 
city, the second a little behind it, and the third 
upon the mount of Olives. At the time of his 
arrival the city was filled with immense numbers 
of the Jews from all parts, collected there to cel- 
ebrate the feast of the Passover. This, Titus 
well knew, and looked more for his success in 
the seige from the operation of famine consequent 
upon such numbers in the city, than upon the 
strength of his arms. 

Jerusalem at that time was strongly fortified, 
with three walls and many castles. The outer 
wall was forty-five feet high, and forty thick, with 
sixty towers. The others were of similar 
strength, the second having fourteen towers, and 
the third eighty. To enter the city through such 
barriers was a work of no small magnitude. 

The Romans levelled the ground between 
Scopas and the city, and used the timber and 
rocks to construct embankments for their military 
engines. Having completed these preliminaries, 
Titus sent overtures for peace, but the Jews re- 
jected them with scorn. Saturday, April twenty- 
second, active operations commenced in preparing 
for an attack on the following day. It was a 
principle of the Jews never to engage in hostile 
measures on the sabbath unless in personal de- 
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fence; and hence the Romans were allowed, on 
that day, to erect engines, or undermine walls, 
without molestation. On Sunday the assault 
began in three different places with moveable 
towers bearing rams. The terriffic noise which 
these engines made, struck terror to the inhabi- 
tants within the walls; but after recovering from 
the first shock, Simon rallied his men, and placed 
some of the military engines which he had taken 
from Cestius, upon the walls. But they were of 
little avail, and the ramparts were soon cleared by 
missiles thrown from the Roman towers. The 
Jews also made several desperate sallies, and with 
battering rams attacked the towers of the enemy. 
But in this they were unsuccessful and many of 
them were taken by the Romans and crucified. 

On Sunday the sixth of May, the Romans made 
a breach in the outer wall, and rushing in, threw 
open the gates, took possession of the New city, 
drove the Jews within the second wall, and pitch- 
ed their camp in the immediate vicinity of the 
temple. Five days after this, the second wall was 
entered, but the Jews drove back the Romans, 
and for three days kept possession of the breach. 
They were finally repulsed, and Titus, now hav- 
ing possession of the new and lower cities, turned 
his arms against the tower of Antonia. This 
fortress was bravely defended by John, the leader 
of the Zealots, who dug a mine to the banks of 
the Romans, and destroyed their engines. Simon 
also set fire to the banks (composed of trees,) and 
the Romans were obliged to retreat to their camp 
in the New city, pursued by the Jews. 

Titus, overpowered by the superior number of 
the Jews, resolved to let famine do its work, and 
to accomplish this, he cut off all supplies from the 
country, by building a wall of circumvallation 
around the city. This wall, six miles in extent, 
was, by the concentrated efforts of the Roman 
soldiers, completed in three days from its com- 
This done, Titus again commenced 
The 
garrison, weakened by famine, soon surrendered, 
and the fortress was demolished that its site might 
be made a place for operations against the temple, 
which now became an object of intense interest 
to both parties. ‘Titus was anxious to preserve 
that magnificent fabric entire, and after making 
all preparation, for storming it, he sent Josephus 
to John, offering him peace and pardon if he would 
submit ; or permission to draw his army out in 
battle array without the city, so that the city and 
temple might be spared. But John replied with 
bitter invective, declared Jerusalem to be the city 
of God, and that he would not suffer it to be taken. 


mencement. 
operations against the tower of Antonia. 
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Jews with Battering Ram. 


Josephus pointed out its pollutions, and the wick- 
edness of those who ruled it, and finally, finding 
all expostulations to be vain, he exclaimed, “ It is 
God—it is God himself who is bringing on this 
fire to purge the city and the temple by the 
Romans; and who is about to pluck up this city 
which you have filled with your pollutions.” 

At this time, (July the twelfth) the daily sacri- 
fice in the temple had ceased, for there were none 
to officiate at the altar. Yet it was filled with 
soldiery, prepared to defend it till the last. The 
superior officers of Titus were for its destruction, 
urging as a reason that the Jews might make it a 
strong hold in future rebellions ; the soldiers de- 
sired it, for they were ripe for plunder; but Titus 
was determined to save it if possible. To enter 
the outer court it was necessary to construct 
banks on which to plant their military engines. 
This labor was great, for the trees for twenty 
miles around Jerusalem were all cut down. The 
work was at last accomplished, and on the third 
of August, the Romans effected anentrance. On 
the fourth, a council of war was held, to decide 
upon the fate of the temple, and Titus, yielding 
to his officers, determined to storm it, with all 
his army on the fifth. But on the night of the 
fourth, the Jews made two or three sallies, and 
in the last, they were pursued by the Romans 
within the inner court. A soldier seized this op- 
portunity, and snatching up a fire-brand, he mount- 
ed upon the shoulders of a comrade, and threw it 


into the temple near the sanctuary. The flames 
immediately burst forth—the Jews raised a cry 
of despair and endeavored to extinguish them— 
the Romans applied firebrands in other places 
and slew every Jew they met, and ina little time 
that magnificent fabric—that great Temple so 
long dedicated to the service of the Most High, was 
entirely wrapped in flames, and its holiest places 
flowed with the blood of recent worshippers. 
Titus entreated, threatened—but his authority 
was fora time annulled. With his officers he 
entered the holy apartments and brought forth 
the golden candlestick, table of shew-bread, altar 
of incense and other sacred things, which were 
afterward carried in triumph to Rome. 

While the temple burned, the Roman soldiers 
carried on the work of slaughter, and blood flowed 
in streams down to the lower court. The gold 
plate upon the gates and timber work furnished 
rich spoil, and it is averred by historians that gold 
became for a time so plentiful in Syria, that it fell 
to one half its former value. When the work of 
destruction was complete, the Roman standards 
were placed around the smoking ruins of the tem- 
ple, sacrifices were offered up to the gods of 
Rome, and Titus was saluted as Imperator. 

On Sunday, September second, the Upper city, 
on Mount Zion, whither the Zealots had forced 
their way, was taken ; and the Jews, finding their 
temple burnt and their city laid waste, gave up in 
despair, and hid themselves in cellars, vaults and 
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sewers, from whence they were dragged and 
butchered. Some attempted to fly into the open 
country, but were cut off, while the most vigor- 
ous and beautiful who were taken alive, were 
reserved to grace the triumphal procession of 
the conqueror. The city was set on fire, but 
until the slaughter ceased at night, the conflagra- 
tion was kept under by the blood of the slain.* 

John and Simon, the principal leaders of the 
rebellion, at last came out from their hiding 
places. John came out first, and begging for life, 
had his request granted. Simon held out till 
October, having his retreat pretty well stored 
with provisions. His first appearance was upon 
the ruins of the temple clad in a white robe and 
purple mantle. At first the Romans were alarm- 
ed at the apparition, but he was soon recognized 
and sent in chains to Titus, who, with the majority 
of his army had retired to Cesarea. John and 
Simon were taken in triumph to Rome: the 
former was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment; the latter, after being dragged through the 
streets of the imperial city, was scourged and put 
to death. 

When the Romans found no more Jews to slay, 
they commenced razing the city to the earth, and 
in a short time nothing was left of all its splendid 
walls, fortresses, palaces and towers, but a portion 
of the western wall which served as a rampart for 
the tenth legion, and the towers of Hippicos, 
Phasel and Mariamne, preserved as monuments 
of the strength of the city, now lying in ruins. 
To use the impressive language of the historian, 
(and we may add, in reference to the predictions 
of our Lord,) “ All was accomplished!” 


“T CAN'T DO IT.” 

Wuat a volume of human misery is unfolded 
in that short sentence! What mighty efforts of 
undeveloped genius are chained by this conclu- 
sion of despondency when a barrier chances to in- 
terpose the onward progress of the will and some- 


times of mere volition! What domestic unhap- 


* By a careful estimate made from the accounts given by 
Josephus, it appears that the whole number of Jews who perish- 
ed during the war, in the city and provinces, was one million 
three hundred and forty-seven thousand, four hundred and 
nunety. Of these, one million, one hundred thousand, fell at 
Jerusalem during the seige, by the sword, pestilence and famine ! 
This is an almost incredible number, but we must recollect that 
the city was filled with thousands of strangers, who had congre- 
gated there to celebrate the feast of the Passover. For an ac- 


count of the horrors of famine within the city, during the seige, 
and other minute particulars of the awful event, we refer the 
reader to Josephus’ “‘ History of the Jewish War.” 
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piness—what downward marches of the otherwise 
worthy, toward the gloomy and solitarv abodes of 
poverty—what anxious solicitude that fills the 
breast of the dependent wife—what arduous 
wrestlings with the demon of despair—what social 
wretchedness—what national evils are all depict- 
ed in the spirit of that expression! It is the 
language only of the self-made wretched—the de- 
termination of the weak and imbecile. It is the 
voice of the moral coward, who, standing upon 
the shore of some desolate island in the stormy 
ocean of life, and looking out upon the billows 
strewn with the wrecks of earthly grandeur and 
human happiness, is so blinded by fear that he 
cannot see the gleam of hope that flickers amid 
the surrounding gloom. It is the articulated feel- 
ings of the traveller of the desert, who, having 
gained an eminence, sees nothing but a barren 
plain before him, thirst parching his tongue and 
weariness subduing his strength. But shall he 
lie down without hope? Nay, let him press for- 
ward, make but one more effort, and a green oasis 
will meet his anxious vision—a cool stream will 
bubble up from some unseen fountain, and he will 
reach his journey’s end crowned with the rich 
reward of perseverance. 

How often do we hear “I can’t do it” drop 
from the lips of a man possessed of bodily vigor 
and perfect health, when he sees uplifted before 
him a towering mountain of sudden misfortune. 
Let him reverse the expression, arm himself with 
the sword and buckler of firm resolve, and with 
the eye of encouragement look beyond the 
mighty mass, and he will see it begin to sink, and 
ere he believes his task begun he will find that he 
has bestridden the monster, leapt over the loom- 
ing barrier, and the incident forms but a brief 
paragraph in the history of his life. 

When the Boston printer (Franklin) entered 
Philadelphia, carrying all his worldly possessions 
upon his person, and a penny loaf under his arm, 
had he sat down upon the cold pavement, and 
shrinking from the task which the finger of 
genius pointed out for him to perform, exclaimed, 
“T can’t do it,” a bright star would now be absent 
from the constellation of American renown, and 
humanity might mourn the want cf a shield, 
against the lightning’s wrath. Had the young 
warrior of colonial America surrendered his 
sword to the enemies of freedom when patriot 
hearts were chilled upon the frozen shores of the 
Delaware or the snowy desert of Valley Forge, 
and with desponding heart cried out, “I can’t do 
it,” the vallies of the Ohio and Mississippi might 
yet have been howling wildernesses, ourselves 
humble petitioners at the feet of a potentate of a 











far-off island, and this noble structure of civil lib- 
erty in the west—among the mysteries yet to be 
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STEAM-ENGINE INDICATOR. 


We are very happy in being able to present 


revealed. But such an expression was never writ- | gur readers with a description of the improved 


ten in their vocabularies—it is never written in 
im any man’s vocabulary who achieves mighty 
things. Its spirit should be avoided by youth as 
a luring syren whose song will lead them from 
duty and teach them dalliance. They should 
avoid practising its precepts, for they enervate 
the vigorous and crush the already weak. On 
the other hand, let your motto be, “I will do it,” 
and the mountain will become a mole-hill—the 
torrent will dwindle into a rill—the lions that be- 
set your path will lose their fierceness and be- 
come metamorphosed into lambs—the vultures 
that prey upon your vitals will become doves— 
your feet will find but few stumblingblocks, and 
the bright star of hope will never sink below the 
horizon. 

Are you poor, remember, the temple of fortune 
is open as well to the child of poverty with his 
mantle and girdle, as to the pampered progeny of 
wealth who wears upon his breast a golden star. 
Are you friendless, remember, moral rectitude, 
modest excellence, persevering industry are sure 
to gather around you a shining circle of kindred 
spirits who will accompany you with offices of 
kindness to the threshold of the grave, and will 
embalm your memory in their hearts. These are 
the rewards of perseverance—these are the com- 
forts of the energetic child of misfortune. When 
his motto is, “I will do it;” nothing is so exten- 
sive or mysterious in science that he cannot grasp 
and comprehend it, nothing so great or wise in 
jurisprudence that he cannot participate in its hon- 
ors, nothing so holy in pious duty that he may 
not share the plaudit, “‘ well done thou good and 
faithful servant,” and nothing so noble in human 
nature that he may not possess it and claim the 
brightest “legion of honor.” We would there- 
fore say to youth, when you feel the impulse of 
genius urging you to the performance of some 
great task, at once obey its mandates; and al- 
though the timidity of your nature may curb your 
steps, obey but the voice of prudence, shut your 
ears against the evil councils of imbecility, and 
whatever may be the prize, whether in the forum, 
the camp or the pulpit, be assured that you may 
count it as your own if you listen not to the song 
of the idle sojourner, ever upon his lips, “I can’t 


do it.” eit ee 


INGRATITUDE is a kind of mental weakness. I 
have never seen an able man who was ungrate- 
ful. 

Vou. VII.—55 





steam-gauge now in use on board the British 
Queen. It not only enables the engineer at all 
times to know the working condition of his en- 
gine, but at the same time supplies a written re- 
gister, which may afterward be referred to. 

It exhibitsthe density of the steam in the cyl- 
inder and the quality of the vacuum at every part 
of the stroke. It is simple in its construction 
and easily understood and applied. By it, a steam- 
engine proprietor can ascertain in one minute the 
working condition of his engine; he can detect 
neglect in his engineer; can demonstrate the 
quantity of power required to overcome the fric- 
tion of the engine, to give motion to the shafts 
and mill-gearing, or to drive the machinery. - He 
can tell the power expended to drive any part of 
his works ; or, if power is let off, he can at any 
time prove what power his tenant consumes; he 
can ascertain the friction of the machinery, when 
using different oils; and can guide himself with 
certainty in the choice of that which is best. He 
can ascertain the expenditure of steam, when in- 
jecting water at different degrees of temperature; 
and can compare the saving arising from the use 
of cold water, with the expense of procuring it. 
In fact by this mstrument, he not only can find 
out the most economical way of working his en- 
gine, but he can measure the expenditure, and reg- 
ulate the distribution of his power at all times. 





The cylinder of the indicator a is equal to } of 
a square inch, the divisions on the scale ,', of an 
inch, each division representing one pound of pres- 
sure on the square inch of the piston.— When the 
cock e is shut the index will stand at o or zero; 
when opened, the pressure of steam will be exhib- 
ited above o or zero, and the vacuum below. 

The cock e should be placed in the grease cock 
top of the cylinder of the engine, or a separate 
opening may be made for it ; on opening the cock 
e, the small cylinder a becomes part of the engine 
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cylinder, and the small piston f is acted upon in 
the same ratio asthe piston of the engine ; to the 
piston rod g is attached the index hand d, in the 
end of which is affixed a pencil, which is acted 
upon by the piston f, when rising or falling from 
the effect of either pressure or vacuum. The 
small cylinder c is covered with a sheet of paper, 
and at its upper extremity is an ordinary watch- 
spring 4; the horizontal pulley 1 has a cord 3, 
passing from its edge around the perpendicular 
pulley s. 

By attaching the cord d to the radius bar of the 
engine, at such a part that its movement will be 
equal to the circumference of c, it will readily be 
perceived, that from the movement of the piston 
f and the cylinder c, the paper will receive a mark 
similar to the dotted line described in the annex- 
ed cut, (which is an exact representation of one 
taken on board the British Queen reduced to one 
fourth the original size,) the straight line o is call- 
ed the atmosphere line, or line of zero, on the 

~ Seale. To ascertain the average 
pressure from steam and vacuum, first 
divide the atmospheric line into ten 
equal parts, as represented in the cut; 
measure these lines from one dotted 
line to the other, each J} of an inch, 
being one pound; add all the results 
together, and divide by ten—this 
gives the mean pressure per inch on 
the piston. If desired to know the 
4 pressure and vacuum separately, it is 
only necessary to measure from the atmospheric 
line to the farther dotted line for the vacuum, and 
to the nearer dotted line for the pressure, which 
will give the same average result. Am. Rep. of Arts. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


Tue following capital hit, illustrative of the 
qualifications of both masters and inspectors of 
Common Schools, in too many instances can scarce- 
ly be called an exaggeration. It is too true, that 
in many parts of our country, those who are elec- 
ted to judge of the abilities of school teachers, 
and those who are employed to lay the founda- 
tion of education and moral! discipline in our youth, 
are about as well qualified to judge, and to teach, 
2s the Dutchman and pedagogue in the following 
sketch. 


A board of “School Commissioners,” who en- 
cumbered a consequential little village in Mary- 
land, being in want of a teacher, advertised in the 
newspapers for “a well disposed moral man, who 
was capable of teaching the dead languages, and 
did not chew tobacco or drink whiskey.” 
fortnight of this advertising had been elaborated, 
a raw-boned Yankee made his appearance, with a 
knife and pine stick in one hand, and a Cape Cod 
Protection, alias a cake of gingerbread, in the 
other, and held the following dialogue with the 
committee aforesaid. 
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“Well, sir,” said the chairman, eyeing the can- 
didate from head to foot, “do you possess the ne- 
cessary requisites for a public-school teacher ?” 

“IT guess I do,” answered Slick, whittling his 
stick. 

“Do you understand Latin?” asked one of the 
Committee men, a Dutch farmer. 

“IT guess I do,” replied Slick again, rounding 
the end of his stick with his knife. 

“Well, let’s hear some of your Latin,” said the 
Chairman. 

“Quambo hic squashicum, et punkinitum lin- 
gum,” said Slick. 

“Humph!” exclaimed the Dutchman, “ish dat 
Latin? Who’s te author. 

“Josephus,” replied Slick; “he says in his life 
of Governor Hancock :—‘“Sic transit gloria Mon- 
day morning—Hancockibus quaderat demonstran- 
dum.” 

“Dat’s goot!” exclaimed the Dutchman rubbing 
his hands, “tere never vas better Latins!” 

“Now, sir,” said the chairman, “I suppose you 
understand geography ?” 

“T guess | do,” said Slick, sharpening the end 
of his stick. 

“How far have you been ?” 

“As far as the Deestrict of Columby.” 

“What state is it in?” 

“A state of desperation.” 

“What latitude are we in?” 

“According to the thermometer we’re ten de- 
grees below zero.” 

“Which is the most western point of North 
America ?” 

“Cape Cod.” 

“Good. Now, sir, let us know how far you 
studied mathematics. What’s the area of asquare 
acre of land ?” 

“That depends upon the quality,” replied Slick 
snapping the blade of his knife. 

‘“‘Well suppose it to be good corn land!” 

“Why it depends upon the number of hills.” 

“Say—five hundred.” 

“Guess you might as well tell a feller how ma- 
ny grains to the hill?” 

“Five.” 

“Then, accordin’ to Euclid, it would be 742 
feet horizontally perpendicular.” 

“Excellent! Pray, sir, where are you from 1” 

“Staunton, down in the Bay State—and I can 
do ’most anything.” 

“No doubt, but there is one thing you cannot 
do ; you cannot humbug us. You can go.” 


TIGHT LACING, 


Tue females of Italy, according to Lady Bles- 
sington, are quite past their beauty and bloom at 
twenty-five years of age. The larger part of our 
girls in this country never have any beauty to 
lose, owing to the murderous practice of tight 
lacing ; and the few whose constitutions are able 
to bear up under this abominable practice, are 
quite as handsome and interesting at thirty-five 
or forty, as at twenty or twenty-five. 








SMALL POX. 


Tus disease is an eruptive fever, which, in its | 
pustules, engenders an infectious matter, by means 
of which the disease may be communicated to 
other persons who have not been before attacked 
by it. After the infection has taken place, about 
seven days usually elapse before the virus oper- 
ates and produces the disease. Then a feverish 
shivering pervades the body, which regularly lasts 
about three days, after which a number of red 
spots appear, first in the face, then over the breast, 
hands, and the whole body, sometimes very nu- 
merous, sometimes in a small number. ‘This 
eruption also lasts about three days. From the 
spots rise pustules, which become inflamed and 
suppurate. The fever, in the mean time, con- 
tinues without intermission. After the suppura- 
tion, the pustules begin to dry up, and to form a 
crust—a change which generally commences the 
eleventh day. 

With us this disease never originates of itself, 
but only by infection. Commonly, however, the 
small-pox virus infects but once. A person who 
has had the small-pox will not have it again; nor 
does this virus infect at all times: on the con- 
trary, it seems that a person must have a certain 
susceptibility for it, for numerous instances have 
occurred in small-pox epidemics of persons being 
spared who became infected at a later period, and 
even of some who have escaped during their 
whole life. 

According to some Arabic writers, this disease, 
as well as the measles, came first from Ethiopia 
to Arabia, about A. D. 572. Inthe first half of 
the seventeenth century it passed toEgypt. The 
wars which were carried on in the east, and par- 
ticularly the crusades in the thirteenth century, 
introduced it into Europe, first into Spain and 
France, and then into the other countries. When 
Maximilian I. made an expedition tothe Nether- 
lands, upon the termination of which the men-at- 
arms returned to Germany through the French 
provinces, the small-pox was carried by them 
from France, for the first time, into Germany in 
1495. From Europe it was transplanted to 
America and Africa; from Denmark it found its 
way, in 1733, even to Greenland. 

Inoculation had long been practised in Turkey, 
especially among females, for the preservation of 
the beauty of young girls, when the celebrated 
Lady Montague introduced it into Western Eu- 
rope. In Constantinople, whither she had accom- 
panied her husband, she caused her son, six years 
old, to be inoculated, and after her return to En- 
gland, in 1722, her daughter also. From that 
time inoculation became common in England, 
notwithstanding the opposition of many physi- 
cians, and afterward in other countries, but never 
became universal, because many prejudices were 
entertained against it, and because the disease, 
although mitigated, is yet not quite without dan- 
ger. More recently the common mode of inocu- 
lation has been entirely superseded by vaccina- 
tion, which is far more safe. 

The material for vaccination is a poison deri- 
ved from certain specific sores on the teats and 
udders of cows, and capaple of being communi- 
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cated by accidental contact, where the cuticle 
has been removed, or by means of inoculation to 
the human subject. That the subjects who have 
taken the vaccine diseases accidentally, were 
thereby secured from the small-pox, was popular- 
ly known in several of the dairy counties of En- 
gland. But it was reserved for Jenner to show 
that the cow-pox could be propagated by inocula- 
tion, and that the inosalated Sibemai possessed the 


| same prophylactic power as the original disorder. 


Several years before Jenner wrote on the sub- 
ject, some eminent physicians had heard of the 
fact, and mentioned it casually in their writings ; 
but doctor Jenner was the first who wrote a trea- 
tise with the express view of bringing the remedy 
into general application. This was in 1798; and 
the treatise was entitled an “Inquiry into the 
Causes and effects of the Variole Vaccine, a Dis- 
ease discovered in some of the Western Counties 
of England, particularly Gloucestershire, and 
known by the name of the Cow-pox.” The val- 
ue of the discovery was at first a subject of warm 
controversy ; but its great importance is general- 
ly acknowledged. The cow-pox is not a merely 
local affection, but produces a general though ex- 
tremely mild disturbance of the constitution, which 
is ordinarily so trivial as not to excite any alarm 
in the very youngest subjects. It seems proba- 
ble, at present, that it is not an infallible security 
against the small-pox, although the number of 
failures is very small, when due allowance has 
been made for mistakes and misrepresentations. 
A small inflamed spot, distinguishable about the 
third day, shows that the inoculation has suc- 
ceeded. This increases in size, becomes hard, 
and rises above the level of the skin. A small 
quantity of fluid can be discerned in the centre 
on the sixth day, and the pustule increases until 
the tenth day. This fluid will communicate the 
disease by inoculation. Onthe eighth day, when 
the pustule is fully formed, the constitutional 
effects begin to appear, and manifest themselves 
by slight pain in the part, headache, shivering, 
loss of appetite, &c. These subside spontaneous- 
ly in one or two days. During the general indis- 
position, the pustule becomes surrounded with a 
broad, circular, inflamed margin, called the areola. 
Afterward the fluid dries up, and a dark-brown 
body forms, which remains for about a fortnight, 
and, on disappearing, leaves a depression. The 
spot continues distinguishable through life, either 
by the circumstance of the depression, or of its 
color being somewhat lighter than that of the 
neighboring parts. 





NEW SILK MILL. 


An English manufacturer, residing in Turin, 
is said to have invented a new silk mill, the me- 
chanism of which is so extremely simple, that it 
may be worked by children only ten years old, 
and yet produces three times the quantity of 


twist made by the old mills in the same period, 
and of a much superior quality. 
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Ruins of the old fort Conanicut, Rhode Island. 


Tue island of Conanicut or Connanicut, as it is | 
sometimes written, lies in Narraganset Bay, in 
the county of Newport, and state of Rhode 
Island, about three miles west of the pleasant 
town of Newport. Conanicut extends toward the 
north between seven and eight miles, and as far 
south as the most southern portion of Rhode 
Island ; its average breadth being about one mile. 
The western shore is about three miles from the 
Narraganset coast ; and on this point is the village 
of Jamestown. It was purchased of the Indians 
in 1657, and was incorporated by its present name, 
in 1678. The soil is remarkably luxuriant, pro- 
ducing grain and grass in great abundance. There 
are about five hundred inhabitants in the village. 
The south end of the Island is called ‘ Beaver’s 
Tail’ and here the Rhode Island light-house was 
erected in 1749, for the convenience and safety of 
vessels sailing in the bay of Narraganset, and the 
harbor of Newport. r 
twelve feet above the surface of the sea at high 
tide. From the earth to the top of the light-house 
cornice, it is fifty-eight feet. There is a gallery 
around this part of the building, and within stands 
the lantern, which is eleven feet high and eight 
feet in diameter. 

In the same quarter of the island may be seen 
the “Old Fort Conanicut.” This is an ancient 
circular fortress. It once served to guard the 
passage of Narraganset Bay, but is now in a 
dilapidated and deserted state. The present ap- 
pearance of its ruins is correctly delineated in the 
above engraving. 


The ground at this place is | 





Besides the truly delightful Conanieut and 
Rhode Island, Narraganset Bay embosoms many 
other beautiful and exuberantly fruitful isles, such 
as Prudence, Patience, and Hope, with a few 
smaller islands. Its chief harbors, independent 
of Providence and Newport are Wickford, War- 
ren, Bristol, Greenwich and Pawtuxet. The 
rivers Providence and Taunton, and numerous 
lesser streams, flow into this capacious bay, which 
is “at once the ornament and the nursing-mother 
of Rhode Island.” But to deseribe this elegant 
sheet of water, is to delineate much of the most 
beautiful and useful in nature. It opens into the 
southern coast of the State, between Seaconnet 
rocks on the east and Point Judith on the west, 
and spreading out the noble harbor of Newport, 
and narrowing and shallowing inland for nearly 
twenty-eight miles, amid the most diversified and 
attractive scenery, it terminates in the convenient 
though not very deep harbor of Providence. 
Varying from one mile to fifteen, its average 
breadth is about ten miles; and its waters afford 
plentiful supplies of the finest oysters, lobsters 
and fish. 

It was at the head of this bay of Narraganset, 
that Roger Williams, the great founder of Rhode 
Island, fixed himself and his followers, when he 
fled from religious controversy in Massachusetts, 
in the year 1636, nearly two centuries since, call- 
ing the place of their retreat “ Providence.” Mrs. 
Hutchinson, the female Antinomian leader, soon 
followed Mr. Williams, and settled on “Red 
Island,” now termed Rhode Island, which name it 
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View near Conway, New Hampshire. 


derived from the Dutch, and, contrary to the | and they are at the distance of about thirty miles. 
common opinion, signifies the same as the former | A distant view of them is given in the engraving 
appellation. These two little colonies were | above. 

united by charter procured by Williams from| The scenery about Conway is interesting and 
Charles [. in 1643—4. A second charter was | picturesque in a high degree. It is a flourishing 
obtained from Charles II, in 1663, and is the basis | town of nearly two thousand inhabitants. The 
of the present government; Rhode Island being | soil is excellent; a great part being alluvial, or 
the only state in the union without a written |intervale. But the river sometimes rises sudden- 
constitution. The last historic event, particular | ly, by the freshets, nearly twenty feet above its 
to this little colony for upward of one hundred | usual level; which sweep off the bridges, and 
years, was the foundation of Brown University in| cause other evils and inconveniences to the in- 
1664. This tranquil period was terminated in| habitants. Conway is adjoining Fryeburgh, in 
1765, by the stamp-act, against which, and every | the county of Oxford, Maine ; and it is nearly the 
other violence of the British government, the peo- | same distance from Concord, the capital of New 
ple of Rhode Island opposed a steady and effec- | Hampshire, that it is from Portland. The view 
tual resistance. As early as 1774, the royal| here presented, contains some evergreens of the 
stores and artillery in the colony were seized ;) fir kind; and a hut, or log house, such as were, 
and when the day of open war dawned, one of the | and still are the dwellings of the early settlers in 
most effective generals of the Anglo-American | New Hampshire and Maine. Am. Mag. 
nation sprung like a youthful lion from among 
the farmers of Rhode Island. Though morally 
united from the outset of the contest, it was how- ; 

ever, the last of the “thirteen” which acceded to| THIS immense plain, the existence of which 
the present form of government under the con-! was, until very recently, wholly unknown, is sit- 
stitution of 1787. Her acquiescence was not ob- uated in the central part of Upper or New Cali- 





DESERT OF CALIFORNIA. 


tained until May, in 1790. fornia, in Mexico. It is limited on the north by 
a mass of rocks, which separate it from the head 
waters of the Lewis river, on the west by an ir- 
regular chain of mountains, extending in parallel 
ridges along the shores of the Pacific Ocean, on 
the east by the western branches of the Colorado, 
and on the south by the valley of the Colorado. 
Its area is equal to that of Virginia, and consists 
of an elevated plateau or table-land, flanked on all 
sides by descents more or less inclined, accord- 





Conway lies on both sides of the river Saco, 
which falls into the Atlantic ocean, in Maine, be- 
tween the towns of Saco and Biddeford. It is 
about sixty miles distant from Portland; and the 
principal road from Portland to the White Moun- 
tains, passes through Conway. There is a fine 
view of these remarkable mountains from Conway ; 
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ing to their geological structure. In all its es- 
sential features, this remarkable waste resembles 
the great Sahara of Africa. It presents little else 
than an arid surface, broken at intervals by a few 
detached mountains of limited extent ; but rising 
in some instances above the region of perpetual 
snow. From these mountains small streams flow 
during the rainy seasons. On reaching the plains, 
these torrents instantly disappear in the sand, 
leaving no other trace of their existence than the 
fragments of rocks and other debris, which are 
borne down by the current and deposited at the 
bases of the hills. No regions can present a 
more dreary and desolate appearance. A solitary 
antelope or black-tailed deer, wild in the extreme, 
and a few straggling Indians, among the most 
wretched objects in creation, may sometimes be 
seen traversing the plains. The country beyond 
the mountains which bound the desert on the 
west, is habited by numerous tribes of the short- 
haired Indians. They occupy the valleys of the 
Buenosventura, and hunt the elk, antelope, black- 
tailed deer, grisly bear, &c. Immediately adjoin- 
ing the desert on the northeast is situated one 
of the most extensive lakes in this part of the 
continent. In common with all other isolated 
lakes of great extent, its waters are strongly im- 
pregnated with rock salt, which abounds in the 
mountains on the east. 





FARMERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BEGIN. 
Every thrifty farmer in the Union ought to 
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plant at least one acre of ground with mulberry | 


trees; some out-of-the-way old field, some chest- 
nut ridge, some inconvenient hill-side, that yields 
little or no profit. A thousand trees should be 
obtained and planted, either in layers or cuttings, 
and there will enough be certain to grow to oc- 
cupy the ground. 

Plant them in rows, four feet apart, and if they 
grow so that they stand nearer than two feet 
apart in the row, take up intervening trees and 
plant them where failures have left open spaces ; 
and if you have still more than the above propor- 
tion, extend the field. 

In June, they will have grown so far as to ena- 
ble your daughters, or your female servants or 
children, to feed worms; and you may then hatch 
ten thousand eggs. Any common room will do 
to keep them in, and the first volume of the Silk 
Journal will teach you how to manage them.— 
When the first crop is three weeks old, hatch 
twenty thousand more, to be ready to take the 
place of the first as soon as they spin cocoons. 
When the second crop is three weeks old, bring 
out the last, the main crop of fifty thousand to 
hatch. As five thousand trees will produee five 
thousand pounds of leaves, and as each worm will 
eat one ounce of leaves, your five thousand trees 
will feed eighty thousand worms which you will 
have fed on the above three parcels. As soon 


as your first crop has finished the cocoons, set a 


| 


| 





couple of intelligent 
teach them from the 
to. 


= to reeling. You can 
ilk Journal above referred 
The Piedmontese reel should be used. 
few weeks they will learn to reel as well as you 
may desire; and then let them take one or two 


Ina 


girls as apprentices to learn to reel. By the time 
the last crop of worms have spun cocoons, you 
will have four reelers, who will be able to use up 
the cocoons speedily. The result will be twen- 
ty-four to twenty-eight pounds of raw silk, which 
you can either send to market, or cause to be 
made into elegant silk dresses for your daughters, 
who have so well deserved them. Next year 
double this amount may be made, and every year 
from two to five hundred dollars worth of silks 
may be produced without any cost to yourself. 

Then why not begin? How hard must a far- 
mer work to produce a hundred dollars in wheat, 
corn, or tobacco; or in flour, whiskey or pork, 
or any other product? Let us see:—He must 
break up four acres of ground ; there are eight or 
ten days of hard work at ploughing and seeding 
in October. During winter he is tantalized with 
promises of good weather, that seldom happens, 
and in the spring he fea’s his wheat is “winter 
killed ;” or, if it es¢apes that, in March there 
comes a season of thawing and freezing, that 
threatens to spew it out of the ground. Well, it 
escapes even that, and now the fly flits about, but 
even that spares it. The spring passes, and sum- 
mer, with its cradles and rakes, and harvest la- 
bour is required and performed. The harvest is 
in the stack; October again arrives, and the flail 
tells heavily of six or eight days’ more hard labor. 
But the wheat is in the sack, and two or three 
days more hard labour with the four-horse wagon, 
is required to carry the one hundred bushels of 
wheat to the mill. The wheat is ground, and the 
flour in the barrels. Well, now we have two or 
three days’ labour with the four-horse wagon again 
to carry the sixteen barrels to market, and some 
time in November, the farmer returns home wea- 
ry and hungry, with his hundred dollars. Here 
we have hard work enough, and time enough oc- 
cupied too, for a hundred dollars surely. Let 
this picture be placed by the side of the little co- 
coonery of eighty thousand worms, and then 
choose between them. But we would not inter- 
fere with the growing of wheat, nor with the pro- 
duction of any other staple. We would not take 
the hardy ploughman from his plough. But while 
he labours in the field to produce his hard won 
dollars in wheat and corn, he would enable the 
more delicate inmate of his house to add some- 
thing to his income. 

And this he will be able to do if he will only in 
the first instance furnish them with a small mul- 
berry orchard. 

Try it, farmers, try it. 


THE GARDEN. 


TuereE are few things more certainly indieative 
of good taste and a cultivated mind, in an individ- 
ual of any class, than a well laid out, and neatly 
managed ornamental tree and flower-garden ; and 
rarely indeed do we find a man who has any 
claims to the title of a good farmer, who does 














not also have a good vegetable garden. Sucha 
garden is an appendage to every farm, indispen- 
sable, and will never be overlooked by the man 
who has any pretensions to economy. A garden 
is not less necessary for a mechanic, or a profes- 
sional man; and the few hours that such men have 
to spare for exercise in the air, cannot be more 
profitably or pleasantly employed than in the la- 
bors the cultivation of such a spot requires. Few 
are aware who have never paid particular atten- 
tion to the subject, of the actual profit every far- 
mer receives from the half acre of land devoted 
to this purpose; or how much the health and 
comfort of a family is increased, where the fruits 
and vegetables of the garden are daily enjoyed. 
That there is much less attention paid to the gar- 
den than it should recieve is evident to all, and 
we hope by frequent recurrence to the topic, to 
aid our agricultural friends, and others in this 
pleasing part of rural economy. 

A part of every garden should be so prepared 
that advantage may be taken of the earliest spring 
to put in such seeds as will not be affected by 
frost, and which in this way may be grown much 
earlier than if delayed ti!l the ordinary season of 
planting. Of these plant’;“he most prominent in 
the farmer’s garden, are peas and lettuces, which 
may be planted as early as the state of the earth 
will permit. Plants, too, which are intended for 
transplanting, such as the cabbage, and other tol- 
erably hardy kinds, should be sown as early as is 
consistent with their safety. 

With the progress of gardening and agriculture 
in the country, various improved methods of for- 
warding plants and hastening their maturity have 
been adopted with much success. Where the 
proper fixtures for hot-beds are not at hand, other 
modes of applying the artificial heat given out by 
fermenting manures, have been devised with the 
best results. Holes filled with manure, and the 
earth slightly raised upon it; mounds of consid- 
erable extent and height covered with sods and 
earth and planted upon or around, have been 
found serviceable, and are at the command of eve- 
ry farmer. 


ee 


WORKING COWS. 


Tue Worcester (Mass.) /igis, says—that a 
team of cows properly managed will do all the 
ordinary work of a small farm and furnish as 
much milk as if the animal where not worked. 
The Maine Farmer publishes the result of an ex- 
periment in working cows, made by a Mr. Hoit, 
of Amesbury, Mass, many years ago. He wasa 
small farmer, cultivating only twenty-five acres, 
from which he derived a support for himself and 
family. For breaking up and his other heavy 
operations, he usually obtained a stronger team ; 
but performed the ordinary work on the farm with 
his two cows. He worked them three hours ear- 
ly in the morning, and three more late in the after- 
noon, permitting them to rest during the interval, 
feeding them generously all the while, and milk- 
ing them three timesa day. It was a common 
remark that they furnished more butter and 
cheese than any two other cows in town. The 
experiment deserves a careful trial. 
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UTILITY OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


“Attention has been roused to the remarkable 
progress agriculture has made in Scotland, and 
to rents cheerfully paid by the tenants there, 
though laboring under the disadvantages of a 
more inhospitable climate. That the Scotch are 
better farmers than the English generally; that 
they pay higher rents, and that their system of 
farming is improving daily, are facts unequivo- 
cally though reluctantly admitted ; and the ques- 
tion is very naturally asked ? How has this change 
been effected ? How is it that our northern breth- 
ren, laboring under acknowledged disadvanta- 
ges, have beaten us in the race? The answer is, 
by introducing the practice of, and improvement 
effected by, the most talented and skilful agricul- 
turists to writing, thereby establishing agricul- 
ture as a science, and again, diffusing such infor- 
mation speedily and widely among the farm- 
ers. The effective attainment of both objects 
may be mainly, if not altogether, ascribed to the 
exertions of the Highland Agricultural Society. 
We have always been so deeply impressed with 
the value of this Society, that we have never fail- 
ed to hold it up as a model to all other agricultu- 
ral societies. A like opinion of its utility is rap- 
idly spreading, as well as a desire to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the system of management 
adopted by the Scotch agriculturist.” Lond. Paper. 


TO PREVENT HORSES BEING TEASED BY FLIES. 


Take two or three small handfuls of walnut 
leaves, upon which, pour two or three quarts of 
cold water; Jet it infuse one night, and pour the 
whole next morning into a kettle, and let it boil 
for a quarter of an hour ;—when cold it will be 
fitfor use. No more is required than to moisten 
a sponge, and before the horse goes out of the sta- 
ble, let those parts which are most irritable be 
smeared over with the liquor, viz, between and 
upon the ears, the neck, the flank, &e. Not only 
the lady or gentleman who rides out for pleasure, 
will derive benefit from the walnut leaves thus 
prepared, but the coachman, the wagoner, and all 
others who use horses during the hot months. 


CURE FOR THIRST. 


Or boiling soft water take three quarts, and of 
fresh tamarinds one quarter—put them in an 
earthen jar for three or four hours—strain off 
the liquor—bottle it, and in about four weeks it 
will be fit for use. A wine glass full of it in hot 
weather, is one of the most agreeably healthful 
nectars, and most powerful extinguishers of thirst 
ever discovered. 


FatsExoop is often rocked by truth, but she 
soon outgrows her cradle and discards her 
nurse. 





MISCELLANY. 


— 


THE TREACHERY OF ARNOLD. 


Tne following facts relative to the treasonable 
acts of Benedict Arnold, and the providential 
frustration of his nefarious designs, we copy from 
a speech, delivered by Rosert Date Owen, at 
New Harmony, Indiana, February the twenty- 
second, 1840 :— 


The public events connected with Benedict 
Arnold’s treachery are familiar to every one ; but 
the private details of that story are, in the various 
histories of the period, either incorrectly given or 
essentially omitted. The surrender of West 
Point was but a small portion of Arnold’s plan. 
He had projected the decoying thither, and the 
betrayal into Sir Henry Clinton’s hands, of Gen- 
eral Washington himself, of Lafayette and of the 
principal staff officers. Had this plan succeeded, 
how different might have been the story History 
would have to tell! 

A trifling circumstance caused its failure. 
Arnold had invited Washington (then, if I recol- 
lect aright, on his return from Hartford,) to 
breakfast with him at West Point, on the very 
morning the plot was discovered ; and Washing- 
ton had promised to accept the invitation. He 
was prevented from doing so, by an urgent request 
made to him by an old officer, near to whose 
station he passed, that he would remain the night 
with him, and next morning inspect some works 
in the neighborhood. Washington accordingly 
despatched an aid from his suite to make his ex- 
cuses to Arnold. The messenger rode all night, 
and arrived next morning at West Point. Arnold 
invited him to breakfast. While sitting at table, 
a letter was brought to Arnold, from the post of 
the officer commanding the scouting parties on 
the American lines. As his eye fell on the super- 
scription, the cup which he had raised to his lips 
dropped from his hands, he seized the letter, rush- 
ed from the room, locked himself in his bed-cham- 
ber ; anda few minutes afterward, was on his way 
to an English sloop of war, then lying in the North 
river. 

In the meantime, while Washington and his 
staff, including Lafayette, were seated at table at 
the quarters of the officer whose invitation had 
delayed the visit to West Point, a despatch was 
brought to the American General, which he im- 
mediately opened, read and laid down without 
comment. No alteration was visible in his coun- 
tenance, but he remained perfectly silent. Con- 
versation dropped among his suite ; and, after some 
minutes, the General beckoned to Lafayette to 
follow him, retired to an inner apartment, turned 
to Lafayette without uttering a syllable, placed 
the fatal despatch in his hands, and then giving way 
to an ungovernable burst of feeling—fell on his 
friend’s neck and sobbed aloud. The effect pro- 


duced on the young French Marquis, accustom- 
ed to regard his General, (cold and dignified in 
his usual manner almost to extreme,) as devoid of 
the usual weakness of humanity, may be imagin- 


ed. 


“T believe,” said Lafayette to me—for it 
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was from that venerable patriot’s own lips that I 
obtained the narrative I now relate*—*I believe 
this was the only occasion, throughout that long 
and sometimes hopeless struggle, that Washing- 
ton ever gave way, even for a moment, under a 
reverse of fortune; and perhaps I was the only 
human being who ever witnessed in him an exhi- 
bition of feeling so foreign to his temperament. 
As it was, he recovered himself, before I had peru- 
sed the communication that gave rise to his emo- 
tion; and when we returned to his staff, not a 
trace remained on his countenance either of grief 
or despondency.” 

So true it is, that of all human reverses, the be- 
trayal of confidence on the part of one who has 
been implicitly trusted, is, to a generous nature, 
the hardest and bitterest to bear! 


PITTSBURGH IN 1784. 


A Revolutionary worthy who visited Pittsburgh 
in 1784, thus spoke of the then future Birmingham 
of the Ohio Valley :— 

“Pittsburgh is inhabited’ almost entirely by 
Scotch and Irish, whe~tive in paltry log houses, 
and are as dirty as in the north of Ireland, or 
even Scotland. There is much small trade car- 
ried on: goods are brought at the vast expense 
of forty-five per cent. from Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore. They take, in the shops, money, wheat, 
flour and skins. They have four attorneys, two 
physicians, one schoolhouse, two taverns, and no 
chapel: so they are likely to be damned without 
benefit of clergy. The rivers so encroach on the 
town, that I was told the Alleghany had, in thirty 
years, carried away one hundred yards. The 
place, I believe, will never be very considerable.” 

The village which, half a century ago, had no 
place of worship, has now fourteen churches, 
four banks, manufactories innumerable, a theatre, 
and, at the lowest computation, a population of 
twenty-five thousand. 


A FRIEND of ours suggests that hereafter, if 
young ladies should discover holes in their black 
silk stockings just as they are dressing for 
church, and their mothers should be too consci- 
entious to darn them, they had better adopt the 
Chapel Hill remedy, i. e. black the skin with ink 
opposite to the hole. This is one of the greatest 
discoveries of modern times. 





* In evidence of the authenticity and accuracy of this interest- 
ing anecdote, which has never before that I know of been given 
to the public, I state the circumstances under which I obtained 
it. Some ten or twelve years ago, being in Paris, I received from 
General Lafayette an invitation to spend a few days with him 
at his country seat. We went out together to La Grange ; and 

| as I had been informed, that the General took a good-tempered 

| pleasure in reverting to the heart-stirring scenes connected, as 
well with the Revolution of his own country, as with that in 
which he had so generously assisted, of America, I failed not to 
take advantage of the opportunity afforded by a four hours’ 
journey together, to put a few leading questions. It was de- 
\ightfol to hear the good old man dilate on the great events of 
these memorable days ; and no anecdote he related interested 
me more than the above. I took notes of it at the time, and from 
these notes I have now copied it. 
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THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 




































men. The Indians where surprised, and many of 
them slain by the party under Turner: but in 
their turn, being soon after reinforced, they made 
an attack on the whites, when most of them were 
destroyed, and the captain was among the slain. 
The sound of the falls is sometimes heard at the 
distance of ten miles. 

Deerfield was the scene of a vast slaughter by 
the Indians in the early settlement of that place. 
A great portion of the inhabitants were slain; 
some were carried captive, and kept many years 
by the Indians in Canada. A female was one of 
the number, who married one of the native Indi- 
ans, and lived with him till her death. She visit- 
ed her relations on the Connecticut river, some 
years after her marriage, but would not consent 
to take up her abode withthem. She chose rath- 
er to cleave to her husband. 


Tuere are few sections of our country more 
agreeably diversified with plains and mountains, 
lakes and rivers, than the New England states ; 
and for beauty of natural scenery, connected with 
the pleasing, artificial productions of industry, the 
the Valley of the Connecticut has no rival. This 
river flows from the province of Lower Canada 
to Long Island Sound, a distance of more than 
four hundred miles, forming the boundary line be- 
tween New Hampshire and Vermont, and inter- 
secting the states of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. It is navigable for vessels drawing eight 
feet of water, to Hartford, a distance of fifty miles 
from its mouth, and by canals passing round falls 
or rapids, for freight boats, two hundred and 
twenty miles farther. 

One of the earliest of the New England settle- 
ments was upon the Connecticut river. A colo- 
ny from Massachusetts settled upon its banks 
near Hartford as early as 1635, and the transac- 
Lions of these colonists with the natives, form im- 
portant chapters in the History of our country. 

Our frontispiece presents a view near the con- 
fluence of the Connecticut and Deerfield rivers, 
between Deerfield and Greenfield. Beyond the 
bridge seen through a gorge on the left of the 
picture, Deerfield meadows open ; and in the dis- 
tance, rise the primitive ridges of Shelburne, &c. 
Deerfield river flows toward the right hand side 
of the sketch, where it mingles with the Connec- 
ticut that comes in from the north. The bridge 
seen on the right in the drawing, is on the Con- 
necticut, a little above its junction with the Deer- 
field. After uniting, these streams pass south- 
easterly, as may be partially seen on the right 
hand side of the sketch. The bridge across the 
Connecticut, connects Montague on the east shore 
with Greenfield on the west. Above the bridge, 
may be seen an island ; and still farther north, the 
river washes the eastern base of a greenstone 
ridge, which, in the central parts of the drawing, 
is covered with woods. 

Near the union of Greenfield, Gill and Mon- 
tague, are Turner’s Falls; which are considered 
the most important waterfall in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, if not in New England. Bellows’ 
Falls, at Walpole, higher up on the Connecticut, 
have been more celebrated; but on some ac- 
counts, as the broader sheet of water, the higher 
perpendicular descent, and the surrounding sce- 
nery, Turner’s Falls are the most interesting. 

Above these falls, for about three miles, the riv- 
er pursues its course through a wild and unculti- 
vated region; and the surface is as placid as a 
mountain lake even to the very verge of the falls. 
This cataract is sometimes called the Niagara in 
miniature. 

The name given to this waterfall is owing to 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES, 


ae ae 


SENSITIVE PAPER ; NEW PROPERTY OF THE IODIDE 
OF SILVER. 


Mr. H. F. Tarsot, F.R.S., has noticed in the 
Philosophical Magazine, a remarkable property 
of iodide of silver changing color when heated, 
and recovering it when cold; a fact which he be- 
lieves is not mentioned by any chymical author, 
and which he illustrates in the following amusing 
experiment :— 

Wash over a sheet of white paper with a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, and afterward with a 
rather dilute solution of hydrate of potash. It 
will immediately assume a pale yellow teint, ow- 
ing to the formation of iodide of silver; and the 
paper may then be laid aside for use. 

To exhibit the sensitive property in question, 
hold the paper for some moments before a hot 
fire, and its color will change from a pale, prim- 
rose teint, to a rich gaudy yellow, emulating the 
sunflower. Remove the paper from.the fire, when 
the bright color will gradually fade, and in three 
or four seconds, entirely disappear. It may then 
be re-produced, and again destroyed as before, 
and so on for any number of times, for the heat 
causes no alteration in the substance experiment- 
ed upon. 

If the finger be pressed upon the paper in its 
warm and yellow condition, and quickly remov- 
ed, it will leave a print of its form, which will be 
nearly white: for the finger is a much better con- 
ductor of caloric than the atmospheric air, and 
therefore, instantly cools the paper. Any cold 
substance may be substituted for the finger; and 
the effect can be produced at a little distance with- 
out actually touching the paper, merely by the 
radiation of the cold body. 

Mr. Talbot has kept some pieces of this prepar- 
ed paper for a year, and finds that it still remains 
as sensitive as ever; and, from the peculiar sud- 
an expedition against the Indians one hundred and | denness with which it changes color, is well adapt- 
seventy five years ago, under Captain Turner, who |ed for experiments on the radiation and conduc- 
went from Boston with one hundred and fifty 'tion of heat. 
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|found that the same body, at different tempera- 
_ |tures, attracts another body, with different inten- 
In glow-worms (Lampyrus,) and the infusoria, | sities, it will bea proof that gravity is not a prop- 
we are ignorant whence the phosphorescence pro- | erty of matter. The experiments are, therefore, 
ceeds, and if it be owing to electricity. M.|to be made under different temperatures, and with 
Ehrenberg, has, however, lately experimented with | different substances. If it should be found, also, 
the light emitted in darkness by the infusoria and | that different bodies do not attract in proportion 
the annelides, which make the ocean luminous in to their weights, this will present another impor- 
certain countries, especially when its surface is | tant fact, namely, that action and reaction in grav- 
agitated by a gentle breeze. Having placed on the | jty, are not, as has been supposed, equal. Indeed, 
object-glass of his microscope, water containing | jt is impossible to anticipate the result of such in- 
these animalcule, he perceived that the diffuse quiries. Toa discovery of the nature of attrac- 
glimmer which surrounded them was nothing | tion, will, perhaps, be added that of heat, light, 
else than a collection of a vast number of small magnetism, electricity, &e. ; and, probably, a 
sparks which came from every part of their bod- complete revolution in many of our scientific 
ies, and particularly from the bodies of the anne- | jdeas. 
lides. These sparks succeeded each other with 
such rapidity, and had such a resemblance to 
those observed in common electrical discharges,| Mr. R. M. Glover has read to the British Asso- 
that M. Ehrenberg concludes them to be identi-| ciation a paper ‘On the Functions of the Rete 
cal. He has also satisfied himself that the light |Mucosum and Pigmentum Nigrum in the dark ra- 
emitted, is not owing to a particular secretion, | ces, and particularly in the Negro.” 
but solely to a voluntary act of the animalcule;| The degree of development of the rete muco- 
and that it shows itself as often as it is irritated | sum and its pigment, determines the power of re- 
by mechanical or chymical means, that is to say, | sisting the excessive heat of the sun in tropical 
by agitating the water, or throwing either alco-| climates, as evinced by the negro (the type, in 
hol or acid into it. This is an additional analogy | this respect, of the dark races), the European 
with the torpedo, which only gives a discharge | and the Albino. The modus operandi must be 
when it is irritated. In the animalcule, as in the | discovered by an attention to both the physical 
torpedo, it is also observed that the discharge re- | and vital properties of this peculiar organization. 
commences after a certain time of repose. From |The doctrine at present taught on the subject, is, 
this similarity of effects, in the same circumstan-|that the black skin absorbs more heat, but that 
ces, may we not infer an an identity as to the| the cutis vera of the negro, is not so liable to in- 
causes? Now, in the torpedo, it is already | flammation from a high temperature as that of a 
known, and no one longer doubts it is electricity ;} European from a lower temperature: and as the 
and hence we must admit, that electricity is also | radiation of caloric from black must be greater 
the cause of the phosphorescence of the infusoria| than from white skins, the possessor of the for- 
and annelides. It is sufficiently remarkable that | mer must cool more readily, and enjoy greater 
the luminous or other phenomena which depend | alternations of heat and cold. The former part 
upon electricity are so much the stronger in pro-| of this doctrine is founded on the experiments 
portion as the animals are smaller ; and it would | and deductions of Sir Everard Home, as detailed 
appear that this profusion of the electric fluid,|in his paper in the Philosophical Transactions. 
which is emitted only by beings of an inferior or-| A number of experiments detailed in the paper 
der, is destined to discharge other functions, in| on the vescicatory powers of differently colored 
beings of higher order. substances, under the concentrated rays of the 
sun, contradicted the deductions of Sir E. Home, 
and hence arose the necessity of looking to the 
vital properties of the skin of the negro, and the 
mode in which it is likely to be affected by the 
radiating and absorbing power of the pigment 
with which he is provided. Blumenbach and 
density of the earth. Inadequate funds and oth-| Winterbottom state, that the negro perspires 
er circumstances have, however, from time to| more readily and freely than the European; and 


time, occasioned delay. At length, her Majesty’s | Davy says :—“ In the inhabitants of the tropics, the 


CAUSE OF PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


COLOR OF THE NEGRO. 








THE CAVENDISH EXPERIMENT. 


About three years ago, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the Royal Astronomical Society, for 
the purpose of following up the celebrated exper- 
iment of Cavendish, for determining the mean 


Government, having been satisfied of the impor-| exhalent arteries of the skin seem unusually ex- 
tance of the subject, have granted five hundred | panded, and the whole apparatus peculiar to this 
pounds toward defraying the expenses; and the | secretion unusually developed ; and I believe that 
apparatus has been erected at the house of Mr.|the blood itself is less viscid, more fluid, and 
Francis Bailey. These experiments will probably | flows more readily through the vessels, so as to 
determine whether that governing principle, at-| promote perspiration, and by that means, contrib- 
traction of gravity, which retains the planets in| uting to the cooling of the surface. And being 
their orbits, and binds all bodies together, be or| cooled itself, it contributes again, when it flows 
be not impressed by the Deity on matter; or| back upon the heart, to the reduction of the tem- 
whether it be, as Newton supposed, the operation perature of the internal parts.”” Were the inhab- 
of an extremely subtle fluid pervading all space, | itant of the tropics not possessed of this peculiar 
which, by its unequal pressure on opposite sides organization, his system could not respond to the 
of the particles of matter, causes that tendency | stimulus of heat, by a determination of fluid to- 
called attraction, cohesion, &c. If it should be! ward the surface. Doubtless, the excessive ab- 














sorption of heat by his skin, is useful in promo- 
ting this effect; but in the system qualified to 
respond to the stimulus of heat, and not in the or- 
ganization of the skin alone, must an explanation 
be sought of the capability of the negro to with- 
stand the heat of the tropical regions. 


CRITERION OF DEATH. 


It is known that physiologists have not hitherto 
agreed as to any certain test by which the event 
of death is rendered certain: or, in other words, 
no recognised distinction exists between the hu- 


man body immediately before and immediately | 
A correspondent of the French; 


after death. 
Academy has intimated that he has found that the 
blood taken from the body after death is distin- 
guished from the blood before death by its being 
non-coagulable. 


MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF BLOOD. 


M. Donne has informed the French Academy 
that he has observed three kinds of particles in 
blood, sanguineous particles properly so called, 
circular, flattened, and with an obscure point in the 
centre; small globules, attributed to chyle; and 
white globules, spherical, a little rough, some- 
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what larger than the red, and without any spot in 
the centre. These last are much more numerous 
than they have been supposed; they are spheri- 
cal or elliptic, in greater or less number, accor- 
ding to circumstances and the health of the ani- 
mals. M. Donne concludes that the alterations 
which the blood undergoes in the sick, do not 
depend on the difference in proportion of the el- 
ements only. The globules are also the seat of 


‘organic modifications, which microscopic obser- 


vations alone can discover. 


BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOES. 


BarsapoEs is the most considerable of the 
Caribbee Islands, and was one of the earliest oc- 
cupied by emigrants from England. It is twenty- 


one miles in length and fourteen in breadth, 
nearly every acre being in a state of cultivation, 
though the soil is by no means rich, nor of a uni- 
form character, in some places being scanty and 
slight, in others wet and swampy, dry, coarse, 
or clayey. There are many wells of good water 
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in the island, besides two rivers and several reser- 
voirs for rain; the latter, however, are not so 
well supplied as the inhabitants would wish ; and 
this is supposed to be owing in a great measure 
to the absence of any trees, those which former- 
ly covered the island having been cut down by 
the planters and superseded by the sugar-cane. 
The climate, though warm, is as temperate as 
that of any other place within the tropics, the 
thermometer ranging from seventy-two degrees 
to eighty-eight degrees, Fahr., and is deemed 
healthy for those accustomed to it, as well as for 
those Europeans who are cautious and regular in 
their habits on their first arrival. Owing to the 
deficiency in tall trees and thickly wooded up- 
lands, the country being flat, Barbadoes does not 
present so attractive an appearance from the sea 
as others of the Caribbees; but the coast is suf- 
ficiently picturesque to appear delightful to voya- 
gers who have been thirty or forty days at sea. 
The approach to land after a sea voyage, during 
which nothing but the monotony of sky and water 
has claimed the wanderer’s attention, is one of 
the most pleasing of sensations; every little in- 
dication of the expected haven—the visits of 
native birds, the floating plants and weeds, the 
fragrance of the air (perceived long before the 
land)—is hailed with delight; and when at last, 
the dark line on the horizon denoting its prox- 
imity is beheld, it is welcomed as one of the dear- 
est objects in existence. 

With sentiments like these we approach Bar- 
badoes ; and it is not the less pleasing to reflect 
that the people we shall meet on our arrival, 
though living in a foreign land, and partaking 
somewhat of a foreign character, are fellow- 
countrymen of our own, descended from the same 
ancestors. 

For some days previous to the arrival of the 
vessel, the bright-colored dolphin will have been 
observed sporting and rolling in the water, and 
sparkling in the sunbeams; the voracious shark 
then appears, with his huge and ponderous jaws; 
and next we behold those fairy-like creatures, the 
flying-fish, whose silver scales and snowy wings, 
glittering in the sun as they rise from the water 
only to drop into it again, appear so pure and 
delicate, that we would faia believe them to be- 
long to spirits of a brighter world. Moore, in 
one of his prettiest pieces, has compared them 
to the soul ‘rising into light and heaven,’ but fail- 
ing in its attempt to leave the gross parts of 
mortality :— 


“ Oh, virtue! when thy clime I seek, 
Let not my spirit’s flight be weak : 
Let me not, like this feeble thing, 
With brine still dropping from its wing, 
Just sparkle in the solar glow, 
And plungeagain to depths below ; 
But when I leave the grosser throng, 
With whom my soul hath dwelt so long, 
Let me, in that aspiring day, 
Cast every lingering stain away; 
And, panting for thy purer air, 
Fly up at once, and fix me there !” 


The flying-fish often leap on to the deck of the 
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caught, as their wings (or fins) are useless when 
they are not moistened by the water. 

As the vessel nears the the harbor of Bridge- 
town, the capital of Barbadoes, she is visited by 
canoes and boats laden with milk, yams, plantains, 
pomegranates, pineapples, and other island lux- 
uries, which may be purchased at a low price, 
three cents being the charge for a juicy pine- 
apple. The harbour is generally very lively, full 
of vessels, and echoing to the voices of the native 
watermen, conducting boats laden with sugar to 
the ships destined for England and other places 
of export: these ships receive the produce of the 
whole country at Bridgetown, small sloops or 
schooners, called droghers, being employed to 
carry the sugar from the different parts of the 
coast to this harbour. 

The town, as seen from the bay, appears of 
considerable extent, as it stretches along the 
shore for a distance of more than two miles, but 
the houses do not extend backward farther than 
halfamile. Even these limits show it to be what 
we should call a large town ; and the clusters of 
palm and cocoa-nut trees, which are seen here 
and there rising among the houses, give it a very 
pretty, and interesting appearance. The sur- 
rounding country, however, though agreeable, is 
deficient in those gently sloping hills or mountain- 
ous elevations which form so desirable a back- 
ground to a scene viewed from the sea. 

The general rendezvous for all the stores of 
the island, Bridgetown maintains the first rank 
among the towns of Barbadoes. ‘The streets are 
clean and neat ; the roads are good, and covered 
with a soft white sand; and the houses pretty 
and comfortable, though they pretend not to any 
elegance or architectural beauties. Most of the 
houses consist of but one floor, and that on the 
ground; but some have rooms above these, and 
a few are two stories inheight. Generally speak- 
ing they are built of wood, supported by pillars 
of brick or stone, and have, commonly, covered 
balconies in front. The houses principally con- 
sist of shops or stores, where, as in most West 
Indian towns, the merchants do not confine them- 
selves to the sale of one particular article, but 
trade in everything, so that they may all be said 
to be in opposition to one another. 

There is a lower class of stores occupied by 
hucksters ; persons, for the most part black or 
mulatto, who gain their livelihood by purchasing 
goods in small quantities from the merchants, and 
retailing them to the negroes in still smaller por- 
tions, for which they charge in a higher degree, 
though the sums are not so large; and by this 
means they make proportionately a greater profit, 
or a greater per centage, than the higher class of 
storekeepers. 

There are several places of worship in Bridge- 
town besides a cathedral, and a church superior 
to it in architectural elegance; yet the black 
population, which far surpasses the white in 
number, does not appear to derive much benefit 
from the opportunities thus afforded for religious 
observances ; it is true, crimes of great magnitude 
are of rare occurrence, but every one cries out 
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appear to be inherent in their nature, and in the 
success of which they absolutely glory. 

Business is suspended at an early hour in 
Bridgetown, the stores being generally closed by 
four or five in the evening, after which time the 
Barbadians indulge in festive entertainments, or 
in a quiet walk by moonlight. 

The blacks, however, and indeed many of the 
white inhabitants, have some curious ideas re- 
specting the unhealthy or mischievous effects of 
the moon’s rays, and while they promenade in 
the open air carry umbrellas and parasols to 
shield them from its light. Ifa moonlight walk 
has any pernicious influence on the health or 
spirits, it is probably owing to the heavy dews 
which fall at night in this climate. 

In the daytime the Barbadians drive about in 
a horse and gig, one of which almost every one 
possesses, though four-wheeled carriages are un- 
common: in these the ladies go shopping or 
paying visits, the vehicle being generally driven 
by a black servant, but sometimes it is conduct- 
ed by the owner, when the servant hangs on be- 
hind in an inconvenient manner. No one thinks 
of going out either in his gig or on horseback 
without being attended by a boy, who, when the 
latter method is chosen, has to run by the side 
of the horse, occasionally assisting himself, when 
the pace is swift, by holding by the tail. 

The government offices and other public build- 
ings, as well as the residences of the principal 
inhabitants or official personages, are much su- 
perior in taste and elegance to the generality of 
the buildings, and the interiors are commodious 
and well furnished. There is a public library, 
wéll stocked, but with not many useful books ; 
commercial rooms well conducted, and several 
good hotels for the reception of new comers, 
where however good prices must be given for 
good accommodation, which, by such means, 
may be easily procured. 

Education is not ina very flourishing condition 
in Barbadoes; but Bridgetown contains several 
schools for the gratuitous instruction of the 
poorer classes, the expenses of which are de- 
frayed by the government, and the arrangements 
superintended by the bishop. There is also, 
about twelve mfles from the town, a college, 
founded at the commencement of the last centu- 
ry by General Codrington, for general education 
in the liberal arts and for the propagation of 
moral and religious instruction among the slaves. 

Penuy Magazine. 


THE OLD MAN’S COUNSEL.—sryvant. 


Among our hills and valleys, I have known 
Wise and grave men, who, while their diligent hands 
Tended or gathered in the fruits of earth, 

Were reverent learners in the solemn school 

Of nature. Not in vain to them were sent 
Seed-time and harvest, the vernal shower 

That darkened the brown tilth, or snow that beat 
On the white winter hills. Each brought, in turn, 
Some truth; some lesson on the life of man, 

Or recognition of the Eternal Mind 

Who veils his glory with the elements. 

One such I knew long since; a white haired man, 
Pithy of speech, and merry when he would; 

A genial optimist who daily drew 
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From what he saw, his quaint moralities. 

Kindly he held communion, though so old, 

With me, a dreaming boy, and taught me much 

That books tell not, and I shall ne’er forget. 

The sun of May was bright in middle heaven, 

And steeped the sprouting forests, the green hills 

And emerald wheat-fields, in his yellow light. 

Upon the apple tree, where rosy buds 

Stood clustered ready to burst forth in bloom, 

The robin warbled forth his full clear note 

For hours, and wearied not. Within the woods 

Whose young and half transparent leaves scarce cast 

A shade, gay circles of anemones 

Danced on their stalks; the shad bush, white with 
flowers 

Brightened the glens; the new leaved butternut 

And quivering poplar to the roving breeze 

Gave a balsamic fragrance. In the fields 

I saw the pulses of the gentle wind 

On the young grass. My heart was touched with 
joy 

At so much beauty, flushing every hour 

Into a fuller beauty: but my friend, 

The thoughtful ancient, standing at my side, 

Gazed on it mildly sad. I asked him why. 

“Well mayst thou join in gladness,” he replied, 

“With the glad earth, her springing plants and flowers, 

And this soft wind, the herald of the green 

Luxuriant,summer. Thou art young like them, 

And well mayst thou rejoice. But while the flight 

Of seasons fills and knits thy spreading frame, 

It withers mine, and thins my hair, and dims 

These eyes, whose fading light shall soon be quenched 

In utter darkness. Hearest thou that bird ?” 

I listened, and from midst the depth of woods 

Heard the low signal of the grouse, that wears 

A sable ruff around his mottled neck ; 

Partridge they call him by our northern streams, 

And pheasant by the Delaware. He beat 

’Gainst his barred sides his speckled wings, and made 

A sound like distant thunder; slow the strokes 

At first, then fast and faster till at length 

They passed into a murmur and were still. 

“There hast thou,” said my friend, “a fitting type 

Of human life. ’Tis an old truth I know, 

But images like these will freshen truth. 

Slow pass our days in childhood, every day 

Seems like a century ; rapidly they glide 

In manhood, and in life’s decline they fly ; 

Till days and seasons flit before the mind 

As flit the snow-flakes in a winter storm, 

Seen rather than distinguished. Ah! I seem 

Asif I sat within a helpless bark, 

By swiftly running waters hurried on 

To shoot some mighty cliff. Along the banks 

Grove after grove, rock after frowning rock, 

Bare sands and pleasant homes, and flowery nooks, 

And isles and whirlpools in the stream, appear 

Each after each, but the devoted skiff 

Darts by so swiftly that their images 

Dwell not upon the mind, or only dwell 

In dim confusion ; faster yet I sweep 

By other banks and the great gulf is near. 

Wisely my son, while yet thy days are long, 

And this fair change of seasons passes slow, 

Gather and treasure up the good they yield ; 

All that they teach of virtue, of pure thoughts 

And kind affections, reverence for thy God 

And for thy brethren; so when thou shalt come 

Into these barren years that fleet away 

Before their fruits are ripe, thou mayst not bring 

A mind unfurnished and a withered heart.” 


Long since that white haired ancient slept, but still, 

When the red flower buds crowd the orchard bough, 

And the ruffed grouse is drumming far within 

The woods, his venerable form again 

Is at my side, his voice is in my ear. 
Democratic Review. 
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Cotinga Ampelis. 


COTINGA AMPELIS. 


Tue Cotinga is a genus of American birds, be- 
longing to the fly-catching tribe of the dentiros- 
tral division of Cuvier’s great order Passeres, and 
ranged between the fly-catchers properly so call- 
ed and the bee-eaters. These birds were ranged 
by the elder ornithologists, along with many 
others, in a very extensive genus, but they have 
been since subdivided. The Cotingas, properly 
so called, all inhabit the rich and humid forests 
of America. ‘They are conspicuous for the rich 
colors of their plumage, in which purple and blue 
are the prevailing teints. 

The characters are :—the bill of mean length, a 
little depressed, higher than wide, three cornered 
at its base, flattened at its point, moderately hard ; 
upper mandible convex, with a ridge on the cul- 
men, and notched toward the point, which is 
curved ; the inferior mandible a little flattened on 
the under side; nostrils at the sides of the base, 
round, half closed with membrane and by some 
silky feathers ; feet of mean size, three toes to 
the front, one behind ; the two outside, in front, 
united to the second ; and the hind toe the same 
length as the outer one ; wings rather short, the 
first quill shorter than the second, which is the 
longest in the wing. 

As restricted by Cuvier, the genus Cofinga is 
a very peculiar one, and does not contain a very 





great number of species. The birds which com- 
pose it are all of a wild and retiring character, 
shy and silent, having nothing in their conduct or 
their sounds at all corresponding to the brightness 
of their covering. They are found only at those 
parts of America which have a strictly tropical 
climate, and even in these, they are confined to 
moist and shady situations which abound with 
insects, though they are also understood to live, 
in part, upon soft and sugary fruits. They are 
not, however, so destructive to plantations as 
many other birds that have the same mode of 
feeding; but though they are retiring, and also 
confined within geographical limits, they are not 
absolutely stationary ; yet, the only object of 
their little voyage is, to arrive in certain places 
at the epoch in which the fruits they subsist on 
are mature. In Guiana, the spots in which they 
most delight, in those seasons when they are seen 
near habitations, are humid places. It is an error 
to suppose that they are destructive to the rice 
grounds. From the peculiar conformation and 
absence of solidity in their bill, it is impossible 
that they can be granivorous birds. Aceording 
to Sonnini, the inhabitants do not eat their flesh, 
and if the stuffed specimens often arrive in Eu- 
rope in a bad state, this is not the reason; it is 
rather, because the feathers not being very adhe- 
rent, the tender skin requires a degree of care in 

















its preparation, which is not always bestowed up- 
on it in America. The size of the cotinga varies 
from that of the raven to that of the song thrush. 
The colors of the femalés are, in general, much 
less rich than those of the males; their plumage 
is, indeed, frequently dull and dusky. The habits 
of these birds, and the facts concerning their re- 
production, are very imperfectly known; many 
species, however, are known to make their nests 
on the loftiest trees, and lay four or five eggs. 

As the same parts of the forests in which these 
birds nestle, are inhabited by climbing quadru- 
peds, which are much disposed to plunder both 
eggs and young, the birds take the precaution of 
building at heights, and under circumstances of 
concealment which make their broods pretty safe, 
not only from quadruped enemies, but from nest- 
plundering birds, of which there are many species 
in the luxurious forests of tropical America. 
Thus, the cotingas, in their quiet way, contrive 
to get on as well in their domestic economy as 
the most noisy tenants of the forest. Their gen- 
eral history is a short one: they live in the rhe 
richest places of the world, feed well, wear hand- 
some clothing, dwell in secure habitations, and 
take as little fatigue as they possibly can. We 
shall just mention one or two of the species. 

Blue Cotinga.—Plumage bright azure, with the 
exception of the head, neck, and breast, which 
are rich purple: the quills and coverts, and also 
the bill and feet, are black. These are the col- 
ors of the male bird, and the length is about eight 
inches and a half. The female is of a blackish 
brown with purple reflections on the under part, 
and each feather slightly bordered with white. 
Head and under tail-covert red. The young, 
while in their nest, in plumage resemble the fe- 
male. This species is found in Guiana. 

Brazil Cotinga or Blue Riband.—This is a very 
beautiful species, rather smaller than the former. 
Its upper part is exceedingly bright azure blue ; 
the under part rich violet purple, with a band of 
black crossing the breast, the quills and the cov- 
erts. The bill and feet are black. The young 
have the under part marked with small flame-col- 
ored spots. 

There are three or four species more, which 
appear to be tolerably well defined and establish- 
ed, and there are some others which are doubt- 
ful; but, as we have already said, there is not 
much of interest in the manners of the birds, nor 
would there be more to the general reader in 
merely running over changes or markings of col- 
or, however beautiful. 


THE BLOODHOUND. 


Tuts hound is, or rather was—for in most 
European countries, at least, the breed is nearly 
extinct—the best on the scent of all the coursing 
dogs, and perhaps, also, the most staunch and 
persevering in pursuit of his game. When his 
human associates happened to be of mild dispo- 
sitions and contented themselves with using him 
only in the legitimate way in which a sporting 
dog should be used, he was mild-tempered and 
exceedingly tractable; but the very virtues of 
this dog were perverted through the vices of his 
Vou. VII.—57 
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masters; and down to a comparatively recent 
period, and perhaps in some places even at the 
present time, the bloodhound has been trained to 
hunt human beings, and so add to the horrors of 
war, and the relentless cruelties of extermination. 
This dog has been used for these purposes in 
different parts of the world; so that of the few 
which remain, there are several apparent varie- 
ties. 

At one period of the world’s history, the com- 
mencement of which was in ancient times, blood- 
hounds were much used in Britain, and the breed 
is said to have been very superior. According to 
Strabo, British bloodhounds were used as auxil- 
iaries in the wars of Gaul; and there is no doubt 
that this prostitution of a noble animal to the 
basest of purposes, is the reason why, from time 
immemorial, this dog has had a bad name, and 
that “bloodhound” has been the appellation for 
such monsters of the human race, as could not be 
done justice to by any epithet drawn from the 
very worst vices of mankind. 





The Bloodhound. 


The following particulars will throw some light 
upon the character of an animal now little known, 
and also the uses to which this animal was ap- 
plied :—In old times, when possessions were in- 
secure, the bloodhound was employed to trace 
out the thief, and recover the stolen goods; so 
that he would swim a river in course of the pur- 
suit, and immediately recover the footsteps of 
the culprit on the other side, never ceasing to 
follow him until he wastaken. Thus this animal 
is put under the protection of the most ancient 
laws, which enact, “ that no person should stop 
or disturb a bloodhound or man passing with him, 
to follow thieves, or take malefactors.” Theft 
was also so common in England, that a person 
denying access to the hound was held participant 
in the crime. There is little doubt that it was 
known on the continent, and also in England ; but 
the Scottish bloodhound, which is said to have 
been of large size and elegant proportions, was 
the most celebrated of all. Conrad Gesner, who 
wrote nearly three hundred years ago, has pre- 
served afigure of the Scottish bloodhound, which, 
he says, was transmitted to him by Henry Sinclair, 
Dean of Glasgow, a distinguished character of his 
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era; and Hector Boyce affirms, that it was of a 
red color, or black with small spots. There was 
some difference between it and the English blood- 
hound, though the properties of the latter were 
also eminent. 

Of the atrocities which were committed in an- 
cient times by using bloodhounds against the 
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gore of those who were acknowledged, even in 
the eyes of the French army, as innocent, and 
therefore permitted to furnish them with the 
produce of their labors.” 

The stages of cruelty are progressive ; and those 
who delight in the torture of animals, will soon 
be indifferent to the sufferings of mankind. Ac- 


human race, no accounts have come down to us;/cordingly, the ruder nations universally enjoy 
but unfortunately we have specimens enough of | ferocious contests, and are gratified with the sight 
what can be perpetrated in this way, in perhaps} of blood. Lions, tigers, and elephants, have been 


the blackest page in a volume of human history, | 
no part of which is very bright. This is the 
history of the conduct of the christian white men 
of Europe toward the unoffending red men of 
some parts of America, and, more so, to few of 
the hapless sons of Africa who had been captured 
and carried away to endure all the miseries of 
colonial slavery. Even the great Columbus him- 
self, in order more completely to subdue the law- 
ful owners of the island of Hayti or St. Domingo, 
carried out with him twenty-four bloodhounds as 
auxiliaries in his unjustifiable war upon the harm- 
less and newly discovered natives. It is possible 
that all the occasions upon which bloodhounds 
have been used against negro slaves which have 
taken refuge in the mountains have not been re- 
corded; but asingle specimen of their use by the 
French, some time previous to the island being 
wrested from their power, will suffice. In the 
last war carried on against the revolted negroes, 
or Maroons as they were called, they employed 
bloodhounds regularly trained against them, and 
they are even said to have had the barbarity of 
throwing their captives to the dogs to be devour- 
ed alive. In training the hounds to this inhuman 
pursuit, we are told that they were confined in a 
kennel sparred like a cage, and sparingly supplied 
with the blood of other animals. The figure of 
a negro in wicker work, stuffed with blood and 
entrails, was next provided as they grew a little 
older, and occasionally exhibited in the upper part 
of the cage: the dogs ferociously struggled 
against their confinement, and as their impatience 
increased, the effigy was brought nearer and 
nearer, while their usual subsistence underwent 
still greater diminution. At length it was resign- 
ed to them, and while voraciously tearing it up, 
and devouring the contents, the caresses of the 
keepers encouraged their perseverance. Thus 
their animosity to black men was excited in pro- 
portion to their attachment to the whites; and 
they were sent out to the chase when their train- 
ing was considered complete. The miserable 
negro had no means of escape: he was either 
hunted down and torn to pieces, his wife and 
children sharing perhaps his calamity, or, if taking 
tefuge on a tree, he was betrayed by the yelping 
of the bloodhounds into the power of his more 
Savage pursuers. This, however, was not the 
full extent of the evil. “But, indifferently kept 
in the neighborhood of Cape Francois, the dogs 
frequently broke loose, and infants were devour- 
ed in an instant from the public way. At other 
times they proceeded to the neighboring woods, 
and surprising a harmless family of laborers at 
their simple meal, tore the babe from the breast 
of its mother, or devoured the whole party, and 
returned with their horrid jaws drenched in the 





encouraged to tear each other in pieces, where 
mutual antipathies ceased to operate; but to 
make use of that quality in the dog, which fits 
him especially for being the servant of man—to 
make use of that quality as an instrument of the 
most inhuman torture upon those who were 
already suffering misery enough, is beyond a 
parallel in the annals of atrocity. 

In hunting, which was his legitimate work in 
those days, when much of the country was in the 
condition of forest and chase, deer numerous, 
oxen few, and sheep not introduced in many 
places, the proper function of the bloodhound was 
to find the game rather than to run it down; and 
it was because he could find the scent or s/o, as 
well as keep it till he came on the game, that he 
was called the slot-hound or sleuth-hound. He 
was also called the slow-hound, in which the epi- 
thet slow may have in part been a corruption of 
sleuth, though it also related to the rate of his 
following as compared to that of the deerhounds, 
which, as keeping more on the view than on the 
slot, run with much more velocity. The staunch 
perseverance and continued following of the 
bloodhound compensated for his inferior swift- 
ness, as without him the deer could not, in many 
cases, have been found; and if the deer threw 
the staghound out, the bloodhound was ready to 
find him again. The perfection to which he 
could be trained for the slot was very wonderful, 
and forms a very curious portion of the doctrine 
of the sense of smell. To prepare him for his 
labor, his nose was either rubbed against the 
kind of animal in quest of which he was to go, or 
with the hand of a man which had been so rubbed. 
This being done, the hound was let slip; when 
he instantly began beating for a slot; and, though 
the scents of ever so many animals lay on his 
beat, he never followed except on the right one. 
It was in this that the great superiority of the 
bloodhound consisted. Many other dogs of the 
chase can be trained to one kind of game; but 
there were none who could be trained to any kind 
in a summary manner like the bloodhound. 

It would be very desirable to know upon 
what this capacity of being able to distinguish 
species in scents depends; but the question is, we 
fear, beyond the possibility of solution. 


ADVENTURE IN THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS. 


Some years ago, some gentlemen went ona 
hunting excursion to the Cumberland mountains, 
which divide Virginia from Kentucky. They es- 
tablished their camp in a wild, secluded valley— 
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and made preparations for a week’s capital sport. | would spring upon him, and in his rage and ago- 


But on the first day’s diversion, Captain Stanwood 
a brave and athletic officer in the army, strayed 
away from his companions in quest of game—and 
after wandering about for some hours, was obliged 
to entertain the very unwelcome opinion that he 
had lost his way. But accustomed to a back- 
woods life—and armed with a guod rifle, a toma- 
hawk and hunting-knife, he did not regard the 
event in so serious a light as many would have 
done—and indeed, if he had been provided with 
provisions, he would not have suffered a moment’s 
uneasiness about the matter. 

As the shades of night began to fall, he struck 
a light with the fireworks he carried in his pock- 
et, built a good fire with the dry wood, which he 
found in abundance around him—placed his arms 
in such a manner that he could seize them in an 
instant if necessary, then stretched himself on the 
ground, and, overcome with the fatigues of the 
day, slept soundly until morning. He then arose, 
and resumed his attempt to find his way back to 
the camp. He soon came toa portion of this un- 
explored wilderness, where the trees were not 
large, but where there was a dense growth of un- 
derwood—and after he had been with much la- 
bour striving to make his way through it, for 
about an hour, he became aware that some wild 
animal was following in his footsteps. He could 
distinctly hear the cracking of the bushes—and 
could now and then catch a glimpse of the crea- 
ture through the bushes ata distance—yet he was 
unable to ascertain the species of animal, which 
seemed so kindly determined to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance. He, however, looked to the priming 
of his rifle, loosened his knife in the sheath, and 
prepared himself to make a desperate struggle, 
if attacked. 

It was not long before he emerged from the 
thick growth of underwood, and found himself on 
the side of a barren mountain—where the rocks 
were disposed in platforms or shelves, one over the 
other, and extending apparently toa great dis- 
tance. He stepped out on one of these platforms, 
and commenced walking off rapidly, with the in- 
tention of putting as much space as possible be- 
tween him and his prowling enemy—occasional- 
ly looking back to learn if he was followed. He 
had not gone more than a hundred and fifty yards, 
before he saw creeping out of the thicket, witha 
stealthy pace, an enormous panther, or catamount, 
which took a ledge above him, and followed after 
him, apparently resolved that they should not 
part company until they had become better ac- 
quainted with each other’s merits. 

Captain Stanwood, although brave and inured to 
perils by flood and field, well knew the character 
of his cunning but ferocious companion, and did 
not feel quite so much at his ease, as if a deer, 
or even a wolf or bear, had come out of the thick- 
et. He knew that he should not get rid of the pan- 
ther until after a combat, which must result in 
the death of one, perhaps both. He wasa good 
marksman—but he well knew the consequence of 
only wounding his antagonist—and resolved not 
to fire at him until he could be sure of lodging a 
ball in his heart—otherwise the ferocious beast 





ny tear him limb from limb. 

They journeyed on in this way fora distance of 
two or three miles—whenever Captain Stanwood 
stopped, his enemy on the ledge above him would 
also stop and lie down, with his huge paws pro- 
jecting, cat-like, from his breast, as if ready for 
a sudden spring. At length Captain Stanwood 
found himself approaching the termination of the 
rocky ledge, and was anxious to bring the affair 
to a crisis, before he entered the wood—where 
the advantage would be altogether on the side of 
his grim adversary. Besides, the panther had 
been gradually lessening the space between them, 
and was now within a distance of not more than 
sixty or seventy yards. 

He stopped—the panther also stopped—Captain 
Stanwood looked to his flint—and primed his rifle 
with fresh powder. He also took his hatchets 
and knife from his side, and placed them ona 
rock, breast high, against which he was standing, 
that he might seize them at once if hisrifle should 
fail him, and he be compelled to grapple hand to 
hand with this fiercest and most dreaded of the 
inhabitants of the wilderness. He then put the 
rifle to his eye ind directed it toward the white 
spot on the panther’s breast, which was visible 
from the spot where he stood. It was an anxious 
moment, and he fancied for a moment that his 
nerves trembled. He knew that his life, perhaps, 
depended on the accuracy of his aim—and-he re- 
solved to suspend operations a minute, for his 
nerves to acquire their wonted rigidity. Hethen 
again coolly raised his rifle, put it to his shoulder, 
and the sharp report reverberated from the sides 
of the mountain. He saw, through the smoke, 
that the catamount sprung upward six or eight 
feet, and then fell motionless on the rock. Cap- 
tain Stanwood reloaded his rifle, and then ascend- 
ed the side of the mountain, until he reached a 
spot above where his enemy lay extended—he 
fired another shot at his head, but the animal 
moved not—and he was convinced that it was 
dead. He then found, on examination, that the 
first shot had pierced his thorax, and perforated 
his heart. 

Captain Stanwood went on his way, rejoicing 
that he had so fortunately escaped. He entered 
the forest before him, and pursued a direction 
which he thought would take him to the camp. 
He was fatigued and hungry—but late in the 
afternoon a black bear crossed his path—and 
uttering a half stifled growl, seemed inclined to 
dispute his further progress. A bullet from the 
Captain’s rifle, however, put an end to the con- 
test before it had hardly kegun—and in a few 
minutes the bear was flayed, and our adventurer 
proceeded on, carrying on his shoulders the shag- 
gy skin of the animal, and enough of his flesh to 
serve him for a good supper and breakfast on the 
following day. He came, about sunset, toa rocky 
ledge, in which there was a cave, where he had 
some idea of passing the night—and was about 
gathering some materials for a fire, when he con- 
cluded to proceed on his way as long as the twi- 
light lasted. He soon reached the banks of a 
small stream, which he could not ford—and which 
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he knew was but a few hours’ walk from the camp 
—and concluded to return to the cave, cook some 
supper and take up his lodgings for the night— 
and in the morning, resume his journey. 

It was quite dark when he reached the cave. 
He entered it, placed his rifle against the rock, 
and was about gathering some dry leaves with 
which the floor of the cave was covered, when, 
much to his astonishment and horror, he grasped 
aman’s foot! He sprang back and caught up 
his rifle—at the same time he heard the individ- 
ual, whose slumbers he had thus unceremonious- 
ly interrupted, jump up and seize hisarms. Stan- 
wood yelled out in a voice that must have alarmed 
all the wild beasts within earshot, ‘‘ Who’s there 2 
Speak quick, or I fire.” 

The occupant of the cave hastily answered, “A 
friend! don’t fire, Stanwood! I’m glad I’ve found 
you at last.” 

Stanwood recognised the voice of Captain Wil- 
son, an old friend and companion in arms, who 
had made one of the hunting party—and who, it 
appeared, had started that morning alone, in quest 
of his friend, who, he rightly imagined, had lost 
his way. He had hit upon his track in the after- 
noon, and followed it to the spot where lay the 
carcass of the bear—and continued on until he 
came to the cave, where, finding that Stanwood 
had gone on, Wilson worn out with fatigue, re- 
solved to abide till morning. He had thrown 
himself down on the leaves, and had just fallen 
into a sound sleep, when he was aroused by Stan- 
wood seizing him by the leg. 

The friends struck a light—made a rousing fire, 
roasted and ate some huge slices of “ bear’s ven- 
ison”’—and passed a comfortable night in the cave 
—and the next morning returned to the camp 
without meeting with any further adventures. 


ATHENS. 


In the sketch opposite, we behold at a distance all 
that is left of ancient Athens—classic, venerated 
Athens. - Her rock of the Acropolis, once covered 
with magnificent temples, still towers above the 
modern city in grandeur equal to the past ; but its 
Parthenon and other fanes are pictures of desola- 
tion, and the rude Moslem soldier now bivouacs 
within the very shrines of the gods of Greece. 
All the former glory of Athens is now departed. 
Her Academy, her Pecile, her Gymnasium, her 
Lyceum, and her Areopagus are stricken from 
existence, and scarcely a block of marble remains 
as a memento of her glory, when Pericles was her 
ruler. 

Athens may be ranked as one of the primitive 
cities of the earth. It was founded by Cecrops 
nearly sixteen hundred years B.C. It was first 
called Cecropia after its founder, but under the gov- 
ernment of Ericthonius, its name was changed 
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to Athens, in honor of Minerva, who was called 
Athena, and was at that time worshipped by the 


Greeks, with the most profound veneration. The 
ancient city stood about five miles from its har- 
bors on the Saronic gulf, and was connected 
therewith by strong walls, sufficiently broad for 
carriages to go on their tops. The Acropolis, or 
citadel, contained within its walls, the most 
splendid works of art of which Athens could boast. 
Of these, the Parthenon, dedicated to Minerva, 
was the most remarkable ; and from the time of 
Pericles, 444 years B. C., till 1687, when it was 
destroyed by a bembshell, it remained entire. 

The earlier history of Athens, exhibits it fre- 
quently changing masters, and it was not until 
the expulsion of Pisistratus, that it became emi- 
nent for learning and art. The reign of Pericles 
was its most splendid era, but from his time, or that 
of Alexander, we may date its rapid decline. The 
grasping and powerful ambition of Rome could 
not resist so rich a prize, and it became a Roman 
province, or rather, a part of a Roman province, 
about two hundred and fifty years anterior to our 
era; and when Sylla destroyed the works of 
Pireus, (the principal seaport,) the power of 
Athens was prostrated. The only thing Grecian 
that belonged to Athens, and was neither de- 
stroyed nor changed by her new masters, was her 
religion. That they adopted, but in so doing, 
they stripped her temples of all their statues, to 
fill the Pantheon in the imperial city. 

About 420 A. D. the altars which the Athenians 
had dedicated to the “Unknown God” were de- 
stroyed, and the Christian worship substituted for 
the rites of paganism, by the Emperor Justinian. 
Even the schools of the philosophers were closed, 
and her mythology was forgotten. Since then, 
she has been alternately in the hands of Christian 
and Moslem. At one time the Parthenon was a 
Christian church, then a Moslem mosque, but now, 
like its sister temples in that classic land, it lies 
in ruins, and silently reveals to the traveller the 
melancholy fact, that 


* ’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more !”” 


Athens at present contains about twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants, but its commercial importance 
is small. Its historical associations and classic 
ruins make it a great point of attraction to tour- 
ists, and notwithstanding each glory of art, now 


“Tn ruin stands, 
Fashioned by long forgotten hands ; 
Two or three columns and many a stone, 
Marble and granite with grass o’ergrown !” 


yet the memory of her truly great men, has hal- 














lowed every spot of earth and every block of 
marble contained within its ancient boundaries. 
But too many travellers who have visited the 
remains of Grecian glory have proved themselves 
public robbers, and with sacrilegious hands have 
carried off the relics of the past, which, to give 
them value, shouid be left upon the spot where a 
Callicrates, or a Phidias placed them. Of these, 
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“ arms gave the first his right, the last had none, 
But basely stole what less barbarians won! 
So, when the lion quits his fell repast, 
Next prowls the wolf, the filthy jackal last. 
Flesh, limbs, and blood, the former make their own, 
The last base brute, securely gnaws the bone !” 


To the Christian traveller—to the philanthropist 
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the late Lord Elgin of England, was the chief 
Those works of Phidias, in the British Muse- 
um known as the “Elgin Marbles” were the 
metopes of the Parthenon. Justly were the shafts 
of indignation, which Byron hurled at the despoil- 
ers of this temple, pointed with the keenest 
satire. Well did he draw the comparison be- 
tween Alaric the Goth and Lord Elgin, and say :— 
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who desires to see Greece regenerated, and once 
more take her stand among the nations, Athens 
has no greater attraction, than the large school 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hill, of New York, who went to 
Greece some years ago, as missionaries under the 
auspices of the missionary society of St. George’s 
Church of that city. Their school, (which at first 
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was designed to be a normal one, for teaching} 


adults to become, in turn, teachers of the youth 
of their country,) now numbers upward of six 
hundred pupils, and according to last advices was 
increasing. Mr. Stephens in his popular work 
gave an interesting account of this school; and 
in a work recently published, from the pen of a 
“ Lady of New York,” the authoress speaks in the 
highest terms of commendation and expectation, 
of this noble establishment. She looks upon this 


school as the mighty lever which is destined to| 
raise Greece from her degeneracy, and in her| 


anticipations of the future she says :-— 
“And when the proud Parthenon shall again 
be restored to its former glory, not old Athena’s 


ivory image shall grace its portico; but for the| 
young Minerva of the West shall Grecian youths| 


hold a sacred 
Panathena in honor of their goddess; then com- 
mencing a new era, they shall call it the first 


Columbiad !” 


erect the golden statue, and 


A VALUABLE WORK. 


True March number of the “ Democratic Re- 
view” contains an interesting notice of a work re- 
cently published at Washington city, in two vol- 
umes, composed of Tracts and other papers rela- 
ting chiefly to the origin, settlement and progress 


of the North American colonies. These papers 


have been collected with great care, by PETER 
Force, and a third volume is nearly ready for pub- 
lication. The most interesting part of the arti- 
cle, which refers to a popular movement in Virgin- 
ia, in 1676, commonly known as “Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion,” we are obliged to omit at the present on 
account of its length. Of a portion of the con- 
tents of the first volume, the Reviewer says :— 


“The first five Tracts of the first volume are 
devoted to the history of the establishment and 
early progress of the Colony of Georgia. The 
first of these, in particular, ought certainly to re- 
commend itself in these latter days to an exten- 
sive popularity, inasmuch as it may be regarded 
as probably the earliest specimen afforded by the 
history of western land speculation, of that mod- 
ern school of American art which has of late 
years flourished insuch palmy luxuriance among 
us—we refer to the art of mapping down imagi- 
nary cities in the yet unreclaimed wilderness, in 
elegant uniformity of rectangular beauty, with 
ample provision of “corner lots,” “public squares” 
and “ water-powers” to charm the dazzled eyes 
of speculative gudgeons. This Tract is entitled 
“A Discourse concerning the design’d establish- 
ment of a New Colony to the South of Carolina, 
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in the most delightful country of the Universe. 
| By Sir Robert Mountgomery, Baronet,”—and is 
the Prospectus of a project for the settlement of 
| the country between the Altamaha and Savannah 
i rivers, under the name and title of the “ Margra 
vate of Azilia.” It is dated 1717, about sixteen 
years, therefore, prior to the actual settlement of 
Georgia, by General Oglethorpe. 

Sir Robert Mountgomery derives his title from 
a grant from Lord Carteret the Lord Palatine, and 
| the Lords Proprietors of the province of Carolina, 
for the consideration of a yearly quitrent of the 
value of a penny sterling per acre, as the land 
shall be taken up and occupied. On the strength 
of which title he certainly, as he informs the pub- 
lic, resolves “to proceed upon a scheme entirely 
different from any heretofore attempted.” 

This “scheme” is illustrated by a map,—which 
would of course have been a lithographic one, 
had the art been known—so complete and elabo- 
rate in its details, that had the enterprising 
“Knight of Nova Scotia” arisen from whatever 
grave he may be slumbering in, and appeared in 
Wall-street on any bright summer’s morning, 
about three or four years ago, we would readily 
have guaranteed a full. subscription to all the 
shares of his project in a very short time. This 
map, which may justly be regarded as the model 
and prototype of that native School of Design to 
which we have alluded above, is intended, as we 
are told, to exhibit “the Form of our /zi/ia in 
the Fullness of her Beauty.” It represents a dis- 
trict or township, twenty miles square, laid out 
with tempting mathematical accuracy. In the 
centre is the future “ City,” of the moderate di- 
mensions of about three miles square—having in 
its centre the palace of the Margrave, and sur- 
rounded with a “void space,” of a mile in breadth, 
pleasantlyyshaded with trees, which is to be “ use- 
ful fora Tousend purposes, and, among the rest, 
as being airy, and affording a fine Prospect of the 
Town in Drawing near it.” Next, surrounding 
the “City,” succeed, for the space of five miles 
each way, the “Estates of the Gentry ;” each 
consisting of a mile square, duly divided by par- 
allel highways, and each having its little tower or 
castle exactly in the centre. These are a hun- 
dred and sixteen‘in number, every gentleman ad- 
venturer being restricted to one, so that all may 
be “profitably emulous of outdoing each other in 
Improvement, since that is the only way left them 
of growing richer than their Neighbours.” At 
each of the four corners of this large square is 
reserved a space of four miles square, equivalent 
each to sixteen of these estates, for “ great Parks, 
or rather Forrests,” in which “are propagated 
Herds of Cattle of all sorts by themselves. Ac- 
cordingly we find one occupied with horses ap- 
parently in a high state of enjoyment, flinging up 
their heels, rolling on their backs, or springing 
almost perpendicularly upward, as if in emulation 
of that famous cow recorded in history as having 
‘jumped over the moon ;” while in a retired cor- 
ner a more quiet pair seem to be going through 
a very interesting process of equine courtship. A 
second is occupied with horned cattle, who ap- 
pear to be pensively ruminating, inthe midst of the 
blissful abundance of shade and pasture allotted 
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to them. The third appears amply stocked with 
deer; and the cheerful resignation with which’ 
one noble “hart of grease” is standing to receive 
his death-shot, from the levelled gun of a hunter! 
about a mile and a half distant, must have held’ 
out a truly attractive picture, to the sporting gen- 
try of England, of the pleasures of the field in 
store for them in Azilia. While the fourth, on 
the other hand, presents an Arcadian scene, in 
which rich flocks of merinos and southdowns are 
tended by a shepherd duly accoutred with crook 
and dog—the latter a frisking little fellow with a 
curly tail—while the fair Chloé who is alone want- 
ing to complete the picture of pastoral felicity is 
to be presumed reposing beneath the shade of | 
some of the thick clumps of. trees with which 
the whole is pleasantly diversified. So much for’ 
the Estates and Parks; next ensues a space of 
two miles in width, extending round the square, 
reserved for farms for the inferior sort, to be 
awarded as bounty-lands after a certain number 
of years of faithful continuance in the service of 
the Margrave. And finally the extreme outer 
space of the District—a mile in breadth—is to be 
cultivated for the benefit uf the Margrave, by per- 
sons to be stationed along its outer border for 
the defence of the whole against the savages—the 
whole being surrounded, it should be borne in 
mind, by an entrenchment, regularly constructed 
and fortified, with salient and retiring angles, bas- 
tions and redoubts, &c., amply provided with | 
“* Musquets, Field Pieces, and Patarero’s”—the 
common dwellings of the men who are to defend 
them, and to cultivate the adjacent lands of the 
Margrave in their rear, being constructed within | 
these redoubts. 

When it is remembered that all this admirable | 
and attractive project—so beautifully orderly, as 
well in its geometrical distribution as in its social 
classification—so complete and self-sufficing in all | 
the means and appliances for a state of the high- | 
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| settlement of Virginia, dated in 1609, and 1612, 


entitled “‘ Noua Britannia,” and “The New Life 
of Virginia,” are replete with curious interest 
and entertainment, shedding as they do a flood 
of light upon the current popular ideas and feel- 
ings of the time in England in relation to Ameri- 
can adventure. They are by the same author, 
whose name is indicated only by his initials “ R. 


| J.”—the latter being a continuation of the former, 


and are designed to stimulate emigration to 
the infant colony, and to defend it against what 
appears to have been for a time a strong current 
of public disfavor. In the following passage the 
author, in cautioning those who have the control 
of the colony against various sorts of persons 
whom they should avoid as dangerous members of 
such an enterprise, so aptly describesa large class 


_of men which, in our own days, we have seen ex- 


erting so potent and pernicious an influence over 
our most important political and social institutions, 


that we cannot refrain from transcribing it. Sure- 


ly he must have had a prophetic vision of the 
swarms of speculators, stock-jobbers, log-rollers, 
lobby-members, bank-projectors, e¢ id genus omne, 
by which our country has been tormented, and 


its substance eaten away, as by the plague of the 


locust, when he writes:— 
“TI doe earnestly admonish you to beware and 
shunne three kindes of people: the first, a most 


'vile minded sort, and for the most part badde 


members of this Citie, by some means shaken out 


of their honest courses, and now shifting by their 


wittes will alwaies be deuising some unhappiness 
to wrong the plantation: such as daily beate their 
braines, and seeke by lying suggestions, under 
colour of good pretence to the Common-wealth 
to infringe our ancient liberties, and would (if they 
were not mette withall and curbed by authoritie) 
make a monopoly to themselves, of each thing 
after other, belonging to the freedom of every 
man’s profession—the very wrack of Merchan- 


est possible terrestrial felicity—so perfect in its | dize.” 


security against all external danger, and withal 


The following extract also is well worthy of 


so obviously natural and easy of execution, re-| quotation, as involving the great moral of the 


quired no greater extent of armed and garrisoned 
fortification than a circuit of etghty miles—when 
it is remembered, we say that this is held out 
only as a specimen, to which of course all the 
other counties or districts, of the same super- 
ficial extent, were to correspond, all must acknow- 
ledge that Sir Robert Mountgomery, however near 
he may have been approached by some of the 
more modern disciples of his school, stands yet 
incontestably at its head, without a rival in the 
bold magnificence of his enterprise ; and in that 
noble elevation above every ordinary considera- 
tion of common sense and practicability, suitable 
to the character of so soaring a speculator. And 
when we contrast the grand elegance of his plan, 
as his Azilia discloses “the Fullness of her Beau- 
ty” on paper, with the comparative mean and 
humdrum mode in which the good and benevolent 
Oglethorpe afterward executed the design of plan- 
ting the new Colony of Georgia, we cannot too 
profoundly regret that no “Credit System” was 
yet in existence adequate to the sublime task of 
the realization of the former. 

The two old pamphlets relating to the early 


history of the unparalleled progress of these Col- 
onies, from the healthy and precious seed-corn 
of the early settlers of the greater portion of them, 
to that present state of gigantic growth which 
has been so justly the astonishment of the other 
nations of the world :— 

“There is laid upon you in this worke a three- 
fold labour to be done upon your selves, upon 
your English, and upon the poore Indians. And 
first upon your selves; for all mens eares and 
eyes are so fixed upon Kings and Rulers, that 
they keepe a register in minde of what ever they 
doe or speake, the better sort of love to imitate 
their goodness, and the looser sort of flatterie to 
applaud their wickedness and sooth them in their 
vices: when your wholesome lawes shall have no 
execution, when you shall publish and pretend 
for the honour of God, and good of the publike 
weale, and yet shall care for neither of both, but 
be loose in your owne course of life, giving way 
to ambition, idlenesse, and all unbridled appetite, 
to your tongues in swearing, to your bodies in 
unchastity, making your owne Courts and houses 
cages of proud, uncleane and all disordered per- 
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ons, enforcing the good to pine away with grief, 
and advancing men of bad deserts, accounting it 
happie to doe what you list, when no man dares 
reprove you; miserie and confusion will be the 
end of this, and you shall leave for your monu- 
ments shame and dishonour behinde you to all 
posteritie. 

“ But if, like wise and prudent guides, as we 
do rightly esteeme you, in rearing this great 
frame, you shall lay the foundation in your owne 
steps, and by your owne example shall teach your 
inferiours the feare of God, and by your modest 
recreations, and commendable labours shall lead 
them on to doe the like, especially in that most 
wholesome, profitable and pleasant work of plan- 
ting in which it pleased God himself to set the 
first man and most excellent creature Adam in 
his innocencie, to which the best Kings of Israel 
were most addicted, and by which so many king- 
doms are much enriched, and for which the noble 
King Cirus that great monarch is much commen- 
ded, whose glorie was to all ambassadors and 
forraine States (notwithstanding his being a Soul- 
dier and a Conquerour of great employment) in 
shewing the comelie order of his owne handie 
worke. When thus your light shall guide their 
feete, sweete will that harmonie be betweene the 
head and members of the bodie, then may sleepe 
the rigor of your lawes, and you shall resemble 
the best and wisest sort of Kings, which by the 
influence of their grace and love doe dailie cure 
consumption, melancholies and evil effected 
mindes, as also make their hearts more honest and 
upright, and then that worke (though burnt as 
stubble heretofore) yet being thus grounded shall 
abide, you shall live in honor and die in peace ; 
the succeeding ages of those converted Infidels 
shall count you happy, and that precious seed 
which you have sowne in teares, shall be as bles- 
sed sheaves upon your heads for ever.” 

In the following passage in which he urges the 
duty of the colony toward the “ poore Indians,” 
there is a stinging reproof, when we read it by 
the light of the actual experience of our history, 
which might well dispose us to pass it over in 
silence, but for our sincere conviction, that the 
present general policy of our government toward 
the Indian tribes is animated by a truly humane 
and liberal spirit; being designed, by congrega- 
ting them on a safe and special territory of their 
own to combine them into some degree of civi- 
lized political organization, and at least to try 
the experiment, under more favorable chances of 
success than have heretofore existed, of the pos- 
sibility of gradually raising them to the level of 
the civilization of the age. Deeply indeed is it 
to be deplored, that, in the accomplishment of 
this good end in view, unfortunate circumstances 
have rendered necessary, in some cases, means 
of severe and violent coercion, in the execution 
of the indispensable. preliminary of removal, 
which have thus far proved scarcely less haras- 
sing and disastrous to ourselves, than their even- 
tual result must be to those whose obstinacy 
and faithlessness have provoked them :— 

“And for the poore Indians what shall I say, 
but God that hath many waies shewed mercie to 
you, make you shew mercie to them and theirs. 
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And howsoever they may seeme unto you so in- 
tollerable wicked and rooted in mischiefe, that 
they cannot be moved, yet consider rightly and 
be not discouraged, they are no worse than the 
nature of Gentiles, and even of those Gentiles so 
hainouslie decyphered by S. Paul to bee full of 
wickednesse, haters of God, doers of wrong, such 
as could never be appeased and yet himselfe did 
live to see, that by the fruits of his owne labours, 
many thousand even of them became true beleev- 
ing Christians, and of whose race and offsprin 
consisteth (well neere) the whole Church of God 
atthisday. This is the worke that we first inten- 
ded, and have publisht to the world to be chiefe 
in our thoughts to bring those infidell people 
from the worship of the Divell to the service of 
God. And this is the knot that you must untie, 
or cut asunder, before you can conquer those 
sundrie impediments, that will surely hinder all 
other proceedings, if this be not first preferred. 

“Take their children and traine them up with 
gentlenesse, teach them our English tongue, and 
the principles of religion; winne the elder sort 
by wisdom and discretion, make them equal with 
your English in case of protection, wealth and 
habitation, doing justice on such as shall doe 
them wrong. Weapons of warre are needfull, I 
grant, but for defence only, and not in this case. 
If you seeke to gain this victorie upon them by 
stratagems of warre, you shall utterly lose it, and 
never come neere ‘it, but shall make your names 
odious to all their posteritie. In steed of Iron 
and steele you must have patience and humanitie 
to manage their crooked nature to your form of 
civilitie: for as our proverb is, Looke how you 
winne them, so you must weare them: if by way 
of peace and gentlenesse, then shall you iwaice 
range them in love to you wards, and in peace to 
your English people ; and by proceeding in that 
way, shall open the springs of earthly benefits to 
them both, and of safetie to your selves.” 


THE VILLAGER’S WINTER-EVENING SONG. 
BY JAMES T. FIELD, 


Nort a leaf on the tree, not a bud in the hollow, 
Where late swung the blue-bell and blossomed the 
rose ; 
And hushed is the cry of the chirping young swallow 
That perched on the hazel in twilight’s dim close. 


Gone, gone are the cowslip and sweet-scented brier 
That bloomed o’er the hillock and gladdened the 
vale ; 
And the vine that uplifted its green-pointed spire 
Hangs drooping and sere on the frost-colored pale. 


And hark to the gush of the deep-wailing fountain 
That prattled and shone in the light of the moon; 
Soon, soon shall its rushing be still on the mountain, 

And locked up in silence its merrisome tune. 


Then heap up the hearth-stone with dry forest branches, 
And gather about me, my children, in glee ; 

For cold on the upland the stormy wind launches, 
And dear is the home of my loved ones to me! 
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GASPAR POUSSIN. ly broken ; and his figures, trees, and other ob- 

Gaspar Pousstn a celebrated French landscape- | jects are so judiciously placed, and proportion- 
painter, was born at Paris in 1600, and died in ed to the distance, as to create a most agree- 
1663, aged sixty-three. He travelled to Rome able deception. He had a free and delicate man- 
at an early age, not only from having a strong de- | ner of pencilling, and was exceedingly expeditious 
sire to visit his sister, who was married to Nicolo |in his work, for his imagination was scarcely 
Poussin, but likewise out of a love to the art of | more ready to invent than his hand to execute ; 
painting, for which he very early discovered an|and it is confidently reported by authentic 
apt genius. Sandrart says that Gaspar was em- | writers, that he finished a large landscape, and 
ployed at first only to prepare the palette, pencils, | inserted all the requisite figures, within the com- 
and colors, for Nicolo; but by the instructive | pass of one day. By some connoisseurs it had 
precepts and excellent example of that eminent | been observed that the pictures of Gaspar have 
master, he became so great a proficient that he | Sometimes too great a verdure ; that his masses 
gradually rose into the highest reputation. |are often too much of one color; and that fre- 
While he continued at Rome he changed his quently there is too much black in the foregrounds 
name, assuming that of his brother-in-law and|of some of his compositions; but, notwithstand- 
benefactor; and he is known by no other name |ing the imputations of such small imperfections, 
at this day, than that of Gaspar Poussin. Un- his paintings are always truly beautiful. Gaspar 
doubtedly he is one of the most celebrated paint-|had three manners in his paintings, which are 
ers of landscapes that ever appeared; and it is distinguishable without any great nicety. The 
generally thought no painter ever studied nature | first was rather dry ; and the last, though agree- 
to better purpose, or represented the effect of jable, was unequal to those of his middle time. 
land-storms more happily than Gaspar; every |But his second manner, was, by many degrees, 
tree showed a proper and natural degree of agita- | his best, as it was more simple, and more learned ; 
tion, every leaf is in motion. His scenes are and his coloring appeared so lovely, so fresh, so 
always beautifully chosen, as also are the sites of | full of truth and nature, that no eye can behold 
his buildings ; and these buildings have a pleasing | one of his landscapes of that period without feel- 
effect, by the mixture of simplicity and elegance. |ing a rapturous degree of admiration. He de- 
His distances recede from the eye with abundance | signed human figures but very indifferently, and 
of perspective beauty ; his grounds are charming- | for that reason he frequently prevailed on Nicola 
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to paint them for him; and they were always in-| rarely just to his merits. 


troduced with the utmost propriety and judge- 
ment. No commendation can be bestowed on 
the works of Gaspar that can seem superior to 
their desert ; and the exceeding great prices they 
afford, show us that they are deservedly admired 
im every nation where the art of painting is either 
cultivated or understood. 


AMERICAN SCENERY. 


MONTGOMERY-PLACE, DUTCHESS CO. N. Y. 


Ir there is anything for which I am grateful, it 
is that I was born in New York. I love the 
pores names of her Jay, her Clinton, and her 

forris ; and bless the mother that could give to 
the Union such jewels, to enrich by their light 
the halo which shines around the head of Wash- 
ington. Our mountains, too—who can look upon 
the Highlands and not feel a native pride swell 
within him; and while his heart answers to that 
mysterious influence, which visits us while com- 
muning with such mighty features of God’s crea- 
tion—those watchtowers of Time—who does not 
also confess that other power, which borrows from 
early story and legend, recollections that, laid up | 
in our “ boyhood’s prime,” bring back upon us 
the fervor of young thoughts, as we exclaim— 


“ This is my own, my native land.” 


And there, too, is the Hudson—the household 
od of our state—which, unasked, showers a 
wealthy blessing upon all; holding an equal 
patronage over all the interests which concur to 
form an intelligent, generous, and wealthy people. 
Time will enrich its banks, until, like the Nile, 


“Tt will be seen to glide 
*Mong shrines and marble cities on each side, 
Glittering like jewels strung along a chain.” 


I was induced, about the middle of October, to 
visit that beautiful seat, Montgomery-place, situ- 
ated upon the east bank of the Hudson, and thirty 
miles from the city of that name. Its present 
proprietress is the widow of the late Edward Liv- 
ingston—a man whom none knew but to love and 
revere, who has earned a place among the honor- 
ed great by the union of eminent abilities as a 
statesman with the richest attainments as a jurist. 
Filling a variety of honorable offices, each 
witnessed his fidelity and devoted trust, and all 
were embellished and dignified by his accomplish- 
ed mind and polished manners. Even party ran- 
cour, which has tarnished the bright fame of some 
of our most eminent and gifted statesmen, has 
left his name untouched. The humanity which 
breathes throughout his “ Penal Code” has con- 
secrated his fame among the few who lie in a 
more honored sepulture than Westminster Ab- 
bey—whose names are worn next the heart of the 
lovers of mankind. 


The immediate age of the philanthropist is 
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glare of some great political movement, or stupi- 
fied by the magnitude of some present event, it 
is diverted from a proper attention to those 
humane and benevolent spirits who are maturing, 
in tranquil thought, schemes which embrace the 
amelioration of crime and the gradual improve- 
ment of social happiness. But this false and 
partial estimate will be corrected by time. Pos- 
terity, like those Egyptian judges who sat in judge- 
ment upon the actions of the dead, are undazzled 
by pomp, and unseduced by bribes. In its eyes, 
events which now swell and fill the world with 
gaping wonder, shrink into their own proper, in- 
significant measure: Candor brushes away the 
tinsel which plated in such brilliancy, meanness 
and vice; Truth extinguishes the fires of envy, 
which, kindled in prejudice, were fed by the vir- 
tues of the good, the noble, and the wise. 

The plan of criminal punishment which absorb- 
ed much of Mr. Livingston’s attention, and whose 
merciful provisions attest his humane disposition, 
will be appreciated, but not in this age. When 
that intensity of feeling and action which now 
renders the American community almost incapa- 
ble of cool reflection, which inflames into such a 
restless pursuit after wealth and distinction, every 
profession and class, shall have been sobered ; 
men will find time to examine the comparative 
merits of the two codes, and, enlightened by the 
facts which experience will have accumulated, 
will be prepared to resign opinions which, unsup- 
ported by arguments, rest only in prejudice. 
That such will be the result, few can hesitate to 
believe who have marked the legitimate influence 
of civilization upon the penalties of law. 

I cannot accuse myself of wandering, in thus 
speaking of the public services and judicial la- 
bours of Mr. Livingston. His elegant seat, to 
which he often retreated to forget for awhile the 
burden of his official duties, and to share in the 
free converse and receive the grateful and assid- 
uous devotion of his accomplished family, is filled 
with mementoes of its former honored proprietor, 
which recall to the mind the traits of his charac- 
ter and the varied incidents of his public life. 
Not without profid, too, is it to contemplate the 
services of one whom the country “ delighted to 
honor ;” who preserved, amid every elevation, a 
fame unsullied ; who rose upon the ruins of none, 
and who might say with him of Athens, “that 
not one citizen had put on mourning on his ac- 
count ;” but of whom it might be said at his 
death, that each citizen lamented a public bene- 
factor taken away. It is from the study of such 
examples that the young citizen can best mould 
his ambition ; and virtue derives a double vigor 
and power from the incentives which imbodied 
goodness thus furnishes. ‘Too apt are we, also, 
in the strife and turmoil of to-day, in “the golden 
chase of life,” to forget those whose bones rest 
under our green sward, but whose labors flourish 


in silent blessings upon the country. 


“ As from the wing the sky no scar retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 


so fades away in the minds of men the remeni- 














brance of those who sowed the harvest from which 
they are revelling in plenty. We must, like Old 
Mortality, deepen the inscription, or moss and 
time will cover and obliterate it. 

The approach to the mansion of Mrs. L. is by 
a road, studded on either side with a row of 
forest-trees; standing in sentinel array, as a 
guard of honor come out to welcome the expect- 
ed guest. This avenue opens by a wicker gate 
to a broad area of mingled forest, garden, and 
sunny park: the view expanding and widening, 
until it is crowned and lost in the far-off glories 
of the river, the champagne country beyond, and 
the noble Catskills, springing away and burying 
their heads in the clouds. Numberless bridle- 
paths run off from the carriage road ; serpentining 
in mazy pleasure—now approaching, now re- 
ceding, until, diving down some little ravines, 
they disappeared from the sight. The garden, 
which salutes you as you emerge from the deep 
shade of the grove, was now mourning the loss 
of its summer, holiday garb; and showed only 
here and there a lingering flower, the lone com- 
panions of a bright and laughing company. The 
purpling fruits of summer had been gathered; 
autumn had touched the parterre, and shaken its 
rich and variegated honors to the ground; and 
even the sculptured gardener seemed to hang his 
head in sorrow, and mutter between his marble 
lips, ‘‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone.” Tobe sure, 
we could commission the imagination to perform 
the office of nature. We could bid her summon 
back from their decay the flowers, teint them with 
the never-ending hues of summer, hang them in 
ripe and nodding beauty along the winding walk, 
and relieve the flush and circling richness of the 
expanded flower, with the folded or half-opened 
bud. Yet this is but a tantilizing occupation. 
The magic pleasure, the exquisite and liquid de- 
light which thrills us when nature herself bids 
the desolate storm to bloom, adorns the naked 
stem with preen leaves, and fills the flowering 
cup with the breath of perfume—these, imagina- 
tion cannot supply. Yet why deplore their loss? 
The same autumnal spirit which spreads a pall 
over the glad beauty of the garden, covers with 
richest mantle the forest. The leaves of the oak 
and maple had been touched with the frosty in- 
fluence, and were here and there borne from their 
withered stems and whirled upon the ground, 
and as we sauntered along the winding path, 
rustled to our tread with that gentle, melancholy 
stir which subdues, not saddens the mind, and fits 
it for a serene communion with the sobered gran- 
deur of the season. 

My companion was one of the few who possess 
that instinctive delicacy which shrinks from for- 
cing an unseasonable gayety upon those who, like 
myself, feel the influence of the dying year. 
Woman best knows how to adapt herself to the 
varying mood of man, and interprets more readily 
than our sex the changing language of the seasons. 
In summer we love to see the light, graceful form 
of the girl, floating in a playful motion among 
flowers and green things; now stopping to pluck 
a breathing gem, and now, while you are admiring 
her heightened glow and beauty, breaking away 
and sending upon the scented breeze her innocent, 
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free-hearted laugh. But in autumn the vivacity 
and glee which charmed us erewhile, seems 
almost to reproach us, and comes like the dying 
tone of a harp-string snapped by too rude a hand. 
It may be an unmanly sensibility, but I cannot 
endure to hear in the woods of autumn the loud 
voice, awakened by hilarity, or sent out to find 
an echo in the answering hills and trees. When 
green foliage clothes the boughs, and the voices 
of birds are merry among the tops of the trees, 
then send abroad the many-toned song and peal : 
but when the stir of the wind is like a complain- 
ing melody among the stricken leaves let the 
hushed tone make no discord upon the great 
forest-harp of nature. 

So thought my cicerone as she moved along, 
pointing out to my notice, in a low, subdued 
voice, the impressive beauties which met us. The 
grounds, which retreat to the north, are irregular, 
and endlessly varied. Sometimes they slope off 
by a regular descent, and again drop suddenly 
down ; forming a dell in which, one might easily 
imagine, the winds strewed their couches at 
night, and soothed themselves to rest with the 
musical murmur of a litle stream, which led its 
silver thread at the bottom. Descending farther 
along the edge of this ravine, we crossed a rustic 
bridge thrown over the brook, which here 
escaping from its narrow channel, defied the 
nimble foot of the pedestrian to leap it. A 
lengthening vista, formed by the branches of the 
linden, intertwining and bending over your head 
an arch, the thousand hues of their taper leaves 
peeping out from between the lattices, tempted 
you away from the water, eddying and sporting 
among the rocks of its bed. Mounting by a nar- 
row path, by dint of climbing and catching to the 
under-brush which lined its sides, we were warn- 
ed of our close vicinity to a waterfall, which a 
few steps forward revealed to us, dashing down 
a perpendicular ledge, and hurrymg away its 
chafed and foaming water to an expanded bay, in- 
to whose unruffled bosom it soon buried itself 
and was soothed to quiet. I have sometimes 
thought that to cascades nature has given a 
greater and more unending variety than to any 
other feature of her creation. Everything else 
has its cognate, its counterpart. Every landscape 
has in it something, which looks familiar and 
common, if not absolutely vulgar. But in the 
dash of water as it tumbles down and finds an 
echo on either shore, there is a freshness which 
is ever renovating, and which breaks upon you 
with an inspiration that verges upon ecstasy. [ 
have seen many a waterfall, from the “cataract 
of Niagara” to the humble rapid ; but I have never 
found one to which I was indifferent, which ed 
sessed the same charm, or stirred within me kin- 
dred emotions. 

That over which we were now hanging had its 
own features, its guardian divinity to al 
over its influences. Shall I describe it? I could 
only sketch a few obvious traits ; who will attempt 
to paint the emotions which are evoked, the 
thousand undefined thoughts which spring and live 
in its roar, but flee for ever as we depart t I could 
speak of the stream, plunging like a bison ool 
a precipice, recovering from its leap, and shaking 
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country was divided into states, and a Roman 
governor was appointed over the whole. 

About the sixtieth year of our era, Suetonius 
Paulinus, one of the greatest generals of the age, 
was appointed governor of Britain, and allowed 
an army of about one hundred thousand men to 
keep the natives in subjection. The infamous 
Nero was at that time emperor of Rome, and 
Paulinus was a fit instrument to execute the 
orders of his master, who cared not how many 
people suffered, if his unbounded avarice and lust 
were satisfied. To fill the coffers of the emperor, 
the Britons were subjected to the most cruel tax- 
ation, and those who but recently were in the full 
enjoyment of peace and liberty, were reduced to 
the most abject slavery. 


the rocks as it bounded away ; of the evergreens, 
which seemed to love their dangerous eminence, 
advancing to the very brink of the shelf, and con- 
trasting their bright hues with the milky foam 
into which the dusky-colored water had been 
fretted; of the creeping plants, which hung their 
festoons over the face of the jagged rock, and 
fringed with living green the otherwise naked 
bank ;—but who shall delineate the rush of 
memory from its secret, viewless depths, the tide 
of retrospection, the gush of feeling, 


































“ When thoughts on thoughts a countless throng, 
Came chasing countless thoughts along !” 


when the fountains of the mind are broken up, 
and its waters mingle and blend in richest con- 
fusion? Words are sometimes impotent; never 
more so than when employed to give an idea of 
reverie. After lingering some time in silent admi- 
ration and thought, we bent our way backward 
along the shore of the river; delaying a little to 
hear the dash of the wave upon the rocks, and 
anon stopping upon some gentle ascent to mark 
the hectic beauty of the leaves, brightening under 
the hand of decay. Correspondent of the N. Y. Mirror. 


But the inherent principles of freedom, actively 
alive in the breast of the Briton, could not be de- 
stroyed, and when the oppressions of their con- 
querors became too severe to be borne, they raised 
the banner of revolt, around which every true 
Briton rallied. The spirit of revolution, prompt- 
ed by a love of liberty and keen resentment for 
wrongs inflicted, which had been increasing in 
intensity for a long time, broke out into open re- 
bellion, at a time when Paulinus was absent upon 
the island of Mona or Anglesey. A peculiar act 
of cruelty on the part of the Romans, was the im- 
mediate cause of this general revolt, and to that 
act and its consequences, we devote this paper. 

Prasatugus, king of the Iceni,* and a prince 
much beloved for his mildness and equity, when 
on his death-bed made an equal division of his 
kingdom, one half of which he bequeathed to the 
Roman emperor, and the other to his family. 
The reason for making this bequest to the em- 
peror, was the vain hope, that it would so far sat- 
isfy his rapacity, as to secure his protection for 
his wife and children. But the moment that the 
death of Prasatugus came to the ears of Paulinus, 
he sent an army sufficient to take forcible pos- 
session of the whole of the wealth and kingdom 
of the deceased prince. Against this unjust act, 
his queen, Boadicea, a woman of extraordinary 
spirit, warmly remonstrated ; but her remonstrance 
was met with the most brutal treatment from the 
minions of the governor. They even went so far 
as to scourge her publicly, and not content with 
this inhuman injury of her person, those brutal 
men ravished her daughters in the presence of 
the queen ! 

This outrage aroused the Icem to revenge, and 
every man took a solemn oath to avenge this 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY.—No. IX. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ICENTI. 





BY B. J. LOSSING. 


Tue history of ancient Rome is written in 
characters of blood, and over her whole wide- 
spread empire, from the Caledonian hills to the 
confines of India, from Torneo’s rock to the cat- 
aracts of the Nile, the blood of slaughtered heca- 
tombs of men, women and children has soddened 
the earth. Physical strength was her standard of 
right, and by that standard she measured her 
claims to every country of the globe, wherever 
her cohorts could gain and maintain a footing. 
Intellectual Greece bowed to her yoke—the 
islands of the Mediterranean paid her homage— 
Carthage fell beneath her power—Iran acknowl- 
edged her authority—Egypt became her tributary, 
and even the remote Island of Britain, did not 
escape the power of ambitious Cesar, when Gaul 
lay prostrate at his feet. The estuaries of Britain 
were filled with his war-galleys, and the quiet of 
that happy island was broken by the clangor of 
Roman arms. A peaceful people, unaccustomed 
to the business of war, and illy armed, the Britons 
made but feeble resistance to their invaders, and 
soon another rich territory of earth was added to 
the collossal dominions of Rome. The whole 
island became subject to Roman authority, the 


— 


* This state included that portion of England now known as 
the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge and Huntingdon. 
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Boadicea encouraging the Britons. 


brutal wrong inflicted upon their queen and fam- 
ity. The Trinobantes next raised the war cry, 
and in every part of the island where the injuries 
of the queen of the Iceni became known, the in- 
dignant Britons crowded around the standard of 
revolt, eager for the blood of the Roman bar- 
barians. Camelodunum (London) was the only 
town that remained loyal, but even there, the 
Romans were not safe.. Throughout the whole 
island, an indiscriminate massacre of men, women 
and children took place; and in one instance a 
legion of the Roman army attempting to stay the 
dreadful retribution of the Iceni, were all slaugh- 
tered toa man. In London the revolters made 
terrible havoc. The Romans in great numbers 
fled to their principal temple for protection, but 
it was set on fire, and with its living contents en- 
tirely consumed. That outrage upon the queen 
of the Iceni, cost Rome eighty thousand of her 
citizens ! 

As soon as Paulinus heard of this general revolt, 
he left Mona and hastened to the assistance of his 
people. This the Britons expected, and the ar- 
mies of the several states were combined, and, by 
unanimous consent, Boadicea, was chosen com- 
mander-in-chief. The combined army of the 


Britons amounted to one hundred thousand men, 
\while Paulinus could muster only about ten 
thousand. Alarmed at his comparatively weak 
condition, and the numerical strength of the re- 
'volters, the Roman general was perplexed to 
know what course to take. First he resolved to 
‘shut himself up in London, and bide the issue of 
'a siege, but when he found the triumphant enemy 
'marching toward the capital, he resolved to con- 
quer them or die. The inhabitants of London 
| begged him to remain in their defence, but he 
yielded to the solicitations of his soldiers, and 
ie dictates of his own judgement, and resolved 
to do battle with the enemy. 

The Roman army marched out into the open 
country and awaited the approach of the Britons. 
They chose for their camp a narrow strip of land, 
with a dense forest in the rear, while before them 
spread out a spacious plain. On this plain the 
host of Boadicea encamped, now numbering, (in- 
cluding the women and children who had been 

invited by the soldier-queen to witness the con- 
test and share in the spoils of the undoubted vic- 
tory,) two hundred and thirty thousand.* Boa. 


i 





*Dion Cassius. 
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dicea, still stung with the wrongs she had suffer-} children lay dead upon that battle-field. Boadi- 


ed was eager to engage with Paulinus. 


With | cea and her daughters narrowly escaped falling 


her daughters beside her, in a war chariot, she| mto the hands of the conquerors; but stung with 
traversed the ranks of the Britons, inflaming their; remorse and despair at her accumulated misfor- 


zeal for her cause, and animating them with 
courage, by passionate addresses. “ This is not 
the first time,” cried she, “‘ that Britons have been 
victorious under their queen. I come not here 
as one descended from royal progenitors, to fight 
for empire or riches, but as one of you—as a 
true Briton—to avenge the loss of liberty, the 
wrongs done to my own person, and the base 
violation of the chastity of my daughters. Roman 
lust has grown so strong, that nothing escapes 
its pollution—old and young are alike liable to its 
outrages. The gods have already begun to punish 
them according to their deserts. One legion that 
durst hazard a battle, was cut in pieces, and 
others have fled like cowards before us. Raise 
loud your war-shout, and their fears will make 
them flee. Consider your numbers and your 
motives for the war, and resolve to conquer or 
die. It is better to fall honorably in defence of 
liberty, than to submit to Roman outrage. Such 
is my resolution; but ye men, if ye choose, live 
and be slaves!” 

When the brave queen had concluded her ha- 
rangue, a loud shout rang along the lines of the 
British army, and exclamations of loyalty were 
heard on every side. But while these demon- 
strations denoted confidence of victory on the 
part of the Britons, Paulinus was unawed, and by 
forcible appeals to his soldiers, he raised their 
hopes and courage to the highest pitch. He 
pointed to the multitude of Britons, as a handful 
of men and immense numbers of women and 
children—he exhorted them to believe the Brit- 
ons to be cowards—charged them to keep close 
together so as to advance in an unbroken phalanx, 
and to fight sword in hand after they had thrown 
their darts. Then ordering a charge to be sound- 
ed, the Romans advanced in a solid column, 
hurled their javelins with terrible effect, with 
desperate power broke into the ranks of the 
Britons, and with sword in hand spread death and 
desolation in their path. Such an unexpected 
and fierce onslaught, struck terror to the island- 
ers, for they supposed the Romans would be 
awed by their numbers ; and it was in vain that 
Boadicea encouraged them to repel the attack. 
They fled in dismay in every direction, the 
women and children were exposed to the fury of 
the Romans, neither age nor sex, nor even horses 
were spared, and when the sun set upon Briton 
that night, more than seventy thousand of her 


tunes, she took poison and died. 

Such, in brief, is a romantic chapter of the early 
history of Briton, and in it we see shadowed forth 
many of the bolder features of the human charac- 
ter:—the tyranny of uncontrolled power, am- 
bition, avarice, cruelty, lust, the generous heroism 
of woman, the strength of innate principles of 
freedom, the meanness of cowardice and the 
suicidal tendency of misfortune and despair. 
And such are the leading features in almost every 
chapter of the world’s history, where states and 
empires have changed masters. The record of 


‘the political progress of nations, is a wonderful 


romance, where truth and fable are combined in 
presenting to generation after generation, an en- 
tertaining volume for amusement and instruction: 
and doubtless Byron was not wide of the mark, 
when he denominated all history, “a splendid 
fiction.” 





THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


In our last number we gave a full description 
and illustration of the Daguerreotype, as construct- 
ed by the original inventor, and alluded to the 
fact, that Mr A. S. Wolcott, of New York City, 
had made important improvements on the origi- 
nal invention, by which he is enabled to produce 
perfect transcripts of the human face; a result 
regarded by M. Daguerre as unattainable, because 
of the want of strong lights in the subject. This 
difficulty is completely obviated by the improve- 
ment of Mr W.; and the miniatures which we have 
seen produced by his process, exhibit all those 
beautiful gradations of light and shade expected 
from the pencil of experience ; and for truth, are 
unsurpassed. ‘The nature of Mr. Wolecott’s im- 
provement is fully explained in the subjoined 
letter from him to Professor Mapes, the editor of 
the “ American Repertory of Arts.” 

Mr. Wolcott intends, (if he has not already done 
so,) to take out letters-patent for his valuable dis- 
covery and improvement, which if we mistake 
not, as much advances toward perfection and use- 
fulness, the process of photogenic drawing, as the 
discoveries of M. Daguerre have advanced the 
art from the point where the combined discover- 
ies, and practice of Porta and Wedgewood left 
it. 








New-York, March 13th, 1840. 
Dear Sir: 


When the announcement was first made of M. 
Daguerre’s method of imprinting the beautiful 
images of the camera on silver plates, the remark 
was very generally made, that taking likenesses 
from life, would be one of the most important uses 
to which it could be applied. 

On reflection it appears that on account of the 


difficulty of a person’s remaining perfectly still | 


for any great length of time, without the appear- 
ance of constraint, or without changing the ex- 
pression of the face, the great desideratum was 
to construct a camera that should condense the 
greatest quantity of light to form the image, that 
was consistent with distinctness. Not having an 
achromatic glass in my possession larger than 
the object-glass of a microscope, | proceeded to 
experiment with a single concave reflector, as the 
most simple of all optical instruments, and as the 
one which, if of large dimensions and truly ellip- 
tical, would most probably best answer the above 
ends of distinctness and brilliancy combined. 

My first experiment was, I think, in October, 
with a reflector of 1; inches aperture and 2 in- 
ches focus. With this | took the profile of a 
person standing opposite a window; and here 
having but the three principle facts relating to 
M. Daguerre’s process, viz: the exposing the 
pilates to vapor of iodine, afterward to that of 
mercury, and the washing in hyphosulphite of 
soda, or in common salt, I fell into the same er- 
ror as probably many others, which was that | 
supposed it necessary to keep the plate in the ca- 
mera until the image was visible. This error 
prevented my making a larger instrument imme- 
diately ; that which I now use is 7 inches clear 
aperture, and 1s used in the following manner. 

The person is placed at A, and in the axis of 

. eae ee the reflector B. C 
ae aa is the plate on 

ee which the image 
is to be formed. D D are rays radiated from the 
person, and falling on the mirror B. E E are 
the same rays converging to a focus after reflec- 
tor C is inclosed in a box to exclude the extrane- 
ous light. 

From experiments which I have made, I find 
that a speculum, of 7 inches aperture and 12 in- 
ches focus, will form a picture in about the same 
time as a single lens, of 32 inches aperture and 
12 inches focus. Taking this as a standard of 
comparison, we may make an estimate of the 
action of lenses and reflectors. 

In consequence of a lens inverting the image 
of an object, it will be necessary to use a flat 
speculum, in order to cross the rays ; and to reduce 
the aberrations, the lens should be a compound 
one, consisting of at least 3 glasses. If we esti- 
mate the rays lost by reflection from each sur- 
face as ,'5 and the rays transmitted by a single 


B mA 





lens, as - - : - - - 100.00 
we have, Loss by Ist surface of 2d glass 8.33 
91.67 

Loss by 2d surface of 2d glass 7.63 

84.04 
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Loss by ist surface of 3d glass _—_7.00 

77.04 

Loss by 2d surface of 3d glass 6.42 

70.62 

Loss by flat speculum,3 - 26.48 
Rays transmitted after one reflec- 
tion, and refraction through 
three lenses, as compared with 
that transmitted through one 

lens of the same aperture 44,14 


Now as 44: 100 so is 100 : 227; that is, if the 
area of the single lens is 100, that of the triple 
lens must be 227; and taking the square roots of 
the numbers for the apertures, we have ./100? 
/227, so is 3.66, the aperture of the single lens, 
to 5.49, that of the compound one. 

With a lens, we are under the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of placing it about 4, of its focal distance 
nearer the plate than the luminous focus, which 
may prevent that nice adjustment which is so 
desirable ; besides, the question remains, whether 
the lens can be made to form as distinct an out- 
line as the reflector. 

If I have not erred in my experiment with the 
lens and the reflector, it would appear that the 
chymical and luminous rays do not follow the 
same laws with respect to reflection and refrac- 
tion. Thus it is estimated that there is a loss of 
about }the light from a speculum by reflection 
when the rays fall nearly perpendicular to the 
surface. 

Call the rays falling on the speculum 100 
Loss one half - - - - 50 

50 
Loss, } by the plate being interposed 8 





42 
Light falling on a lens, - + 100 
Loss by reflection from 2 surfaces, 16 


84 


Thus we have, after reflection, 42 parts, and 
after refraction 84 parts; that is, half the area 
with the glass would be just as effectual with 
light as the whole would with a reflector; this 
would give 5 inches as the diameter of the glass, 
and 7 inches that of the reflector, whereas by my 
experiment 33 is the diameter of the glass when 
it is equally efficacious with the chymical rays 
as the reflector of 7inches. This would give 
nearly twice as great a loss of the chymical rays, 
by reflection, when compared with refraction, as 
there is of the luminous rays. 

If there is this difference between reflectors 
and refractors there should be a much greater al- 
lowance than 3 for the loss from reflection from 
the flat speculum used with the lens. This would 
bring the aperture of the glass about equal to that 
of the reflector. 

I shall repeat the experiment more carefully 
when I have time, and if I am in error, will give 
you the result. 

Yours, respectfully, 


James J. Marzs, Esq. A. S. WOLCOTT. 
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We have recently read the report made to the ia Palestine and Persia, and throughout the whole 
French Chamber of Deputies by M. Arago, the| region once known as Judea, cleanliness is re- 
President of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, on | garded as one of the cardinal virtues ; and with 
the subject of M. Daguerre’s invention. That |the Mahometans in general, and the Turks in par- 
celebrated philosopher deems it one of the great-  tioudar, personal cleanliness is made a part of 
est discoveries of the age. He states the fact | hei religion. It is enjoined upon them in the 
that, so susceptible is the prepared plate to the | Koran as one of the most important duties, and 
action of light, that lunar rays, which have never | te Mahometans like the Jews are taught to be- 
heen known to produce an effect upon any sub-| jieve that impurity of the body is so offensive in 
stance, make visible impressions thereon; and | the sight of Deity that it will be punished with 
he gives it as his opinion that by means of the spiritual debasement. 

Daguerreotype, we shall be able to make photo-| ‘The bath is almost universally used daily in 
graphic charts of the moon, more perfect than | the east, and where this luxury is denied, as is 
any now in use. In other relations to the science | the case in the desert regions, the people have 
of astronomy, he views the invention as of great | frequent recourse to ablutions of the extremities. 
importance. It enables the student of the celes-|To the custom of washing the feet, we have 
tial regions, to measure accurately the compara-| elsewhere alluded, and we propose here briefly 
tive intensity of light possessed by the sun, moon | to notice the eastern mode of washing the hands. 
and stars; and he recommends its use to the me- 
teorologist, in determining with precision, atmos- 
pheric effects at different hours of the day. In 
a word, M. Arago expresses his belief that this 





discovery will have an important bearing upon all 
the natural sciences, as well as the useful arts. 
So impressed were the members of the Chamber 
of Deputies with the importance of this discovery, 
as demonstrated in the report of M. Arago, that Oriental ewer end besia. 
they voted M. Daguerre apension of ten thousand 
franes per annum. 





The orientals never wash their hands in water 
standing in the basin, but always, if possible, have 
it poured upon them from an ewer held by a 
second person, as shewn in the cut at the head 
of this article. This mode is doubtless much 
more refreshing and cleanly than the one used by 
THE ORIEN TALS—No. VII. us, and the Europeans in general. In the east, 
the basin and ewer are generally made of tinned 
copper. The latter has a division midway the 
top and bottom, raised in the centre and perfora- 
ted with holes like a colander, so that the defiled 
water, passing from the hands, is concealed by 
this perforated covering. The ewer has a long 
spout and narrow neck, with a cover, as repre- 

Ai Rr \ sented in the second cut. When the master 

es , Seri eh wishes to wash his hands, a servant approaches 
Ba Ree q with the ewer in his right hand and the basin in 
fo: 3 asi Ko if —— his left; and so tenacious are the orientals in the 


am \, 


/ Se —— Sm observance of this custom, that when a second 
ual fn (eee i: (AG, Ws Ih My ey) wih person is wanting, they will wash in the inconve- 
> 5 sd lat Sa _ |nient manner of taking up and setting down the 

A Aer ca i | |ewer frequently, to pour water on their hands. 


ca tee an This custom, now so prevalent in the east, was 
| aes ul NG AMA t lequally so at a very remote period. In the 
Scripture Book of second Kings, Chap. iii. verse 
11, this custom is alluded to in the case of Elijah, 
“And one of the king of Israel’s servants an- 
Wirs the people of the east, especially those|swered and said, Here is Elisha the son of 


Losing | fo 





Orientals washing hands. 











Oriental 


Shaphat, which poured water on the hands of 
Elijah.” The incident here mentioned occurred 
nearly nine hundred years anterior to our era. 





SHAVING THE HEAD. 

TuE tonsorial business in the east is quite dif- 
ferent from what it is with us, for there, instead 
of shaving off the beard and dressing and curling 
the long locks of hair, they dress and curl the 
beard, and frequently shave the head, as seen in 
the engraving. A fine beard, carefully attended 
to, is considered one of the most valuable of the 
personal ornaments of the males of the east, and 
they usually spend more time and care in the cul- 
tivation of this natural beauty, than in any other 
decoration of their persons. 

A custom is still prevalent among many orien- 
tal nations, of shaving the head as a sign of 
mourning. The origin of this custom is very re- 
mote, for we find it recorded of Job that when 
he heard of the desolation of his house he “arose, 
and rent his mantle, and shaved his head.” 

This custom was prevalent with the Jews, 
though it was interdicted among the priests. 
Mahomet forbade the habit, yet his injunctions 
are disregarded. The ancient Greeks testified 


their grief in this manner, and sometimes laid 
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Barber. 


buried or burned with it, and sometimes it was 
simply laid upon the grave. When men of high 
station in the state or army died, it was not unu- 
sual for the whole population of cities to be shaved. 

Purchas gives an account, on the authority of 
Peter Covillan, of an existing custom in Abyssinia, 
of an analogous character. The narrative relates 
to a public mourning for the death of their king. 
The party alluded to had just received the intelli- 
gence. “And because” says he, “it is the fash- 
ion of this country, when their friends die, to 
shave their heads, and not their beards, and to 
cloath themselves in black apparell, wee beganne 
to shave one another’s head, and while wee were 
doing this, in came they which brought us our 
dinner, who, when they saw this, they set down 
the meate upon the ground, and ran to tell it unto 
Prete, who suddenly sent two friars unto us, to 
understand what had fallen out. The ambassa- 
deur could not answer him for the great lamen- 
tation that he made, and I told them as well as I 
could, that the sunne which gave us light was 
darkened, that is to say, that the King, Don Em- 
manuel, (of Portugal) was departed this life ; and 
suddenly all of us began to make our moane, and 
the friars went their way.” 
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Jewels of silver. 


FEMALE ORNAMENTS. 


In a former number we gave in detail, an ac- 
count of the jewels and other personal ornaments 
used by eastern females. To that account 
we have nothing descriptive to add, but the 
above engraving, which we are enabled to pre- 
sent in addition to the numerous illustrations then 
given. This engraving is copied from one made 
up from Egyptian sculptures and real ornaments, 
in the British Museum, and may be considered a 
fair representation of a group of Egyptian belles 
in the time of the Pharaohs. We have in this 
cut nearly all the varieties of ornaments :—the 
head-dress, ear-rings, armlets, wristlets, neck- 
laces, &c. 


ANNUALS. 


TueEsE beautiful souvenirs of affection and 
friendship, whose popularity is now fast waning, 
have, in their manufacture and sale, been the 
means of putting an immense amount of capital*in 
circulation. It appears from an estimate given 
in the London Journal of the Fine Arts, that du- 
ring the seventeen years that annuals have been 
published in England, a sum equal to about sev- 
en millions of dollars has been expended upon 
them. To this we may add, for this country, a 
million and a half more, which makes an aggre- 
gate of eight and a half millions. The following 
is an extract from the journal abovementioned :— 


“ Beyond question the character of the Annuals 
has deteriorated ; the fashion, we might also say 
the passion for them, gradually declined. In 
proportion as they became unprofitable, exertions 
were relaxed ; and if we look through any of the 
volumes published within the last five or six years, 
we shall perceive only mediocre engravings from 
mediocre paintings, while among the contributors 
to their literary contents we shall now find 
scarcely a single name of eminence. Publishers 
who used to pay largely for the assistance of 
both authors and artists, have been compelled 
either to abandon their speculations, or dole out 
recompense very sparingly; and their value as 
literary works, or as works of art, has nearly, if 
it have not altogether vanished. Yet they have, 
undoubtedly, been useful as well as agreeable, prof- 
itable as well as pleasant, both to literature and to 
art ; and the sneers directed aguinst them, just at 
the commencement of their decline, were as un- 
merited as they were unwise. Before their in- 
troduction into England, the Christmas gift-books 
were, as we have stated, and our readers know 
paltry pocket books; their successors contained 
much to interest, and somewhat to instruct; the 
prints which used to ornament the chimney- 
pieces of houses of the middle class, were taw ° 
dry-colored daubs, prejudicial to taste, and very 
often injurious to morality ; they were displaced 
by engravings after the choicest works of our 
greatest British painters, executed in such a 
manner as to cultivate the eye, and give employ- 
ment to the mind; and we are by no means to 
put out of sight the fact, that the popularity of 
the Annuals spread through various channels a 
very large sum of money every year, such sun) 
being divided among persons whose occupations 
were beneficial to the country. For some years, 
nearly 100,000/. per annum was thus exper led 
We shall not be wide of the mark, if we assert, 
that for several years, 150,000 volumes were cir- 








culated. We made in the year 1829, a calcula- 
tion of the expenses incurred, and on now refer- 
ring to it we have no reason to change our 
Opinion of its accuracy; it may interest, or at 
least, amuse, the curious in such matters, at the 
same time it will sustain our argument as to the 
benefit conferred by this class of works: for 
150,000 volumes (including the “guinea” books, 
of which there were always two or three,) the 
public paid about 90,000/. This sum was thus 
distributed :— 


Authors and Editors £6,000 
Painters 3,000 
Engravers 12,000 
Copperplate Printers 4,000 
Printers 3,500 
Paper makers 5,500 
Binders 9,000 


Silk manufacturers and leather sellers 4,000 








For advertising, &c. 2,000 
Incidental matters 1,000 
50,000 
Publishers’ profits 10,000 
Retail Booksellers’ profits 30,000 
£90,000 

FARMERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


ROOT CULTURE, FALL PLANTING, &c. 


Mr. Epiror—It is, I believe, not generally 
known, or considered, that the seed of many of 
our most useful root crops will admit of fall plant- 
ing ; and yet there are few farmers or gardeners 
who have not had the fact fully demonstrated by 
the accidental falling of the seeds when they had 
ripened, and their vegetating in the spring with- 
out the least protection from the severity of the 
winter. 

At the instance of a very observing and enter- 
prising gentleman of Philadelphia, who has done 
much for the introduction of a more general root 
culture into this country, | made the experiment 
last year upon a small quantity of sugar beet, 
parsnips, and onion seed. But as the ground had 
become frozen before the suggestion was made, 
I had to embrace the opportunity afforded by a 
partial thaw in December, to deposit the seed 
without any previous preparation of the ground ; 
and to supply the deficiency of warmth in the 
ground from the absence of the freshly applied 
manure, I gave the beds a slight covering of 
horsestable litter, which was raked off in the 
spring, leaving the finer particles to*be dug in as 
soon as the erate where large enough to admit 
of it. The result was, that I had a good crop of 
each, under these unfavorable circumstances. 

Now as the cultivation of the sugar beet for 
stock is becoming an object of great and growing 
interest with farmers, wherever the experiment 
has been fairly tried, and, as in many instances 


much depends upon early planting, that the crop 
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may be as far advanced as possible before the ex- 
cessive heat of summer and frequent fall droughts, 
and as nothing that can be advantageously done 
in the fall, should be left for the hurry and bustle 
of spring—fall planting may, in many situations, 
be profitably adopted. 

If the ground be properly prepared by deposit- 
ing the necessary quantity of manure in furrows 
immediately beneath the seed, as has been recom- 
mended in spring planting, the fermentation of 
the manure in the spring, which will have been 
retarded by the frost of winter, would so warm 
the ground as to produce vegetation before the 
earth would be in a suitable condition for plant- 
ing under ordinary circumstances. 

Other advantages would arise from the fer- 
tilizing effects of the frost upon the newly made 
ridges, and the destruction of numerous mis- 
chievous insects by this unnatural exposure to 
the rigors of winter. 

The crop being already in the ground would 
not conflict with the ordinary spring work, which 
is frequently, though erroneously urged by the 
advocates of the stand still system of farming, as 
an objection to the cultivation of roots. I say 
erroneously, for the culture of roots for stock 
need not be in addition to the usual amount of 
labor done ona farm, but as a substitute for a 
part of that labor. For instance, the farmer 
who plants his ten or twenty acres of corn, should 
plant one, two, or three of these acres with beets, 
or such other roots as his experience shall teach 
him is best adapted to his soil and situation. If 
he plant in the spring, he has but to plough his 
root ground in the fall, if the sward be tough; if 
not, asa clover clay, spring ploughing will an- 
swer. If fall planting be adopted, the same prep- 
aration will be necessary. In either case the 
ploughing should be as deep as the soil will admit 
of, and the earth be perfectly pulverized before 
planting. 

The beet succeeds well on any medium soil ; 
though fresh liming has in some instances been 
found prejudicial to its growth. The cultivation 
of roots for stock on suitable ground, needs but 
a trial to recommend itself to the favorable at- 
tention of every farmer; for among a great 
amount of authentic testimony on the subject, 
not one item other than the most favorable has 
been adduced. It not only enables the farmer to 
support more stock upon the same ground, or sell 
a larger amount of surplus grain, but it contributes 
largely to the health, comfort and growth of his 
stock, and the consequent increase of his profits. 
The sugar beet is eaten with avidity by all of our 
domestic animals, but to the milch cow, the 
sheep, young cattle and hogs, they are particular- 
ly aceana 

The fact that most animals grow and fatten 
readily upon grass, but will remain stationary or 
fall away upon hay, (the same article divested of 
its juice,) is conclusive evidence that some suc- 
culent is wanting; that the animal secretions are 
diminished from the want of green food ; and as 
our climate will not furnish us with a natural 
supply during the winter, we must supply the de- 
ficiency by artificial means. Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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CAUSES OF SEEDS NOT GERMINATING. 


We have known and heard of considerable loss 
and disappointment from seeds, particularly onion 
seeds, not growing. We have thought and in- 
quired in reference to the cause, and the result 
of our cogitation and inquiries may thus be sta- 
ted :— 

Without a certain degree of moisture, seeds 
will not germinate. On dry, sandy soils, and in 
a dry season, it seems highly probable, then, that 
seeds may be deprived of the requisite degree of 
moisture : perhaps receiving just as much as will 
mould them and destroy their vitality, or being 
so near the surface as to be injured by the sun’s 
heat and light. 

But the seeds may have germinated, and com- 
menced to send out their roots and stem stalks, 
and yet be destroyed. If the soil is not pressed 
closely to the seeds, and very dry weather oc- 
curs just at this period of the process of germi- 
nation, the root being too distant from the soil, 
and too feeble to draw any supply of moisture, 
the liquid food of the plant contained in the fer- 
mented seed may be dried up, and the life thus 
destroyed. 

If you would avoid disappointment and loss 
from seeds failing to grow, the preventive process 
is indicated by a knowledge of the causes most 
frequently productive of this result, which we 
think are those stated above. If you sprout your 
seeds before putting them into the ground, you 
will preserve them from the first cause of failure, 
but if you pulverize your soil thoroughly and 
press it in this state with a hoe, spade, or roller, 
upon the seeds thus sprouted, the root stem will 
soon and surely derive sufficient moisture from 
the soil. 

In a few instances I have found my neighbors 
blaming the seeds as useless, particularly of 
onions, carrots, and parsnips, when [ have obtain- 
ed a little of the seed and found it to sprout quite 
well. You may easily save yourselves from such 
reflections, or from the temptation to blame others, 
by steeping the suspected seed in warm or tepid 
water, from six to twenty-four hours, according 
to the size and hardness of the seeds, and then 
setting it away in a warmish place for a day or 
two. If good it will sprout in this time; if kept 
warm in a darkish place, and it does not sprout 
in this time, the seed is faulty. 

In connexion with this subject, I may state that 
several circumstances incline me to the belief 
that corn which has been sprouted—no matter in 
what steep—is safe from the ravages of the red 
or wire worm. It has been fashionable to steep 
in strong solution of copperas, and to ascribe the 
safety of the seed in this state, not to the change 
which fermentation has produced in the germe or 
chit which is usually first attacked, but to the 
change in the taste from the copperas. We have 
known corn soaked in simple water—in water 
alone—to escape from the attacks of the worm 
as well as that soaked in the copperas steep. 
Until this matter is made more certain, however, 
I would hold it bad husbandry to neglect the cop- 
peras, as, in addition to the change produced by 
heat and moisture, we have also the disagreeable 
taste communicated by the salt. Cultivator. 
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QUINCE TREES. 


Tue cultivation of the quince is much negleet- 
ed, though it may be justly ranked among our 
most valuable fruits. For preserves it has long 
maintained a distinguished rank, and the fruit 
either in a green or dried state, is not surpassed 
by any other article for communicating a pleasant 
and agreeable flavor to pies made of apples. It 
is easily propagated by layers, and also by cut- 
tings, and any approved kinds may be perpetuated 
by grafting in the usual manner. 

It produces the finest, fairest fruit, when plant- 
ed in a soft, moist soil, in a rather shady or 
sheltered situation. It keeps well if properly 
managed, and always sells for a very high price ; 
the markets never being overstocked with them, 
as is the case with many other fruits in plentiful 
seasons. 

The quince derives its name of Cydonia, from 
the town of Cydon, in Isle of Crete, whence 
it was originally brought. There are four kinds 
of quince :—the pear quince, from the resemblance 
of its shape; the apple quince; the Portugal 
quince, which is less harsh and more juicy than 
the two preceding kinds ; and the eatable quince, 
which is less astringent and milder than either 
of the other kinds enumerated. The trees being 
small, they can be planted ten or twelve feet 
apart along fences, or in places where they will 
not interfere with other trees, or the business of 
agriculture. 

It is hoped that many seasons will not be per- 
mitted to pass over without the cultivation of 
this valuable fruit being considerably extended 
among our farmers and gardeners. Put some 
cuttings in a suitable soil and situation, and see 
how they will grow and flourish ; this would be 
an interesting amusement for the boys and girls 
who love good pies, and would occupy but a few 
minutes of their time. Farmer’s Cabinet. 


“TO DAIRY WOMEN. 


To prevent that rancid, nauseous flavour which 
is too often prevalent in cheeses, even when made 
of the richest milk, and which, otherwise would 
be delicious, salt the milk as soon as it is taken 
from the cows: I mean the evening’s milk, which 
is kept in pans during the night, in order to be 
mixed with the new morning’s milk. The quan- 
tity of salt to be used on the occasion, is about 
a tablespoonfull to each gallon of milk, and is 
generally sprinkled on the bottom of the pan, 
and the milk poured upon the salt, when they soon 
become incorporated. This early salting has en- 
abled many dairy women, whose cheese was be- 
fore always hoven and detestebly rank, now to 
produce excellent and well-flavored cheese, and 
on farms that had been pronounced totally unfit 
for the dairy system. 


BEE MOTH. 


Mr. James Tuatcuer, author of the “ American 
Orchardist,” &c. &c., in a communication to the 
New England Farmer, says :—“I will embrace this 
opportanity to communicate for the benefit of the 
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cultivator, what I believe to be an infallible rem-!the state of Georgia. Opposite Augusta, is a 
edy against the bee moth, which has proved so | bridge over the Savannah river, which serves to 
destructive to bees throughout our country of | facilitate the intercourse with a part of South 
late years. The remedy is simple and easily ap- | Carolina. 
plied. It consists merely of covering the floor-| Augusta has wide streets, intersecting one an- 
board on which the hive stands, with common | other at right angles, and ornamented with trees. 
earth about an inch thick. A hive set on earth | The houses are mostly of brick, antthany of thetn 
will never be infested with worms, for the bee | are spacious and elegant. The public buildings 
moth will not deposite her eggs where the earth| are an academy, a court-house, a theatre, a 
will come in contact. She naturally resorts toa| hospital, two markets, six houses of public 
dry board as her element. The remedy has been | worship, and the city-hall. The latter is a hand- 
employed by a number of persons in this vicinity | some edifice; and a correct view of it is here 
for several years, with the most complete suc-| given. Augusta is situated favorably for trade. 
cess.” Upward of one hundred thousand bags of cotton 
are deposited here annually, and conveyed hence 
down the river, to Savannah and Charleston, for 
——__—_—_—__——- the northern and European markets. 
The state of Georgia has greatly increased in 
population within a few years. Milledgeville is the 
CITY-HALL, AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. seat of government, but many towns are much 
Aveusta is a flourishing city in Georgia, situa- | larger and more populous. Savannah has fifteen 
ted on an elevated plain, on the southwest side | or sixteen thousand inhabitants, and is the princi- 
of the river Savannah, which divides Georgia | pal seaport. A college has lately been establish- 
from South Carolina. It is in a westnorthwest | ed at Athens, by the name of Franklin college: 
direction from Charleston, at the distance of one | and there is a law for an academy in every 
hundred and thirty-eight miles. From the city | county. An increased attention is paid to edu- 
of Savannah, at the mouth of the river, it is one | cation in the State, and it has a large school 
hundred and twenty-three miles, and ina north-|fund. Far the greater part of the people are 
northwest direction; and it is eighty-seven miles | employed in agriculture ; cotton and rice are the 


eastnortheast, from Milledgeville, the capital of | staples of Georgia. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


FIRE-PROOF ASBESTOS CLOTH. 


Ir has been known for ages, that the fibres of a 
peculiar mineral, called asbestos or amianthus, 
might be woven into a kind of cloth capable of 
resisting great heat, but it was not till about the 
year 1830 that the idea of applying it to a useful 
purpose, seems to have arisen. 

Chevalier Aldini brought under the notice of 
the Royal Society some remarkable proofs of the 
incombustibility of asbestos cloth. With a glove 
made of this substance he was enabled to handle 
a red-hot poker; as were several others of the 
persons present. He stated to the meeting, that 
his object was to provide a dress, which should 
enable a man to contend against the fiercest heat 
in time of fire, or other similar danger. He show- 
ed that a finger, enveloped first in asbestos, and 
then in a double case of wire-gauze, might be 
held in the flame of a spirit-lamp, or candle, for a 
long time before inconvenient heat was felt. A 
fireman, having his hand in a double asbestos 
glove, and guarded in the palm by a piece of as- 
bestos cloth, laid hold of a large piece of red hot 
iron, carried it slowly to the distance of one-hun- 
dred and fifty feet, set straw on fire with it, and 
then brought it back to the furnace, the hand 
not being at all injured in the experiment. Ina 
second experiment, the fireman put on an asbestos 
cap over his whole head, a wire-gauze cap over 
that, and a cuirass defended by a shield, on his 
body. A fire of shavings was then lighted ina 
chafing-dish, and the fireman plunged his head 
into the middle of the flames, with his face to- 
ward the fuel, and in that way went several 
times round the chafing-dish for more than a 
minute. 

A short time before M. Aldini arrived in Lon- 
don, he submitted his experiments to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, who ordered a 
Report thereon to be drawn up by M. Gay-Lussac. 
One of the experiments then exhibited was an ex- 
traordinary one. ‘Two parallel hedges, about 
three feet distant from each other, were formed 
of straw and brushwood, piled upon bars of iron. 
When these were set on fire, the flames from the 
two rose in a body to the height of at least nine 
feet, and filled the entire intervening space. The 
heat was too great for an ordinary spectator to 
approach within eight or ten yards of the burning 
hedges. Six men, dressed in clothing of which 
asbestos cloth constituted a part, now entered be- 
tween the burning hedges, and traversed the 
whole extent several times. One of the men had 
at his back an osier basket covered with wire- 
gauze, and in the basket was a little child eight 
years old, clothed in asbestos cloth. The whole 
six men, together with the child, remained envel- 
oped in the intense flame for some time, and 
emerged unhurt, nor otherwise affected by the 
heat, than in an elevation of the pulse. 

The dresses worn on this occasion were two in 
number, one of wire-gauze, which prevented the 
entrance of flame, on the principle of Davy’s safe- 
ty lamp; and an inner dress of asbestos cloth, to 
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keep the wearer from the effect of the heat, which, 
notwithstanding the exclusion of flame, passed 
through the meshes of the wire-gauze. 
to allow a quantity of air to be available for the 
wearer, for the purposes of respiration, it would 
probably be necessary to cause a pipe to be con- 
veyed from the asbestos dress, to some external 
station open to fresh air; indeed we believe that 
some such contrivance as this, has been adopted, 
in a fire-proof dress, devised for firemen within a 
few years. 


In order 


Our object, however, on the present occasion, 
is to speak of the peculiar mineral which admits 
of such an extraordinary application. /sbesfos, 
is a name given to several kinds of a mineral 
found in most countries, but chiefly in Savoy and 
Corsica, where it occurs in the form of veins, in 
rocks of serpentine, mica-slate, and limestone. 
Among the different kinds, are amianthus, which 
occurs in long, parallel, extremely slender, and 
flexible fibres; mountain leather, finely interwoven 
and closely matted filaments, forming flat pieces ; 
mountain cork, fibres interlaced so as to form nu- 
merous cells resembling cork; mountain wood, 
hard, brittle, slightly curved fibres; and common 
asbestos, compact fibrous masses, harder and 
heavier than the other varieties. 

Amianthus is the variety most useful for being 
converted into cloth, from its fibrous nature ; and 
the little alteration it undergoes by strong heat, 
caused it to be used by the Eastern nations as 
an article for the fabrication of cloth, which 
might be cleaned by throwing it into the fire: 
the dirt or grease was burned off without dam- 
aging the texture of the cloth, from which cir- 
cumstance it obtained the name of amianthus, 
“undefiled.” Table-napkins were made of this 
substance, and, after a banquet, they were all 
thrown into a fire, from whence they were re- 
moved clean and unsullied. Pliny relates that 
amianthus cloth was also used to envelope the 
bodies of kings during certain ceremonies after 
death. 

The account which has been given of the mode 
of making cloth from these mineral fibres is as 
follows :—Having steeped amianthus in warm 
water, divide its fibres by gently rubbing them 
together between the fingers, so as to loosen and 
separate all the extraneous matter ; then pour on 
repeatedly, very hot water, as long as it contin- 
ues to be in the least discolored. After this, 
nothing will be left but the long fibres, which are 
to be carefully dried in the sun. The bundles 
are then to be carded by very fine instruments, 
and the long filaments thus obtained, steeped in 
oil to render them more flexible. A small quan- 
tity of cotton wool or flax is next to be mixed 
with the fibres, but so little that the amianthus 
shall decidedly predominate. These materials 
are then to be spun into a thread by the spinning- 
wheel, and in a manner much resembling other 
kinds of spinning. This thread is woven into a 
cloth ; and the cloth is next to be deprived of the 
flax or cotton mixed with it: it is therefore to 
be placed upon a clear charcoal fire, and made 
red hot. When the extraneous substances have 
been removed by this means, the cloth presents 













itself as a pure, white tissue of amianthus. Some- 
times, if great care be observed, the amianthus 
can be woven into a cloth without the aid of any 
other substance: this is done by soaking and 
rubbing the fibres until they attain a high degree 
of softness. 

Cloth is not the only article which has been 
made from this substance. 
of the results also obtained from it. The very 
short fibres which separate during the repeated 
washings which the mineral undergoes for the 
preparation of cloth, may be worked into a rough 
kind of paper. 
be well beaten until reduced to an impalpable 
powder, and subsequently worked up with a large 
quantity of size in water. ‘These precautions are 


more necessary for paper made of amianthus, than | 
y ) 


for the common paper made from linen rags, &c., 
in consequence of the much greater weight of 
the former substance. When the paper has been 
formed in the usual way, the size is burnt or 
melted out by the application of heat. This is 
according to the description which has been 
given of the mode of making asbestos of amianthus 
paper ; but when the size is burnt out, there ap- 
pears to be nothing to prevent the ink from 
spreading. 

An English writer, a few years ago, wrote a 
short pamphlet, and printed it on amianthus paper, 
which he made himself. There is also a book 
preserved ia the royal library at Paris, printed on 
this paper. But it is probable that unless some 
great improvements were to take place in the mode 
of preparing the mineral, the incombustibility of 
the paper would be the only virtue to counteract 
the disadvantages of its being heavy, coarse, 
weak, liable to blot, and not capable of receiving 
a clear impression from types. 

It is said that lamp-wicks have been made from 
amianthus, but that they require to be cleaned 
occasionally from the lamp-black, which accumu- 
lates upon them and prevents the due supply of 
oil. In Corsica, amianthus is employed in the 
manufacture of pottery, by being reduced to fine 
filaments, and kneaded up with the clay; the 
effect of which is to render the vessels Jess liable 
to break from sudden alternations of heat and 
cold than common pottery. Threads, nets, net- 
work, head-ornaments, napkins, table and funeral 
cloths, bonnets, gloves, purses, girdles, and 
ribands, have at different times been made of this 
mineral. 

We may mention, in connexion with the sub- 
ject of fire-proof materials, that an account was 
given some years ago, in the scientific journals, 
of a method practised by Dr. Fuchs, member of 
the Academy of Sciences at Munich, by which he 
could render wood incombustible by coating it 
with a certain composition. To cbtain this com- 
position he collected some moist, gravelly earth, 
and washed it free from any heterogeneous sub- 
stances, and afterward dissolved it in a solution 
of caustic alkali. When spread upon the surface 
of wood, it was said to resist the decomposing 
agency of both fire and water. The building 
committee of the royal theatre tried the efficacy 
of this composition on two small buildings erected 
for the purpose; they were built of wood, and 
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were exactly alike, except that one was coated 
with the composition, and the other was not. 
Fire was then applied in an equal degree to both ; 
the uncoated building was soon consumed, while 
the other remained perfectly uninjured. The 
theatre was then coated with the composition, 
the quantity of surface amounting to 400,000 
square feet, and the expense of the process to 
about 4000 or 5000 francs. We are not aware 
how far the employment of this method has ex- 
tended in other instances. 

It may be useful to state that wool saturated 
with a solution of sal-ammoniac and borax, or 


‘alum, has been found to acquire a power of re- 


sisting a very considerable degree of heat. It 
burns after having been some time heated highly, 
but does not even then burst out into flame. Its 
power of resisting a high temperature is far less 
than that of asbestine cloth ; but as all the mate- 
rials can be readily procured, there may be cir- 
cumstances in which the application of such a 
process would be both easy and valuable. 
Penny Mag. 


MISCELLANY. 


CROSSING A RIVER. 


“¢ A DRIED buffalo skin was now produced ; cords 
were passed through a number of small eyelet- 
holes with which it was bordered, and it was 
drawn up until it formed a kind of deep trough. 
Sticks were then placed athwart it on the inside, 
to keep it in shape; our camp equipage and a 
part of our baggage were placed within, and the 
singular bark was carried down the bank and set 
afloat. A cord was attached to the prow, which 
Beattie took beiween his teeth, and, throwing 
himself into the water, went ahead, towing the 
bark after him, while Tonish followed behind, to 
keep it steady and to propel it. Part of the way 
they had foot-hold, and were enabled to wade, 
but in the main current they were obliged to 
swim. The whole way they whooped and yelled 
in the Indian'style, until they landed safely on 
the opposite shore. The commissioner and my- 
self were so well pleased with this Indian mode 
of ferriage, that we determined to trust ourselves 
in the buffalo hide. Our men having re-crossed 
with their cockle-shell bark, it was drawn on shore, 
half filled with saddles, saddlebags, and other 
luggage, amounting to at least a hundred weight, 
and being again placed in the water, I was invi- 
ted to take my seat. It appeared to me pretty 
much like the embarkation of the wise men of 
Gotham, who went to sea in a bowl: I stepped 
in, however, without hesitation, though as cau- 
tiously as possible, and sat down on the top of thé 
luggage, the margin of the hide sinking to within a 
hand’s breadth of the water’s edge. Rifles, fow- 
ling-pieces, and other articles of small bulk were 
then handed in, until I protested against receiving 
any more freight. We then launched forth upon 
the stream, the bark being towed and propelled as 
before. It was with a sensation half serious, 
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half comic, that I found myself thus afloat on the 
skin of a buffalo, in the midst of a wild river, 
surrounded by wilderness, and towed along by a 
half savage, whooping and yelling like a devil 
incarnate. To please the vanity of little Tonish, 
I discharged the double-barrelled gun to the right 
and left, when in the centre of the stream. The 
report echoed along the woody shores, and was 
answered by shouts from some of the rangers, to 
the great exultation of the little Frenchman, who 
took to himself the whole glory of this Indian 
mode of navigation.” Irving. 


————_. 


AN AMERICAN CEDAR SWAMP. 


THESE swamps are from half a mile to a mile 
in breadth, and sometimes five or six in length, 
and appear as if they occupied the former chan- 
nel of some choked-up river, stream, lake, or arm 
of the sea. The appearance they present toa 
stranger is singular :—a forest of tall and per- 
fectly straight trunks, rising to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet, without a limb, and crowded in 
every direction, their tops so woven together as 
to shut out the day, spreading the gloom of a 
perpetual twilight below. Ona nearer approach, 
they are found to rise out of the water, which, 
from the impregnation of fallen leaves and roots 
of the cedars, is of the colour of brandy. Amidst 
this bottom of congregated springs, the ruins of 
the former forest lie in every state of confusion. 
The roots, prostrate logs, and in many places the 
water, are covered with green mantling moss, 
while an undergrowth of laurel, fifteen or twenty 
feet high, intersects every spring so completely 
as to render a passage through, laborious and ha- 
rassing beyond description. At every step you 
either sink to the knees, clamber over falling tim- 
ber, squeeze yourself through between the stub- 
born laurels, or plunge to the middle in ponds 
made by the uprooting of large trees, and which 
the green moss concealed from observation. In 
calm weather, the silence of death reigns in these 
dreary regions; a few interrupted rays of light 
shoot across the gloom; and unless for the occa- 
sional hollow screams of the herons and the 
melancholy chirping of one or two small birds, 
all is silence, solitude, and desolation. When a 
breeze rises, at first it sighs mournfully through 
the tops; but as the gale increases, the tall, mast- 
like cedars wave like fishing-poles, and rubbing 
against each other, produce a variety of singular 
noises, that, with the help of a little imagination, 
resemble shrieks, groans, growling of bears, 
wolves, and such like comfortable music. wilson. 





ECCENTRICITY. 
Eccentricity is sometimes found connected 


“with genius, but it does not coalesce with true 


wisdom. Hence, men of the first order of intel- 
lect have never betrayed it ; and hence, also, men 
of secondary talents drop it as they grow wiser ; 
and are satisfied to found their consequence on 
real and solid excellency, not on peculiarity and 
extravagance. They are content to awaker re- 


gard and obtain applause by the rectitude and | pleasure treads the paths which reason shuns. 


gracefulness of their going, rather than to make 
passengers stare and laugh by leaping over the 
wall or tumbling along the road. True greatness 
is serious ; trifling is beneath its dignity. We 
are more indebted to the regular, sober, constant 
course of the sun, than to the glare of the comet: 
the one, indeed, occupies our papers, but the 
other enriches our fields and gardens; we gaze 
at the strangeness of the one, but we live by the 
influence of the other. 


THE POWER OF SONG.—Scuitter. 


From rocky cleft the torrent dashes ; 
Down, down he ¢omes with thunder-shock ; 
The sturdy oak beneath him crashes, 
And after rolls the loosened rock. 
Amazed, o’erjoyed, with awe and wonder 
The traveller stops and gazes round ; 
He hears the all-pervading thunder 
But cannot tell from whence the sound. 
So rolls the tide of Song, for ever, 
Where mortal foot hath wandered never. 


Leagued with the dreaded powers above us, 
Who darkly spin life’s slender thread, 
Who can resist his power to move us? 
Who can the singer’s spell evade ? 
He Hermes’ magic wand inherits, 
And charms the heart with influence soft, 
Down to the realm of tortured spirits, 
Or bears it heavenward aloft, 
On Fancy’s airy ladder reeling, 
Swayed to and fro with giddy feeling. 


As when into the scene of pleasure 
Some dread disaster stalks along, 
With giant-like, unearthly measure, 
And scatters terror through the throng: 
He strips at once the gay delusion— 
This stranger from the other world ; 
The masks fall off in dire confusion ; 
Earth’s greatness to the ground is hurled ; 
And before Truth’s all conquering mirror, 
Withers each work of sin and error. 


So, every earthly burden spurning, 

Man’s thoughts at Music’s bidding rise ; 
And with immortal ardor burning, 

With godlike tread he walks the skies; 
The gods as one of theirs embrace him; 

There must his daily troubles sleep; 
Thither no destiny can chase him, 

Thither no earthly thing can creep: 
His brow is smooth; no fear alarms him; 
He knows no care while Music charms him. 


And, as the boy, with hopeless longing— 
When stolen freedom yields no rest, 

But home-thoughts to his heart keep thronging 
Flies to his injured*mother’s breast ; 

So Music has the power to charm us, 
When turned from nature’s simple truth ; 

From cold and foreign ways to warm us 
With the old feelings of our youth. 

In Nature’s arms, O! there we rest us, 

Where freezing forms may ne’er molest us. 





Deatn treads in pleasure’s footsteps, when 
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